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INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  New  Testament  Theology. 

|  UK  subject  is  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find  it  dis 
tinctly  laid  clown  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  treats  only  of  such  parts  of 
the  Bible  ^a-sjelate  to  the  Christian  religion ;  and 

especially,,  that  opinions,  either  non-religious  or  non- Christian, 

those  peculiar  to  the  Jews  for  instance, — which  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  concern  us  here  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  Christianity.  We  are  bound,  moreover,  in  the  treat 
ment  of  our  subject,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  stamp  set  upon 
Christianity  in  the  New  Testament  in  opposition  to  more  modern 
theories,  except  where  these  may  help  to  elucidate  the  former. 
Our  science  embraces  the  New  Testament  dogmas  and  morality, 
consequently  the  whole  of  Christianity  as  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  claim  for  it  the  title  of  an  historical  exposition,, 
as  it  at  once  accepts  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  such  seeks  to  investigate  it  and  to  set  forth 
its  gradual  development.  The  term  Biblical  Theology,  however, 
is  hardly  precise  enough,  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  dis 
tinguish  between  our  science  and  either  exegesis  or  systematic 
theology.  But  if  for  the  name  adopted  we  were  to  substitute 
Biblical  Dogmatics,  then  on  the  one  hand  a  confusion  might 
readily  arise  between  our  science  and  systematic  theology,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  term  is  too  narrow,  because  our  subject  is 
not  confined  to  mere  dogma.  As  regards  its  relation  to  other 
branches  of  theology,  our  science  must  be  looked  upon  as  only  a 
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part  of  biblical  theology  generally  ;  for  biblical  theology  deals  with 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  therefore  sets  forth  religion 
as  laid  down  in  the  whole  Bible.     But  on  account  of  the  great  dis 
tinction,  both  external  and  internal,  between  these  two  essentially 
different  stages  of  development  and  forms  of  biblical  religion,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  keep  them  separate;  and  the  more  so,  as 
every  attempt  to  discuss  them  together  sets  their  real  divergence 
in  a  clearer  light.      Our  subject  ._jtan_ds^  therefore.  -in  a  close°rela- 
tion  to  exegesis,  both  being  concerned  with  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.     Its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  therein  ex 
pressed,  taking  the  statements  of  Scripture  as  its  basis.     But  the 
exegetical  function  which  it  performs  is  of  the  highest  and  most 
advanced  kind.     For  exposition  is  at  its  lowest  stage  when  it 
deduces  a  doctrine  from  the  interpretation  of  an  isolated  precept  : 
it  is  a  stage  more  advanced  when  it  ascertains  the  sense  and  pur 
port  of  whole  books  and  sections  ;  or,  out  of  several  doctrinal 
passages   which  treat  of  the  same  subject,   by  comparison  and 
looking   at  them   as  a  whole,   developes  the   precise   ideas  and 
dogmas   which  they   contain.     The  third  and    highest   stage   is 
reached  when  it  ascertains  the  ideas  and  doctrines  conveyed  by 
a  whole  body  ot  didactic  discourses  and  passages,  by  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  its  different  portions  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.     It  is  not,  however,  contented  with  isolated  ideas  and 
propositions,  butjaMgg_Mi_ag^egate  of  doctrinal  ideas  and  dogmas. 
it  presents  both  their  unity  and  their  variety  in  a  life-til^  doc 
trinal  whole,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  systems  of 
t^ght  as_distinguished  by  their  organic  gradation.     This  is  pre 
cisely  the  province  of  biblical  theology,  and  is  the  point  to  which 
exegetic  theology,  it  conscious  of  its  vocation,  is  always  tending 
and  the  result  in  which  it  is  summed  up.     The  relation  in  which 
our  science  stands  to  systematic  theology  is  somewhat  different 
Biblical  theology  has  been  frequently  understood  to  mean  nothino- 
3  than  a  certain  kind  of  positive  divinity,  which,  without  re" 
gard  to  ecclesiastical  interpretations,  is  founded  mainly  upon  the 
New   Testament   alone.      But^ajthough    its   aim   certainly  is   a 
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ustoricaLdiaracter,     It  is  stm  further  removed  from  ecclesias 

tical    speculative,   or  descriptive    dogmatic.      It   is   nevertheless 

to  dogmatic  and  aU  systematic  theology,  in  so  far  as  this 
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is  based  upon  New  Testament  Christianity  and  presupposes  the 
question,  What  it  is. 

The  historical  character  of  our  science  connects  it  with  his 
torical  theology  generally ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  church 
history,  because  the  subject  of  the  latter  is  the  founding  of  the 
church,  and  the  establishment  of  rules  for  its  guidance  in  all  time 
to  come. 

Although  the  absolute  interest  of  our  science  depends  upon 
its  place  in  the  organism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  theological  sciences, 
yet  by  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  age,  it  is  peculiarly 
enhanced  both  in  an  historico-critical  and  a  dogmatic  point  of 
view.  If  the  living  development  of  Christianity  is  to  be  com 
prehended,  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  for  the  living  germ  to 
be  clearly  perceived  ;  and  to  this  end  an  historical  investigation 
of  primitive  Christianity  is  needful.  The  greater  the  difficulty 
which,  through  the  inquiries  of  criticism,  surrounds  this  task,  the 
more  important  does  it  become  to  represent  faithfully  the  scope 
of  the  original  records,  and  especially  of  the  doctrinal  systems 
founded  upon  them ;  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  obtain  the  firmest 
grasp  even  of  the  critical  questions  involved  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Take  for  example  the  question  of  the  gospel  narratives. 
Attention  has  of  late  been  chiefly  directed,  especially  by  Strauss, 
to  the  external  historical  purport  of  the  gospels,  and  the  conflict 
on  this  point  has  lasted  for  many  years.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
well  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  critical  question  from  the 
side  of  the  doctrinal  element  contained  in  the  gospels,  and  by 
giving  the  greatest  prominence  to  this  element,  to  carry  on  the 
discussion  with  more  calmness  and  candour  than  have  hitherto 
marked  it.  A  careful  development  of  our  Lord's  teaching  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Synoptists  and  St.  John  as  regards  His  doctrines,  be  the  differ 
ence  small  or  great  between  them.  We  shall  also  be  able  to 
compare  the  teaching  ascribed  by  the  evangelists  to  Jesus,  with 
that  contained  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  known 
to  us  as  apostolical.  The  result  will,  moreover,  help  us  to  solve 
the  question,  whether  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  evangelists,  really  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  apos 
tolical  doctrine  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers  as  the  foun 
dation  does  to  a  finished  building ;  or  whether  no  such  distinction 
is  shown,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  what  the  evangelists 
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ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself  as  His  own  teaching,  is  in  truth  nothing 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  We  shall  arrive  at  some 
noteworthy  results  on  both  these  questions.  "With  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  will  be  shown  that  what  is  handed  down  to  us 
as  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  in  fact  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  doctrine  ;  and  that  the  apos 
tolical  teaching  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is 
obviously  the  offshoot  and  development  of  this.  In  the  didactic 
discourses  of  Jesus  we  have  the  pregnant  germ  and  kernel,  the 
root,  and  the  simple  yet  solid  groundwork  :  in  the  apostolical  ' 
doctrine,  as  presented  in  the  other  New  Testament  scriptures, 
we  have  the  shoots  and  branches,  the  plant  developed  from 
the  germ,  the  finished  building  resting  on  that  simple  but  firm 
foundation.  The  precepts  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospels  claim  our 
acceptance  as  original,  pregnant,  and  bearing  the  first  impres 
sion  of  the  mould  in  which  they  were  cast ;  and  the  apostolical 
doctrine  appears  to  be  no  less  living  and  life-giving, — both  being 
in  accordance,  the  latter  with  the  circumstances  of  its  further 
development,  the  former  with  the  personal  details  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth.  But  as  touching  the  relation  between  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  it  will  be  seen,  unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  mere  form,  how,  notwithstanding  all  differences,  essen 
tial  unity  underlies  them  ;  and  that  the  form  itself,  even  in  its 
manifold  diversity,  furnishes  the  key  to  its  own  solution. 

Modern  criticism  has  recognised  only  four  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
as  genuine,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  later  epistles  do  not 
agree  in  doctrine  with  the  earlier.  New  Testament  theology  will 
therefore  analyze  and  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  and 
later  epistles  on  the  points  of  alleged  disagreement.  Conse 
quently,  this  part  of  New  Testament  theology  will  be  found  to  aid 
us  materially  in  deciding  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  later 
epistles.  The  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter  have  been  also  attacked 
and  represented  as  an  imitation  of  St.  Paul,  by  which  the  later 
followers  of  St.  Peter  were  to  be  persuaded  that  the  teaching  of  the 
two  apostles  was  identical.  We  shall  presently  inquire  whether 
the  doctrines  of  these  epistles,  especially  of  the  first,  are  only  an 
aggregate  of  Pauline  and  Judaistic  elements,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  an  independent  system  of  doctrine  is  not  contained  in 
them.  In  like  manner  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  epistle  of 
St.  James  are  of  great  importance. 
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The  interest  of  our  science  with  regard  to  systematic  theology 
is,  however,  peculiarly  enhanced  by  the  need  of  a  higher  use  of 
Scripture,,  which  need  has  shown  itself  generally  in  the  develop 
ment  of  systematic  theology,  and  especially  in  the  increased  culti 
vation  of  its  ideal  and  speculative  elements.  Systematic  theology 
has,  indeed,  at  times  made  very  light  of  referring  its  views  to  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  to  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  New  Testament. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  thought  justifiable  to  take  for 
granted  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  identity  between  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  theological  system  with  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  and  Christ's  precepts  in  particular  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  of  little  moment 
whether  this  agreement  was  acknowledged  or  not,  and  whether, 
therefore,  the  truths  which  systematic  theology  asserted  were 
known  to  be  drawn  from  other  than  scriptural  sources.  The  re 
sult  of  this  has  been,  that  the  exegetical  function  of  systematic 
theology  was  often  very  unsatisfactorily  performed.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  most  methods  of  treatment  even  in  modern 
times,  especially  those  which  deal  with  the  subject  from  its 
speculative  side,  in  which  theology  is  taught  as  a  speculative 
system  supported  merely  by  a  few  quotations  from  Scripture. 
But  even  where  attention  was  paid  to  the  exegetical  function  of 
systematic  theology,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  propor 
tionately  greater  ;  for  so  many  things  had  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  subject-matter  was  so  varied  and  intricate,  that  it  often 
appeared  necessary  to  limit  the  exegetical  function  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  scientific  statement  might  not  be  too 
much  drawn  out. 

Nothing  is  gained,  hoAvever,  for  systematic  theology  by  such 
treatment.  In  its  very  nature  it  stands  essentially  related  to 
Christianity  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  it 
must  draw  its  material  from  this  source,  and,  whatever  scientific 
form  it  may  assume,  prove  the  identity  of  its  doctrine  with 
biblical  Christianity.  In  this  alone  is  presented  the  divine 
revelation, — Christianity  itself,  indeed,  in  its  original  depth  and 
purity,  attested  by  authentic  documents  and  with  the  demonstra 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  No  treatment,  therefore,  can  be 
satisfactory,  there  can  be  no  true  reform  and  remodelling  of 
systematic  theology,  which  is  not  based  upon  Holy  Scripture,  not 
on  the  mere  letter,  but  the  spirit  which  is  contained  in  it.  If 
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systematic  theology  be  compelled  to  own  that  it  has   forsaken 
this  source,  it  may  on  that  very  account  be  doubted  whether  what 
it  teaches  deserves  the  name  of  Christianity  at  all.     And  for  this 
very  reason  the  necessity  has  become  more  plainly  apparent  that 
the  exegetical  function  of  systematic  theology  should  be  duly  pre 
pared  on  exegetical  ground.     This  exegetical  treatment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the  latter,  andlherein 
chiefly  of  our  Lord's  own  precepts,  if  shaped  so  as  to  constitute 
it  a  preparation  for  the  exegetical  function  oj^systematic  theology, 
is  not  limited  to  isolated  exegesis  or  to  mere  biblical  commentary" 
but  really  extends  to  the  development  of  entire  biblical  systems 
of  thought  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  first  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  His  discourses,  and  then  of  the  different 
apostles   in   the    epistles   or  other   apostolical  writings.      These 
systems  of  thought  are  to  be  so  investigated  that  in  the  first 
El§?JLJne  individual  ideas  and  precepts  contained  in  all  allied 
.  writings  and  statements  may  be  separately  examined,  and  their 
organic  connection  brought  out  by  a  comprehensive  view.     But 
even  this  is  not  enough.     It  is  important  also  to  ascertain  the 
.mutual  relation  of  these  several  systems  of  thought  as  one  of 
essential  agreement,  no  less  than  of  a  certain  difference  ;  for  by 
so  doing  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  their  authors  are  suc 
cessively  brought  to  view.      In  this  way  truths  and  ideas  them 
selves  identical  are  found  to  be  exhibited  under  various  aspects, 
in  different  combinations  with  other  truths,  and  under  different 
modes  of  arrangement.     It  is  exactly  this  which  gives  such  a 
many-sided  vitality  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  which  such  a  large  measure  of  fruitfulness  is  ensured.     But 
systematic  theology  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  which  belong   to  exegesis,  and  furnish   a   theme  for  its 
^highest  point— the  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.     New  Testament  theology,  in  dealing  with    the    various 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  enables  them  to  be  used  as  a  single 
record  of  divine  revelation.     It  sets  forth  the  different  systems°of 
thought  in  their  unity  and  manifold  variety,  and  shows  us  how 
their  total  result  presents  a  united  record  of  the  divine  word  ; 
not,  however,  a,  unity  devoid  of  difference,  but  rather  the  harmony 
of  difference, — that  is  to  say,  a  unity  which  preserves  its  harmony 
through  the  organic  interlacing  of  differences,  and  is  itself  rich  in 
the  detail  of   its  component  parts.       Consequently,   where   this 
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function  of  New  Testament  theology  is  first  in  operation,  the  way 
is  opened  for  that  use  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  become  a 
necessity  to  systematic  theology. 

But  in  order  that  our  science  may  prove  competent  to  its 
task  and  maintain  its  high  interest,  it  must  adhere  closely  to  the 
historical  method  involved  in  our  very  notion  of  it  as  distin- 
guishecl  from  any  dogmatic  treatment.  Tins  latter  was  for  a  Ion-: 
time  its  usual  mode  of  treatment.  Men  proceeded  on  the  idea 
of  Scripture  being  a  divine  book,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
codex  of  divine  revelation  possessing  a  strict  character  of  unity ; 
whence  it  followed  that  biblical  theology  was  necessarily  treated 
dogmatically  and  not  historically.  Now,  although  Christian 
theology  must  undoubtedly  admit  a  dogmatic  conception  of  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  this  forms  only  one  side  of  it.  The  other  side  is 
that  the  Scriptures  are  composed  by  men  under  certain  historical 
conditions :  they  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  affected  by  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and,  consequently,  not  as  possessing 
absolute  unity,  but  a  unity  subject  to  a  variety  in  historical 
development.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  two  sides 
contradict  each  other :  so  far  from  it,  one  idea  closely  followed 
up  will  lead  to  the  other.  The  dogmatic  idea  can,  however,  only 
be  the  gainer  by  our  adopting  here  the  purely  historical  mode  of 
treatment,  and  treating  the  Scriptures  like  any  other  book  whose 
purport  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  critical  and  exegetical  process. 
The  historical  method,  however,  must  not  of  course  keep  merely 
to  the  idea  of  what  is  actually  recorded.  History  is  the  unfold 
ing  of  life,  in  which  a  unity  is  broken  up  into  details,  and  thus 
represents  a  certain  regular  course  of  events.  It  will  thus  be  the 
province  of  New  Testament  theology  to  trace  out  the  organic  con 
nection  of  New  Testament  teaching.  And  further,  inasmuch  as 
all  history  gains  by  the  comparison  of  other  facts  analogous  to 
its  own  subject-matter,  this  branch  of  inquiry  must  not  here  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  we  shall  have  specially  to  deal  with  the  parallels 
afforded  by  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  must  reference  to  the  re 
ligious  idea  be  neglected,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  his 
torical  point  of  view,  and  thereby  allowing  the  distinctive  method, 
of  our  science  to  be  transformed  either  into  speculative  inference 
or  dogmatic  treatment.  Its  system  must  descend  to  even  minute 
division  arid  classifications  of  the  subject-matter  itself,  and  of  the 
combination  of  parts  which  is  inherent  in  its  historical  character. 
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But  a  merely  external  juxtaposition  of  the  parts  is  as  mucli  for 
bidden  as  would  be  their  fusion  into  one  indiscriminate  mass. 
For  the  very  reason  that  Christianity  itself  is  our  subject,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  impropriety  of  treating  it  from  an 
outwardly  historical  point  of  view,  in  which  persons  or  writings 
are  merely  taken  as  a  basis  of  division,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
It_is  not  individualities  but  the  life  in  them  with  which  we  are 
concerned ;  not  Holy  Scripture  per  se,  but  the  religion  contained 
in  it.  Our  subject  must  be  treated  and  regarded  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  as  indeed  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Apologetic,  polemic, 
and  other  tendencies  may  of  themselves  claim  a  place  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  but  their  only  right  use  is  as  accessories, 
not  impairing  the  force  of  the  historical  procedure. 

§  2.  New  Testament  Christianity. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  what  we  regard  as  the 
historical  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Chris 
tianity  is  derived.  In  our  system,  although  Christianity  is  con 
sidered  as  a  religion  which  is  historically  presented  to  us,  it  will 
not  be  followed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  historical 
development,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  presented  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  For  the  New  Testament  is  to  us  the  com 
plex  of  the  most  ancient  memorials  of  Christianity,  wherein  it 
appears  in  its  earliest  form.  What  these  New  Testament  Scrip 
tures  consist  of  must  here  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  result  of  our 
introductory  inquiry :  only  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  point  which  can  be 
regarded  as  of  universal  validity.  Perhaps  only  the  first  four 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  can  be  accepted  as  unquestioned  in  their 
authenticity.  Therefore  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand,  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  oldest 
memorials  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  any  rate,  they  present  it 
with  a  fulness  and  power  of  thought,  which  favours  the  supposi 
tion  that  they  proceed  from  the  most  gifted  amongst  the  ancient 
witnesses  of  Christianity.  Pteady  as  some  are  to  place  them  as 
late  as  the  second  century,  the  question  still  remains,  where  are 
the  men  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  the  genius  requisite  to  produce 
them?  Are  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  lathers  calculated  in 
any  way  to  invite  us  to  adopt  the  above-named  supposition  ? 
But  even  if  we  widen  the  limits  for  their  origin  so  as  to  reach 
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the  middle  of  the  second  century,  yet  they  still  remain  the  oldest 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  no  more  than  those  four  Pauline  epistles  were  unquestionably 
genuine,  we  should  still  have  in  them  an  ample  test  for  deciding 
the  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  apostolic  doctrine.  Indeed,  so 
sufficient  would  this  little  be,  that  we  could  gladly  make  it  our 
groundwork  in  the  investigation  of  primitive  Christianity. 

As  a  new  religion,  Christianity  appears  in  contrast  to  all  earlier 
ones,  according  to  the  words  with  regard  to  the  "fulness  of  time" 
(Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  1 0).  According  to  the  latter  of  these  pas 
sages,  Christ  gathers  together  in  one  all  which  was  before  con 
fused  in  a  scattered  and  manifold  variety.  That  Christianity 
stands  in  a  positive  connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  needs  no 
special  proof :  the  individual  doctrinal  systems  show  that  it  is, 
and  in  what  sense  it  is,  everywhere  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  Gentile 
religions  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  only  that  of  contradiction,  as 
when  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  7,  8,  32)  contrasts  the  Christian  praying 
with  that  of  the  heathen  as  based  upon  an  entirely  different  con 
ception  of  God,  or  when  He  forbids  religious  community  with  the 
heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  His  view  of  the  Samaritan  religion 
also  includes  a  like  judgment  upon  heathenism  (Matt.  xv.  24). 
No  less  does  this  opposition  express  itself  in  apostolical  dicta, 
such  as  Eph.  ii.  3,  Gal.  iv.  8  (cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  and  also  in  the 
apostolical  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  speak  of 
the  darkness  (xxvi.  18)  of  the  times  of  ignorance  (xvii.  30),  or, 
less  strongly,  of  the  "  own  ways "  (xiv.  1 6)  of  the  heathen. 
But  as  on  the  other  side,  also,  Christianity  everywhere  is  con 
trasted  with  the  state  of  childhood  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9  ;  Col.  ii.  8),  the 
curse  (Gal.  iii  13,  cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  9),  and  the  letter  which  "killeth" 
(2  Cor.  iii.  6  sq.)  of  legal  religion,  it  must  equally  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  heathen  no  less  than  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  re 
ceptive  of  salvation  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 9  ;  Luke  xxiv.  4  7  ;  Col.  i.  2  3  ; 
Gal.  ii.  7—9  ;  Eom.  xi.  13  ;  Eph.  iii.  1).  Jesus  not  only  acknow 
ledges  the  same  (Matt.  xv.  28,  cf.  24;  Luke  vii.  9),  but  He  also 
announces  the  future  participation  of  the  heathen  as  a  great  fact 
(Matt.  viii.  10  sq. ;  John  x.  1 6).  The  apostolical  view  also  is 
early  brought  out  in  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  were  not  obliged 
to  be  first  admitted  through  Judaism  (Acts  xv.  6—11,  x.  44—48). 
And  this  capability  of  salvation  on  their  part  was  very  soon 
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established  as  an  historical  fact.  From  this  position  of  suscep 
tibility  thus  much  at  least  follows  as  the  view  taken  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  underlying  religious  element  is  not  absolutely 
destroyed  by  the  influence  of  heathenism,  and  consequently  that 
something  besides  unmixed  error  may  be  found  in  it.  Now  comes 
the  question,  whether  this  element  is  consciously  recognised  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  find  Jesus  Himself  in  actual  contact 
with  those  heathens  only  who  received  miraculous  help  from  Him. 
And  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks  (John  xii.  2  0  sq.) 
were  really  heathen  who  took  part  in  the  feast  after  the  manner 
of  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  contact  of  a  more  general  nature 
can  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  But  since  He  refers  them  to 
the  future,  it  follows  that,  as  regards  any  conscious  recognition 
on  His  part,  it  was  merely  with  a  view  to  the  future  that  He 
put  His  religion  within  their  reach.  The  Apostle  Paul,  however, 
pronounces  more  closely  as  to  the  above-named  positive  relation, 
discovering  real  points  of  union  with  the  heathen,  and  on  that 
account  confessing  himself  able  to  conform  to  some  of  their  usages 
(1  Cor.  ix.  19-22).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  he  depicts  the 
natural,  religious,  and  moral  disposition  of  the  heathen,  and  in  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens  alludes  to  this  disposition  and  to  their  guesses 
after  truth, — quoting,  indeed,  the  utterance  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  by  the  confession  contained  in  which  the  tendency  of  his 
apostolic  discourse  is  suggested.  He  addresses  himself  to  their 
conscience  (Eom.  ii.),  and  therefore  refers  them  in  the  Areopagus 
to  the  future  judgment.  But  with  all  this,  Christianity  remains 
throughout  the  New  Testament  the  only  true  and  perfect  religion 
(John  viii.  32,  xvii.  14,  17  ;  1  John  i.  2  ;  Gal.  iii.  1;  2  John  1 ; 
Eph.  i.  13;  Col.  i.  5,  6;  2  Thess.  ii.  10  sq.;  1  Pet.  ii.  6),  standing 
everywhere  in  contrast  to  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  (Wot^eZeL 
Gal.  iv.  1>;  Col.  ii.  8,  20),  amongst  which  the  Old  Testament  religion 
itself  is  included. 


Christianity,  although  a  system  of  doctrine,  is  never  confined 
to  mere  doctrine.  It  is  only  in  its  low  forms  that  religion  pre 
sents  itself  in  symbol  and  myth  as  a  bare  expression  of  feeling 
and  imagination.  Even  the  Old  Testament  is  of  a  much  more 
didactic  character  than  the  heathen  religions  ;  and  still  more  so 
Christianity,  a  special  attribute  of  which  is  producing  and  mould 
ing  into  shape  a  connected  and  intelligible  system.  Still  the 
gospel  message  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  every  later  scho- 
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lastic  and  rationalistic  view  which,  could  find  in  it  nothing  but 
doctrine,  takes  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question.  The  word  is 
from  beginning  to  end  the  explanation  of  a  fact, — of  the  fact  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  near,  and  that  the  Saviour  has 
appeared, — that  He  has  perfected  His  work,  and  poured  out  His 
Spirit  upon  all  who  believe  in  Him.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  rationalistic  distinction  between 
the  religion  of  Jesus  and  His  religious  teaching.  Jesus  Himself 
teaches,  but  His  whole  rich  store  of  precept  is  nothing  else  than  the 
announcement  of  Himself  as  the  manifested  Christ.  Everything 
besides  is  merely  preparation  for,  or  explanation  and  application 
of,  that  one  statement.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
teaching  relates  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  ;  but  in  the  other  three  also 
this  Person  is  the  centre  and  groundwork  of  the  whole  new  religion: 
Him  we  must  confess  (Matt.  x.  32),  and  suffer  for  His  sake  (Matt. 
v.  11).  Here  also  we  have, , as.  the  .real  essence  of  Christianity^  a 
fact  on  which  all  the  teaching  is  based,  the  history  of  an  actual  life. 
The  whole  body  of  apostolic  doctrine  has  reference  to  the  same 
fact,  especially  to  the  turning-point  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  To  this, 
however,  is  added  a  further  historical  basis,  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  life  of  the  community  of  believers  in 
Jesus  which  is  founded  thereon.  These  two  leading  facts,  then, 
are  the  groundwork  and  hypothesis  on  which  all  development  of 
apostolic  doctrine  must  rest.  If  we  take  them  away,  the  New 
Testament  teaching  is  without  either  foundation  or  vital  power,  a 
plant  decaying  of  itseli.  The  simple  view  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  leads  us  to  the  same  result.  They  are  partly  histori 
cal,  partly  doctrinal  writings.  The  historical  writings  have  been 
admitted  into  the  canon  because  Christians  regard  as  the  very 
source  of  their  belief  the  historical  appearance  of  the  Messiah  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  advent  and  development  of  the  life  proceeding 
from  Him,  and  depending  on  the  communication  of  His  Spirit. 
As  a  first  consequence  of  this  fact,  Christianity  presents  itself  on 
one  side  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  on  the  other  as  an  estab 
lished  community.  The  teaching  is  an  essential  element,  because 
some  announcement  of  the  fact  is  necessary.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  the  statement  of  His  self-consciousness,  and  in  like 
manner  the  apostolic  doctrine  expresses  the  consciousness  of  the 
life  gradually  developing  itself  in  the  community. 

The  historical  life  which  constitutes  Christianity  appears  in  the 
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New  Testament  as  life  from  God.  The  life  of  Jesus  depends 
upon  His  being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him  ;  the  ful 
ness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  Him  bodily,  and  streaming 
forth  from  Him.  The  life  of  believers  owes  its  existence  to  God, 
and  depends  upon  a  birth  from  the  Spirit,  the  awakening  of  men 
through  the  word  of  truth.  Hence  the  word  which  contains  the 
announcement  of  this  historical  life  is  itself  endowed  with  a 
divine  life-giving  power  (cf.  Eom.  i.  16),  and  is  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  As  life  from  God,  it 
is  the  living  manifestation  of  God,  and  indeed  the  one  perfecting 
manifestation  which  redeems  mankind  (John  vi.  45-47 ;  Matt. 
xi.  25-27).  The  doctrine  and  fellowship  which  are  developed 
from  it,  are  therefore  divine  teaching  and  a  divinely  established 
fellowship,  the  foregoing  fact  remaining  equally  the  source  of 
both.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  thus  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
also  fact  rather  than  doctrine  takes  the  foremost  place.  This  fact 
is  the  old  preparatory  covenant  between  God  and  man, — at  first, 
indeed,  limited  to  one  family,  and  afterwards  to  one  nation.  Old 
Testament  theology  has,  therefore,  to  represent  this  revelation  of 
the  covenant  first  in  patriarchal  times,  and  then  in  the  national 
development,  as  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  and  lastly  Judaism.  Both 
Testaments  rest  on  a  common  foundation  of  the  divine  revelation, 
the  first  with  particular  limits  in  kind  and  degree,  the  second 
with  the  character  of  universal  religion. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  when  received  into  human  con 
sciousness  is  also  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is 
the  life  which  proceeds  from  God,  or,  God  manifested  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  treatment  of  this  falls  naturally 
under  two  heads :  (1st)  the  appearance  of  this  life,  immediately 
followed  by  (2d)  the  commencement  of  its  great  work  for  man's 
salvation ; — or,  firstly,  its  manifestation  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
secondly,  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  apostolic  church.  Thus 
we  have  two  periods,  the  Messianic  and  the  apostolic,  which  are 
distinct  both  as  to  time  and  character.  The  first  comprehends 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  man  (Luke  xvii.  22  ;  John  viii.  56  ;  Heb. 
v.  7;  Matt.  ix.  15;  Mark  ii.  19;  Luke  v.  34),  and  its  subject 
is  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  iv.  2),  and  the  mani 
festation  of  God  in  Him  (John  xvii.  6 ;  Matt.  xi.  2  7).  The 
apostolic  period,  which  is  established  through  the  Spirit  (Acts  i. 
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8  ;  John  xiv.  26  ;  Matt.  x.  20),  embraces  the  time  of  the  apostles' 
testimony  (Acts  1  21),  and  carries  on  the  representation  of  the 
revelation  as  having  for  its  object  to  make  known  and  glorify  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  and  through  the  Spirit  (John  xv.  and  xvl). 
But  inasmuch  as  Jesus  spoke  of  the  communication  of  this  Spirit 
only  under  the  form  of  a  promise,  John  remarks  (vii.  3  9)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  8).  Thus 
the  New  Testament  itself  distinctly  recognises  two  periods  of  the 
revelation  it  unfolds.  At  first  the  divine  life  is  contained  exclu 
sively  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  streams  forth  from  Him  alone  ; 
subsequently  it  appears  as  an  independent  life  in  all  believers. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  carry  out  the 
above-named  distinction,  and  therefore  represent  everything  as 
apostolic  doctrine,  because  a  line  cannot  be  clearly  drawn  between 
the  latter  and  the  historical  purport  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
appearance.1  But  the  apostolic  church  itself  was  conscious  of 
possessing  a  true  conception  of  Jesus.  This  she  has  presented  in 
the  gospels  ;  and  New  Testament  theology  must  accept  it  from 
her,  although  still  permitted  to  investigate  its  historical  truth. 
But  neither  has  its  general  credibility  been  seriously  shaken 
hitherto,  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  give  a  really  historical 
representation  of  the  origincs  ol  Christianity  without  adhering  to 
this  distinction. 

The  very  nature  of  Christianity  requires  that  it  should  in 
every  age  first  appear  as  life  in  an  historical  form  ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  as  doctrine.  Every  period  will  thus  be  divided  into  an 
historical  and  a  didactic  portion.  The  former  of  these,  however, 
will  not  be  an  enumeration  of  every  isolated  fact ;  for  this  would 
not  suffice  us.  What  we  require  is  New  Testament  Christianity 
as  such,  that  is  to  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  divinely  human 
life  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  inspired  lives  of  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  It  is  not  a  question  of  outward  events,  which  are  only 
taken  into  account  so  far  as  they  are  manifestations  of  this  peculiar 
life.  Hence  arises  the  selection  of  the  facts  and  the  mode  of 
their  representation.  In  treating  of  the  Messianic  period,  we  do 
not  therefore  propose  to  give  a  biography  of  Jesus,  but  to  trace 
in  the  details  of  His  history  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  in  Him. 
We  shall,  therefore,  notice  in  the  first  place  those  facts  only  in 
which  this  divine  life  is  manifested ;  but  where  many  lacts  reveal 
1  So  Matthiii,  and  more  recently  Hahn. 
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only  one  side  of  it,  they  may  be  grouped  together  under  one  head, 
so  that,  instead  of  treating  the  miracles  and  discourses  of  Jesus 
separately,  our  subject  would  be  His  effectual  working  in  both 
combined.  Similarly,  in  the  apostolic  period,  we  are  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  persons  of  the  apostles  as  with  the  new  life  in 
the  apostolic  church,  and  consequently  with  the  statement  of  those 
facts  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit.  We  must  also  at  this  point  endeavour 
to  draw  out  the  spirit  from  the  history  before  us.  A  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  devised  by  which  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
elements  might  be  exhibited  in  a  form  of  internal  unity ;  but 
since  this  unity  is  not  directly  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  there  would  be  danger  of  treating  the  subject  rather  from  a 
dogmatical  than  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  will  there 
fore  be  better  to  take  the  historical  element  by  itself,  which  can 
be  done  the  more  briefly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  concerned  only  with 
traits  of  character. 


FIKST   PAET. 


THE   MESSIANIC    AGE. 

§  3.  Introduction. — Our  Sources  of  Knowledge. 

j]  HE    direct   sources    of  information    for   the    Messianic 
period  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  are  the  four 
canonical  gospels  and  some  few  passages  of  the  other 
New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Inasmuch  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the  contents  of  these  prin 
cipal  sources  in  more  than  one  way  through  comparison,  partly 
with  the  apostolic  period  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  partly 
with  the  oldest  non-biblical  accounts  of  the  Messianic  period,  we 
are  also  indirectly  concerned  with  the   consideration  of  certain 
collateral   and   subsidiary  sources.      These   are   of   three  kinds : 
(1.)  Those  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
apostolic  period  ;  (2.)  Eecords  of  the  times  of  Jesus  not  comprised 
in  the  canon,  especially  the  Jewish  history  of  that  period ;  and 
(3.)  Traditional  accounts  of  His  life.     Among  these  sources,  that 
matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  which  we  have  at  our  com 
mand  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  history  of  the  period,  whether  in 
classical  writers  or  in  the  known  Jewish  authors  of  the  time  ; 
whilst  other  writings  of  obscurer  origin,  whether  Jewish  or  mixed, 
as  the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  more  doubtful 
credibility.     Less  importance  attaches  to  the  special  extra-biblical 
sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus.     This  is  due  partly  to  their  scanti 
ness, — a  defect  which  attaches  not  only  to  the  few  traces  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  person  of  Jesus  to  be  found  in  the  classics,  but 
even  to  the  traditional  fragments  which  have  been  handed  down 
amongst  Christians  ;  partly  also  to  the  manifest  distortion  of  his 
torical    truth   which    appears,    for   instance,    in    the    apocryphal 
gospels,  and  in  the  traditions  based  upon  them. 

The  canon  contains  four  gospels,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
which  everywhere  runs  through  it  of  giving  a  plurality  of  writ- 
is 
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ings,  which  set  forth  the  genius  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
respectively  throw  light  upon  and  supplement  one  another.  They 
are  not  biographies,  for  they  give  the  life  of  Jesus  only  with  a 
view  of  proving  His  Messianic  character.  Consequently  they  aim 
at  producing  a  true,  but  not  a  complete,  picture,  by  a  systematic 
grouping  of  characteristic  features  ;  and  thus  they  combine  some- 
thino-  of  a  dogmatic  with  their  historical  character.  This  shows 
itself  most  in  John  and  Matthew  (but  compare  the  beginning  of 
Luke  with  the  end  of  John).  They  may,  therefore,  one  and  all 
be  said  to  represent  the  public  life  of  Jesus  from  His  baptism 
onwards,  not  offering  reflections  upon  the  facts  related,  but  only 
putting  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  true  cha 
racter  of  the  Messianic  life.  The  Hellenistic  language  is  at  the 
same  time  common  to  them  all.  The  Synoptists,  however,  are 
distinguished  from  John  by  describing  our  Lord's  ministry  in 
Galilee  only,  extending  their  account  subsequently  to  Peraea  and 
the  final  scene  at  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  repre 
sents  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Judea  and  Galilee  alternately. 
In  John  the  discourses  are  more  central,  in  the  Synoptists  less 
so.  From  the  sixth  chapter  onwards  John  gives  for  the  most 
part  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself  as  to  His  person  and 
His  work  ;  the  others  abound  more  in  such  discourses  as  stand 
in  preparative  reference  to  this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  of 
this  kind :  it  introduces  us  to  the  moral  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  so  far  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  uncentral  in  its 
character,  yet  its  precepts  do  not  aim  at  directly  representing  that 
spiritual  kingdom,  the  righteousness  of  which  it  describes,  as  the 
kingdom  to  be  founded,  ruled,  and  perfected  by  Him,  Jesus  Christ. 
Intimations  to  this  effect  are  not  wanting,  but  they  appear  more 
in  the  background.  Of  discourses  of  this  kind  the  synoptic 
gospels  contain  also,  for  instance,  certain  collections  of  parables 
(Matt.  xiii. ;  Luke  viii.,  xiv.  if.).  But  inasmuch  as  the  synoptic 
gospels  also  are  not  wanting  in  elements  of  doctrine,  which  are 
entirely  of  the  nature  of  central  truths,  because  they  treat  directly 
of  the  Messiah's  person,  or  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
His  work,  they  too  favour  the  conviction  that  with  due  regard  to 
time  and  circumstance  our  Lord  always  incorporated  both  kinds  of 
doctrinal  elements  in  His  discourses.  And  although  those  re 
corded  by  John  appear  to  bear  more  immediate  reference  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  a-wrrjp  rov  Kovpov,  this  exactly 
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falls  in  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  gospel,  which  from  begin 
ning  to  end  aims  at  representing  the  divine  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  made  flesh  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  this 
does  not  occasion  any  deficiency  of  matter,  which,  although  quite 
characteristic  of  John,  yet  shows  the  most  decided  points  of  con 
tact  with  elements  of  doctrine  found  in  the  synoptic  evangelists ; 
and  this  statement  will  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  following  pages. 
In  John,  again,  there  is  more  precision  of  historical  structure  ;  for 
not  only  does  he  give  the  progress  of  events  in  exact  chrono 
logical  order,  but  he  shows  also  their  development  from  the  very 
first  towards  the  final  catastrophe,  in  the  gradually  increasing 
hostility  to  Jesus,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  its  consequences,  He 
Himself  is  represented  as  fully  conscious.  In  short,  John's  stand 
point  is  more  universal  in  its-  character ;  that  of  the  synoptics  more 
national.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  absolute:  even  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  plainly  shows  himself  to  belong  to  the 
Jewish  nationality.  Amongst  the  Synoptists  Matthew  shows  the 
most  regard  to  events,  and  often  attends  more  to  facts  than  to 
their  chronological  order.  Luke  shows  that  he  has  combined 
fragments  collected  from  external  sources,  but  at  the  same  time 
deals  with  our  Saviour's  youth  as  a  systematic  and  beautiful 
whole.  If  Matthew  writes  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  Luke  on 
the  other  hand  writes  from  the  Pauline  standpoint  for  the  use  of 
Gentile  converts.  Mark  is  distinguished  by  little  else  than  his 
brevity. 

Although  we  no  longer  possess  the  original  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  Christian 
antiquity,  was  written  in  the  Aramaic  language,  yet  the  Greek 
text  has  been  always  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  to  be  identical 
with  the  gospel  written  by  Matthew,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  not  regarding  it  as  a  genuine  translation  of  that 
Aramaic  original.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  original 
was  at  an  early  period  altered  by  the  Jewish  Christian  sects,  and 
thus  lost  in  its  integrity,  on  which  account  the  translation  in  which 
alone  it  was  accessible  acquired  all  the  more  value.  The  quota 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament  in  many  cases  do  not  correspond 
either  with  the  LXX.  or  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  this  very 
probably  follow  the  Aramaic  gospel,  which  no  doubt  even  in 
quotations  paid  regard  to  the  interpretations  of  a  passage  which 
prevailed  in  the  current  paraphrases  of  the  day.  The  statement 
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that  we  have  nothing  more  of  Matthew's  own  than  a  collection  of 
discourses,  does  not  seem  probable  from  the  testimony  adduced  on 
the  subject.  The  objections,  however,  which  have  been  made 
to  the  historical  part  of  the  gospel  admit  of  a  different  explana 
tion.  The  didactic  element  is  certainly  the  strongest,  and  a 
preference  is  shown  by  its  author  for  the  combination  of  more 
numerous  or  longer  discourses.  When,  therefore,  he  condenses 
the  historical  element  into  a  few  leading  features,  this  is  suffi 
ciently  explained  by  the  predominant  direction  of  his  mind,  and  by 
the  design  of  bringing  prominently  forward  the  conception  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  guiding  principle  in  his 
selection  of  topics.  The  other  Synoptists  are,  like  him,  silent  as 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  although 
allusions  to  it  are  to  be  found  both  in  Matthew  (xxiii.  3  7)  and  in 
Luke  (xiii.  34);  cf.  also  Luke  x.  38  ff.  This  has  been  already 
accounted  for  in  a  general  way  by  the  structural  feature  visible 
in  them  all,  whereby  we  are  led  on,  from  the  preparation  and 
consecration  of  Jesus,  through  the  characteristic  events  of  His 
public  ministry  to  the  closing  scene.  Now,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Matthew  afforded  a  type  for  the  other  gospels,  his  late  call  also 
affords  a  point  of  explanation  (Matt.  ix.  9)  ;  and,  further,  the  cir 
cumstance  that  without  doubt  Jesus  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
whole  number  of  His  disciples  on  all  His  journeys  even  to  Jeru 
salem  (cf.  John  vii.,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  disciples,  Matt. 
x.  ;  also  Luke  x.).  Now,  if  Matthew  was  either  partially  or 
wholly  absent  at  the  festival  visits,  this  sufficiently  accounts  for 
his  only  mentioning  what  occurred  in  Galilee  and  Persea.  No 
doubt  he  had,  as  an  apostle,  delivered  the  purport  of  his  gospel 
by  word  of  mouth  many  times  before  he  committed  it  to  writing. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  narration  of  his  own  experience  naturally 
fell  into  its  present  shape,  and  this  was  passed  on  as  a  type  from 
him  to  the  others. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark,  although  it  displays  less  originality  than 
the  others,  yet  contains  enough  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  partly 
in  particular  narratives,  partly  in  the  independent  treatment  of 
individual  circumstances,  to  show  that  it  cannot  have  been  en 
tirely  formed  from  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Matthew,  although 
it  may  have  been  partially  derived  from  them.  But  other  sources 
besides  must  have  been  at  his  command.  And  individual  traits, 
such  as  the  statement  of  events  at  Gethsemane,  in  which  he  alone 
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has  the  address  to  Simon,  are  best  explained  by  adhering  to  the 
tradition  of  his  connection  with  Peter.  The  deficiency  of  earlier 
history  in  his  gospel  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  strange  even  if  his  work  were  original,  but  incomprehen 
sible  if  the  other  gospels  lay  before  him,  unless  wre  suppose  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  recollection  of  the  method  adopted  by 
Peter  in  his  didactic  discourses,  as  we  know  them  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

In  Luke,  the  parabolic  element  specially  prevails,  and  he  has, 
besides,  many  narrations  in  which  the  didactic  and  historical 
elements  are  combined.  His  history  of  the  resurrection  is  par 
ticularly  copious,  as  wTell  as  the  account,  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  of  a  circuitous  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This 
gospel  has  a  strong  historical  testimony  in  its  favour,  in  its  early 
misuse  by  Marcion,  and  also  in  its  connection  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  are  evidently  written  in  part  by  an  eye 
witness.  And  if  Luke  was  really  for  any  considerable  period 
the  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  this  would  account  for  his 
being  able  to  make  personal  investigation  in  Palestine  of  the 
events  related  in  the  gospel. 

As  regards  our  fourth  gospel,  the  testimony  of  Christian  anti 
quity,  bearing  partly  on  the  gospel  itself,  and  partly  on  the  first 
of  the  epistles  connected  with  it,  and  also  its  internal  distinc 
tive  features,  authenticate  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  doubts  even  of  modern  criticism. 
As  internal  evidence  in  its  favour,  may  be  mentioned  not  only 
individual  traits,  which  betray  an  eye-witness's  exact  knowledge  of 
facts,  but,  above  all,  the  historical  unity  of  the  whole,  in  which  a 
development  so  much  in  accordance  with  facts  is  revealed.  Its 
universality  of  scope,  and  freedom  from  national  limitations,  have  in 
particular  been  thought  suspicious  ;  but  this  arises  only  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  exaggerated  and  represented  from  a  one 
sided  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  depicts  the  Jewish  surround 
ings  of  Jesus  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  with  sharply  defined 
Jewish  characteristics.  John  relates  only  a  smaller  number  of 
characteristically  selected  miracles,  but  these  well  represent  the 
whole  miraculous  agency  of  Jesus.  The  evangelist  shows  himself 
to  have  a  thorough  insight  into  the  latter  as  a  whole,  and  gives 
to  it  the  importance  due  to  it  amongst  the  causes  of  Jesus' 
success.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  23,  viii.  30  ff.) ; 
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and  also  in  Galilee  ;  for  the  activity  in  that  place  is  plainly 
enough  put  forward  (iv.  45,  vi.  1-15,  cf.  66).  That  the  con 
ception  found  of  Jesus  Himself  is  not  a  really  different  one  in 
the  Synoptists  and  in  John,  has  to  be  shown  by  the  setting  forth 
of  the  teaching  so  as  to  form  one  single  conception  of  Him  de 
rived  from  both  sources.  Again,  the  general  course  of  our  Lord's 
career  is  not  differently  represented  in  the  two  accounts ; — at 
least,  any  one  must  have  greatly  prejudged  the  question  who 
could  venture  to  maintain  that,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  there 
were  no  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  final  catastrophe ;  and  likewise  that  John's 
conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus  is  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unvary 
ing.  In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that  the  evangelist  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  discourses  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  from 
his  own  ideas.  We  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exhibit  separately  the  Apostle  John's  system  of  doc 
trine,  and  that  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  albeit  a  cer 
tain  colouring  in  the  rendering  of  the  discourses  may  belong  to 
the  narrator.  The  gospels  generally  give  the  grandest  picture  of 
a  divinely-human  personality,  whose  superhuman  claims  are  yet 
comprised  in  all  their  ethical  greatness,  and  pervade  the  whole 
mass  of  the  narrative.  To  have  produced  such  a  picture  far 
exceeds  the  power  of  a  mere  narrator.  But,  in  John's  Gospel 
especially,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  drawn  so  much  out  of  the 
inmost  depths  of  this  life  itself,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  to  acknowledge  their  authenticity  or  to  ascribe 
them  to  an  author  of  the  second  century.  Not  even  to  an 
apostle  could  we  venture  to  attribute  them. 

To  speak,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
these  writings  have  been  understood.  The  allegorical  interpreta 
tion  sprang  up  on  a  field  foreign  to  Christianity ;  it  was  soon  con 
tinued  in  the  Church  only  in  the  form  of  edifying  application, 
and  subsisted  in  this  way  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  with  the 
historical  mode  of  interpretation,  and  on  the  same  basis.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  last  century  to  resuscitate  the  revolting  hypo 
thesis  of  a  deceptive  design  brought  forward  by  the  exasperated 
and  desperate  enemies  of  Christianity ;  but  this  soon  succumbed 
to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  side,  the  so-called 
natural  explanation  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  soon  made 
it  impossible.  Thus  nothing  remained  for  those  who  would  not 
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acknowledge  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospels,  but  the  assumption 
that  they  were  traditions  which  had  their  origin  in  the  inventive 
and  poetizing  spirit  of  the  people.  And  this  view  was  adopted 
more  eagerly  in  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  traditions 
of  antiquity.  But  it  is,  moreover,  on  external  grounds  impossible 
that  tradition  should  have  been  able  to  substitute  a  mass  of  fictions 
for  genuine  historical  records  in  the  Church.  For,  as  the  most 
unsuspected  apostolical  testimony  in  the  epistolary  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  show,  the  life  of  Jesus  was  never  left  to  be 
attested  by  tradition  of  this  kind ;  but,  being  at  first  in  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  themselves,  was  handed  down  from  them  by  means  of  a 
well-ordered  ecclesiastical  ministry.  The  more  impossible  it  became 
on  historical  grounds  to  regard  the  whole  existence  and  life  of 
Jesus  as  a  myth,  the  more  inducements  there  were  for  endeavour 
ing  to  assume  signs  of  a  mythical  element  in  the  narratives  them 
selves.  These  signs,  however,  are  not  restricted  to  the  universal 
criteria  of  historical  truth ;  but  those  which  possess  most  force  and 
widest  application  are  always  deduced  from  a  view  of  nature  and 
history,  which  excludes  miracles,  or  from  a  lower  view  of  the  per 
son  of  Jesus,  which  is  opposed  to  everything  that  tends  to  glorify 
Him,  and  consequently  bases  the  history  on  nothing  better  than 
dogmatic  hypothesis.  But  what  tells  most  decisively  against  the 
mythical  view,  is  the  fact  which  cannot  be  got  over,  that  the  origin 
of  these  myths  does  not  admit  of  a  sufficient  explanation,  either  on 
a  retrospective  or  prospective  view  of  the  history.  For,  as  regards 
the  first,  the  Christian  Messiah  was,  notwithstanding  the  basis  laid 
for  Him  in  the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  entirely  different 
person  from  him  whom  the  Jews  expected ;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
the  original  Christian  conception,  from  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sprung,  is  based  simply  on  history.  The  characteristic  of  this 
conception  plainly  is,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  redeeming  life. 
And  the  fact  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  which  lay  from  the 
beginning  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  does  not  consist  in  the 
existence  of  the  idea,  but  in  the  reality  of  the  life  sought  for. 
Without  this,  Christianity  would  sink  to  the  level  of  ante- Chris 
tian  religions ;  it  would  be,  like  them,  an  endless  seeking  after 
truth,  instead  of  wearing  as  its  distinctive  characteristic  that  it 
has  found  it  in  Christ. 

Apart  from  the   external  evidence   in  their  favour,  which  lies 
in  the  style  and  recognition  of  the  gospel  writings  themselves 
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and  is  referred  to  in  biblical  introduction,  the  decisive  ground 
for  their  acceptance  as  real  history  lies  in  the  existence  of  the 
apostolic  church,  and  in  its  inner  growth  and  incorporation  with 
the  life  of  Jesus.  This  apostolical  church,  however,  offers  us 
direct  as  well  as  indirect  proofs.  In  the  apostolic  letters,  as 
didactic  and  hortatory  epistles  addressed  to  already  existing 
communities,  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  any  description 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  principal  facts  of  His  life  are  con 
stantly  referred  to  as  historically  known  and  certain.  Cf.  on  the 
subject  of  His  life  and  parentage,  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  7  ; 
Bom.  i.  3,  cf.  ix.  5  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8  ;  Gal.  iv.  4  ; — on  His  suffer 
ings,  death,  and  resurrection,  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4  ;  Eom. 

v{  9;  10  ; on  His  dignity  and  sinlessness  and  His  work,  Eom. 

viii.  '3,  4?;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4;  Eom.  viii.  1*7,  34,  xiv.  9,  10,  cf.  ii. 
6,  16  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  Eom.  iv.  25,  v.  11  ff . ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ; 
l'  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  Eom.  viii.  9  ff.  Upon  this  rests 
the  whole  Pauline  Christology.  Now  Paul  was  certainly  not  an 
eye-witness,  and  his  evangelical  announcement  was  quite  an 
original  one  (Gal.  i.) ;  but  yet  he  was  in  communication  with  eye 
witnesses  of  the  facts  (Gal.  ii.),  and  must  have  collected  from 
them  information  about  what  had  happened.  We  see,  for  in 
stance,  how,  with  regard  to  the  Last  Supper,  he  appeals  to  some 
definite  information  on  the  subject  (1  Cor.  xi.) ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  the  resurrection,  to  the  minutely  detailed  external  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (1  Cor.  xv.).  He  is  also  careful,  where  precepts  of 
life  are  concerned  (1  Cor.  vii.),  to  distinguish  between  matters 
actually  determined  by  Jesus,  and  his  own  or  any  other  opinions 
respecting  them.  Thus  we  find  both  requisites, — that  he  rests 
upon  history,  and  that  he  deals  with  it  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner.  Equally  strong  testimony  to  the  same  principal  facts 
is  borne  by  the  Apostle  John,  who,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  most  positive  terms  as  an  eye-witness  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  Peter  (1  Epist.)  and  of  James  is  of  the  same  kind. 
So  also,  outside  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  unvarying  tradition  of 
the  ancient  church  speaks  of  a  firmly  rooted  and  abiding  conviction 
on  this  subject.  The  very  silence  of  Josephus  is  a  testimony  for 
the  life  of  Jesus ;  for,  had  he  been  able  to  disprove  the  validity  of 
the  Christian  statement,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so.  The  con 
clusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
and  of  the  idea  on  which  it  rests  is  a  fact  which  can  be  explained 
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in  no  other  way  than  by  the  extraordinary  personality  and  history 
which  are  claimed  for  it.  It  is  contrary  to  all  historical  analogy 
that  a  number  of  obscure  individuals  should  have  been  the  authors 
of  these  world-transforming  ideas,  except  under  the  genuine  guid 
ance  of  a  master  spirit.  And  without  doubt  it  would  have  far 
exceeded  the  capability  of  such  narrators,  and  still  more  of  the 
disciples  in  general,  to  work  out  by  their  own  unaided  powers 
the  conception  of  such  a  personality ;  and  herein  exactly  lies  its 
historical  probability,  or,  indeed,  truth. 

All  objections  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  are  easily  removed,  if  we  look  at  the  grand  inner  harmony 
of  the  picture  of  His  life  which  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  a  per 
fect  human  personality  which  meets  us  there.  Where  it  tran 
scends  the  limits  of  mere  humanity,  it  still  exhibits  amidst  all 
its  personal  power  a  discretion  so  meek  and  lowly,  that  we  are 
compelled  either  to  regard  Him  as  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor ;  or, 
failing  to  reconcile  either  of  these  suppositions  with  His  human 
character,  to  acknowledge  that  He  was  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  that  His  supernatural  claim  rests  in  the  inmost  depths  of 
His  consciousness,  and  was  therefore  a  true  one.  Understood 
in  this  way,  this  absolutely  unique  personality  agrees  with  the 
historically  unique  character  of  Christianity.  But,  notwithstand 
ing  its  miraculous  nature,  it  also  forms  a  part  of  an  organized 
system,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  whole  period  of  revelation 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and,  in  its  subsequent 
effects,  buds,  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  myth,  that  the  fact  shows 
itself  as  the  highest  development  of  an  historically  antecedent 
idea.  But  why  should  not  God  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
He  has  so  prepared  the  way  ?  The  effects  are,  however,  quite 
homogeneous  to  the  miraculous  beginning.  The  more  firmly, 
therefore,  the  main  fact  is  established,  the  greater  right  we  have 
to  demand  that  the  first  question  asked  by  an  impartial  inquirer 
should  be,  What  has  taken  place  ?  and  then,  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Also,  that  characteristics  should  not  be  pre 
supposed  of  everything  which  has  taken  place  which  run  counter 
to  the  very  character  of  the  facts,  and  make  them  antecedently 
impossible,  because  a  certain  philosophical  view  looks  upon 
every  miracle  as  impossible.  But  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
miraculous  cannot  constitute  itself  the  law  of  historical  inquiry. 
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The  true  critic  will  hold  fast  to  the  main  historical  facts  and  all 
that  is  necessarily  involved  in  them ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he 
will  apply  to  the  accounts  in  question  the  test  of  their  internal 
agreement.  These  accounts  exhibit  some  points  of  difference. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  the  most  notorious  facts  of  profane 
history,  without  any  one  dreaming  of  its  being  necessary  on  that 
account  to  call  in  question  the  facts  themselves.  Many  difficul 
ties,  arising  from  this  varied  mode  of  presentation,  vanish  of 
themselves  as  soon  as  the  task  of  forming  a  judgment  is  simply 
set  about  with  an  honest  purpose.  So  far  as  some  of  these  state 
ments  bear  a  peculiar  stamp,  the  fact  is  explained  by  the  copious 
ness  of  form  and  expression  assumed  by  the  grandeur  of  our 
Lord's  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  above-cited 
example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.),  how  conscientiously, 
in  apostolic  times,  the  authentic  discourses  of  Jesus  were  selected 
and  handed  down.  With  this  agrees  the  careful  transmission  of 
the  discourses  in  Matthew ;  and  even  in  John  it  can  be  shown 
how  well  he  distinguishes  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  their  type 
of  doctrine  from  his  own.  The  subjective  nature  of  the  repre 
sentation  takes  nothing  from  its  historical  character.  It  is  itself 
only  an  indirect  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  which  was  at 
work.  But,  where  the  same  circumstances  are  differently  re 
ported,  the  critic  has  to  decide  whether  the  facts  are  really 
identical  or  not,  only  he  must  do  this  on  historical,  not  on 
philosophical  grounds.  No  theory  of  inspiration  can  prevent  our 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  such  elements  of  uncertainty. 
The  method  of  biblical  theology  is  of  necessity  purely  historical, 
and  hence  the  manner  alone  in  which  the  Scripture  expresses 
itself  can  here  be  considered.  And  here  the  general  possibility 
must  be  admitted,  that  even  a  decided  theory  of  divine  inspiration 
may  be  compatible  with  the  admission  of  individual  elements  not 
strictly  authentic,  provided  only  that  the  transmission  of  that 
which  regards  the  nature  of  Christianity  lies  under  no  suspicion. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

§  4.  Nature  of  the  Subject. 

CHRISTIANITY  in  the  Messianic  period  is  essentially  bound  up 
with,  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  herein  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  His  historical  appearance  and  the  didactic 
expression  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Now,  all  that  is  aimed  at  here  being  to  describe  the  essential 
features  of  Christianity  during  this  period,  our  sketch  will  certainly 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  but  not  in  its  details.  Hence  it 
is  clearly  not  a  biography  of  Jesus, — a  subject,  however,  which  has 
possessed  a  copious  literature  of  its  own  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century.  The  essential  facts  are  what  we  are  most  concerned 
with,  and  these  are  the  turning-points  in  our  Lord's  history,  as  His 
birth  related  by  two,  His  death,  resurrection,  and  glorification 
by  all  four,  evangelists  ;  and  also  a  compendium  of  historical 
details,  so  far  as  they  display  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  person. 
It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  to  describe  every  individual 
miracle,  but  only  in  general  our  Lord's  activity  in  works  of  that 
kind,  and  its  characteristic  features  as  an  essential  phase  of  His 
historical  manifestation. 

The  early  history  of  Jesus  must  also  form  a  part  of  our  pre 
sent  plan ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  question,  in 
which  sense  the  birth  and  youth  of  Jesus  form  essential  parts  of 
His  personal  manifestation. 


I.  THE  EARLY  HISTOEY  OF  JESUS. 

§  5.  A  General  View  of  the  Above. 

The  accounts  of  Jesus'  early  years,  compared  with  those  of  His 
public  life,  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  gospel  preaching  of 
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the  apostles  and  their  coadjutors.  For  only  the  later  events  could 
form  the  topic  of  a  discourse  intended  to  make  proselytes.  It 
was  the  public  life  only  which  could  found  a  new  faith ;  other 
things  could  do  no  more  than  contribute  to  its  support.  And  it 
was  of  importance  before  unbelievers  that  the  facts  should  be 
attested  by  contemporary  evidence.  On  this  account  Mark  and 
John  begin  with  the  public  life,  and  even  in  the  Acts,  John's 
baptism  is  adhered  to  as  the  starting-point  of  the  apostolic  testi 
mony  (Acts  i.  21,  22,  x.  36-41,  37,  39,  xiii.  24);  and  for  the 
same  reason  also  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  prior  in  historical 
importance  to  that  of  Christmas.  But,  as  the  interest  a,  believer 
takes  in  the  subject  is  different  from  that  of  an  unbeliever,  it  be 
comes  necessary  to  trace  the  life  of  Jesus  to  its  source ;  and  this 
requirement  had  to  be  satisfied  in  the  gospels  written  for  the 
church.  A  more  general  Christian  interest  "than  that  exhibited 
in  St.  Matthew  must  be  presupposed  in  the  man  to  whom  Luke's 
Gospel  is  addressed.  The  evangelist  himself  evidently  possessed 
the  extensive  scheme  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  true  his 
torian  ;  and  his  aim  had  in  view  the  whole  province  of  the  attain 
able.  Although  this  might  have  been  possible  by  fictitious 
narrative,  either  intentional  and  conscious,  or  unintentional  and 
mythical,  yet  authentic  traditions  and  historical  investigation 
would  be  equally  available  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  these  were 
accessible  to  the  apostles  and  their  contemporaries,  who  had  our 
Lord's  mother  living  amongst  them  (Acts  i.  14,  cf.  John  xix.  26, 
27).  The  objection  that  even  the  family  of  Jesus  had  no  belief 
in  Him  (John  vii. ;  Mark  iii.)  cannot  be  maintained.  In  the 
expression  of  doubt  concerning  Him  recorded  by  Mark  (iii.  21) 
Mary  herself  took  no  part ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  she  should  prefer  to  ponder  in  her  own  thoughtful  spirit  over 
the  earlier  events,  rather  than  make  them  known  prematurely  even 
to  her  nearest  relatives.  In  the  case  of  our  Lord's  brethren,  the 
proverb  about  the  prophet  in  his  own  country  was  certainly  ful 
filled  to  the  letter ;  yet  they  also  believed  after  the  resurrection. 

Whether  the  accounts  relating  to  this  period  are  to  be  re 
garded  as  trustworthy,  obviously  depends  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

(a)  The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew,  has 
been  often  attacked  and  defended  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  The  external  reasons  against  them  founded  on  the  nature 
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of  the  manuscripts  will  not  bear  investigation.  The  use  of  the 
chapters  in  question  amongst  the  fathers  extends  as  far  back  as 
Justin,  who,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  quotes  as  from  Matthew 
the  Old  Testament  passages  therein  referred  to,  and  manifestly 
makes  free  use  of  him  himself.  Celsus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
learn  from  Origen,  disputed  the  genuineness  of  these  accounts. 
They  make  good  their  claim,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  original 
portions  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  not  only  by  their  language,  which 
might  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Greek  translators,  but  also  by 
their  whole  general  mode  of  expression.  The  Ebionites  and  the 
Gnostics  alike  rejected  them  on  dogmatic  grounds.  For  these 
dogmas  made  them  necessarily  averse  not  only  to  the  history  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  but  also  to  the  genealogy  (in  which,  ver.  16, 
Mary  is  mentioned),  and  to  the  story  of  the  magi ;  for,  according 
to  the  Ebionites,  who  held  that  Jesus  first  became  the  Messiah  at 
His  baptism,  His  star  could  not  have  shown  itself  so  early. 

(&)  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke 
only  Marcion  can  be  adduced,  but  his  criticism  proves  nothing  at 
all.  The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  Jewish 
vein  of  thought  which  runs  through  them,  is  that  Luke  met  with 
some  earlier  sources  of  information,  which  he  regarded  as  com 
pletely  trustworthy. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  apply  the  principles  of  internal 
criticism  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  that  chiefly  on  the  formal 
ground  of  the  relation  which  the  two  accounts  bear  to  each  other, 
and  their  discrepancies  or  incompatibility.  Both  accounts  are 
undeniably  of  a  fragmentary  character.  The  only  circumstances 
they  possess  in  common  are  the  proof  of  our  Lord's  descent  from 
David  (but  dealt  with  in  different  ways),  the  account  of  His  super 
natural  generation,  and  of  His  birth  at  Bethlehem.  Matthew's 
narrative,  however,  is  given  from  Joseph's  standpoint,  Luke's  from 
that  of  Mary;  and  the  two  are  therefore  quite  independent  of 
each  other.  Matthew's  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  Messianic 
character  of  Jesus  from  His  earliest  youth  by  means  of  the  history 
of  the  magi,  and  of  His  rescue  from  the  consequent  peril  of  His 
life,  no  less  than  by  the  genealogy  and  proof  of  His  supernatural 
birth.  He  is  satisfied  when  he  has  attained  this  object,  which  he 
clearly  indicates  by  referring  back  to  the  Messianic  prophecies 
themselves.  Luke  has  essentially  the  same  object  in  view,  re 
tracing  as  he  does  the  connection  between  Jesus  and  John  the 
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Baptist  to  its  source,  adding  some  scenes  from  the  childhood  of 
the  former,  which  had  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  the  mother's 
heart.  Now,  the  fragmentary  character  of  such  a  history  of  his 
youth  almost  necessitates  that  one  statement  should  deviate  from 
the  other  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  to  contradict  it.  But 
there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  For  we  can  easily  suppose  that  the 
presentation  in  the  Temple  may  have  taken  place  before  the  ar 
rival  of  the  magi.  The  statement  at  first  sight  opposed  to  this 
(Luke  ii.  3  9)  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the  evangelist  passes 
on  to  his  main  subject,  the  events  which  took  place  at  Nazareth. 

The  return  to  Nazareth,  by  a  journey  of  several  days,  imme 
diately  after  the  presentation,  is  not  in  itself  very  probable ;  but 
the  presentation  must  by  no  means  be  regarded  on  that  account 
as  having  taken  place  after  the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  fragment 
ary  character,  therefore,  of  these  notices  explains  the  difficulty  of 
the  return  to  Nazareth  appearing,  according  to  Luke's  account,  to 
follow  upon  the  presentation,  whereas  it  took  place,  as  Matthew 
relates,  from  out  of  Egypt ;  and  also  the  appearance,  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  of  Bethlehem  having  been  their  earlier  abode.  But 
we  must  also  notice  that  Joseph,  from  whose  standpoint  Matthew 
proceeds,  certainly  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  even  though  he  may 
have  had  no  house  there.  (As  to  the  double  pedigree,  see  below.) 
Thus  much,  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  two  accounts, 
that  there  was  not  originally  any  one  of  sole  and  undisputed 
authority, — a  fact  perfectly  consistent  with  the  credibility  of  the 
various  existing  narrations,  of  which  each  of  the  two  evangelists 
has  handed  down  a  portion  in  internal  agreement  with  the  other, 
Matthew  giving  greater  prominence  to  its  retrospective  bearing  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Luke  to  matters  of  more  purely  historical 
interest. 

Thus  the  chief  objection  to  the  accounts,  entertained  even  by 
biographers  of  Jesus  who  otherwise  admit  the  historical  character  of 
the  individual, — which,  too,  has  afforded  such  facilities  for  attacks 
like  that  of  Strauss, — lies  entirely  in  the  tenor  of  the  accounts  them 
selves.  People  demur  to  the  supernatural  occurrences  which  are 
related,  not  considering  that  the  same  objection,  if  valid,  attaches 
to  the  whole  life  no  less  than  to  the  early  childhood  of  Jesus  :  the 
one  is  not  more  full  of  wonders  than  the  other.  If  the  truth  of 
the  former  be  admitted, — of  the  noble  and  harmonious  picture  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  is  presented  in  the  gospels,  with  every  re- 
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quisite  not  only  for  leading  captive  but  also  for  completely  satis 
fying  the  human  soul,  the  only  picture  which  is  at  all  adequate  to 
the  true  idea  of  Christianity  and  its  world-wide  importance  and 
activity, — then  must  we  allow  that  the  early  history  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  fully  corresponds  to  the  harmonious  whole.  It  is  entirely 
owing  to  this  miraculous  manifestation  that  the  higher  life  has 
attained  even  its  present  degree  of  development  in  human  nature. 
And  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speculation  which  finds  this 
miracle  impossible.,  to  point  to  the  course  of  history  developed 
during  the  last  two  thousand  years  as  the  superstructure  resting 
on  that  foundation. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  these  accounts  occupy  a  dif 
ferent  position  to  that  of  the  apostolic  testimony  to  our  Lord's 
later  life.  For,  as  regards  these  earlier  events,  the  apostles  were 
not  eye  but  ear  witnesses.  We  have,  therefore,  only  two  accounts 
of  this  history,  and  there  is  but  little  which  is  related  in  both. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  affect  their  credibility. 

§  6.  Descent  and  Birth  of  Jesus. 

The  principal  fact  of  the  conception  is  unequivocally  and 
unanimously  indicated  by  both  evangelists.  Matthew  implies  it 
(i.  16)  by  the  omission  of  the  form  eyevvrjae  in  the  genealogy, 
and  verse  18  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  preposition 
e/c  excludes  every  other  explanation,  as,  for  instance,  in  conformity 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.  with  foregoing  prophecy,  or  in  a  manner 
well  pleasing  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  approved  of  God,  and  not 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  man.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  all 
such  interpretations  are  excluded  by  the  historical  connection  in  re 
gard  to  the  behaviour  of  Joseph.  A  natural  conception  by  another 
man, — a  crime,  according  to  national  ideas,  worthy  of  death, — 
does  not  agree  with  either  of  the  above-mentioned  explanations. 
The  sense  is  therefore  clear.  It  is  a  conception  brought  about 
without  man's  participation  by  the  creative  power  of  God.  And 
precisely  the  same  fact  is  undeniably  asserted  by  St.  Luke  also. 
The  negative  side  of  it  is  expressed  by  Mary  (i.  34),  and  the 
positive  by  the  angel  (i.  35).  The  ciyiov  (neuter,  because  it  is 
the  yet  impersonal  foetus)  will  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  same 
immediate  creative  sense  as  Adam  (iii.  38) ;  so  that  here  also  we 
are  referred  to  the  creative  power  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  masculine  human  agency. 
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The  foremost  objection  urged  against  these  accounts  is,  that 
they  are  internally  contradictory.  Although  the  details  follow  one 
another  easily  and  conformably  to  fact, — viz.  the  announcement  to 
Mary,  Mary's  visit  to  Elisabeth,  the  announcement  to  Joseph,  and 
our  Saviour's  birth, — still  a  contradiction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
fact,  that  the  second  angelic  message  followed  as  a  simple  repeti 
tion,  without  reference  to  the  first,  and  with  no  blame  for  disbelief 
in  the  earlier  one,  and  that  between  Mary  and  Joseph  themselves 
no  explanation  had  taken  place.  Now,  there  could  have  been  no 
such  reference  or  blame  if  Joseph  were  unaware  of  the  earlier 
angelic  message.  But  if  he  knew  of  it,  the  mere  agreement  be 
tween  the  two  messages  would  doubtless  have  at  once  removed 
all  uncertainty  from  his  mind.  And  yet  the  very  naturalness  of 
the  doubt,  in  the  face  of  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  fact, 
would  have  removed  all  cause  for  blame.  Besides  which,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  Mary  had  thus  early  communicated  it  to  him. 
But,  in  our  ignorance  whether  she  had  in  the  interval  any  oppor 
tunities  of  confidential  intercourse  with  him  on  the  subject,  or  was 
not  rather  obliged  to  leave  it  in  higher  hands,  we  must  pronounce 
her  too  free  from  blame.  Thus  no  blame  attaches  in  any  case  to 
either,  and  the  accounts  are  natural  and  consistent. 

But  the  event  itself  has  of  late  been  impugned  on  physico- 
theological  grounds, — the  attack  being  directed  (1)  physiologically 
against  the  circumstance  of  the  miracle  ;  (2)  theologically  against 
the  purpose  of  it.  As  regards  the  latter,  others  have  adopted 
Schleiermacher's  view,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  merely  paternal 
participation  would  not  have  sufficed  to  secure  perfect  sinlessness 
in  the  new  life,  which  end,  however,  might  have  been  attained  by 
the  mere  purification  of  both  sources  of  parentage  alike.  But 
this  view  quite  overlooks  the  main  point  involved,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  the  sensual  act  of  generation,  which  exclusion  would 
entirely  alter  the  maternal  participation  (cf.  John  i.  13).  Thus, 
then,  the  fact  appears  quite  adequate  to  the  object  in  view  ;  and, 
this  object  being  parallel  to  that  of  creation  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  creative  act,  setting  aside  the  laws  of  nature, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  performed,  those  laws  being  them 
selves  established  only  by  the  act  and  purpose  of  creation. 

A  further  objection  against  the  supernatural  conception  is  of  an 
historico-exegetical  character,  and  is  founded  partly  on  the  silence 
of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  point,  partly  on  doctrines 
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and  facts  held  to  be  opposed  to  it.  (a)  The  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke,  it  is  said,  make  no  further  allusion  to  it.  But  this  was 
unnecessary,  since  they  had  already  given  such  decided  promi 
nence  to  the  fact.  And  when  the  expressions  parents  and  father 
occur  (Luke  ii.  41,  48),  we  must  surely  assume  that  they  are 
used  in  the  sense  required  by  the  immediately  preceding  narra 
tive.  In  the  same  way,  the  fact  of  the  Davidical  genealogies 
running  through  Joseph  is  a  proof  that  the  evangelists  at  least 
did  not  regard  these  genealogies  as  contradicting  the  conception. 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself,  in  the  face  of  depreciatory 
expressions  as  to  His  descent,  should  have  referred  to  the  mode 
of  His  origin,  is  nothing  less  than  absurd ;  for  this  would  only 
have  exposed  Him  to  fresh  obloquy.  He  did  all  that  could  pos 
sibly  be  required  in  bearing  witness  to  Himself  simply  as  the  Son 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  in  the  only  true  sense  of  that  expression. 
(&)  Allowing  that  the  epistolary  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  mention  the  fact  (not  even  Eom.  i.  3  ;  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Heb. 
vii.  3),  the  omission  is  of  no  importance.  For  it  was  not  neces 
sary  to  put  this  truth  prominently  forward  in  founding  Chris 
tianity,  but  it  was  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostles' 
teaching  first  to  plant  a  faith  in  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus,  from 
which  faith  the  admission  of  the  fact  in  question  would  neces 
sarily  follow,  (c)  But  it  has  also  been  said  that  John's  view  of 
the  incarnation,  and  of  the  indwelling  of  a  divine  hypostasis  in 
Jesus,  contradicts  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  far  from 
contradicting,  his  doctrine  even  requires  it ;  for  how  could  the 
result  have  been  brought  about  without  such  a  conception  ?  This 
argument  becomes  irresistible  when  supported  by  the  statement  in 
John's  Gospel,  that  what  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  (d)  NOT  is 
it  of  any  importance  that  Mark  also,  in  his  abridgment,  passes  over 
this  fact  unmentioned. 

To  the  untenableness  of  the  above-named  objections,  must  be 
added  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  mythical  origin  to  the  narrative. 
The  facts  brought  forward  to  connect  it  with  Old  Testament  ideas 
are  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Something  beyond  a  differ 
ence  in  degree  must  surely  exist  between  distinguished  men  bom 
of  aged  parents,  and  also  the  term  son  of  God  as  applied  to  kings 
and  heroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Him  who  owed  His  origin  to 
no  human  father  on  the  other.  It  is  not  only  probable,  from  the 
scantiness  of  our  information,  but,  from  Justin's  Dialogue  with 
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Trypho,  it  is  certain,  that  Isa.  vii.  was  not  interpreted  messiani- 
cally  by  the  Jews.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  in 
question  was  most  violently  attacked  by  the  Ebionites ;  and  that  the 
LXX.  has  been  blamed  for  its  translation  irapOevos  in  this  passage. 
But  if  the  Jewish  line  of  reference  is  closed  against  us,  still  less 
can  the  origin  we  are  contending  for  be  explained  by  an  appeal 
to  heathen  analogies  of  sons  of  gods  and  various  incarnations, 
all  resting  on  entirely  different  hypotheses,  apart  from  the  ex 
trinsic  improbability  of  the  idea  as  regards  a  narrative  which 
belongs  to  the  Hebraistic  elements  of  St.  Luke.  This  much  alone 
is  evident  from  these  analogies,  that  the  premonitory  tendency  of 
subjective  religion  is  towards  a  reunion  of  the  divine  and  human, 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  divine  origin  and  person  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  regeneration  by  the  Spirit, 
the  whole  tenor  of  which  being  so  entirely  different,  cannot  have 
given  occasion  to  the  narrative.  And  still  less  can  it  be  referred 
to  an  over-estimate  of  the  unmarried  life ;  for  the  gospels  presup 
pose  that  a  real  marriage  between  Mary  and  Joseph  was  after 
wards  consummated.  Thus  the  mythical  view  is  refuted  by  its 
internal  impossibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  course  of 
New  Testament  development,  which  leads  on  from  facts  to  ideas 
and  doctrines,  will  not  prove  to  have  belied  itself.  Even  the 
conferring  of  the  name  of  Jesus  is,  if  not  a  convincing,  yet  a 
supporting  proof,  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  occurrence.  The 
significance  of  the  fact, — and  that  it  has  significance  is  evident  from 
the  "therefore"  (Bio)  of  Luke  i.  35, — lies  in  its  being  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  life  for  mankind,  a  life  of  pure  humanity.  The 
proportions  of  the  synoptic  view  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  the  incarnation,  nor  is  absolute  sinlessness  as  yet  asserted  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  Adam.  But,  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
generative  act  from  the  origin,  a  higher  degree  of  purity  was  at 
all  events  secured  for  the  offspring.  The  personality,  which  was 
thus  spared  from  being  interwoven  with  the  continuity  of  our 
sinful  nature,  adopted  from  it  so  much  only  as  was  homogeneous 
to  its  divine  origin,  and  consequently  bears  within  itself  a  purity 
and  power  resulting  from  the  divine  consciousness,  enabling 
it  to  become  a  new  starting-point  for  humanity.  This  is  the 
synoptical  idea,  answering  to  the  Pauline  comparison  of  Christ 
with  Adam,  and  to  his  apprehension  of  Him  as  the  Lord  from 
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heaven  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  and  as  the  life-giving  Spirit  (xv.  45,  cf. 
Bom.  v.  12  if.). 

The  reverse  of  the  generation  without  paternity  is  the  descent 
from  the  race  of  David.  Matthew  and  Luke  give  genealogies 
which  aim  at  proving  Jesus  to  have  been  descended  from  David, 
as  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  He  must  have  been,  and  also 
from  Abraham  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  theocratic  promise.  But 
whilst  Matthew  confines  himself  to  this,  Luke  goes  back  to  Adam. 
By  connecting  Jesus  with  the  first  man,  he  also  places  Him  in 
historical  connection  with  all  mankind,  thus  proving  himself  to  be 
a  imiversalist  of  the  Pauline  school. 

The  genealogy  of  Matthew  traces  the  descent  from  David 
through  Solomon  and  familiar  royal  names  ;  that  of  Luke,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  series  of  obscure  names  through  Nathan.  The 
latter  has  therefore  been  believed  to  be  a  genealogy  of  Mary, — an 
opinion  the  more  readily  embraced,  because  it  appeared  to  har 
monize  better  with  the  story  of  the  conception.  An  old  tradition 
also  speaks  of  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David.  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  words  in  Luke  iii.  23, 
whether  Heli  be  regarded  as  father-in-law  or  grandfather.  Further, 
it  appears  to  result  from  Luke  ii.  4  and  i.  27  that  the  evangelist 
ascribed  a  descent  from  David  to  Joseph  only  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
genealogy  of  the  mother  would,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  have 
had  no  weight  at  all.  For  this  very  reason,  the  union  of  the  con 
ception  with  the  genealogy,  even  if  regarded  as  Joseph's,  would 
be  in  no  way  opposed  to  Jewish  views  of  legitimate  descent. 

NOT  do  the  two  genealogies,  even  if  they  both  refer  to  Joseph, 
exclude  each  other.  Their  existence  side  by  side  may  be  explained 
either  by  a  marriage  of  two  half-brothers,  or  more  simply  by 
assuming  that  one  gives  the  natural,  the  second  the  legal  descent 
through  adoption.  If  we  choose  the  latter  supposition,  the 
marriage  of  Mary  as  an  heiress  into  the  line  of  David  would  at 
any  rate  help  to  explain  the  old  tradition  of  her  descent  from  him. 
All  that  has  been  proved  hitherto  is  that  such  a  mode  of  recon 
ciling  the  genealogies  is  not  improbable.  Other  difficulties  re 
main  behind,  such  as  the  double  mention  of  Zorobabel,  and  the 
omission  of  the  three  kings.  But  the  genealogy  may  still  be 
credible  as  a  whole  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  especially  those  of 
them  which  arise  from  the  abridgments  not  unusual  in  such  cases. 

O 

Everything  combines  to  prove  that  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 

c 
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David  was  not  questioned  by  His  contemporaries  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  27, 
xii.  22  f.,  xx.  30  f.  [Mark  x.  47;  Luke  xviii.  35  ff.J  xxi.  9; 
[Acts  ii.  30  ;  Horn.  i.  3,  ix.  5  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8  ;  Eev.  v.  5,  xxii.  16]) ; 
nor  is  His  own  testimony  (Matt.  xxii.  41-46)  in  any  way  opposed 
to  it.  The  importance  attaching  to  this  feature  serves  also  to 
explain  His  acknowledgment  as  the  Messiah ;  and  the  fact  being 
once  admitted,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment  on 
historical  grounds  to  trace  out  and  compile  the  genealogies. 

In  accordance  with  a  prevailing  idea  founded  on  Micah  v.  1, 
Bethlehem  was  the  place  of  Jesus'  birth.  This  is  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  1) ;  but  Luke  states  in  detail,  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  left  Nazareth,  their  usual  abode,  and  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  census  travelled  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  birth  took 
place.  The  supposition  that  Nazareth  was  their  earlier  dwelling- 
place  is  not  contradicted  by  Matthew  (ii.  22,  23) ;  for  it  might  very 
well  have  been  a  question  with  them  at  that  time  (having  the  child- 
Messiah  committed  to  their  care),  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  them  to  live  at  Bethlehem  on  account  of  its  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  associations  connected 
with  Nazareth.  That  this  is  not  more  plainly  expressed  is  due 
to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  account. 

But  Luke  enters  more  minutely  into  particulars,  mentioning  a 
Eoman  census  as  the  occasion  of  what  followed.     Now,  it  has 
been  thought  improbable  that  either  of  them,  and  especially  Mary, 
should  have  gone  to  the  place  of  their  ancestry  for  such  a  pur 
pose.      Yet  recent  investigations   have   shown  that   among   the 
Romans  every  one  was  assessed  at  the  place  where  he  was  a 
municipal  freeman  ;  and,  moreover,  according  to  later  enactments, 
women  of  independent  fortune  were  liable  to  taxation.     It  is  not, 
however,  stated  that  Mary  was  obliged  to  appear  :  she  might  have 
followed  so  as  to  avoid  being  left  behind  without  protection,  and 
exposed  to  slanderous  reports  at   Nazareth.     The   question  now 
arises,  whether  at  this  time,  under  the  government  of  Herod,  a 
Eoman  census  could  have  taken  place.     This  is  affirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Augustus  left  behind  him  a  complete  rationarium  and 
Ireviarium  of  the  whole  empire,  which  could  be  based  only  on  a 
census  ;    that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume 
universal  proconsular  power ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  excep 
tions  are  cited  to  the  universality  of  such  a  census,  which  prove 
universalitv  to  have  been  the  rule. 
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We  are  here  met  by  the  difficulty  that  Quirinius  (Luke  ii.  2) 
was  not  proconsul  at  this  time,  and  that  under  him  undoubtedly  a 
well-known  census  did  take  place  (mentioned  in  Acts  v.  as  well  as  by 
Josephus),  which,  however,  occurred  twelve  years  later.  To  avoid 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  text,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the  planning  or  beginning  of  the  census,  and  its  actual 
carrying  out  or  completion  ;  or  Quirinius  is  not  considered  as  pro 
consul.,  but  only  as  commissary.  But  a  better  expedient  than 
either  is  to  understand  TT/OCOTT?  as  a  comparative,  this  usage  occur 
ring  both  in  Hellenistic  and  classical  Greek.  But  even  then  the 
expression  would  be  ambiguous.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  Luke,  who  was  very  exact  in  his  dates,  cannot  have  mistaken 
the  taxation  twelve  years  later  mentioned  by  himself,  and  that 
even  a  chronological  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  could  not  upset 
the  entire  fact.1 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  gospels  as  our  Lord's  birthplace.  If  the  con 
temporaries  of  Jesus  took  offence  at  His  being  a  Nazarene  (cf. 
John  vii.  41),  the  most  obvious  way  of  convincing  them  of  His 
Messiahship  would  have  been  to  maintain  against  them  the 
erroneousness  of  their  supposition ;  but  it  was  much  more  to  His 
purpose  to  do  this  in  a  different  manner.  On  John  i.  46  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Philip  might  perhaps  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  And,  moreover,  had  prominence  been 
given  to  this  fact  in  the  gospels,  critics  would  no  doubt  have 
inferred  from  it  premeditation  and  untruthfulness. 

§  7.  First  coming  into  public  Notice,  and  early  Life. 

Luke  relates  how  the  wondrous  birth  was  made  known  to 
some  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  by  a  revelation  of  angels,  and  sub 
sequently,  at  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  to  two  very  aged 
persons  by  a  spiritual  impulse  from  within.  Matthew  tells  of 
the  appearance  of  an  unusual  star,  under  the  influence  of  which 
some  eastern  magi,  having  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  came  to  do  homage  to  Him. 

According  to  Luke,  the  announcement  was  made  to  the  shep 
herds  of  Bethlehem  in  the  field  by  a  vision  of  angels  (first,  ii.  9, 
10,  of  one;  then,  13,  14,  of  many).  The  angelic  appearance  can 

1  [On  this  vexed  and  intricate  question  the  treatise  of  A.  TV.  Zumpt,  recently 
republished  in  a  more  complete  form,  should  by  all  means  be  consulted. — TK.] 
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excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  The  world  of  spirits  is  represented 
throughout  the  New  Testament  as  forming  with  mankind  the  one 
family  of  God  (Eph.  i.  10,  [in.  15  ;]  Col.  i.  20  ;  Luke  xv.  10  ; 
John  i.  52).  In  the  present  case,  the  appearance  of  angels  fulfils 
its  loftiest  aim,  first  in  the  shepherds,  whose  Messianic  faith  is 
proved  by  their  conduct ;  next  in  the  parents  of  Jesus,  to  whom 
they  impart  it ;  and  lastly  in  the  whole  Christian  Church  which 
takes  part  in  it.  All  the  circumstances  are  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  a  mythical 
hypothesis  founded  on  such  inadequate  analogies  as  are  afforded 
by  divine  appearances  to  shepherds,  and  the  glorification  attend 
ing  the  birth  of  some  great  men. 

The  second  announcement  is  connected  with  the  religious  acts 
which  were  commanded,  partly  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
partly  to  the  child  (Lev.  xii.  2-8  ;  Ex.  xiii.  2  ;  Num.  xviii.  1 5). 
The  child,  brought  by  His  mother  with  this  object  to  Jerusalem, 
two  miles  from  Bethlehem,  was  there  recognised  by  Simeon,  a 
very  aged  man  living  in  constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
(whom  some  without  any  ground  have  wished  to  identify  with 
the  father  of  Gamaliel),  and  also  by  an  aged  prophetess  called 
Anna.  No  merely  natural  explanation  of  this  incident  will 
suffice.  The  whole  is  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  Susceptibility  to  impression  meets  by  divine  arrange 
ment  with  a  fulfilment,  which  in  the  narrative  is  described  as 
miraculous,  by  everything  being  directly  traced  back  to  the  work 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Simeon  speaks  as  one  deeply  imbued  with 
Messianic  aspirations  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  widow  is  introduced  is  full  of  historic 
truth,  without  a  trace  of  mere  embellishment  and  display.  It 
were  a  disparagement  of  individual  religious  need  to  misjudge 
the  divine  purpose,  on  account  of  its  limitation  to  these  indi 
viduals.  Neither  the  parallel  between  this  scene  and  that  of 
John's  circumcision,  nor  the  desire  of  glorifying  both,  will  at  all 
explain  how  the  account  can  have  originated  in  a  myth.  So  far 
from  this,  each  event  bears  a  construction  of  its  own. 

The  third  announcement  differs  from  the  two  preceding  in 
referring  to  heathen, — certain  Persian  priests  and  astrologers,  for 
this  without  doubt  the  magi  were, — who,  having  had  their  atten 
tion  aroused  by  some  celestial  phenomenon,  inquire  after  the 
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Messiah  in  Jerusalem,  are  directed  to  Bethlehem,  and  there  find 
Him.  Messianic  hopes  had  spread  from  Israel  over  the  whole 
eastern  world.  Here  they  became  connected  with  astrology. 
These  men  were  led  either  by  an  astrological  conjecture,  or  by 
some  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  ;  most  probably 
the  latter,  for  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  connection  of 
such  an  appearance  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  hopeful 
forebodings  of  men  in  widely  different  spheres  received  their  fulfil 
ment  (Mic.  v.  2),  and  were  brought  home  to  expectant  hearts.  The 
natural  and  supernatural  react  upon  each  other  in  every  part  of  this 
occurrence.  What  the  magi  experienced  in  Jerusalem,  and  what 
led  them  thence  to  Bethlehem,  has  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 

Again,  the  danger  and  delivery  of  the  young  child,  which 
followed  these  events,  form  a  narrative  perfectly  consistent  in 
itself,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  unvarnished  history.  Certainly 
some  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  to  it  by  a 
forced  interpretation.  This  can  only  be  due  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  facts  on  the  public  mind  having  called  forth  this 
interpretation.  Here  also  the  supernatural  element  steps  in,  but 
always  in  harmony  with  the  natural  course,  as  in  the  dreams 
which  always  further  the  progress  of  events.  The  history,  too, 
harmonizes  in  a  singular  degree  with  the  well-known  cruel  and 
cowardly  character  of  Herod.  His  calculations,  resting  on  the 
guileless  nature  of  the  magi,  and  guarding  against  the  possibility 
of  arousing  any  suspicion  in  their  minds,  were  perfectly  accurate, 
and  must  have  succeeded  but  for  the  divine  interposition. 
Josephus  relates  nothing  of  this,  as,  upon  principle,  he  says 
nothing  about  Jesus.  Tradition  has,  indeed,  often  associated 
scenes  of  danger  with  the  early  history  of  great  men  ;  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  all  extraordinary  destinies  should  be  untrue. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  on  which  such  a  myth 
can  rest.  The  whole  narrative  is  so  simple  and  free  from  all 
the  exaggeration  of  tradition,  that  it  even  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  full  signification  of  the  principal  event. 

The  history  of  the  magi  is  followed  by  the  settled  residence 
of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  during  His  youth.  Matthew  derives  His 
appellation  of  Nazarene  (ii.  23)  from  a  passage  in  prophecy,  pro 
bably  referring  in  his  own  mind  to  Isaiah  xi.,  where  the  Messiah 
appears  as  a  tender  branch  [">*?.  (netser)]  springing  out  of  an  old 
and  mutilated  stem.  Jesus  dwelling  in  the  dim  obscurity  of 
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Nazareth  thus  appears  to  the  evangelist,  who  is  guided  rather  by 
deeper  associations  of  a  general  prophetic  character  than  by  the 
wording  of  any  particular  passage,  but  still  retains  the  formula 
of  quotation  (8i£  r&v  irpo^T&v).  We  see,  moreover,  by  his 
application  of  Hos.  xi.  1,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  that  he  has  also 
in  mind  a  deeper  connection  and  the  typical  analogy  of  the 
sacred  history. 

Luke  mentions  the  gradual  and  undisturbed  development  of 
the  boy,  for  which  the  retirement  of  Nazareth  was  exactly  suited. 
Some  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary  to  the  develop 
ment  of  a  nature  even  the  most  original ;  but  the  more  original 
a  nature  is,  the  better  the  commonest  conditions  will  suffice. 
These  are  here  supplied  in  a  pious  family  life,  in  the  national 
traditions,  and,  above  all,  in  the  grand  revelations  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  to  which  the  youthful  Jesus  had  access. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  Him  to  visit  the  temple  in  His 
twelfth  year,  at  which  age  children  were  considered  old  enough 
to  do  so  ;  and  while  there  He  mixes  with  the  doctors,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  disciples  of  the  rabbis.  In  all  this,  as  well 
as  in  a  moderately  wealthy  rabbi  taking  an  interest  in  the  child,  or 
even  inviting  Him  to  his  house,  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  time.  The  case  of  Samuel  presents 
only  a  very  general  resemblance  to  this.  A  peculiar  conscious 
ness  is  shown  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  His  mother,  especially  on 
account  of  the  antithetical  tone  of  these  words  ;  but  He  expresses 
nothing  more  than  perception  of  a  deeply-seated  unity  with  God. 
Whether  the  Messianic  idea  was  as  yet  joined  with  this  in  His  self- 
consciousness,  is  of  course  uncertain  ;  but  that  idea  is  so  simple 
and  genuinely  human  in  its  universality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  self-conscious 
ness  of  a  child.  The  narrative  is  also  a  voucher  for  the  absence  of 
all  special  means  of  cultivation  in  His  earlier  years.  Even  if  the 
term  rabbi  was  subsequently  applied  to  Him  from  the  very  com 
mencement  of  His  public  life,  this  proves  nothing  as  to  any 
special  education,  for  any  one  setting  up  as  a  teacher  might  be  so 
called.  TtKTcw  also  may  mean  carpenter's  son,  but  no  objection 
can  be  founded  upon  His  having  shared  Joseph's  occupation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unhistorical  than  to  picture  Him  in  connec 
tion  with  any  particular  sect. 
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II.    CHEIST'S  PBEPABATION  FOB,  AND  ENTBANCE 
UPON,  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTBY. 

§  8.  Ministry  of  the  Baptist. 

The  gospel  history  was  regarded  by  the  evangelists  as  begin 
ning  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist :  this  was  also  the  view  taken 
by  Jesus  Himself  (Luke  xvi.  16,  etc.),  and  the  evangelists  there 
fore  gave  it  an  early  and  prominent  place  in  their  accounts  (Matt. 
iii.  1-12;  Luke  iii.  1-20;  Mark  i.  1-8).  Even  John  has  in 
effect  adopted  the  same  plan,  by  commencing  with  the  Baptist's 
testimony  of  Jesus  (John  i.  19-37);  and  his  later  history  is  inter 
woven  with  the  gospel  narrative  (Matt.  xi.  1  ff.,  xiv.  1  ff. ;  John 
iii.  23  ff.).  The  sources  are  copious  enough;  and  we  have,  in 
addition,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  for  it  (Ant.  18).  Luke  only 
gives  also  John's  early  history,  the  extraordinary  events  of  which 
are  less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  looked  upon  as  showing  the  divine 
arrangement,  by  their  suitability  both  to  the  existing  circum 
stances  and  also  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  forerunner. 
The  early  history  of  John  is,  besides,  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
Jesus,  that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  gospels 
understand  his  appearance  not  as  something  accidental,  but  as 
a  high  necessity  attested  by  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Isaiah 
(xl.  3)  and  Malachi  (iii.  1,  23)  had  both  predicted  the  forerunner; 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  the  expectation  of  Elias'  coming  had 
grown  into  a  popular  belief  (Matt.  xvii.  10  ;  John  i.  21).  Jesus 
Himself  declares  this  prophecy  to  have  found  its  fulfilment  in 
John  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  12).  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  the  fiery  spirit  and  incorruptible  judicial  severity  of 
Elias  were  to  recall  the  people  and  their  leaders  to  the  true  mean 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  old  law,  and  the  moral  side  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  was  thus  to  be  introduced.  Such  was  John's  voca 
tion  (Matt.  xvii.  11),  not  arbitrarily  assumed,  but  delegated  to 
him  expressly  from  above  (Luke  iii.  2  ;  John  i.  33). 

The  whole  scope  of  John's  preaching  was  in  harmony  with  this 
design.  By  the  requirement  of  repentance,  he  announced  the 
near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  also  its  moral  cha 
racter  ;  showing  his  insight  into  the  nature  and  divine  economy 
of  this  kingdom,  by  declaring  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  descent 
from  Abraham,  but  upon  a  moral  and  religious  conversion.  In 
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the  universal  requirement  of  repentance  he  taught  the  universality 
of  sin,  and  accordingly  depicted  the  Messiah  as  the  all-searching 
Judge  ;  but  he  applied  himself  also  to  the  various  forms  of  sin,  — 
to  the  most  deeply  seated  corruption  as  well  as  to  the  special 
modes  of  individual  wrong-doing.  The  Baptist,  too,  stood  forth 
as  the  personal  embodiment  of  repentance,  and  thus  strengthened 
the  effect  of  his  exhortations. 

His  chief  course  of  action  was  the  combination  of  symbolical 
baptism  with  his  preaching.  The  direct  and  indirect  objects  of 
this  baptism  were,  respectively,  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  At  the  same  time  it  pointed  to  the  Messiah ;  but,  not  being 
effectual  for  securing  the  Messianic  salvation,  merely  having  been  a 
baptism  of  water  in  contradistinction  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
only  a  symbolical  character  can  attach  to  it.  It  was  a  divine 
summons  to  repentance  with  reference  to  belief  in  the  Messiah ; 
and  as  a  personal  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  redemption., 
confession  of  sins  was  joined  with  it.  If  we  ask  on  what  grounds 
the  choice  of  this  symbol  for  the  Baptist  rested,  Jesus  Himself 
(Matt.  xxi.  25)  points  in  a  sufficiently  marked  manner  to  the 
prophet's  divine  authorization.  But  this  does  not  supersede  the 
want  of  an  occasion  connecting  the  rite  with  some  external  cir 
cumstance.  It  was  long  thought  that  such  a  link  had  been  dis 
covered  in  the  Jewish  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes  ;  but  more 
careful  researches  have  shown  that  the  existence  of  this  custom 
cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.1 
Nor  would  such  an  origin  accord  with  the  intention  of  John's 
baptism,  which  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  admission  jnto  a  new 
community.  The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  a 
prophetico-symbolical  act,  such  as  we  find  recorded  of  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  connected  with  a  prophetical  type  of  the 
prior  dispensation.  The  idea  of  a  moral  purification  was  associated 
with  the  Messianic  times,  and  this  was  expressly  represented  under 
the  form  of  cleansing  with  water  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  [xxxvii.  23  ;] 

1  [This  assertion  can  hardly  be  maintained.  The  hostility  felt  by  the  Jews 
to  Christianity  renders  it  highly  improbable  that,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  faith,  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  so  distinctively  Christian  a  rite. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  simple  and  natural  custom,  so  prevalent 
among  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  was  really  in  use  from  the  captivity,  if  not, 
as  some  think,  long  before.  Cf.  Bengel,  das  Alte  der  Jud.  Proseiytentaufe, 
Tubingen,  1814.— TR.] 
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[Jer.  xxxi.  31-34;]  [Joel  iii.  1 ;]  Zech.  xiii.  1,  [xii.  10]).     John 
embodied  this  type  in  the  symbolical  act  of  his  baptism. 

The  Messiah,  whom  John  regarded  as  too  high  above  himself 
to  receive  at  his  hands  a  service  which  was  too  menial  even  for  a 
disciple  to  render  to  his  master,  is  thus  depicted  by  him  in  rela 
tion  to  His  work  :  (a)  As  the  spiritual  Eenewer  who  was  to  bap 
tize  with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual 
baptism  was  arrived  at,  by  combining  the  two  Old  Testament 
views  of  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  these  times,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  personal  endowment  of  the  Messiah, 
on  the  other.  (6)  A  second  characteristic  of  this  work  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  directly  contained  only  in  the 
synoptic  accounts  of  the  Baptist's  discourses ;  yet  in  John,  too, 
whose  narrative,  (in  part)  more  copious  and  therefore  more  ex 
posed  to  critical  doubt,  must  always  be  compared,  the  same  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusion  (iii.  36)  from  life  of  whosoever 
does  not  believe  on  Him.  (c)  A  third  mark  follows,  occurring  only 
in  John,  viz.  the  Messiah's  ministry  in  purifying  from  sin  (John 
i.  29).  The  older  interpretation  here  referred  to  the  typical 
paschal  lamb  and  a  sin-offering ;  to  which  view  it  may  fairly  be 
objected,  that  the  lamb  was  not  an  offering  of  that  kind,  although 
the  name  of  atonement  cannot  be  entirely  excluded  from  it. 
Against  the  obscurity  of  this  interpretation  must  be  set  the  clearness 
which  will  result  if  we  find  therein  an  allusion  to  Isaiah  liii.  The 
only  question,  then,  is  whether  alpew  means  to  take  aivo.y  merely, 
or  involves  also  the  notion  of  personal  suffering  :  both  which  views 
are  in  themselves  possible.  But  even  in  the  first  case,  the  taking 
away  would  still,  according  to  Isaiah's  imagery,  be  effected  by  an 
act  of  endurance ;  so  that  in  any  case  the  whole  expression  con 
tains  the  idea  of  a  purification  from  sin  through  suffering,  since 
a  third  explanation,  that  of  bearing  suffering  (afiaprla),  is  impos 
sible.  This  idea,  however,  John  must  have  already  arrived  at 
through  his  own  baptisms,  the  very  intention  of  which  was  to 
prepare  the  way  by  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
was  to  be  attained  only  through  the  Messiah.  And  even  if  John 
afterwards  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Jesus, 
nothing  more  is  implied  than  his  inability  to  account  for  the 
delay  in  the  Messiah's  work.  For  a  proper  idea  as  to  Jesus  had 
certainly  not  become  familiar  to  the  people :  and  the  disciples  of 
John,  and  even  of  Jesus,  might  not  have  attained  to  it. 
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As  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  have  some  express  declarations 
of  the  Baptist  in  John's  Gospel.  The  first  of  these  occurs  at 
i.  27  and  30,  where  His  pre-existence  is  declared  certainly  in 
Trpcoro?,  and  probably  in  e^irpoa-Oev  also ;  for  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  pre-eminence,  the 
succeeding  clause  with  on,  being  merely  explanatory.  The 
material  for  this  view  of  the  Baptist  is  to  be  found  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  also  in  the  5th  of  Micah,  which  at  least 
admits  of  such  an  interpretation ;  and,  finally,  in  the  many  passages 
where  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  the  complete 
manifestation  of  Deity,  which  might  easily  result  in  the  reco^ni- 
tion  of  a  deeper  relation  between  His  person  and  God  Himself. 
Here,  then,  we  have  merely  a  recapitulation  in  its  more  spiritual 
features  of  what  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  which  first  explains  to  us  John's  depreciation  of  himself  as 
compared  with  Jesus,  as  recorded  by  the  synoptic  evangelists. 
Another  passage  (John  iii.  32-36)  presents  greater  difficulty,  be 
cause  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  evangelist  or  the  Baptist 
is  speaking.  The  former  view  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the 
fact,  that  from  the  32d  verse  onwards  the  personal  mode  of  ex 
pression  is  not  adopted ;  that  the  paragraph  contains  some  expres 
sions  (as  avwOev  ep^o/jievo^  which  elsewhere  occur  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  thoughts  contained  from  ver.  32& 
would  not  be  expected  from  the  Baptist  at  this  juncture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  34),  and  of  the  wrath  of 
God  (ver.  36),  does  not  harmonize  so  well  with  the  evangelist's 
range  of  thought,  as  with  that  of  the  Baptist  from  his  purely  pro 
phetical  point  of  view.  The  opinions  expressed  are,  doubtless,  mainly 
those  of  the  Baptist,  possibly  with  some  colouring  of  the  evan 
gelist's  own  views,  but  in  all  essential  points  true  to  their  original. 

Preaching  of  this  kind,  enforced  by  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
man  breathing  the  spirit  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  standing  out 
in  sharp  opposition  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  produced  a  great 
popular  excitement  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deputation 
of  the  Sanhedrim  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  (John  i.  19). 
But  although  John  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  upon  him  the 
public  notice  of  the  governing  body,  his  views,  especially  his 
apprehension  of  the  Messiah,  were  not  yet  so  decidedly  developed 
as  to  allow  them  to  take  in  at  first  sight  the  distance  which  really 
lay  between  the  Baptist's  sphere  of  thought  and  their  own.  The 
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impression  lie  made,  however,  although  it  procured  him  some 
real  enemies  (Matt.  xxi.  24  ff. ;  Luke  vii.  30),  led  also,  as  is 
specially  mentioned  by  Luke  (iii.  15),  to  some  genuine  feeling  of 
expectation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  were  many — the  Phari 
sees  especially — who  took  no  part  in  it  (Matt.  xxi.  24  ff.) ;  and 
even  his  own  disciples,  whom  he  had  under  special  instruction 
(John  1  35,  iii.  25  ff.;  Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xi.  1),  could  not  in 
all  cases  reach  his  standpoint,  and  were  on  that  very  account 
unable  for  a  time  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xi.  2  ff. ; 
Acts  xix.  1  ff.), — yet  the  more  thoughtful  amongst  them  found 
no  difficulty  afterwards  in  becoming  disciples  of  Jesus  (John  i 
3  5  ff.).  And  in  the  fact  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perea  going 
forth  of  their  own  accord  to  meet  Him  (John  x.  40  ff.),  we  see 
an  afterworking  of  the  first  lively  impression  made  by  John's 
preaching.  How  John  gradually  moved  out  of  Perea  into  Herod's 
dominion,  rebuked  his  sins,  and  hereupon  was  first  detained 
prisoner  with  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  and  then  sacrificed  by 
Herod,  is  known  from  the  gospels,  and  corroborated  by  Josephus, 
since  the  reason  he  gives  for  Herod's  conduct, — viz.  that  the 
king  feared  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  upon  the  people, — is  a 
natural  complement  of  the  other.  It  was  through  this  influence 
that  the  censor  of  morals  would  first  be  thought  dangerous. 

§  9.  Personal  Relation  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  and  the  Baptist  were  contemporary ;  and  the  statements 
in  Luke  as  to  the  appearance  of  both  in  public  quite  harmonize 
with  what  we  know  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  each.  The 
difference  of  a  year  or  less  in  their  entrance  upon  public  life  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  was  done  by  John  before 
the  appearance  of  Jesus.  Their  work  was  still  for  a  time  con 
temporaneous  ;  and  if  in  Matthew  and  Mark  John  the  Baptist 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  prison  before  Jesus  began  His 
work  in  Galilee,  this  must  be  understood  of  His  second  sojourn 
there,  which  is  later  than  that  recorded  in  John  ii.  The  relation 
ship  of  their  mothers  allows  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  per 
sonally  known  to  each  other ;  but  whether  any  closer  intimacy 
existed  between  them  is  uncertain,  and  John's.  JSTazarite  vows 
make  rather  against  such  a  supposition.  At  the  baptism,  it  is 
shown  (Matt.  iii.  13-15)  that  John  knew  Jesus  even  on  the 
side  of  His  spiritual  and  moral  personality ;  but  an  insight  into 
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our  Lord's  Messianic  vocation,  or  at  least  the  divine  certainty  on 
the  point,  was  not  opened  to  him  until  after  that  event,  and  in 
this  sense  he  had  not  before  known  Him  (John  i.  33).  Their 
first  meeting,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  conduct,  claims  for 
both  of  them  a  completely  independent  and  self-reliant  position. 
Each  follows  his  own  divinely  appointed  calling.  Jesus  was  no 
disciple  of  John  ;  nothing  was  concerted  between  them  ;  and  John 
still  pursued  his  own  course,  even  after  his  meeting  with  our  Lord. 

The  fourth  gospel  alone  relates  that  John  expressly  bore  wit 
ness  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  own 
disciples  (John  i.  29  ff.).  That  the  Synoptists  do  not  mention 
this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  plan  :  in  them  the  history 
of  the  Baptist  is  made  to  precede  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus, 
whilst  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  from  the  very  first  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  the  narrative.  Notwithstanding  that  testi 
mony,  the  Baptist  did  not  attach  himself  to  Jesus  ;  so  long  as 
men  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his 
special  vocation  also  continued.  He  remained  a  prophet,  although 
gifted  with  the  clearest  prophetical  view  of  the  immediately 
pending  fulfilment ;  and,  consistently  with  his  pure  moral  cha 
racter,  he  readily  subordinated  himself  to  the  higher  and  freer 
spirit.  But  as  soon  as  John  came  to  regard  his  imprisonment  as 
the  divinely  appointed  limit  to  his  mission,  he  expected  the 
immediate  public  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  rapid  de 
velopment  of  powerful  attestations  of  His  work.  And  when 
appearances  seemed  rather  to  belie  this  expectation,  the  dark 
stillness  of  his  dungeon  called  up  doubts  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
and  he  sent  to  demand  from  Jesus  Himself  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  put  the  question,  bore 
witness  that  his  confidence  was  not  yet  extinct  (Matt.  xi.  2  ff.). 

As  John  bore  witness  to  Jesus,  so  did  Jesus  testify  of  him 
before  the  people  and  His  disciples  as  His  forerunner  and  the 
promised  Eiias  (Matt.  xi.  11  ff.,  xvii.  11-13).  In  the  first 
passage  He  declares  him  to  be,  if  not  the  greatest  prophet,  at 
least  surpassed  by  none,  but  yet  inferior  to  any  member  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  :  this  expression,  however,  does  not  exclude 
John  from  all  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  the  gospel.  It  is  plain  that 
our  Lord  presupposes  John's  divine  calling,  since  He  (Matt.  xxi. 
25-27)  refers  the  chiefs  of  the  people  to  it.  In  John  v.  33  He 
appeals  from  the  Jews  to  John's  witness,  but  not  as  to  his 
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highest  testimony.  It  is  evident  that  He  does  not  rest  upon  this 
alone,  His  consciousness  having  a  different  basis ;  but  He  attaches 
importance  to  it  solely  on  the  Jews'  account.  And  this  is  no 
less  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  forerunner  as  an  in 
tegral  member  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  than  it  is  consistent  with 
the  independence  of  both. 

This  historical  conception  of  the  gospels  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  of  its  essential  correspondence  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  dispensations,  as  well  as  with  the  historical  relations.  The 
appearance  of  Jesus  would,  but  for  this,  be  an  accidental  and 
isolated  fact,  and  that  of  the  Baptist  alone  both  obscure  and  pur 
poseless.  Christianity  was  based  upon,  and  predicted  in,  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  their  intimate  connection  wras  stamped  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  gospel  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  restorer  of  the 
law.  This  is  according  to  nature,  and  thus  God  works  in  history. 

§10.   The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke  iii.  21,  22  ;  John  i. 
31-34.  The  fact  is  related  only  by  the  synoptic  evangelists, 
because  John's  narrative  begins  at  a  later  period,  but  he  alsc 
plainly  alludes  to  it.  The  fact  of  Jesus  having  submitted  to 
this  baptism  loses  all  its  obscurity  and  its  apparent  opposition  to 
His  Messianic  consciousness,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  His 
will  was  kept  in  subordination  to  the  divine  preparation  for  the 
development  of  His  life,  and  also  regard  the  rite  itself  as  something 
different  from  a  baptism  of  repentance.  This  baptism  was  rather  a 
divinely  ordered  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  therefore  subjectively  a  declaration  of  willingness  to 
take  part  in  it.  This  declaration  it  was  both  possible  and  necessary 
for  Jesus  to  take  part  in.  Herein  He  fulfils  all  righteousness 
(SitcaLoavvr)),  although  He  was  of  course  exempted  from  the  confes 
sion  of  repentance.  And  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  John's 
scruples,  who  indeed  expected  Him  at  His  preparatory  baptism, 
but  failed  to  penetrate  the  reason  of  His  participation  in  it.  But 
it  was  nothing  less  than  our  Lord's  Messianic  consciousness  that 
brought  Him  to  the  Baptist,  whereby  He  saw  clearly  that  the  time 
and  manner  of  His  public  manifestation  were  not  left  to  His  own 
choice.  He  therefore  resigned  His  will  entirely  to  the  Father's 
keeping,  and  thus  submitted  to  baptism  as  much  for  His  own  sake 
as  for  the  effect  of  His  example  upon  the  multitude. 
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With  this  baptism,  however,  is  closely  connected  a  miraculous 
phenomenon,  the  opening  of  heaven,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  the  testifying  voice  from  on 
high.     Matthew   and    Mark   describe   this  as  a  vision  seen  by 
Jesus  ;  John  gives  it  as  the  experience  of  the  Baptist,  his  object 
being  to  relate  the  testimony  of  the  latter  which  resulted  from  it 
rather  than  to  record  the  fact  itself.     But  none  of  the  accounts 
exclude  the  further  manifestation  which  might  be  shared  by  the 
people.     Luke  represents  the  occurrence  for  the  most  part  in  a 
purely  objective  manner.     That  a  miraculous  event  is  in  question 
cannot  be  doubted.     Some  have  thought  this  miracle  opposed  to 
educated  conceptions  of  God  and  heaven.     But,  inasmuch  as  the 
evangelist  John,  whose  idea  of  God  is  of  the  purest  kind,  has  not 
taken  offence  at  it,  the  whole  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  inward  vision,   against   which  idea   the   accounts 
speak  pretty  clearly.     We  must,  however,  regard  the  vision  as  of 
a  symbolical  character,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  repugnant 
either  in  the  heaven  cleft  as  it  were  with  dazzling  brightness,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  emblematic  dove,  or  in  the  voice  from  heaven. 
But  although  presumptions  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  can 
not  fail  to  be  applied  to  the  occurrence  and  its  consequences, 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  a  poetical  origin  of  the 
narrative.     Least  of  all  can  this  be  explained  by  the  wish  of 
Judaizing  Christians  to  make  out  that  Jesus  then  first  became  the 
Messiah.     In  the  Ebionite  account  of  the  matter,  as  we  know  it 
through  the  fathers,  the  Bible  narrative  has  been  evidently  trans 
formed  and  dressed  up  to  further  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  that  sect. 
Jesus  did  not  arrive  at  His  Messianic  consciousness  through 
His  baptism  and  its  attendant  miracle.     If  He  always  possessed 
this,  its  development  was  identical  with  that  of  His  personal  self- 
consciousness,  as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  His  twelfth 
year.    The  natural  bringing  about  of  that  development  lay  in  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  human  race  and  its  need  of  redemption  on  the  other. 
For  the  Baptist  himself,  and  through  him  for  the  people  also,  the 
baptismal  miracle  was  the  unveiling  of  the  Messianic  person  of 
Jesus,  and  consequently  the  culminating  point  of  John's  baptism, 
as  well  as  the  decisive  turning-point  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.     It  was  also  the  sign  by  which  Jesus  would 
recognise  the  commencement  of  His  Messianic  activity :  it  was 
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for  Him  the  word  of  the  Father  pointing  out  His  path, — of  the 
Father  who  reserved  to  Himself  to  determine  the  epochs  of  His 
kingdom  (Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Acts  i.  7).  But  with  this  was  doubt 
less  also  connected  an  inner  operation,  a  change  in  our  Lord's 
consciousness.  The  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  a 
general  expression  for  this.  He  had  the  Messianic  consciousness : 
He  knew  Himself  to  be  sinless  and  in  unity  with  God  in  a  way 
which  distinguished  Him  from  all  other  men.  But  there  might 
be  something  still  wanting  to  the  activity  of  His  Messianic  con 
sciousness.  This  is  the  perception  of  the  explicit  existence  of  His 
Messianic  power.  The  Word  made  flesh  may  easily  be  conceived 
apart  from  His  stepping  forth  thus  into  public  life  and  action. 
And  with  this  something  new  springs  up  within  Him ;  and  just  as 
external,  no  less  than  internal,  causes  contribute  to  every  kind  of 
natural  development,  so  in  this  case  also  divine  influence  from 
without  must  needs  be  exerted,  through  which  His  latent  Messiah- 
ship  was  roused  into  activity.  In  this  public  manifestation  it 
assumes  the  decidedly  prophetic  form ;  and  the  descent  upon  Jesus 
of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  constitutes  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  God-man's  personality. 

§11.   TJie  Temptation  of  Jesus. 

There  is  an  internal  connection,  independent  of  mere  sequence, 
between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  His  temptation  (Matt,  iv.  1  ft ; 
Mark  i.  12  f.;  Luke  iv.  1  ff.) ;  for  it  is  the  Spirit  which  came 
upon  Him  on  the  former  occasion  that  leads  Him  into  the  wilder 
ness.  Ere  He  makes  His  public  appearance,  He  must  first  be 
inwardly  proved  to  be  the  active  Messiah.  The  temptation  thus 
belongs  to  His  Messianic  position.  But  this  act  of  temporary 
seclusion  may  be  explained  equally  well  on  psychological  grounds. 
After  the  consecration,  a  season  of  earnest  contemplation  must 
precede  the  Messianic  activity  He  has  now  assumed.  With  this 
is  connected  fasting,  as  a  help  to  contemplation  and  undisturbed 
communion  with  God.  That  it  is  a  partial  fast  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  several  passages,  such  as  Matt.  xi.  1 8,  cf.  iii.  4 ; 
Luke  vii.  33  ;  Acts  xxvii.  33.  The  solitude  brings  home  to  Him 
the  position  in  which  He  stands  as  the  Messiah,  alone,  and  desti 
tute  of  all  human  aid.  Hence  the  features  of  Mark's  account 
(i.  13).  Here  there  is  nothing  accidental,  but  everything  is 
brought  about  in  accordance  with  a  higher  divine  necessity.  But 
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the  evangelists  are  consciously  giving  a  history  of  what  really 
occurred.  Thus  they  represent  it,  and  assign  it  its  proper  place 
in  relation  to  their  whole  statement.  By  them,  at  all  events,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  fact.  John's  account  does  not  begin  until 
after  all  this  had  occurred. 

But  although  the  evangelists  represent  what  they  are  relating 
as  a  real  event,  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  it  was 
an  external  or  an  internal  one.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  cer 
tain,  that  on  the  latter  supposition  the  subjective  origin  of  the 
temptation  must  be  ascribed  to  Satan,  since  it  cannot  possibly  be 
supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  must  abso 
lutely  reject  the  view  that  it  was  a  mere  inward  operation,  a 
mere  conflict  of  opposing  thoughts  in  the  growing  mind  of  Jesus 
Himself.  The  assumption  of  a  dream  is  equally  unsupported  in 
the  text.  The  theory  of  a  vision  wrought  by  Satan  has  more  pro 
bability,  and  even  finds  some  support  in  the  narrative,  because  an 
external  manifestation  of  the  person  of  Satan  is  unprecedented 
elsewhere  in  the  sacred  history,  and  because  the  change  of  loca 
lities  in  the  temptation  may  be  thought  to  present  difficulty  if 
regarded  as  an  actual  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  applies  particu 
larly  to  the  exhibition  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a 
moment  of  time,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  literal  fact, 
unless  we  suppose  a  vision  to  have  added  completeness  to  it. 
The  fact  of  Jesus  being  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  has 
also  been  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  We  are  not,  however, 
tied  down  to  this  view  in  either  case,  particularly  as  at  other  times 
Jesus  Himself  comes  into  supernatural  contact  with  the  spirit- 
world,  as  was  the  case  at  the  transfiguration  and  in  Gethsemane ; 
and  also  that  Satan,  if  he  exists,  must  also  be  capable  of  becom 
ing  visible.  The  possibility  still  remains  that,  in  the  intention  of 
the  evangelists,  the  event  may  have  rested  not  on  any  oiitward  and 
material  perception,  but  on  an  internal  view,  of  such  a  kind,  how 
ever,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  objective  reality  of  the  temptation. 

The  acts  of  the  temptation  itself  are  three.  The  tempter 
assails  Jesus  in  the  threefold  tendency  of  the  universally  prevail 
ing  impulses  in  human  nature — the  love  of  life,  the  desire  for 
honour,  and  the  thirst  for  rule  and  acquisition.  The  temptation 
has  accordingly  for  its  objects  ungodly  enjoyment,  the  tempting 
of  God,  and  self-seeking  in  its  most  perfect  form ;  and  so  far  is 
a  moral  trial  universally  applicable  to  human  nature.  The  first 
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temptation  was  connected  with  a  real  need,  and  was  intended  to  cause 
Jesus  to  forsake  His  earthly  vocation  of  suffering.  The  object  of 
the  second  was  to  induce  Him  to  allow  Himself  to  be  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  God's  special  care  in  a  danger  of  His  own  seeking. 
The  resources  of  individual  temptation  being  exhausted,  it  re 
mained  only  to  present  to  Him  all  the  splendour  of  world- wide 
dominion ;  but  here,  too,  Satan  must  needs  manifest  himself  in 
his  true  character,  by  exacting  divine  homage.  Jesus  repelled 
him  with  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  alike  rest.  Step  by  step  had  He  unmasked  the  evil 
designs  of  the  tempter,  and  at  length  opposed  him  with  indigna 
tion.  Two  points  may  be  observed  in  the  twofold  character  of 
the  temptation.  In  the  first  place,  Jesus  remained  free  from  all 
evil  inclination  within,  and  was  only  accessible  to  temptation 
from  without.  He  was,  too,  throughout  conscious  of  its  complete 
opposition  to  the  divine  order  of  things.  Added  to  this,  the  fact 
that  neither  His  understanding  nor  His  will  for  a  moment  faltered, 
sufficiently  proves  the  incorruptibility  of  His  nature.  Moreover, 
upon  this  discomfiture  of  the  tempter  a  threefold  principle  is 
stamped,  which  we  see  running  through  the  whole  of  our  Lord's 
Messianic  life  :  (1)  never  to  employ  the  power  which  He  possessed 
in  that  character  for  His  own  advantage  ;  (2)  never  arbitrarily  to 
challenge  extraordinary  divine  assistance  ;  and  (3)  never  to  make 
the  least  concession  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  result. 

The  unhistorical  view  of  the  temptation  explains  it  partly  as  a 
parable,  and  partly  as  a  myth.  The  first  view  is  not  only  unsup 
ported  by  the  narrative  itself,  but  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe 
that  without  a  figure  Jesus  would  introduce  His  own  person  in 
a  parable.  Nor  is  it  much  easier  to  admit  that  limitation  of  the 
historical  sense,  according  to  which  Jesus  related  parabolically  a 
real  inward  occurrence  which  was  historically  misunderstood  by 
His  disciples  ;  for  this  would  be  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  author  of 
such  misapprehension,  as  He  Himself  on  other  occasions  speaks  of 
Satan  objectively  and  didactically.  It  was,  however,  the  reluctance 
to  the  embodiment  of  Satan  which  gave  rise  to  this  expedient. 
But  in  the  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus  this  reluctance  finds  no 
support,  and  cannot  therefore  impel  us  to  the  mythical  view  which 
is  derived  from  it.  The  explanation  of  the  narrative  as  a  myth 
involves  considerable  difficulties  resting  on  external  points.  The 
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occasion  and  purpose  of  the  forty  days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elias 
in  the  wilderness  were  both  different ;  and  the  fact  of  this  num 
ber  being  of  old  customary  among  the  people,  only  shows  that  as 
a  round  number  it  might  easily  be  applied  to  the  narrative  of  this 
event.  But  not  only  is  the  Satanic  temptation  of  the  Messiah, 
which  is  the  leading  idea,  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Jewish  consciousness,  but  there  are  also  certain  indica 
tions  that  in  the  latter  it  would  have  been  inadmissible.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  conceived  too  highly  of  the  Messiah ;  and,  on 
the  other,  they  regarded  Him  only  as  the  outward  conqueror  of 
Satanic  power,  and  that  not  in  a  mere  ethical  conflict.  Neither 
can  the  purport  of  the  individual  temptations  be  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  parallel  of  the  temptation  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness,  the  second  and  third  temptations  especially ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  also,  the  similarity  is  only  apparent,  inas 
much  as  with  Jesus  the  fact  of  hunger  is  merely  incidental,  the 
temptation  essentially  turning  upon  the  working  of  miracles.  The 
historical  truth  of  the  narrative  is  further  confirmed  by  the  com 
plete  harmony  between  the  conduct  of  Jesus  and  the  general 
scope  of  His  teaching  ;  which  harmony  rivets  the  whole  upon 
Himself.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  if  we  inquire  where  the 
myth,  if  such  it  be,  can  have  originated.  Not  certainly  in  a 
circle  biassed  by  Jewish  prejudice ;  for  the  views  presented  by  the 
tempter  lay  closer  to  the  sentiment  of  that  people  than  the  ethical 
ideal  of  the  Messiah  emanating  from  Jesus  Himself.  Conse 
quently  the  myth  could  have  proceeded  from  no  other  source 
than  a  narrow  apostolical  circle  ;  and  here  again  such  a  violation 
of  historical  truth  is  inconceivable.  Doubtless  Jesus  Himself 
imparted  the  history,  hardly  not  till  after  the  resurrection,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  on  such  occasions  as  Matt.  xvi.  21  ff.  As  it 
is  a  fragmentary  statement,  He  may  perhaps  have  chosen  from 
the  temptations  to  which  He  had  been  exposed,  the  three  in 
which  the  leading  principles  of  His  Messianic  working  were  em 
bodied. 

The  event  itself  possesses  both  a  dogmatic  and  an  historico- 
dogmatic  significance.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  proclaims  in 
Jesus  His  true  but  sinless  humanity,  and  the  also  purely  divine 
and  no  less  purely  human  character  of  His  work.  The  suscepti 
bility  to  temptation  is  a  point  in  the  progressive  development  of 
His  life,  at  which  its  whole  spiritual  capacity  must  be  gradually 
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absorbed  in  His  divine  life.  Over  against  Him  stands  the  world 
and  sin  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Satan,  who  here  comes  in 
as  the  tempter  of  the  second  Adam,  as  he  had  once  before  done 
at  the  fall  of  the  first,  striving  in  both  cases  to  frustrate  the  work 
of  God,  truth  and  righteousness  in  mankind. 

Historico-dogmatically  the  narrative  indicates  the  time  at  which 
the  idea  of  the  Messianic  work,  which  Jesus  was  now  on  the  point 
of  realizing,  assumed  within  Him  the  form  of  a  completed  moral 
fact.  And  thus  the  baptism  and  the  temptation  (the  consecration 
of  the  Messiah,  the  proving  of  the  Messiah)  may  be  regarded 
together  as  the  starting-point  and  type  of  His  public  life  just  then 
commencing.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son's  divinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  His  complete  subjection 
to  the  Father;  in  the  other,  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  set  forth  in  action  by  His  persistence  in  the 
divine  will.  And  thus  both  accounts  become  not  heterogeneous, 
but  homogeneous  elements  in  the  evangelical  history ;  and  their 
omission  by  St.  John  (apart  from  their  being  excluded  by  the  late 
commencement  of  his  history)  need  cause  no  surprise,  if  we  con 
sider  the  decided  way  in  which  he  gives  expression  to  the  con 
sciousness  possessed  by  Jesus,  of  the  active  opposition  of  Satan  to 
His  person  and  His  work  (John  xiv.  30). 


III.    THE  PUBLIC  CAEEEE  OF  JESUS. 
§  12.  Jesus'  Plan. 

In  applying  the  word  "plan"  to  the  course  which  Jesus  pur 
sued,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  notion  of  anything  arbi 
trarily  fabricated,  or  generally  resulting  from  His  own  inward 
reflection.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  the  unfolding  of  His  per 
sonality  ;  but,  by  His  grasping  in  the  requisite  manner  that  which 
was  inherent  in  Him,  it  assumed  in  Him  the  shape  of  definite 
thought,  and  the  work  before  Him  became  a  decided  resolution. 
Using  the  word  "  plan"  with  the  above  limitation,  we  shall  avoid 
the  error  of  applying  it  to  any  abstraction  such  as  the  kingdom  of 
truth  and  virtue,  but  shall  take  it  as  referring  to  the  definite 
position  in  which  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  stood  to  man 
kind  of  a  certain  race  and  at  a  particular  time.  The  develop 
ment  and  guidance  for  thousands  of  years,  firstly  of  the  Israelitish 
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people,  and  indirectly  of  the  whole  human  race,  prepared  the  way 
for  His  work.  His  plan  was  therefore  of  a  Messianic  character. 
He  has  Himself  declared  as  much  by  His  connection  with  John 
the  Baptist,  by  declaring  Himself  as  the  Messiah  before  the  people 
(Matt.  xxi.  15,  16),  before  individuals  (John  iv.  26,  ix.  37,  x.  25), 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  judgment  (John  xviii.  37  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
64),  as  well  as  by  the  result  of  these  declarations  in  the  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  disciples  after  His  death. 

The  only  point  of  difficulty  here  is,  to  determine  how  soon  He 
declared  Himself  as  the  Messiah  (cf.  §  30).  In  consequence,  as 
is  asserted,  of  John  differing  from  the  Synoptists,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  uncertainty  of  their  statements,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Jesus  did  not  until  a  late  period  fully  comprehend  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  (Matt,  xvi);  that  He  was  at  first,  perhaps,  only  a  disciple 
of  the  Baptist,  and  then  only  timidly  and  gradually  appropriated 
the  Messianic  idea  to  Himself,  forbidding,  and  being  alarmed  at, 
its  expression  on  the  part  of  others.  In  this  way  also  have  been 
explained  the  different  views  into  which  popular  opinion  diverged 
concerning  Him,  the  more  decided  declarations  of  His  character 
having  been  transferred,  as  is  supposed,  to  an  earlier  period  by 
mistake.  But  the  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  both  that  the  declara 
tions  of  Jesus  as  recorded. by  St.  John,  and  also  that  the  demean 
our  of  men  towards  Him,  were  from  the  beginning  fixed  and 
invariable.  What  at  first  brought  disciples  to  Him  was  merely 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist ;  and  then  undoubtedly  the  powerful 
impression  produced  by  His  own  person,  which  nevertheless  He 
confirmed  in  those  who  came  to  Him,  not  by  any  actual  testimony 
to  His  Messiahship,  but  only  by  hinting  at  the  incomparable 
height  of  His  majesty  (John  i.  51),  of  which  they  were  soon  to 
have  other  and  different  proofs.  Appeals  of  this  kind,  however, 
were  only  made  to  individuals  peculiarly  susceptible  of  them. 
He  comported  Himself  differently  before  a  mixed  multitude.  He 
performed  miracles  in  Galilee,  but  did  not  declare  Himself  to  be 
the  Messiah ;  and  similarly  at  Jerusalem  He  gave  the  sign  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  but  what  He  said  of  His  own  person  was 
still  veiled  in  darkness  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  He 
did  not  confide  in  them,  because  He  knew  what  was  in  them 
(John  ii.  24).  He  behaved  differently  in  Samaria  (ch.  iv.),  where 
He  was  again  met  by  a  more  open  susceptibility,  and  the  Jewish 
idea  of  a  political  Messiah  did  not  confront  Him.  But  to  the 
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Jews  in  Galilee  arid  Judea  He  always  speaks  with  the  greatest 
reserve  as  to  the  Messianic  idea.  In  the  9th  chapter  we  see 
Him  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
excited  multitude.  He  certainly  speaks  of  the  sublimity  of  His 
person  and  mission,  but  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  Messianic 
idea  in  the  background,  and  clothes  His  discourse  in  an  intentional 
obscurity.  Everything,  including  the  mention  of  His  death,  points 
to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  aim,  and  is,  in  short,  rather  repellent  to 
the  general  multitude.  The  same  reserve  already  shown  to 
Mcodemus,  Jesus  expressly  manifests  on  principle  in  dealing  with 
questions  and  appeals  on  the  subject  of  His  Messiahship,  both 
from  His  own  disciples  (John  vii.  2  and  sq.),  and  from  the  people 
(x.  24,  and  cf.  vii.  40).  This  procedure  formed  part  of  His  plan. 
In  Galilee  He  necessarily  shunned  the  danger  of  fostering  the 
idea  of  a  political  Messiah,  and  of  bringing  on  in  Jerusalem  a 
premature  catastrophe;  and  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  (Matt, 
xvi.)  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  Master  in  this  re 
spect.  Peter's  confession  was  no  fresh  rising  light,  but  the  con 
centration  of  all  the  rays  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  them ; 
and  was  brought  about  by  Jesus  as  a  conscious  confirmation  of 
their  faith  against  the  shifting  opinions  of  the  multitude.  If 
public  opinion  still  continued  to  fluctuate  concerning  Him,  this  is 
accounted  for  not  by  any  uncertainty  in  His  own  conduct,  but 
simply  by  the  fact  that  the  people  expected  quite  a  different 
Messiah, — not  a  prophet  going  about  the  country  teaching  and 
working  miracles,  but  one  who  would  seize  the  reins  of  government. 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Jesus,  in  unveiling  His 
Messianic  dignity,  observed  that  wisdom  without  which  His  plan 
could  not  (humanly  speaking)  have  succeeded.  Nowhere,  how 
ever,  from  the  very  first  does  He  decline  to  acknowledge  His 
Messiahship,  but  rather  admits  it  on  every  occasion  (Matt.  viii. 
10-13,  29-32,  ix.  18-26,  27-29,  xii.  23  f.).  From  the  very 
first  He  gives  Himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  most  decidedly  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  discourse  about  John  (Matt.  xi. 
1 2  ff.) ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  confession  of  Him  must  grow  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  His  deeds,  for  no  otherwise  could  it  rest 
upon  its  true  inward  foundation.  Even  when  He  forbade  the 
blazing  abroad  of  isolated  deeds,  no  inward  uncertainty  is  implied, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  decisive  self-consciousness  which 
employs  wise  reserve  as  circumstances  may  require,  either  to 
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prevent  a  momentary  success  only  injurious  to  the  true  aim  of 
His  ministry,  or  to  lead  those  whom  He  healed  to  commune  with 
their  own  hearts,  whenever  loud  rejoicing  might  have  made  any 
deeper  influence  within  them  impossible.  This  intention  is  most 
plainly  seen  in  the  prohibition  which  followed  His  Transfiguration. 
Thus,  then,  everything  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
Jesus  from  the  first  apprehended  His  work  as  Messianic,  He  was 
yet  most  carefully  on  His  guard  against  allowing  it  to  fall  in 
with  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time,  and  thus  to  cloud  the  purity 
of  His  intentions.  The  more  decidedly  we  can  trace  this  pur 
pose,  and  the  perfect  discretion  and  self-denial  which  it  gave  rise 
to,  so  much  the  more  certain  is  it  that  from  the  very  first  He  was 
at  full  accord  with  Himself  on  the  point. 

The  very  opposition  in  which  He  thus  placed  Himself  excludes 
the  idea  of  any  purely  political  scheme  on  His  part,  such  as  some, 
violating  all  history  both  of  the  gospel  and  the  world,  would  have 
wished  to  ascribe  to  Him.  The  whole  spirit  of  His  life-teaching 
and  ministry,  no  less  than  of  His  suffering  and  death,  is  against  it. 
There  is  no  trace  of  political  manoeuvre  of  any  kind  :  the  choice 
of  His  apostles  and  disciples  was  clearly  opposed  to  the  idea. 
His  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  a  purely  acci 
dental  circumstance,  but  intentionally  pre-arranged,  but  yet  is  of 
an  entirely  symbolical  and  prophetic  character.  He  thus  essayed 
the  last  solemn  impression  of  His  person  upon  the  people,  but 
with  no  political  design,  since  He  entered  only  to  work  as  a 
prophet  by  word  and  deed  in  the  city  and  in  the  temple.  But 
it  has  been  said  that  although  Jesus  did  not  Himself  wish  to 
precipitate  the  catastrophe  —  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of 
David — by  external  violence,  He  yet  expected  it  to  be  brought 
about  by  divine  arrangement  through  the  interposition  of 
angels  and  higher  powers.  But  the  dominion  which  Jesus  ex 
pected  (Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  30)  was  a  renewal  of  the 
world,  called  by  Matthew  iraki^/evevia,  which  comprehends  the 
resurrection,  into  the  alcov  peXkaiv,  in  which,  according  to  Luke 
(xx.  35,  36),  men  shall  be  as  angels.  This  surely  is  no  political 
expectation.  Moreover  (Matt.  xxvi.  53),  Jesus  does  not  say  that 
He  expects  angels,  but  just  the  contrary.  He  could  ask  for  them, 
but  then  the  Scripture  would  not  be  fulfilled  (Matt.  xvi.  2  7;  xxiv. 
30,  31,  xxv.  31).  The  expected  angelic  appearances  themselves 
are  far  from  having  anything  in  common  with  the  aims  of  worldly 
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policy;  and  these  are  absolutely  excluded  by  the  fact  that  He 
looks  for  the  inauguration  of  His  kingdom  at  a  time  when  His 
own  suffering  and  death  are  presupposed  (Luke  xvii.  25  ;  Matt. 
xvi.  27,  28,  21,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.  1  if.).  It  is  this  expectation 
also  which  forbids  our  limiting  His  plan  to  a  moral,  and  conse 
quently  external,  regeneration  of  His  nation ;  and  the  testimony 
we  possess  to  the  universality  of  this  renewal,  no  less  than  the 
decided  expectation  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  equally 
opposed  to  any  such  limitation.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
vindicate  the  political  side  of  Jesus'  plan,  by  assuming  that  in 
this  respect  His  life  is  divisible  into  two  periods.  According  to 
this  view,  His  original  purpose  was  to  found  a  theocratic  kingdom 
by  spiritual  means  ;  but  this  object  He  afterwards  relinquished. 
Above  all,  a  great  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  the  cheerful, 
and  the  melancholy  frame  of  mind  which  characterized  the  earlier 
and  later  portions  of  His  life  respectively.  The  contrast  between 
earlier  cheerfulness  and  later  melancholy  is  not  very  well  denned; 
compare  only  Matt.  xi.  25-30,  and  also  20-24.  And  how 
clearly,  according  to  Matthew  (ch.  xiii.),  He  represented  the  diverse 
effects  of  His  word  and  everything  connected  with  it  even  at  an 
early  period ;  and  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  He  foretold  the 
persecution  of  His  disciples ;  and  in  the  conversation  with  Mco- 
demus  He  spoke  of  His  death  (cf.  §  13,  1).  Hence  these  ideas 
fall  by  their  own  weakness,  since,  as  regards  the  assumption  on 
which  they  rest,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  periods  is  to  be 
found  in  the  evangelists. 

O 

What  Jesus  had  in  view  was,  therefore,  the  foundation  of 
God's  kingdom  as  identical  with  the  work  of  redemption  (cf.  §  39). 
In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  kingdom  was  represented  as 
the  kernel  and  substance  of  His  work,  and  is  so  far  ethical  in  its 
character.  And  if  this  idea  is  not  placed  so  prominently  in  the 
foreground  in  the  discourses  chosen  by  John,  it  is  nevertheless 
borne  ample  witness  to  as  a  central  idea  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  and  in  the  answer  to  Pilate.  His  aim  was  a  spiritual 
and  universal  kingdom,  as  the  consideration  of  His  teaching  on 
the  subject  must  show.  And  the  cases  of  the  centurion  and  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  go  to  prove  that  His  only  reason  for  limit 
ing  His  own  operations,  and,  at  first,  those  of  the  disciples,  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  and  starting-point  for 
His  entire  scheme  ;  but  that  He  turned  to  the  Gentile  world 
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wherever  it  could  be  done  without  hindrance  to  His  higher  aims. 
His  commission  to  preach  to  the  whole  world  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  His  disciples,  even  after  His  death,  only  gradu 
ally  learned  to  fulfil  it.  Their  prejudice  was  merely  that  the 
Gentile  world,  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  must 
allow  themselves  to  be  admitted  into  the  theocratic  union.  This 
theocratic  union  prescribed  in  the  old  covenant  He  Himself  did 
not  as  yet  desire  to  dissolve,  but  rather  to  fulfil.  He  does  not, 
therefore,  set  Himself  in  revolutionary  opposition  to  it ;  indeed, 
keeps  the  law  in  His  own  person,  seeing  that  the  old  covenant 
remains  in  force  until  superseded  by  the  new,  which  it  could  not 
be  until  after  His  death.  His  task  was  from  the  national  form  to 
develope  the  eternal  purport  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and  His  own 
general  expressions  as  to  the  object  of  His  life  identify  it  partly 
with  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  the  sinner,  partly  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  God's  kingdom.  Both  are  united  by  the  doctrine  that 
repentance  or  moral  renewal  is  the  condition  of  participation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  it  is  represented  in  the  Synoptists  ; 
and  according  to  this,  Jesus  collects  believers  around  Him,  and 
urges  them  to  union  with  Himself.  He  seeks  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  moral  need,  and  attaches  Himself  most  closely  to 
those  who  give  the  clearest  tokens  of  it.  His  person  appears  still 
more  in  the  foreground  in  John's  Gospel,  because  His  actions  are 
there  represented  rather  in  their  life-giving  than  in  their  saving 
aspect,  and  He  is  thus  their  positive  central-point.  The  fact  of 
His  person  and  its  manifestation  being  the  most  important  inci 
dents  in  the  scheme,  proves  the  significance  of  the  proposition 
that  we  must  not  attempt  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  it.  Not 
only  must  we  hold  firmly  to  its  historical  foundation,  but  also 
to  the  identity  of  Jesus'  work  with  His  historical  appearance  as 
that  of  the  divine  life  in  mankind.  The  universal  and  essential 
spirituality  of  His  plan,  taken  in  connection  with  its  entire  de 
pendence  on  His  person,  gives  it  a  perfectly  unique  character.  No 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  no  lawgiver,  no  philosopher,  has  ever 
appeared  with  such  an  entirely  universal  aim,  for  none  could  ever 
believe  that  he  could  redeem  mankind.  History  abounds  with 
great  projects  of  great  men  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  redemption  of  a 
world,  as  it  was  realized  in  Him,  stands  absolutely  alone  :  it  could 
only  have  proceeded  from  one  whose  nature  was  exalted  far 
above  humanity. 
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§13.  Execution  of  the  Plan. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  this  plan,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Jesus  was  Himself  perfectly  aware  ot  them,  and  also 
that  the  word  is  in  its  strict  sense  inapplicable,  since  the  so-called 
difficulties  were  included  in  the  necessity  of  the  divine  scheme, 
and  belonged  to  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  plan  itself.  Havino- 
the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  He  could  not  be  deceived 
as  to  the  kind  of  reception  which  awaited  Him.  But  deeper  still 
lay  the  knowledge  of  His  intent  to  redeem  the  world.  He  there 
fore  sets  Himself  and  His  mission  in  direct  antagonism  to  it,  and 
regards  the  defeat  of  its  opposition  as  His  peculiar  task.  His  view 
of  this  opposition  was,  however,  most  comprehensive.  According 
to  the  parables  in  Matt,  xiii.,  He  foresaw  not  only  that  His  word 
would  meet  with  a  very  unequal  reception  in  the  field  of  the 
world,  but  also  that  the  mass  even  of  those  who  received  it  would 
retain  its  heterogeneous  character,  and  that  no  separation  of 
true  believers  before  the  judgment  was  advisable.  He  foresaw, 
too,  that  the  progress  of  His  work,  where  it  made  any,  would  be 
slow  and  gradual ;  and,  in  accordance  with  these  prospects,  He 
early  prophesied  His  own  death,  and  predicted  to  His  disciples 
the  hatred  of  the  world  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  charge  He  gave  to  His  disciples  (Matt.  x.). 
Thus  He  invited  those  who  would  follow  Him  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  deny  themselves  (Matt.  xvi.  24,  cf.  Luke  xii.  50  ff., 
xxi.  16,  17  ;  John  xv.  19,  20,  etc.).  With  the  clearest  conscious 
ness  He  sees  consummated  in  Himself  and  in  His  work,  the  same 
opposition  which  the  old  covenant  also  had  to  encounter  in  the 
world  (Matt.  v.  12  ;  Luke  xiii.  34;  Matt.  xxii.  29,  32  ff.). 

Jesus'  plan  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  framer  of 
it  being  also  the  divine  Redeemer  and  one  with  the  Father,  as 
represented  by  the  evangelists ;  and  then  the  plan  is  merely  the 
revelation,  and  its  execution  the  development,  ol  His  own  being. 
And  so  it  appears  throughout  the  gospel  history.  Thus  He  invites 
(Matt.  xi.  25-30)  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  Himself,  but  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Father  has  committed  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  knows  Him.  So  also  in  John  xvii.  Hence  the 
discourses  which  relate  to  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  refer  also  to  His  second  coming,  because  the 
completion  of  His  work  is  identical  with  the  gradual  unveiling  of 
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His  person.  The  more  inseparable  His  work  is  from  His  person, 
the  less  ground  there  is  for  the  assertion  that  He  relied  upon  the 
ethical  force  of  what  He  did,  which  force  would  continue  to  operate 
without  the  influence  of  His  life  and  name.  On  the  contrary,  He 
lived  in  the  conviction  of  the  abiding  continuance  of  His  name. 

The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  was  connected  with,  or  at  the  head 
of,  a  secret  society,  carries  with  it  its  own  overthrow.  For  no 
traces  of  such  a  society  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Essenes  (and  with  them  Christianity  has  nothing 
in  common  as  regards  its  origin),  a  sect  characterized  by  an  ideal 
and  reformatory  character.  But  whereas  the  fundamental  prin 
ciple  amongst  the  Essenes  was  obedience,  not  to  the  Levitical  law, 
but  to  an  ascetic  rule  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  finds  no  explanation 
amongst  them.  There  is  another  important  difference  between 
Christianity  and  the  Essenes,  the  latter,  as  it  appears,  excluding 
any  idea  of  a  Messiah.  And  besides  this,  the  supposition  of  a 
secret  society  finds  no  support  in  the  gospel  history.  The  conduct 
of  Jesus  is  throughout  entirely  open.  The  fact  that  He  frequently 
sought  solitude,  and  that  Mcodemus  came  to  Him  by  night,  may 
be  otherwise  explained.  His  every  step  was  soon  watched  and 
scanned  with  hostile  intent ;  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  secret 
system  of  instruction  or  discourse.  Matt.  x.  2  7  treats  of  the  un 
veiling  of  what  had  up  to  that  time  been  hidden  (cf.  also  ch.  xiii.). 

In  John  xviii  20,  He  refers  to  the  publicity  of  His  office  as 
our  instructor ;  and  He  draws  the  attention  of  His  disciples  to 
this  (Matt.  x.  26,  27  (cf.  v.  14-16);  Luke  xii.  3).  In  accord 
ance  with  this,  too,  they  lived  and  acted  after  His  death. 

Thus,  then,  His  ministry  consisted  in  His  prophetic  life  and  in 
His  death,  which  was  thereafter  to  be  accomplished. 


IV.  EXTEENAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTET. 

§14.   Choice  and  Education  of  the  Disciples. 

The  synoptic  accounts  represent  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  to 
have  begun  after  the  temptation,  and  almost  immediately  upon 
the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  Jesus  withdrew  into 
Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  12).  This  was  no  doubt  His  second  visit 
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thither,  preceding  a  short  stay  in  Galilee,  during  which  the  miracle 
at  Cana  occurred,  as  well  as  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  when  He 
purified  the  temple,  and  in  Judea  generally,  where  His  disciples 
met  with  John. ;  all  these  incidents  being  related  by  the  fourth 
evangelist.  The  synoptic  statement  mentions  only  one  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last  passover;  whereas,  according  to 
John,  He  was  often  there.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
Matthew's  scheme  was  the  groundwork  for  the  others  (cf.  §  3). 
The  latter,  however,  was  called  to  the  apostleship  later  than  others 
(ix.  9,  cf.  iv.  22),  and  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  record  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  x. ;  Mark  vi.  7-1 3).  Jesus  might 
well  have  repaired  to  Jerusalem  at  such  a  time  accompanied  by  a 
select  few ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  comparing  Luke 
ix.  12  with  John  vi.,  according  to  which  the  miracle  of  feeding 
was  preceded  by  a  temporary  absence  of  the  disciples,  as  well  as 
by  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.  The  Synoptists,  and  Matthew 
especially,  only  follow  the  chronological  order  so  far  as  to  make 
the  end  develope  itself  from  a  certain  point  (Matt,  xvi.),  the  earlier 
discourses  as  preparatory  to  this  being  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  later.  Distinctly  marked  chronological  periods  are  found  in 
John  only,  who  mentions  altogether  three  passovers  (ii.  13,  vi.  4, 
and  xi.  55  [xii.  1  ff.]).  The  feast  mentioned  at  v.  1  is  certainly 
not  a  passover ;  and  from  this  results  a  period  of  two  years  and 
a  few  months,  in  which  Jesus'  public  ministry  is  comprehended. 
Jesus  spent  the  greater  part  of  this  time  in  Galilee,  a  half-heathen 
district,  which  He  no  doubt  chose  on  account  of  the  powerful  race 
who  dwelt  there,  and  because  the  inhabitants  being  less  exposed 
to  pharisaic  influences,  He  was  safer  there  from  insidious  attacks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  there  de 
manded  greater  caution  in  unveiling  His  Messianic  purposes.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  short  sojourns  in 
Samaria  (John  iv.),  and  in  Syrophenicia  (Matt.  xv.).  Herein 
Jesus  acted  on  the  principle  pronounced  in  Matt.  x.  5.  A  longer 
time,  on  the  whole,  is  allotted  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem;  for,  although 
we  cannot  determine  certainly  how  long  He  stayed  there  after  the 
first  passover,  it  appears,  from  a  hint  in  His  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  to  have  been  late  in  the  autumn  when  He  re 
turned  into  Galilee.  Some  part  of  the  second  year,  before  the 
third  passover,  was  spent  in  Perea  (Matt.  xix. ;  Mark  x. ;  John  x. 
40-42)  ;  and  in  the  interval  Jesus  attended  several  feasts  at 
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Jerusalem,  of  which  John  mentions  that  of  tabernacles  (vii.),  and 
of  the  dedication  (x.)  in  the  winter.  Add  to  this  the  time  of  His 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem  during  the  unknown  feast,  and  at  least  a 
year  remains  for  the  duration  of  His  active  life  in  Galilee.  This 
also  explains  the  partial  view  of  Christian  antiquity  derived  from 
the  synoptic  account,  that  the  whole  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  lasted 
only  one  year,  thus  excluding  the  times  of  His  attendance  at  the 
feasts.  There  are,  however,  some  traces  even  in  the  Synoptists  of 
an  earlier  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  final  one  (see  §  3). 

Although  Jesus  selected  Capernaum  especially  as  the  scene  of 
His  ministry,  yet  He  also  passed  through  Galilee  in  various 
directions,  and  made  use  of  the  institutions  of  the  synagogue 
for  giving  lectures  on  the  Sabbath.  But,  not  limiting  Himself  to 
this,  He  taught  in  the  open  air,  on  the  sea-shore,  from  a  moun 
tain,  etc.  Add  to  these  His  operations  in  Jerusalem,  where  at 
the  feast  He  met  with  His  countrymen  coming  from  foreign 
countries  (the  ".EXX^z/e?,  for  instance,  at  the  last  passover),  and 
could  thus  extend  the  sphere  of  His  labours  without  abandoning 
the  Jews  as  the  primary  objects  of  His  mission.  The  general  cha 
racter  of  His  ministry  was  the  prophetic  declaration  of  the  divine 
will  and  counsel  distinctly  interpreted  and  forcibly  applied.  He 
came  to  announce  the  divine  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  different  theocracy.  For  this  very  reason,  it  was  not  a  ques 
tion  of  raising  the  Jewish  people  at  any  fixed  date  above  the 
position  they  had  attained,  or  to  help  them  over  a  difficult  crisis 
in  their  history.  His  object  was  to  complete  what  had  been  in 
preparation  during  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  dispensation,  and, 
by  breaking  through  its  husk  of  exclusiveness,  to  help  into  full  and 
universal  development  the  now  well-matured  germ  which  lay  as  a 
kernel  within  it.  The  form,  therefore,  of  His  preaching  was  not 
that  ol  isolated  oracular  utterances,  but  of  a  comprehensive  de 
velopment  of  doctrine.  The  task  of  all  other  prophets  was  merely 
to  announce,  but  Jesus  was  in  a  higher  sense  a  divine  instrument, 
in  that  He  had  in  the  fullest  measure  to  bring  about  and  complete 
the  divine  decree.  Thus  is  explained  the  exertion  of  His  mira 
culous  powers,  in  which  He  bore  witness  to  His  own  person,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  kingdom  as  consisting 
essentially  in  a  redemption,  not  only  from  sin,  but  also  from  the 
evil  of  sin  ;  and,  moreover,  confirmed  the  complete  certainty  of  the 
realization  of  that  kingdom.  Herein  His  own  person  appeared 
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generally  as  the  central  figure ;  and  He  consequently  invited  faith 
in  Himself,  and  made  all  promises  depend  upon  that  faith. 

The  older  prophets,  such  as  Elias,  and  the  rabbis  of  His  own 
time,  afforded  Jesus  a  precedent  for  collecting  a  band  of  disciples 
round  Him ;  and  this  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  and 
everlasting  operation  of  His  personality  after  the  close  of  His 
short  public  career.  The  calling  of  the  disciples  as  a  whole  (cf. 
John  1,  Matt,  iv.,  ix.  9,  and  parallel  passages),  and  of  individuals, 
was  not  completed  at  one  time,  but  gradually  (John  i.,  cf.  Matt, 
iv.).  Having  been  stirred  up  by  Him,  they  still  continued  to  live 
in  their  own  country,  and  were  not  always  in  His  company  until 
the  time  indicated  in  the  synoptic  account.  Their  number  had 
symbolical  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes.  Luke  (ch.  xi.)  mentions 
seventy  other  disciples,  and  this  number,  too,  has  a  similar  mean 
ing.  It  might  represent  either  (according  to  Jewish  notions)  the 
seventy  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  thus  prefiguring  the  non-Jewish 
associates  of  God's  kingdom  (cf.  John  x.  16);  or,  which  is  still 
more  likely,  the  seventy  elders  of  Moses,  and  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  number  and  its  symbolism  is 
at  any  rate  supported  by  that  of  the  twelve,  as  well  as  by  the 
internal  probability  of  a  larger  circle  of  disciples,  and  their  in 
creased  number  immediately  after  the  resurrection.  All  this 
corroborates  Luke's  account.  What  foresight  Jesus  showed  in 
selecting  His  disciples  we  see  from  His  rejection  of  an  applicant 
(Matt.  viii.  19  and  ||).  Peter  He  salutes  at  once  as  the  Bock-man, 
Nathanael  as  the  genuine  Israelite,  with  a  notice  in  the  latter 
case  (John  i.  49)  that  He  had  previously  observed  him.  His 
words  in  the  naming  of  Peter,  and  call  of  the  two  brethren,  to  be 
fishers  of  men,  were  intended  to  fix  the  moment  indelibly  in  their 
minds.  His  work  in  them  thus  began  with  the  call  itself.  He 
chose  them  not  merely  to  teach,  but  to  educate  them  in  the 
peculiar  sense  which  the  greatness  of  His  person  involved.  They 
were  certainly  distinguished  by  instruction  in  many  things  which 
He  either  wholly  withheld  from  the  multitude,  or  imparted  to 
them  in  a  different  manner.  But  the  chief  point  was  their  constant 
familiar  intercourse  with  Himself,  and  the  lasting  influence  of  His 
person  in  the  contemplation  of  His  life  up  to  the  final  catastrophe 
of  His  death,  followed  by  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  whereby, 
through  the  co-operation  of  His  Spirit,  they  were  themselves  en 
lightened  and  perfected.  They  must  not, however, be  regarded  merely 
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as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  confederacy  founded  by  Jesus  ; 
and  upon  this  confederacy  the  Church — the  society  of  believers 
in  Jesus — was  founded.  They  had  to  testify  of  Him  (John  xv. 
27),  and  to  labour  in  His  name  (Mark  iii.  14 ;  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19, 
xviii.  18  ;  John  xx.  21-23).  He  therefore  sent  them  forth,  even 
in  His  lifetime,  to  make  trial  of  their  strength  (Mark  vi.  30  ff., 
and  ||),  and  often  put  them  to  the  proof  (John  vi. ;  Mark  ix.  38, 
39,  cf.  Luke  ix.  49).  With  regard  to  Judas  Iscariot,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  deceived  in  him,  or  that  he  was  a  traitor 
at  the  time  of  his  calling.  In  his  fall,  as  Hase  observes,  we  still 
recognise  the  ruins  of  apostolic  greatness.  His  downfall  shows  a 
powerful  nature ;  and  he  had  within  him  the  groundwork  of  an 
apostle's  character.  But  this  groundwork  must  needs  be  de 
veloped  to  its  perfection  or  ruin  by  his  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
It  was  no  more  an  act  of  cruelty  in  Christ  to  place  him  in  this 
path,  than  it  is  in  God  when  nations  or  individuals  are  placed  in 
positions  which  lead  to  an  unhappy  moral  issue.  The  confidence 
which  became  his  ruin  ought  to  have  been  his  greatest  moral 
preservative.  That  the  natural  disposition  in  Judas  developed 
itself  in  opposition  to  Christ,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
free  agency  which  it  befits  no  man  to  call  in  question.  Jesus 
was  sensible  of  the  disposition  which  Judas  exhibited  in  his  fall. 

§  15.  Jesus  as  a  Teacher. 

The  purport  of  Jesus'  teaching  will  be  seen  as  we  go  on.  Its 
fundamental  characteristic  is  the  testimony  which  it  bore  to  Him 
self,  with  which  everything  else  is  inwardly  connected.  If  He 
speaks  of  God,  He  does  so  with  the  clear  consciousness  that  no 
man  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him  (Matt.  xi.  27),  and  that  no  one  has  seen  the  Father 
but  the  Son  (John  vi.  46).  In  giving  instruction,  therefore,  about 
the  Father,  He  at  the  same  time  imparts  knowledge  about  the 
Son, — that  is  to  say,  about  Himself.  So  also,  when  He  bears 
direct  witness  to  Himself,  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Father, 
and  again  reverts  to  Himself,  as  if  He  wished,  so  to  speak,  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  God  is  the  Father,  so  far  as  He  has,  and 
sends  into  the  world,  the  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be 
lieves  on  Him  may  have  life  ;  also  Jesus  specifies  His  own  work, 
that  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  And 
this  leads  us  to  observe  that  He  cannot  treat  even  of  the  world 
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in  His  teaching,  without  also  pointing  out  its  relation,  not  only 
to  God,  but  essentially  to  His  own  person,  since  it  is  only  through 
Him  that  the  world  has  and  can  have  life.  He  alone  has  power 
over  all  flesh  to  confer  life  eternal.  Mankind  is,  as  it  were, 
wedded  to  Him.  He  is  the  bridegroom  who  has  the  power  to  lead 
home  His  bride.  He  cannot,  therefore,  speak  even  of  the  earlier 
divine  economy  among  men,  without  returning  to  Himself  as  the 
one  in  whom  all  else  finds  its  aim  and  end.  He  is  the  heir  of 
the  vineyard  planted  of  old  by  God  among  mankind.  He  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil, — to  bring 
about  their  essential  realization ;  in  which,  however,  their  original 
purpose  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  potency  now  conferred  upon 
them.  Just  as  little  can  He  speak  of  the  perfection  in  store  for  the 
human  race  without  distinct  reference  to  His  own  person,  since 
it  is  through  Him  alone  that  man's  destiny  can  be  fulfilled  and 
consummated.  He  is  the  head  and  finisher  of  God's  kingdom 
amongst  men.  Thus  we  observe  that  His  teaching  is  throughout 
the  unveiling  and  attestation  of  His  own  work  and  of  His  own 
person.  The  most  connected  and  fullest  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  are  preserved  to  us  in  John's  Gospel.  Those  recorded  by 
the  Synoptists  are  generally  thought  much  simpler ;  indeed,  the 
commentators  of  the  last  seventy  years  appear  to  have  found  little 
enough  in  them.  But  they  present  peculiar  difficulty,  in  the  fact 
that,  by  reason  of  their  apparent  clearness  and  simplicity,  their 
more  hidden  depth  and  copiousness  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
Moreover,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  so  broken  up  into  detached 
portions,  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  ascertain  their  general 
scope,  many  of  them  consisting  of  single  sentences  and  isolated 
precepts,  whilst  those  of  greater  extent  are  still  no  more  than  brief 
statements  of  doctrine  on  separate  subjects.  There  are,  indeed, 
discourses  of  a  more  connected  character  to  be  found  in  John, 
Matthew,  and  Luke,  of  which  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
v.-vii.)  and  the  farewell  addresses  (John  xiii.-xvi.)  are  the  most 
noteworthy  examples.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  groups 
of  parables  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Luke  viii.,  xv.,  xvi.,  etc.),  and  the  elements 
of  more  solid  doctrinal  teaching  which  belong  to  our  Lord's  last 
visit  at  Jerusalem;  especially  also  the  eschatological  discourses 
as  we  have  them  in  the  Synoptists  (Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  Luke  xvii. 
20  ff.),  together  with  the  parables  referring  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt,  xx.) ;  lastly,  other  copious  statements  (e.g.  Matt,  xviii.) 
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which  bear  upon  the  relation  of  believers  to  each  other  in  the 
Christian  community.  With  all  this,  however,  we  do  not  meet 
with  a  complete  whole  in  the  gospels ;  and  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  didactic  matter  in  the  Synoptists  on  one  side, 
and  in  John  on  the  other,  increases  the  difficulty.  Nor  are  the 
difficulties  lessened,  if,  without  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Lord's 
teaching  into  a  kind  of  whole  according  to  some  self-devised 
scheme,  we  thoroughly  examine  the  teaching  itself,  and  investigate 
what  the  individual  lines  of  thought  may  be,  and  how  they  may 
have  been  arranged  in  the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
As  regards  the  last  point,  we  cannot  of  course  represent  that  con 
sciousness  as  it  was  in  itself,  but  can  represent  His  thoughts  only 
so  far  as  His  own  testimony  extends,  wherein  He  arranged  them 
according  to  their  comparative  importance  in  connection  with  each 
other.  The  three  fundamental  ideas  on  which  He  rests  are  these : 
(1)  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son ;  (2)  the  redemption 
of  mankind  through  the  Son  ;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  thereby.  However  various,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  Jesus  may  appear,  especially  on  a  comparison  of 
John  with  the  Synoptists,  their  purport  has  constant  reference  to 
the  above  principles,  and  the  germ  of  it  may  be  traced  even  in 
the  primary  and  summary  announcement,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  pre 
dominates  in  the  Synoptists,  but  that  of  the  self-revelation  is  not 
wanting  (Matt.  xi.  27)  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  is 
treated  of  partly  in  parables  and  partly  in  simple  testimony  to  His 
connection  with  the  world  of  sinners  (Matt.  xx.  28,  xxvi.  28,  etc.). 
In  John's  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  idea — that  of  glorifica 
tion  and  the  self-testimony  of  Jesus — takes  a  prominent  position. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  His  person,  He  could  not  but  speak  also 
of  man's  need  of  redemption  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  ex 
cluded  (John  iii.). 

The  more  Jesus  identified  Himself  with  His  teaching,  the  less 
susceptible  would  the  people  be  to  it,  or,  at  all  events,  the  more 
diversified  would  be  their  power  of  receiving  it.  Hence,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  distance  between  Himself  and  them,  greater  im 
portance  would  attach  to  the  form  of  His  teaching  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  His  spirit  and  their  capacity,  by  which 
form  He  bridged  over  the  gulf  between  them.  Hence  the  neces 
sity  of  manifold  forms,  and  such  as  did  not  at  first  allow  His 
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immeasurable  fulness  to  show  itself,  in  which,  lay  His  perfect 
capacity  for  the  task  before  Him.  He  was  clearly  conscious  of 
His  task  of  being  a  perfect  teacher  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of 
bringing  out  old  things  and  new  from  His  treasure  (Matt.  xiii. 
52),  and  also  of  the  entirely  new  import  of  His  doctrine  (Matt. 
ix.  16,  17  ;  Mark  ii.  21,  22  ;  Luke  v.  36-39). 

In  this  consciousness  He  developes  according  to  circumstances 
that  plenitude  of  forms  with  which  we  see  Him  inexhaustibly 
supplied,  and  incessantly  labours  to  bring  home  to  His  hearers 
the  same  truths  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  according  to  their 
several  needs.  His  aim  throughout  was  not  merely  to  teach,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  to  inform,  awaken,  enlighten,  and 
emancipate  soul  and  spirit,  according  to  His  own  saying,  that  whoso 
ever  heareth  and  keepeth  His  words  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  him  free  (John  viii.  32).  It  is  only  by  a  reli 
gious  appropriation  of  Him,  which  imparts  spiritual  life  to  men  in 
general,  that  the  object  of  His  teaching  is  fulfilled.  On  that  very 
account,  however,  He  was  obliged  to  select  such  a  form  of  teach 
ing  as  would  lead  not  merely  to  a  reception  and  recollection  of 
His  matter,  but  also  to  an  internal  appropriation  and  considera 
tion  of  it  in  the  mind  and  heart.  And  if  this  suitableness  of 
teaching  is  called  compromise,  condescension  to  prevailing  modes 
of  thought,  accommodatio,  a-vy/card/Baais,  oiKovofJiia,  we  shall  not 
oppose  it ;  although  we  cannot,  of  course,  admit  such  a  compro 
mise  as  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  conformity  to  His  own 
consciousness  and  to  objective  truth,  without  wronging  His  cha 
racter  in  an  unhistorical  way.  The  adaptation  in  Jesus'  teaching- 
is  partly  in  the  form,  His  statements  being  shaped  according  to 
the  wants  of  His  hearers,  and  partly,  as  regards  its  purport,  in  its 
negative  character.  This  negative  side  is  shown  by  not  always 
directly  attacking  certain  errors  and  prejudices  in  those  who  are 
addressed,  but,  instead  of  this,  seeking  gently  to  transform  them 
(especially  half  truths,  such  as  the  Messianic  ideas  prevalent  in 
His  time),  and  raise  up  some  positive  notions  in  their  stead. 
But  His  teaching  is  never  positive  in  the  sense  of  appropriating 
the  erroneous  ideas  of  His  hearers,  and  thereby  abandoning  the 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  He  acknowledged  that  His  mission  was 
to  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  and  acted  accordingly  even  with  the 
whole  world  against  Him. 

In  His  public  life  He  spoke  and  acted  with  the  full  conscious- 
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ness  that  He  would  incur  the  world's  hatred  and  forfeit  His  life. 
The  impression  which  His  words  produced  upon  the  people  quite 
accords  with  this  earnestness ;  for  they  were  thoroughly  moved 
and  struck  by  the  power  of  His  preaching,  so  unlike  the  studied 
and  scholastic  manner  of  the  scribes  (Matt.  vii.  28,  xiii.  54,  55, 
xxii.  33  ;  John  vii.  46,  vi.  68  f.),  and  broke  out  sometimes  into 
warm  admiration. 

The  first  of  His  modes  of  teaching '  was  the  apophthegm  or 
gnome,  in  detached  self-contained  sentences,  which  present  some 
point  exciting  peculiar  interest,  and  thereby  impress  themselves 
firmly  on  the  mind  and  memory.  These  gnomes  appear  some 
times  singly,  sometimes  in  connection  with  each  other,  forming  a 
series,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  At  other  times  the  sen 
tence  bears  a  subjective  stamp,  i.e.  has  reference  either  to  the 
Speaker  or  hearers,  and  in  the  latter  case  assumes  the  form  of  an 
address.  Even  where  the  gnomic  character  is  less  constant,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  always  reverts 
to  it,  and  utters  some  isolated  truths  in  the  gnomic  form  in  order 
to  give  pungency  and  force  to  His  discourse.  The  expression 
is  sometimes  of  an  actual,  sometimes  of  a  figurative  character; 
indeed,  the  gnomic  diction  is  fond  of  an  admixture  of  figurative 
language.  The  figure  was  intended  to  bring  home  to  the  hearer 
an  idea  previously,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  closed  to  him.  It 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  introduces  to  it,  and  enables  the 
hearer  to  perceive  it  at  least  on  one  or  more  sides.  He  thus 
extracts  from  the  analogy  with  the  empirical  subject  as  much  of  the 
ideal  truth  as  he  is  at  the  time  capable  of  receiving,  intellectually 
and  morally.  The  gnome  or  sentence,  through  the  figure  con 
tained  in  it,  grows  into  the  parable. 

The  parable  is  the  most  perfect  biblical  form  of  figurative  re 
presentation,  and  is  frequently  only  a  further  developed  figure,  so 
that  the  boundary  line  cannot  be  distinctly  drawn.  The  parable 
is  based  on  an  allegory ;  but  this  allegory  is  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  narration.  IIapa(3o\r)  first  signifies  comparison  (Luke 
v.  36,  vi.  39  ;  Matt.  xv.  15  ;  Luke  iv.  23,  xiv.  7 ;  Mark  iii.  23), 
and  then  the  proper  parabolic  narrative  (Matt.  xiii.  3,  10,  18,  24, 
31,  34,  36,  53,  xxi.  33,  xxii.  1  ;  Luke  xv.  3,  xviii.  9,  xx.  9). 
In  John's  Gospel  the  word  does  not  occur,  but  only  Trapezia, 
(x.  6,  xvi.  25),  for  allegorical  as  opposed  to  direct  representation, 
which  contains  a  comparison,  but  no  narrative ;  as,  for  instance, 
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the  good  shepherd,  the  door  of  the  sheepfold,  and  the  true  vine. 
(Compare  the  Old  Testament  !>Bfe>,  Judg.  ix.  7  ff. ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
1  ff. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9  ;  Isa.  v.  1  ff. ;  also  Ezek.  xvii.  1  ff.,  and 
especially  ver.  2).  Parables  are  distinguished  from  fables,  not  only 
by  their  religious  and  moral  aim,  and  their  loftier  conception,  but 
also  by  the  fact  of  there  being  always  a  verisimilitude  about  the 
fictitious  dress  in  which  they  are  clothed :  the  circumstances  are 
always  such  as  supposably  might  happen,  which  is  not  invariably 
the  case  with  fables.  The  parable,  therefore,  moves  by  preference 
in  the  world  of  men.  Where  the  animal  world  is  introduced  at 
all,  the  comparison  only  expresses  its  relation  to  the  rational  being. 
The  love  of  God  towards  morally  lost  and  erring  men  is  represented 
in  the  shepherd's  conduct  towards  his  lost  sheep  ;  but  the  sheep 
itself  takes  no  active  part  in  the  development.  The  same  thing 
is  represented  with  greater  force  as  the  conduct  of  a  human 
father  towards  his  erring  son,  who,  in  this  case,  is  himself  con 
verted.  When,  too,  the  parable  rises  to  the  spirit-world,  the 
position  of  man  (as  Lazarus)  is  the  chief  subject.  The  aim  of 
the  parable  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  figure.  By 
means  of  the  analogy  between  the  sensible  and  the  supersensuous, 
the  nature  of  the  latter  is  made  discernible ;  and  the  parable 
works  both  by  veiling  and  unveiling.  It  veils,  in  order  that  the 
full  brightness  of  the  idea  may  not  dazzle  and  confuse  the  weak 
eyes  of  the  beholder ;  in  which  case,  unless  he  were  roused  to 
appropriate  reflection,  his  unsusceptible  nature  might  receive  no 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veil  is  so  transparent,  that  even 
if  the  idea  itself  is  not  exposed  to  view,  its  light  penetrates  the 
eye  (Matt.  xiii.  13).  For  these  reasons  Jesus  does  not  explain 
His  parables  before  the  people  (Matt.  xiii.  11-15),  but  only  to 
the  disciples,  who  being  more  susceptible  might  be  able  to  grasp 
the  truth  (Luke  viii.  1 0) ;  but  even  in  their  case  the  parable  was 
requisite  in  order  to  suggest  the  truth  to  them.  It  is  the  idea 
of  God's  kingdom  which  Jesus  seeks  especially  to  represent  in 
parables,  that  being  the  one  which  had  for  ages  flitted  before  His 
people's  eyes  under  a  vague  and  inadequate  form,  and  to  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  which  it  was  needful  now  to  raise  and 
educate  them.  The  parables  of  Jesus  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
furnish  a  general,  although  an  inadequate  idea  of  His  doctrine. 
Allied  to  the  parable,  but  yet  somewhat  different  in  form,  is  the 
illustrative  narrative,  such  as  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
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and  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican.  Here  both  the  vehicle  of 
instruction  and  what  is  to  be  learned  from  it  are  homogeneous  : 
the  subject  is  exemplified  in  a  concrete  case,  and  the  example 
thrown  into  an  historical  form.  Narratives  of  this  class  are  thus 
distinct  from  parables. 

Another  form  of  teaching,  adopted  by  Jesus,  is  the  historico- 
didactic,  in  which,  without  the  employment  of  a  material  veil, 
the  idea  is  based  on  some  special  matter  of  fact, — a  situation  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  stand  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  in  a 
way  quite  consistent  with  His  usual  peripatetic  mode  of  teaching. 
A  general  truth  is  set  forth  in  its  application  to  a  concrete  case. 
What  it  may  thus  lose  in  comprehensiveness  it  gains  in  perspicuity. 
Allowing  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  concrete,  the  richest 
portion  of  its  contents  is  first  reached  when  the  doctrinal  idea 
on  which  it  is  based  is  brought  to  light ;  but  a  union  with  the 
concrete  form  was,  and  still  is,  the  way  of  leading  hearers 
unpractised  in  the  concentration  of  general  ideas  into  a  train  of 
thoughtful  meditation.  These  narrations  are,  therefore,  weighty 
and  rich  for  practical  use.  Nor  are  they  less  serviceable  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  We  have  nume 
rous  examples  of  interesting  occasional  discourses  of  this  kind, 
in  the  shape  either  of  answers  to  questions  from  the  disciples, 
replies  to  His  enemies,  or  exhortations  which  accompanied  His 
miracles.  When  addressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  young  man 
(Matt.  xix.  1 6  ff.),  He  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  merely  the  neces 
sary  reply  to  the  question,  but  adds  some  instructive  conversation  ; 
and  even  where  the  questioner  had  withdrawn,  He  does  not  let 
the  occasion  go  by  unimproved  to  His  disciples  (Matt,  xix.  2  3  ff. ; 
Luke  xvii.  20,  cf.  22—27).  Frequently  the  discussion  assumes 
a  colloquial  form. 

Besides  its  different  forms,  we  have  to  notice  also  the  progres 
sive  development  of  His  doctrine.  Teaching  as  He  did  while 
journeying,  as  opportunity  offered,  or  according  to  the  wants 
and  capacity,  sometimes  of  the  people  and  sometimes  of  indi 
viduals,  He  was  compelled  to  shape  His  teaching  according  to 
this  course  of  life.  When  He  appeared  in  public,  He  found 
Himself  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  His  nation,  which 
relation  offered  both  facilities  and  hindrances  to  His  activity- 
both  being  caused  by  the  whole  preparation  for  His  appearance 
lying  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  particularly  in  pro- 
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phecy.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  laws  and 
doctrines,  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  presupposed  ;  and  He  based 
His  teaching  entirely  on  the  religious  idea  as  we  find  it  exhibited 
in  the  old  covenant.  But  here  great  diversities  arose  in  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  different  individuals,  according  as  their 
character  had  been  formed  by  the  Old  Testament  economy  or  not, 
and  had  shown  itself  susceptible  or  otherwise  of  its  influence. 
There  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mourners  and  poor  in  spirit, 
who  were  weary  and  heavy  laden  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and 
quietly  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  There  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rich  and  wise  of  this  world,  who  felt  not  their 
need  of  anything  He  had  to  offer.  There  were  others,  too,  whose 
hearts,  already  hardened  by  self-righteousness,  were  not  suscep 
tible  of  His  influence.  We  see,  therefore,  how  many  different 
modes  of  address  He  was  obliged  to  employ.  Great  difficulties 
were,  moreover,  thrown  in  His  way  by  the  political  conceptions  of 
the  Messiah  which  prevailed  amongst  the  people;  for  He  was 
thereby  prevented  from  simply  announcing  Himself  as  the  Mes 
siah  to  those  who  were  morally  unsusceptible.  They  would  have 
entirely  misunderstood  Him,  and  rendered  His  efficiency  impos 
sible  ;  so  that  He  was  obliged,  in  dealing  with  them,  rather  to  veil 
than  unveil  His  Messianic  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  use  of  His  position,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  a  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  then  to  come  forward 
and  bear  witness  to  Himself  as  the  appointed  founder  of  that 
kingdom.  Add  to  this  the  difference  in  cultivation  and  know 
ledge  between  the  scribes  and  the  lower  orders,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  in  how  many  different  ways  He  was  obliged 
to  propound  His  doctrine,  and  how  nicely  to  regulate  its  progress. 
His  consciousness  of  this  is  displayed  in  one  of  His  latest  dis 
courses,  in  which  He  spoke  of  the  many  things  He  had  to  say  to 
His  disciples  which  He  could  then  only  express  in  figures  (John 
xvi.  12,  25).  His  opening  announcement  was  the  same  as  that 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Then,  according  to  the  synoptic  account,  He 
unfolded  what  was  requisite  for  participation  in  God's  kingdom 
(Matt,  v.-vii.).  The  discourses  then  pass  on  more  definitely  to 
the  objective  nature  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Matt,  xiii.),  and  then 
successively  to  the  apostolic  calling  (Matt,  x.),  and  to  the  general 
community  of  believers,  with  the  introduction  here  and  there  of 
detached  utterances  on  the  relation  of  His  person  to  the  kingdom 
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(Matt,  XL),  and  especially  to  John  the  Baptist.  But  after  this 
He  adopted  a  more  open  and  decided  course,  as  the  time  of  His 
sufferings  drew  near.  When  the  reaction  against  Him  set  in,  the 
declaration  of  His  Messiahship  became  necessary,  addressed  to 
those  who  had  been  gradually  prepared  to  receive  it,  in  order  to 
call  forth  a  decided  consciousness  of  this  idea ;  at  the  same  time 
He  also  announced  His  passion.  All  this  was  gradually  done  up 
to  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  solemn  disclosures  of  His 
last  hours  ;  and  thus,  what  had  so  long  been  in  preparation  was 
brought  to  light  and  came  to  maturity  in  the  hearts  of  His 
disciples.  From  John's  Gospel,  likewise,  we  may  gather  Jesus' 
conduct  both  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  After  the  close  of  His 
first  year's  ministry,  we  read  that  He  brought  about  the  crisis  by 
that  "  hard  saying  "  (John  vi.  6  0).  Without  expressly  declaring 
Himself  as  the  Messiah  before  the  masses,  by  referring  directly 
to  His  own  person  as  the  true  spiritual  food,  He  causes  some  to 
desert  Him,  and  others  to  confess  that  He  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  He  acted  with  similar  reserve  in  Jerusalem  (John 
ii.),  matters  of  deeper  import  being  reserved  for  individuals 
(John  iii.).  In  the  fifth  chapter  He  more  fully  describes  the 
nature  of  His  work  as  one  in  co-operation  with  God,  but  still 
without  directly  asserting  His  Messiahship.  In  chaps,  vii.  to  ix. 
we  read  of  the  same  reserve  ;  and  in  chap.  x.  He  hints  at  His 
death.  Here,  too,  the  references  to  this  become  more  explicit 
and  decided  as  the  end  drew  near.  His  farewell  discourses 
contain  the  clearest  and  most  public  declarations,  divulging  as 
they  do  His  essential  community  with  believers  and  His  promise 
of  the  Paraclete.  All  the  accounts,  therefore,  agree  as  to  this 
gradual  progress. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  what  He  aimed  at  in  His 
hearers  was  not  a  mere  retentive  grasp  of  the  subject  and  ex 
ternal  certainty,  but  an  inner  and  heartfelt  conviction.  He  is, 
therefore,  continually  building  up  something  new  on  well-known 
foundations  (Matt.  xiii.  52),  linking  together  the  Old  Testament 
and  personal  experience  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  His 
hearers.  The  rationalist  assertion,  that  He  builds  upon  the  light 
of  reason,  may  be  admitted  with  the  reservation,  that  in  the  only 
passage  which  speaks  expressly  of  man's  spiritual  eye  (Matt.  vi. 
22,  23),  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  darkened  is  presupposed. 
But,  in  addition  to  this  allusive  and  derivative  mode  of  teaching, 
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independent  statements  of  doctrine  are  not  wanting.  He  asserts 
the  reality  of  truth,  in  appealing  to  the  infallibility  of  His  words 
and  to  His  divine  origin  (John  viii.  26,  xii.  44  ff.,  iii.  11  ff.), 
as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  His  mighty  works,  by  which,  with 
out  prejudice  to  His  higher  authority,  men  might  be  awakened  to 
a  living  perception  of  His  real  nature  (John  v.  36,  viii.  18,  etc.). 
Belief,  therefore,  is  only  possible  in  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do 
God's  will  (John  vii.  17,  vi.  37,  viii.  42  ff. ;  also  Matt.  xi.  25  ; 
Luke  x.  21,  22).  Hence  the  powerful  impression  which  His 
teaching  produced  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29,  xiii.  54  ff.,  xxii.  33  ;  John 
vii.  46,  vi.  68,  69),  an  impression  depending  not  so  much  on 
the  matter  and  form  of  His  discourses,  as  on  the  aggregate  influ 
ences  of  the  teacher's  personality,  to  which  they  bore  such  power 
ful  testimony. 

§16.   The  Actions  of  Jesus. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  His  personality. 
This  is  both  a  moral  act  and  the  exhibition  of  that  personality 
in  the  matter  taught,  both  aim  and  form  showing  forth  in  Him 
the  indissoluble  unity  of  love  and  wisdom.  His  truth  depends 
on  His  being  one  with  the  Father,  and  His  love  to  men  is  shown 
by  the  presentation  of  this  truth  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to 
their  needs.  Thus  His  teaching  becomes  a  moral  act  of  self- 
denial  and  dependence  on  the  Father,  no  less  than  of  love  replete 
with  wisdom.  Likewise,  also,  His  whole  course  of  action  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  His  unity  with  the  Father ;  His  spirit  finds 
constant  satisfaction  in  doing  His  Father's  will  (John  iv.  34)  ; 
and  He  thus  lives  for  the  world,  and  enters  into  it  without  be 
longing  to  it  or  relinquishing  that  unity.  These  main  features 
constitute  His  character.  It  cannot  be  done  justice  to  by  a  mere 
catalogus  virtutum,  still  less  by  attempting  to  give  characteristic 
importance  to  some  particular  quality.  His  character  consists 
entirely  in  the  harmony  of  His  being,  which  is  put  to  the  test  by 
His  life,  in  which  He  ever  remained  without  spot  or  blemish. 

The  full  comprehension  He  displayed  of  the  world,  both  of 
nature  and  of  man,  is  the  first  testimony  to  this  character.  His 
appreciation  of  nature  is  shown  by  the  liveliness  of  His  imagery. 
In  His  sight  all  human  splendour  vanishes  before  the  beauty 
which  clothes  the  lily  of  the  field ;  rain  and  sunshine  are  to  Him 
the  emblems  of  God's  impartial  beneficence.  No  creatures  are  too 
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insignificant  for  His  notice ;  and  in  them  He  recognises  the  Father's 
care,  and  they  have  His  sympathy.  In  the  approaching  harvest 
He  sees  the  image  of  a  higher  truth ;  in  the  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  the  figure  of  God's  quickening  power.  Nature,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  its  organic  life,  is  to  Him  the  work  and  the 
reflection  of  God.  Nature,  therefore,  does  not  draw  Him  away 
from  the  Father ;  but  a  deeper  insight  into  it  tends  always  to  His 
manifestation,  and  it  is  therefore  a  helper  in  His  teaching  of 
divine  truth.  While  living  in  it,  He  ruled  it.  He  was  not  over 
powered  by  its  delights,  but  they  were  spiritualized  by  Him.  As 
with  the  life  of  nature,  so  of  men.  He  enters  fully  into  the  latter, 
but  especially  in  its  relation  to  nature :  the  sower  sowing  his 
seed  (Matt,  xiii.) ;  the  gardener  patiently  waiting  for  fruit  (Luke 
xiii.) ;  the  solicitude  of  the  vinedresser  (John  xv.)  in  cleansing 
the  plant  with  a  view  to  greater  fruitfulness.  Grasping  all  these 
things  in  their  living  sense,  He  makes  them  types  of  divine  truth. 
In  like  manner  God's  action  towards  men  is  reflected  in  their 
treatment  ot  animals  (Luke  xv.).  How  tenderly,  too,  and  with 
what  discernment  He  takes  in  all  purely  human  relations  !  What 
a  view  o±  the  child-world  He  opens  to  us,  giving  Himself  up  not 
merely  to  sentient  delight  in  their  presence,  but  recognising  their 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God !  No  fuller  conception  of  the 
parental  and  filial  relation  can  be  imagined  than  that  portrayed 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Observe,  too,  how  woman's 
life  at  its  most  critical  moment  is  exalted  by  Him  into  a  type  of 
the  highest  kind  (John  xvi.  21).  Numberless  like  traces  of  the 
view  He  took  of  the  outer  world  show  us  how  completely  every 
side  of  human  life,  its  sinful  aspect  alone  excepted,  found  its 
counterpart  in  His  own,  in  order  that  He  might  raise  the  world 
unto  Himself. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  His  actions  show  how  He  took  a  part 
in  all  the  relations  of  life  so  far  as  His  vocation  allowed,  and 
with  what  self-sacrifice  He  gave  Himself  up  to  them,  yet  without 
being  injured  and  entangled  by  them,  or  contracting  defilement 
from  what  was  sinful  in  them.  This  we  find  especially  in  His 
family  life  and  human  friendships.  Born  of  a  woman,  He  be 
longed  to  a  distinct  family  circle,  His  attachment  to  which  is 
evinced  by  His  long  continuance  in  it;  and  the  bond  of  filial 
love  remains  unbroken  all  through  His  public  life,  even  to  His 
cross,  in  the  agonies  of  which  He  fulfils  the  last  duty  of  a  loving 
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son.  But  still  He  is  fully  independent  of  His  mother,  putting 
her,  as  early  as  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  subordinate  position 
which  was  fitting  for  her,  looking  at  His  Messianic  work.  At 
Capernaum,  likewise,  He  does  not  allow  His  teaching  to  be  in 
terrupted  by  the  relations  who  would  call  Him  away  from  it,  but, 
against  the  human  relationship,  He  asserts  the  still  higher  claims 
of  the  spiritual  community.  He  had  already  shown  the  same 
independence  in  the  occurrence  which  took  place  in  His  twelfth 
year.  But  He  never  on  this  account  renounced  His  mother  and 
His.  brethren,  although  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  attained 
belief  in  Him  (John  vii.  5).  How  He  was  bound  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  we  see  beautifully  exemplified  in  His  relation  to  the 
narrower  and  wider  circle  of  His  disciples,  and  also  to  the  women 
who  accompanied  Him  even  to  the  cross;  but  yet  no  words 
of  love  in  the  human  sense  could  ever  divert  Him  from  His 
vocation  (Matt.  xvi.  22,  23).  The  same  unerring  perception  is 
observable  throughout  every  side  of  His  public  life,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  people,  His  hereditary  religion,  or  the  public 
authorities.  He  continued  a  true  son  of  His  nation,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  its  privileges  and  destiny,  or  forgot  that  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  He  was  sent  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  He  put  forth  all  His  powers  to  save  His  nation- 
from  the  ruin  which  He  saw  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and 
which  called  forth  His  lament  over  Jerusalem.  But  national 
prejudices  had  no  power  over  Him,  and  in  no  way  troubled  the 
freedom  of  His  spirit.  He  in  no  way  shared  the  national  hatred 
against  Gentiles  and  Samaritans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced 
whenever  He  found  faith  amongst  them,  and  remained  unshaken 
in  the  consciousness  that  His  work  lay  amongst  mankind  at  large. 
Nevertheless,  having  been  made  subject  to  the  law  by  circumcision, 
He  remains  true  to  it.  He  takes  part  in  the  national  worship,  is 
a  diligent  frequenter  of  the  feasts,  paying  the  temple  tribute, 
although  on  higher  grounds  exempt  from  it  (Matt.  xvii.  24  ff.j ; 
and  thus  consistently  carries  out  the  principle  laid  down  at  His 
baptism  by  John  (Matt.  iii.  15).  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  real  meaning  of  the  commandments  of 
the  law  is  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  interpretation.  Likewise, 
with  regard  to  sabbatical  observance,  He  did  not  impair  it,  but 
remained  perfectly  true  to  the  actual  commandment  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  He  expressed  the  real  spirit  of  it  in  the  axiom 
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that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Again,  He  took  a  still  wider  view  of  the  whole  of  the  divine 
economy,  in  the  dictum  that  God  can  only  be  rightly  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But,  as  the  origin  of  such  worship  is  from 
within,  through  the  spirit  in  its  fulness  breaking  through  the 
narrowing  barriers  of  form,  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  abide  by 
the  old  religious  constitution  of  His  nation  without  sacrificing 
either  the  freedom  or  the  purity  of  the  spirit  within  Him.  On 
the  contrary,  He  raised  the  law  by  His  observance  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  its  subsequent  effect.  The  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  the  theocracy  followed  as  a  natural  result.  He  was 
equally  strict  in  His  obedience  as  a  subject  to  the  heathen  autho 
rities,  never  allowing  Himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  rebellious 
tendencies  of  His  nation  (Luke  xiii.  1-3),  but  always  regarding 
the  refusal  of  obedience  as  a  positive  crime.  No  doubt  He 
regarded  the  Eoman  dominion  as  a  judgment  upon  His  nation, 
but  one  from  which  nothing  less  than  an  inward  renewal  and 
conversion  could  set  them  free.  His  answer  as  to  the  tribute- 
money  was  twofold  in  its  tendency,  implying  both  that  the 
Eoman  rule  did  not  abolish  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  that  both 
were  united  in  His  spiritual  conception  of  the  latter.  His  object 
»was  not  to  resist  the  secular  authority,  but  rather  to  work  under 
its  protection.  His  dutiful  behaviour  as  a  subject  is  proved  also 
in  His  examination  before  the  tribunal.  He  did  not  resist  His 
apprehension,  merely  declaring  the  injustice  of  treating  Him  as 
a  murderer  caught  in  the  act,  by  arresting  Him  at  night,  and 
without  any  ascertained  grounds  of  suspicion.  He  acknowledges 
Pilate's  authority  over  Him,  but  at  the  same  time  maintains  His 
own  dignified  position,  by  saying  that  the  governor  could  have 
no  power  over  Him  unless  it  were  given  him  from  above  ;  nor 
can  Jesus  be  induced  by  any  consideration  to  conceal  the  truth 
(John  xviii.  28  ff.).  In  like  manner  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
unmask  Herod's  hypocrisy,  who  would  have  persuaded  Him  to 
avoid  the  Galilean  territory,  and  to  oppose  to  it  His  own  decided 
self-consciousness  on  the  subject  of  what  was  due  to  His  higher 
calling  (Luke  xiii.  31  ff.).  He  appealed  before  the  Sanhedrim  to 
His  public  working  as  the  best  answer  to  His  accusers  ;  and 
neither  the  scourger  who  smote  Him,  nor  the  high  priest  who 
permitted  it,  could  disturb  His  dignified  equanimity.  He  dis 
played  here  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  He  had 
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never  allowed  Himself  to  be  intimidated  or  hindered  in  His  work, 
although  He  gave  no  just  ground  for  complaint,  and  in  His  wisdom 
knew  how  to  avoid  the  snares  laid  for  Him.  Thus,  in  every 
position  and  relation,  He  is  always  consistent  as  one  who  lives  in 
the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  rules  it. 

The  all-sidedness  of  His  character,  however,  is  seen  especially 
in  His  private  intercourse  with  individuals.  Being,  as  He  is, 
an  example  for  all, — to  the  full-grown  a  picture  of  the  highest 
maturity,  to  youth  the  image  of  true  childish  simplicity, — His 
heart  is  always  open  to  all  according  to  their  needs.  Think  on 
His  loving  regard  for  the  rich  young  man,  and,  in  general,  that 
tender  sympathy  for  sinners,  the  union  of  wisdom  and  love,  which 
made  Him  single  out  for  notice  those  who  by  others,  and  by  the 
Pharisees  especially,  were  despised  and  shunned.  But  wherever 
He  met  with  obduracy,  hatred  of  the  truth,  and  hypocrisy,  not 
withstanding  His  love  and  humility,  He  showed  earnest  severity 
in  dealing  with  them.  There  was  no  sensuous  softness  in  His 
love,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  true  conception  of  mankind, 
which  it  was  His  task  to  realize.  Thus  everything  in  Him  was 
rounded  off  into  the  fair  proportions  of  a  perfect  character ; 
humility  and  greatness,  clemency  and  zeal,  were  mingled  in  the 
harmony  resulting  from  the  abnegation  of  self,  and  the  ever  wake 
ful  consciousness  of  His  unity  with  God.  He  is  as  sensitive  as 
any  other  man  to  the  natural  feelings  of  hunger  and  bodily 
fatigue.  His  sense  of  honour  is  as  keen  and  easily  wounded,  and 
His  common  sympathies  are  as  quickly  roused ;  but  the  divine 
consciousness  always  keeps  pace  with  every  external  influence. 
Nevertheless,  He  rises  superior  to  every  bodily  want  (Matt,  iv.), 
and  is  never  hindered  by  this  cause  in  His  high  calling  (John  iv.). 
He  is,  indeed,  capable  of  being  roused  to  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  not, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  excited  personal  feeling,  but  of  a  holy 
and  painful  indignation  at  man's  resistance  to  salvation.  Hence 
arise  stern  reproofs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sometimes  acts  of  righteous  severity, 
as  the  purification  of  the  temple.  We  see  also,  under  another 
aspect,  how  the  consciousness  of  unity  with  God  asserted  its 
superiority  over  any  outward  affections  on  two  circumstances  of 
His  passion :  the  agony  of  His  soul  in  Gethsemane,  intensified 
even  to  bodily  results,  and  His  forsaken  feeling  on  the  cross, 
which  found  expression  in  the  words  of  a  psalm.  On  both  occa- 
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sions  God  still  remains  His  Father  or  His  God ;  there  is  a  change 
in  the  tone,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  His  will.  Amidst  the 
extreme  horrors  of  His  situation,  when  His  human  nature  is  over 
borne  by  bodily  anguish  and  the  scorn  of  men,  the  blessed  feeling 
of  being  one  with  the  Father  is  for  a  time,  indeed,  interrupted 
and  superseded  by  the  oppressive  sense  of  need  and  desertion. 
But  the  bond,  nevertheless,  remains  unbroken.  He  is  still  certain 
that  the  will  of  the  Father,  who  appears  to  have  forsaken  Him,  is 
good,  and  that  He  must  fulfil  it.  This  affords  us  most  ample 
proof  that  His  personality,  although  stirred  to  its  very  depths, 
was  still  perpetually  under  the  guidance  of  His  divine  conscious 
ness  ;  and  thus  we  gain  a  complete  delineation  of  that  character 
in  which  wisdom  and  love  are  one. 

§  1 7.  The  Miracles  of  Jesus. 

The  gospels  inform  us  that  Jesus,  during  His  public  career, 
performed  a  number  of  miraculous  deeds,  partly  influencing 
nature,  but  more  especially  mankind  in  their  manifold  sufferings, 
both  bodily  and  psychico-bodily.  The  first  of  these  miracles  was, 
according  to  John  (ii.  11),  that  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  They  are 
all  marked  by  the  characteristic  expressions  re  para  (fiSte,  subjects 
for  astonishment)  (John  iv.  48)  and  Svvdfjieis  (ni"tt33,  Matt.  xiii. 
58),  which  give,  the  one  negatively,  the  other  positively,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  causality  as  supernatural.  They  are  also  called,  with 
regard  to  their  object,  c^eta  (rritf,  John  ii.  23),  because  they  bear 
in  themselves  the  indications  of  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  inner 
counsels  of  God's  kingdom.  The  first  and  third  of  these  expres 
sions  frequently  occur  together;  all  three  are  found  in  Acts  ii.  22. 
The  Old  Testament  gives  the  idea  of  something  new  which  God 
performs  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  Num.  xvi.  30) ;  and  the  New  Testament 
has  a  similar  idea  of  an  occurrence,  the  cause  and  aim  of  which 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  general  uniformity  of  nature,  but  in 
the  higher  power  of  God.  With  this  agrees  also  the  Jewish  view, 
expressed  with  less  distinctness  by  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  2),  and 
again  at  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  evangelists  generally  regarded  these  actions  as 
miraculous.  They  accepted  and  related  them  as  the  working  of 
a  higher  divine  power  inherent  in  Jesus.  John  relates  only  six 
of  the  most  important ;  but  this  does  not  prove  either  that  he 
did  not  regard  other  occurrences  as  miraculous,  or  that  he  attached 
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less  weight  to  miracles  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  his  careful 
selection  shows  what  significance  he  ascribed  to  them  in  the  self- 
manifestation  of  Jesus.  Nor  can  any  aversion  to  the  miraculous 
be  justly  imputed  to  Mark,  either  from  the  fact  of  his  ascribing 
to  Jesus  an  intermediate  kind  of  agency  in  two  of  His  miraculous 
cures  (ix.  21,  vii.  33),  or  because,  in  the  case  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  the  curse  did  not  instantaneously  take  effect  (Mark  xi.  20). 
Mark  gives  miracles  enough  which  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  their  real  nature  (vi.  56),  their  characteristic  features  being 
plainly  discernible  in  the  copiousness  of  his  narrative ;  and  his 
connection  with  Peter  sufficiently  explains  his  silence  as  to  Peter's 
attempt  when  Jesus  walked  upon  the  sea.  Such  individual 
peculiarities  merely  prove  the  candour  of  the  evangelists,  who 
not  only  refrain  from  giving  a  miraculous  colouring  to  anything, 
but  conceal  no  feature  which  may  appear  to  prejudice  a  miracle. 
All  of  them  record  those  discourses  of  Jesus  in  which  He  appeals 
to  His  miracles.  When  Jesus  forbids  their  publication,  He  has 
some  special  object  in  view,  either  to  prevent  any  difficulty  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  healed  person's  lawful  cleansing  through 
the  prejudice  of  the  priests,  or  his  being  drawn  away  from  the 
deeper  meditation  which  would  lead  to  belief ;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  contemporaries.  Even  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  did  not  deny  the  wonderful  facts  :  they  only 
raise  the  most  absurd  objections  against  their  character  (Matt.  xii. 
24),  and  in  their  malice  try  to  avoid  the  conviction  they  are  cal 
culated  to  produce  (Matt.  xvi.  1-4;  Mark  viii.  11,  12).  The 
facts  themselves  are  admitted  even  in  the  words  of  mockery 
beneath  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  42).  The  people,  however,  might 
look  upon  the  miracles  as  signs  of  the  Messiah,  and  render 
necessary  the  warning  of  Jesus  not  to  rest  in  them  to  the  neglect 
of  what  was  more  important.  The  historical  fidelity  of  the  gospel 
narratives  is  confirmed,  moreover,  not  only  by  actual  results, 
but  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  continuing  to  operate 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  as  recorded  by  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  gospel  history,  as  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.). 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  have  been  subject  to  a  long  probation  of 
exegesis  and  criticism  which  seeks  to  set  aside  their  miraculous 
character.  The  most  unfortunate  of  these  attempts  was  the 
purely  exegetical,  according  to  which  no  miracle  was  intended  in 
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the  text ;  "but  even  this  has  been  of  use  in  causing  the  rejection 
of  much  which  was  previously  regarded  on  insufficient  grounds  as 
miraculous.     In    other   cases,  where   the   opposition   assumed   a 
more  favourable  aspect,  the  miraculous  element  in  the  narrative 
has  received  confirmation  from  the  treatment  it  has  undergone  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  incidents  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth, 
and  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea.     The  natural  explanation, 
and  the  procedure  which  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  miracles 
by  regarding  them  as  myths,  embrace  a  wider  field ;   but  these 
attempts,  like  the  others,  only  serve  to  put  Jesus'  miracles  in  a 
clearer  light.     The  natural  explanation  finds  no  support  at  all  in 
the  accounts  themselves ;  for  when  it  is  said  on  one  occasion  that 
Jesus  could  not  perform  mighty  works  (Matt.  xiii.  58),  His  in 
ability  is  no  more  than  unwillingness,  occasioned  by  the  unbelief 
of  others  (cf.  Mark  iii.  5),  and  merely  proves  that  His  miracles 
always  had  a  positive  aim.      His  cures  being  generally  performed 
singly,  whilst  multitudes  remained  in  His  immediate  neighbour 
hood  uncured,  does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  existence  of  an 
universal  miraculous  power,  but  only  shows  that  the  latter  was 
not  exerted  except  with  definite  and  exalted  ends,  and  under  cer 
tain  presupposed  conditions.     The  accounts  of  His  occasional  use 
of  external  means,  such  as  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  like,  do 
not  go  beyond  the  employment  of  signs  and  symbols,  a  course 
abundantly  justified  where  Jesus  was  dealing  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  (Mark  vii.   31),  to  whom  He  could   not   otherwise 
make    Himself   intelligible.     The   idea   of   any   curative  agency 
being  attached  to  such  means  cannot  be  entertained ;  but  these 
symbols  prove  that  Jesus  wished   also  to  work   simultaneously 
upon  the  minds  of  men.     Again,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
His  employment  of  external  means  from  the  accusation  that  He 
profaned  the  Sabbath  in  His  cures,  because  the  same  accusation 
would  equally  attach  to  the  mere  exorcism  common  amongst  the 
Jews  of  His  time   (Matt.  xii.  1 0  ;  Luke  xiii.  1 0,  xiv.  2  ;  John 
v.  16,  ix.   6,  cf.  16).     The  natural  explanation,  in  its  assump 
tion  of  the  mediation  of  physical  causes,  meets  with  no  support 
at  all  in  the  history  itself,  which  simply  contradicts  it.    And  it  is 
equally  unavailing  for  the  disparagement  of  the  miracles,  by  assert 
ing  that  the  death  of  those  raised  to  life  was  only  apparent,  etc. ; 
for  the  existence  of  some  hidden  machinery  in  the  background 
must  always  be  assumed.     This  is,  however,  simply  impossible  in 
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miracles  performed  at  a  distance,  as  that  of  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman's  son,  and  also  in  the  raising  of  the  dead.  Psycho 
logical  influence  also  is  excluded  from  miracles  of  this  class,  and 
equally  so  from  those  performed  on  natural  objects,  such  as  the 
loaves  multiplied,  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine,  and  those  cures  in  which  the  disease  does  not  stand  in 
any  immediate  relation  to  the  spiritual  life.  Apart  from  this, 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  animal  life  does  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  attain  to  such  results. 

The  mythical  has  never  been  able  to  shake  itself  entirely  free 
from  the  natural  explanation  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  is  dis 
posed  to  allow  the  healing  of  demoniacs  to  pass  for  the  mental 
superiority  of  Jesus  over  madmen,  and  to  deny  the  fact  altogether 
only  where  this  evasion  is  not  possible.  The  real  ground  of  this 
view  is  a  philosophical  one,  that  miracles  are  per  se  inconceivable. 
This  almost  puts  an  end  to  criticism  on  individual  miracles  as  to 
the  character,  magical  or  moral,  to  be  assigned  to  them,  as  that 
the  power  of  Jesus  was  exerted  unconsciously  (although,  on  the 
contrary,  He  was  well  aware  of  power  going  out  from  Him,  and 
it  most  assuredly  was  not  done  involuntarily,  as  Jesus  recognised 
the  faith  of  the  individual  healed,  although  unacquainted  with  his 
person);  or  that  His  curse  on  the  fig-tree  was  useless  (which, 
however,  receives  sufficient  warrant  as  a  prophetico-symbolic  act) ; 
or,  again,  that  He  caused  the  demons  of  Gadara  to  go  into  the 
herd  of  swine  (when  even  the  owners  of  the  swine  did  not  impute 
to  Him  that  He  had  guided  the  demons,  but  only  begged  Him 
to  withdraw  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  similar  occur 
rence).  The  Old  Testament  expectations  and  precedents  fail  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  histories  of  miraculous  events  as  myths, 
as  the  fulfilment  far  surpasses  these  expectations.  But,  in  the 
face  of  such  expectations,  how  could  the  actual  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  be  explained,  unless  they  found  their  fulfil 
ment  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  miracles  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  apostolical  letters  written  to  existing  communities, 
founded  on  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  necessarily  conversant 
with  them,  make  no  mention  of  these  occurrences ;  also  the  mis 
sionary  discourses  (e.g.  those  in  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  38,  39) ;  but  this  is 
explained  if  we  reflect  that,  at  that  time,  the  miraculous  power  of 
Jesus  was  still  at  work.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  greatest 
of  miracles,  is,  however,  sufficiently  attested  in  these  documents. 
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Everything  seems   to   show  that  the  miracles   of  Jesus  can   be 
accurately  understood  only  in  connection  with  His  personality. 

A  miracle  within  the  created  world  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  always 
relative  :  creation  alone  is  absolute.     But,  in  this  case,  the  creative 
power  operates  within  the  already  existing  world,  and  only  pro 
duces  in  the  latter  something  relatively  new,  founded  on  and  in 
connection  with  it.     Hence  analogies  to  the  miraculous  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  so  far  there  is  truth  in  the 
philosophical    hypothesis,   which   contends   against    the    absolute 
miracle.      It  errs,  however,  first,  in  inquiring  what  can  be  effected 
in  creation  by  given  forces   and  laws,   instead  of  asking   what 
can  be  effected  in  the  complex  working  of  these  by  the  accession 
of  divine  creative  power ;   next,  in  regarding  the  knowledge  of 
those  laws  as  settled,  which  it  is  not.     Jesus'  miracles  were  not 
intended  merely  to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  nor  did  they  result 
from  His  prophetic  character,  but  from  that  of  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  man  and  God  are  united.     They  were  an  emanation  from 
His  personality,  and  were  indeed  natural  to  it.     Miracles  form  a 
part  of  the  self-revelation  of  His  person,  who,  though  He  did  not 
owe  His  life  to  the  world,  yet  came  into  it  and  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  its  actual  existence  (John  xiv.  10,  11,  xv.  24).     On 
this  account  they  are  the  revelation  to  us  of  His  power,  no  less 
than  of  His  wisdom  and  love  ;  and  His  unparalleled  relation  to 
God,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  may  be  seen  in  them  as  clearly  as  in 
His  teaching  and  other  public  acts.     In  working  miracles,  He  fulfils 
the  will  of  God  (John  x.  32,  v.  26,  xi.  41,  42,  x.  37) ;  and  they 
are  done  in  the  power  of  God  (Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Luke  xi.  20  ;  John 
v.  26).     But  this  power  and  will  of  God  are  exactly  identical 
with  His  own  (John  xiv.  6,  xi.  25).      Miracles  are  a-rj/jieia  of  His 
person,  and  therein  of  the  divine  kingdom  about  to  be  established. 
Jesus  demands   to  be  believed   for   His  very  works'   sake,   but 
equally  requires  that  the  belief  should  not  stop  there  (cf.  §  32)  ; 
and  for  this  reason  He  refuses  to  perform  any  miracle  merely  for 
the  display  of  His  power  (Matt.  xii.  38).     And  in  His  miracles, 
no  less  than  in  His  teaching,  He  presupposes  susceptibility  and 
faith.      On  the  other  hand,  as  the  person  of  Jesus  appeared  in 
this  existing  world,  His  miracles  also  are  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  nature,  and  are  built  upon  existing  objects.    Natural  analogies 
are  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  as  He  Himself  pointed  out  in  the 
outward  acts  which  accompanied  His  miracles.      But  they  have 
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also  in  relation  to  Himself  a  purely  human  side,  as  manifestations 
of  the  love  which  is  at  one  with  wisdom ;  they  are  /ca\a  epya 
(John  x.  32  f.),  in  which  His  moral  character  is  revealed.  In 
them,  too,  we  see  His  perfect  entry  into  the  whole  domain  of 
human  life  and  suffering,  particularly  as  He  always  connects  suf 
fering  with  sin  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  (Matt.  ix.  1—8). 
His  love  is  shown  therein  as  embracing  the  perfecting  cure  of  all 
human  suffering.  But  the  object  common  to  all  miracles,  which 
is  also  the  highest  aim  of  all  His  love  and  wisdom,  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  viz.  to  lead  on  to  faith  in  Himself,  and  (Matt.  xii.  28)  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  divine  kingdom,  whose 
completion  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  perfect  deliverance  from 
sin  and  its  consequences. 


IV.    THE    CONCLUSION    OF    HIS    LIFE. 

§18.    The,  Bufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus. 

The  fact  of  Jesus  resigning  Himself  to  death  proves  that  the 
end  of  His  public  activity  was  attained,  the  gradual  development 
of  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  gospel  history.  But  it  had  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  no  further  results  of  importance  were 
attainable  without  the  aid  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  His  earthly 
life.  The  impression  He  had  already  made  was  so  great  that  it 
could  now  propagate  itself.  His  form  was  so  indelibly  stamped  on 
hearts  susceptible  of  its  impress,  that  the  possession  of  it  was  for 
ever  secured  to  mankind  :  He  could  not  expect  to  win  over  the 
people  in  a  body,  even  by  a  longer  period  of  activity.  But  the 
impression  made  on  the  susceptible  might  be  enhanced ;  and  even 
upon  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  the  less  impressible,  yet  one 
more  great  sensation  might  be  attempted,  by  means  of  the  im 
pending  catastrophe  and  the  acts  which  preceded  it  and  deter 
mined  its  character.  The  progress  even  of  the  disciples  themselves 
was  limited  by  the  progress  of  His  career.  A  boundary  seemed 
to  be  drawn,  beyond  which  their  comprehension  could  not  pass, 
so  long  as  His  bodily  presence  gave  any  support  to  their  material 
hopes.  What  could  be  effected  from  without  had  been  done ; 
but  their  higher  inspiration  could  only  be  attained  after,  and  by 
means  of,  the  change  which  His  death  wrought  in  His  person. 

F 
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Distinct  predictions  of  His  passion  are  not  the  only  instances  of 
Jesus'  prescience  (cf.  John  xiii.  19,  xvi.  1  ff.),  and  can  only  be  ob 
jected  to  on  a  philosophical  hypothesis  which  refuses  to  recognise 
the  unity  of  His  spirit  with  God.  Moreover,  the  application  of 
features  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  cannot  cause  us  any 
scruple,  so  long  as  we  allow  that  no  sound  exegesis  of  the  prin 
cipal  passage  (Isa.  liii.)  could  regard  the  servant  of  God  apart 
from  the  Messianic  idea.  But  how  He  expressly  foretold  His 
death,  and  how  this  death  was  specially  sealed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  how  strongly  He  dwelt  throughout  upon 
the  necessity  of  His  passion,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
statement  of  His  teaching. 

Although  Jesus  submitted  to  death  of  His  own  free  will  (John 
x.  18),  it  was  nevertheless  brought  about  by  the  historical  de 
velopment  of  His  life,  and  by  the  hostile  disposition  towards  Him 
which  was  excited  by  the  testimony  He  bore  to  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  Cautious,  guarded,  and  gradual  as  the  statement  of  His 
claims  at  first  was,  He  could  not  fail  ere  long  to  incur  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  leading  men,  seeing  that  He  neither  fulfilled  their 
expectations  nor  promoted  their  interests.  If  He  succeeded,  their 
rule  was  at  an  end.  They  consequently  forbade  the  people, 
under  pain  of  the  curse,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Messiah  ; 
and  the  growth  of  their  hatred  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  His  doctrine  (John  vii.  7,  10).  They  soon  attempted  to 
seize  and  put  Him  to  death,  and  He  reproached  them  with  their 
murderous  intention;  but  no  one  for  a  time  ventured  (vii.  30), 
or  was  able  to  lay  hands  on  Him  (x.  39).  He  left  them  and 
avoided  the  snares,  which  had,  however,  so  impressed  His  dis 
ciples  that  they  were  surprised  when  He  again  desired  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  He  goes  to  Bethany,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  fol 
lows.  This  determines  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  they 
now  feared  a  popular  demonstration  in  His  favour,  followed  by  a 
rebellion,  which  would  involve  the  people  and  themselves  in  one 
common  ruin.  Thus  political  fear  is  added  to  personal  dislike 
and  party  feeling.  Yet  Jesus  withdraws  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  makes  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  public  rejoic 
ing  rouses  the  suspicion  of  His  enemies,  Jerusalem  being  filled 
with  strangers  at  the  festival,  who  were  not  under  their  control. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  seize  His  person,  but  to  pro 
ceed  against  Him  with  secrecy, — a  resolution  which  was  changed 
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by  the  offer  of  Judas,  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  them. 
The  statement  (John  xiii.  2)  that  Satan  entered  into  Judas  after 
the  Last  Supper  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  closed  with  them  ;  for,  immediately  before  the  deed,  a 
resolution  still  remained  to  be  taken  which  would  make  the  whole 
irrevocable.  Jesus'  conduct  sufficiently  proved  that  He  had  no 
intention  of  employing  the  people  against  the  rulers,  since,  after 
His  triumphal  entry,  He  continued  to  work  merely  in  His  usual 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  provoked  at  the  greater 
power  and  freedom  of  the  invectives  which  He  launched  against 
them  during  that  week  ;  and  His  discourse  on  the  last  evening 
hastened  the  accomplishment  of  Judas'  purpose.  The  symbolical 
signification  of  the  Passover  made  death  welcome  to  Jesus  at  that 
season  (the  Talmud  itself  recognises  the  expectation  of  the  re 
demption  of  Israel  taking  place  during  that  feast).  But  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  Him  not  to  be  slain  secretly,  since  it 
was  only  by  a  public  death  that  full  effect  could  be  given  to  His 
resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
thought  that  His  public  execution,  especially  if  brought  about  by 
the  heathen  authorities,  would  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the 
belief  in  His  Messiahship. 

The  question  now  remains,  how  far  Jesus  was  morally  justified 
in  thus  going  to  meet  His  death.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  He  only 
allowed  His  enemies  to  carry  out  their  resolves,  but  then  He  took 
no  pains  to  avoid,  and  even  challenged  the  issue.  The  moral 
necessity  of  His  death  may  not  be  too  lightly  asserted  without 
acknowledging  the  conditions  which  it  necessarily  involves.  If 
Jesus  was  no  more  than  a  prophet' and  teacher  of  the  truth,  His  death 
would  certainly  possess  great  moral  significance  as  a  confirmation 
and  example  ;  but  He  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  justified 
in  seeking  it.  He  might  have  avoided  it,  and  would  have  been 
bound  to  do  so ;  for  thus  His  work  might  have  been  prolonged  in 
Galilee,  if  not  in  Jerusalem.  The  heathen  world,  moreover,  lay 
open  to  Him,  and  such  a  spirit  as  His  could  have  found  a  sphere 
of  action  anywhere.  The  question  assumes  a  different  aspect, 
supposing  His  death  to  have  been  a  divine  necessity  imposed  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  His  vocation.  Our  view  must  not,  how 
ever,  be  limited  to  any  single  divine  revelation  to  Him  on  this 
point;  for  His  destination  as  the  Messiah  throws  light  on  the 
whole  subject.  In  this  His  action  was  limited  to  His  own  people, 
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and  directed  to  its  central  point ;  and  He  had  to  present  Himself 
to  the  nation  as  their  Messiah,  and  uphold  His  claims  at  whatever 
cost,  unless  He  were  willing  to  abandon  the  destiny  marked  out 
for  Him  in  the  divine  counsels.  And  here  comes  in  the  hypo 
thesis  of  His  real  Messianic  personality  wherein  He  was  one  with 
God.  In  this  way  only  can  we  understand  how  death  was  in 
cluded  in  the  original  plan  of  His  life,  and  particularly  wrhy  His. 
death  wras  brought  about  at  the  exact  time  and  in  the  exact  way 
in  which  it  was,  through  a  forcible  declaration  of  His  person, 
and  of  His  intention  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  His  own  sense  of 
the  word.  The  value  of  Jesus'  death  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  also  being  in  His  consciousness  bound  up 
with  it.  The  death  does  not  become  less  real  on  that  account ; 
for  Jesus  does  not  resume  His  former  mortal  condition,  but  death 
still  continues  to  be  the  suspension  of  bodily  life,  and  the  passing 
of  the  soul  into  a  supernatural  state.  Gethsemane  proves  that 
Jesus  did  not  gain  the  conviction  of  the  moral  justification  and 
divine  necessity  of  His  death  without  a  struggle.  He  sought  the 
well-known  spot  in  order  to  give  Himself  up  entirely  to  inter 
course  with  the  Father.  Here  He  became  fully  sensible  of  the 
decisiveness  of  the  step  He  was  about  to  take.  This  is,  however, 
no  isolated  instance  of  this  frame  of  mind.  He  had  already, 
Luke  xii.  50,  expressed  His  apprehension  of  the  impending 
catastrophe,  and  again,  John  xii.  27,  28,  a  few  days  before  His 
death.  These  earlier  examples  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the 
feeling  which  reached  its  climax  in  Gethsemane.  That  was  the 
precise  moment  when  this  frame  of  mind  could  not  but  declare 
itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  strength  of  His  anticipation, 
at  the  moment  when  His  sufferings  approached,  proves  only  His 
complete  consciousness  of  the  step  He  was  taking.  He  had, 
perhaps,  ere  this  turned  His  glance  at  the  whole  of  His  work, 
and  ideally  looked  on  it  as  completed.  When  uttering  His  high- 
priestly  prayer,  He  had  already  felt  Himself  to  be  the  great 
High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  But  now  the 
decisive  step  for  the  completion  of  that  work  is  closely  impending. 
Here  He  stands  in  Gethsemane  as  the  sacrifice  about  to  devote  itself 
to  the  altar.  Uniting  in  His  person  the  two  offices  of  victim  and 
priest,  He  must  needs  combine  both  ideas  in  the  alternating  frame 
of  His  own  mind.  Now  it  was  in  Gethsemane  that  He  mentally 
performed  the  sacrifice.  Here,  therefore,  He  pictured  to  Himself 
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all  that  was  before  Him ;  His  thoughts  do  not  cling  to  the  pre 
sent  moment,  but  embrace  the  whole  task  that  He  had  taken 
upon  Himself.  Having  gained  the  mastery  in  the  struggle  of  this 
moment,  He  became  tranquil,  and  maintained  His  self-possession 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  This  is  shown  in  His 
sublimity  and  dignity  when  face  to  face  with  every  injustice,  in 
the  gentleness  which  distinguished  degrees  of  offence,  in  the  re 
signation  which  acknowledged  all  as  the  dispensation  of  God,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  love  which,  under  the  heaviest  load  of  personal 
suffering,  still  showed  itself  susceptible  of  that  of  others,  and  made 
it  the  object  of  special  consideration.  In  fine,  this  struggle 
evinces  His  full  consciousness  of  the  step  He  was  about  to  take  ; 
but  as  everything  was  concentrated  in  this  one  moment,  the  feel 
ing  thus  produced  well-nigh  subdued  Him,  and  filled  His  soul 
with  a  horror  which  He  could  only  master  by  prayer.  For  in  all 
great  suffering  the  moment  immediately  preceding  its  commence 
ment  is  always  the  most  torturing  to  the  human  mind ;  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  anguish,  the  soul  is  in  a  manner  elevated. 
Such  anguish  He  experienced,  yet  without  ever  harbouring  a  doubt 
of  God,  or  losing  sight  of  Him  as  the  proper  object  of  His  con 
sciousness.  It  is  not  only  death,  however,  which  He  goes  forth  to 
meet,  the  fear  of  which  He  overcomes ;  He  also  has  to  experience 
the  power  of  sin  concentrated  against  Him.  The  deeply  felt  in 
justice  of  His  death  is  present  to  His  soul,  and  the  curse  which 
the  guilt  of  it  will  bring  upon  His  people  ;  indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  His  agonies,  He  is  more  acutely  sensible  of  the  baneful 
power  of  sin  over  mankind  (Matt.  xxvi.  41  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34)  than 
of  His  own  suffering.  But  to  Him,  the  sinless  One,  the  death 
itself  which  He  was  about  to  encounter  is  something  unnatural, 
and  hence  His  anguish  at  having  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty 
of  sin. 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  biography  to  describe  the  rapid 
succession  of  events  inwardly  prepared  for  and  decided  on  by 
Him,  but  which  was  precipitated  by  His  enemies  in  their  haste  to 
secure  the  result  without  interrupting  the  feast.  As  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  really  died,  historical  testimony  is  unanimous.  Had 
He  not  died,  His  whole  life  and  teaching  would  have  been  de 
prived  of  its  final  truth.  His  teaching  shows  how  He  Himself 
looked  upon  His  death  as  the  manifestation  of  His  person  and  of 
His  work,  in  the  perfection  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  complete 
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adoption  of  humanity  through  His  fully  sharing  in  the  sense  of 
sin  by  His  personal  experience  of  its  worst  evil. 

§19.  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus. 

The  accounts  of  the  several  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  are 
not  at  variance  with  each  other,  for  they  are  only  fragments  which 
evidently  stand  alone,  and  were  selected  with  a  plan  and  a  pur 
pose.  Matthew,  for  instance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  relate  the 
first  appearance  immediately  consequent  on  the  fact,  and  the  last 
in  Galilee  which  was  also  of  essential  importance.  Nor  does  the 
change  of  scene  present  any  difficulty.  The  disciples  might  very 
well  stay  at  Jerusalem  until  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  although 
Jesus  had  bidden  them  go  into  Galilee ;  and  after  their  sojourn 
there,  they  could  easily  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ap 
proach  of  the  season  of  Pentecost,  and  receive  His  command  to 
await  there  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  narrative  of  the 
first  appearance  is,  however,  common  to  all  four  evangelists. 
Now  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  either  an  apparent  death  and  a 
successful  awaking  from  it  brought  about  by  divine  providence,  or 
so  extravagant  a  plan  as  that  Jesus  allowed  Himself  to  be  crucified 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  an  assumed  resurrection.  Moreover,  the 
supposition  of  a  deception,  wrought  by  the  apostles,  is  an  unworthy 
one,  and  that  they  could  have  been  self-deceived  is  impossible  ;  so 
that  there  remains  only  the  possibility  of  a  mythical  explanation 
for  those  who  are  entirely  determined  to  evade  the  historical  one. 
But  how  could  the  myth  arise  ?  According  to  the  gospels,  the 
disciples  had,  before  the  fact,  no  belief  which  could  give  rise 
to  such  a  hope,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dejected  frame  of 
mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  history  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  great  revolution 
in  their  frame  of  mind  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi 
tion  of  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  And  a  vision  can  in  no 
way  suffice  for  this.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  enumerating  amongst 
other  appearances  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  the  one  which  he 
had  himself  experienced,  in  no  way  sanctions  the  supposition  that 
he  regarded  them  all  as  visionary,  but  only  shows  that  he  looked 
upon  his  own  also  as  objective.  The  purport  and  aim  of  his 
statement  presuppose  the  characteristics  of  objective  appearances ; 
for  five  hundred  men  do  not  at  the  same  moment  experience  a 
merely  subjective  one.  Unless,  therefore,  special  aversion  to 
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miracles  is  raised  into  the  highest  law  of  investigation,  it  is  im 
possible  to  avoid  presupposing  just  such  an  extraordinary  fact  as 
is  presented  in  the  gospel  history  of  the  resurrection. 

The  appearances  of  the  risen  One  are  recorded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  they  are  neither  to  be  regarded  as  visionary  nor 
as  the  appearances  of  one  again  returning  to  a  permanent  con 
tinuance  of  an  earthly  life.  His  soul  had  really  left  His  body, 
according  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19),  and 
the  resurrection  restored  the  bond  of  union  between  them ;  but 
the  question  remains,  whether  the  result  was  a  re-establishment  of 
mere  bodily  life  under  its  former  conditions,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  glorification  took  place  to  a  new  and  immortal  life.  The 
phenomena  recorded  in  John  xx.  20-27,  Luke  xxiv.  39-43,  Acts 
x.  41  (John  xxi.)  have  indeed  been  appealed  to  in  support  of 
the  former  supposition ;  but  what  they  go  to  prove  is  no  more 
than  the  fact  of  real  bodily  appearance  as  opposed  to  an  in 
corporeal  or  visionary  apparition,  without  excluding  a  glorified 
corporeality.  The  latter  supposition,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
gain  confirmation  from  other  features,  such  as  the  descriptions  of 
His  coming  and  going  (John  xx.  26,  xxi.  1,  (fravepouaOai),  and 
the  designation  of  His  going  as  a  "vanishing"  (Luke  xxiv.  31). 
With  this  also  agree  the  pains  He  took  to  convince  the  disciples 
of  the  reality  of  His  body,  and  also  the  expression  a^jjielov  for 
His  resurrection  (John  xx.  30).  And  even  if  the  real  state  of 
the  case  cannot  be  exactly  made  out,  the  evangelists,  at  all  events, 
represent  the  resurrection  as  a  renewal  of  life,  from  which  the  idea 
of  a  second  death  was  excluded.  This  view  assumes  a  more 
definite  form,  in  the  apostolic  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  runs  completely  parallel  with  our  own, — the 
latter  being,  however,  a  glorification  (1  Cor.  xv. ;  Eom.  viii. ;  Col.  i.; 
2  Cor.  iv. ;  Eev.  i.).  For  this  reason  the  ascension  is  associated 
with  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  indirectly  with  the  crucifixion 
itself  (1  Pet.  i.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  20,  ii.  6  ;  Eom.  viii.  34  ;  Acts  ii.  32,  33, 
v.  31  ;  [Eom.  i.  4,  xiv.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  9]).  And  although  the  two 
events  are  so  distinguished  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  described  as  a  mere  descent  again  from  heaven  to  earth,  yet  a 
combined  view  of  all  the  circumstances  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  a  gradual  glorification  began  at  the  resurrection,  but 
was  not  completed  until  the  ascension.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves  any  exact 
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view  of  this  process.  His  previous  intimations  testify  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  formed  an  essential  part  of  His  work.  He 
Himself  makes  early  allusion  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  (John  ii.  19-22);  and  although  in  the  temple,  which  was 
to  be  destroyed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  there  may  be 
some  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  building,  still  the 
words  mainly  refer  to  the  new  temple  of  His  risen  body.  The 
discourse  about  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  belongs  to  the  same 
subject.  But,  besides  these  allegorical  allusions,  we  have  also 
distinct  announcements  in  connection  with  the  notification  of  His 
suffering  (Matt,  xvi.,  xvii.  ||).  There  is  also  the  discourse  before 
His  apprehension  (Matt.  xxvi.  32);  and  on  another  occasion  the 
time  is  incidentally  mentioned  (Matt.  xvii.  9).  Compare  also 
what  is  related  by  John  (x.  17,  18),  with  which  agrees  the  dis 
course  about  the  quickening  power  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus 
(John  vi.).  The  farewell  discourses  also  (John  xiv.-xvi.)  do  not 
merely  refer  to  a  spiritual  coming  again,  but  as  clearly  (e.g.  John  xvi. 
22)  to  an  outward  and  visible  reappearance.  It  cannot  be  said  that, 
these  intimations  being  presupposed,  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples 
is  unintelligible  ;  for  the  matter  was  still  beyond  their  comprehen 
sion.  Nor  is  the  ethical  character  of  His  death  impaired  by  it : 
it  is  still  a  real  death,  as  certainly  as  that  of  Christians  who 
believe  in  His  and  their  resurrection.  The  use  He  made  of  His 
predicted  reappearance  was  not  to  renew  His  connection  with  the 
multitude,  which  would  have  disturbed  the  quiet  course  of  His 
work,  but  with  believers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  new 
and  final  charges  and  promises,  and  especially  to  explain  to  them 
His  sufferings,  so  as  at  once  to  transfer  them  to  a  higher  stand 
point.  Thus  the  closer  significance  of  the  fact  itself  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  set  His  death  in  its  true  light,  and  to  justify  Him  in 
it,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prove  His  life  to  be  superior  to  death, 
which  life  He  in  His  power  is  able  to  impart  to  others. 

The  credibility  of  the  ascension  depends  upon  the  foregoing 
fact  of  the  resurrection.  Existing  conceptions  of  the  Messiah 
afforded  no  groundwork  for  the  construction  of  a  myth  on  this 
subject.  The  Jews  pictured  to  themselves  a  Messiah  who  would 
remain  on  earth.  The  ascension  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Christian  idea,  and  consistently  closes  the  life  of  the  risen  Saviour ; 
but  these  are  the  grounds  for  a  fact,  and  not  for  a  myth,  so  soon 
as  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  is  admitted.  Such  an  occurrence, 
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indeed,  must  have  induced  the  disciples  to  wait  in  full  assurance 
of  faith  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  no  longer  to  hope 
for  the  immediate  return  of  Jesus.  The  conscientious  narrative 
of  Luke  is  sufficient  authority  for  this  event.  But  although  the 
objective  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  apostolical  literature,  yet  the 
dogmatically  important  result  of  the  fact,  the  "  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,"  is  frequently  spoken  of  throughout  the  New  Testa 
ment ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  expressions  (such  as  Acts  ii.  32, 
Eph.  iv.  8-10,  1  Tim.  iii.  16)  which  point  to  the  event  itself. 
Although  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  John  do  not  expressly 
mention  it,  they  have  handed  down  to  us  discourses  in  which  the 
higher  fact  is  attested  (John  vi.  62,  xx.  17,  the  farewell  discourses, 
and  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  It  is  this  higher  fact,  the  entrance 
into  the  invisible  world  without  death,  that  naturally  completes  the 
glorification  begun  at  the  resurrection.  The  external  and  sym 
bolical  occurrence,  the  elevation  and  concealment  of  Jesus  within 
the  cloud,  was  only  intended  to  signify  to  the  disciples  that  their 
position  was  now  definitely  settled,  and  that  henceforth  they  were 
to  regard  their  Master  as  belonging  to  the  invisible  world.  Death 
was  vanquished  at  the  resurrection ;  in  the  ascension,  the  incom 
plete  perfection  of  the  corporeal  element  is  subordinated.  If 
Jesus  overcame  death  in  the  biblical  sense,  His  victory  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  this  transformation  into  a  glorified  state. 
And  hence  the  ascension  is  not  only  the  assurance  and  foreshadow 
ing  to  us  of  our  heavenly  life  (Col.  iii.  1-4 ;  cf.  1  John  iii.  2  ; 
Acts  iii.  26),  but  also  the  fact  on  which  depends  our  belief  in  the 
future  change  of  our  mortal  life,  which,  according  to  the  apostle's 
teaching,  is  in  store  for  us. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS. 

§  20.  Summary. 

THE  teaching  of  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  as  the  declaration  of  the 
salvation  involved  in  His  appearance,  and  more  in  detail — 

(1)  Of  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son. 

(2)  Of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  Son. 

(3)  Of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  both  the  glorification  and 
the  redemption  find  their  accomplishment. 

Amidst  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  manner,  a  unity  of  pur 
pose  is  plainly  evident  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  draw  up  a  regular  statement  wherein  the  various 
doctrinal  elements  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fundamental  idea 
which  forms  the  internal  unity  of  the  teaching,  and  from  which 
their  organic  completeness  is  derived.  But  this  course  has  not 
uniformly  been  adopted  ;  for,  in  presenting  our  Lord's  teaching 
from  the  historical  and  exegetical  point  of  view,  men  have  allowed 
themselves,  especially  in  biblical  theology,  to  bring  both  biblical 
teaching  in  general,  and  this  branch  of  it  in  particular,  into  con 
formity  with  certain  current  dogmatical  formulae. 

The  characteristic  title  eva^k\iov,  the  message  of  salvation,  by 
which  He  Himself  distinguished  His  teaching,  enables  us  to  dis 
cern  without  difficulty  the  thread  of  unity  which  runs  through  it. 
He  applies  this  name  in  its  absolute  sense  to  His  teaching  (Mark 
i.  14,  xiii.  10  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  13)  ;  it  is  this  which  He  proclaims 
and  which  is  announced  by  the  apostles  in  His  name  (Mark  xvi.  1 5 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  13).  It  is  to  a  salvation  now  within  view  that  His 
message  refers  (Mark  i.  15).  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  the  gospel  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  and  is  so  called  by  the  evangelists  themselves  (Mark 
i.  14;  Matthew  passim}.  The  subjects  of  the  Lord's  teaching 
are  accordingly  named  by  Him  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ; 
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doctrines  previously  hidden  from  mankind,  but  at  length  by 
divine  revelation  made  known  to  them  (Matt.  xiii.  11  ;  Luke 
viii.  10).  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only,  in  general  terms,  salva 
tion  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  but,  in  particular,  God's 
kingdom  as  destined  to  be  established  and  forthwith  perfected 
through  the  revealed  Messiah,  that  is  pointed  out  as  the  subject 
of  the  Lord's  teaching  (Luke  iv.  43).  Here,  too,  He  declares  that 
it  belongs  to  His  office  and  ministry  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  other  cities  also,  for  that  to  that  purpose  He  was 
sent.  In  exact  agreement  with  this,  the  Lord  includes  in  the 
task  assigned  to  Him  the  work  of  making  known  the  name  of  the 
Father,  revealing  and  declaring  Him  (John  xvii.  4,  6,  cf.  i.  17, 
1 8).  Agreeably  with  this,  it  appears  _  also  from  what  He  says, 
Matt.  xi.  27,  that  the  essential  relation  subsisting  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  necessitates  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
should  be  imparted  only  through  the  Son.  Hence,  to  reveal 
and  declare  Him  formed  a  part  of  the  task  committed  to  Him 
by  the  Father.  This,  therefore,  is  one  side  of  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — to  reveal  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Father,  to 
make  Him  known  and  to  glorify  Him  through  the  Son  amongst 
men  first.  The  other  side  of  it,  namely,  Jesus'  relation  to  man 
kind,  is  indicated  in  other  expressions.  The  Lord  specifies  His 
task  as  that  of  saving  and  blessing,  that  is,  in  short,  redeeming 
the  lost,  and  rescuing  mankind  from  the  corruption  of  sin  (Matt, 
xviii.  11,  xx.  28  ;  Luke  xix.  10).  This  is  the  tr&Ojjvai,  for 
men  through  the  Son  of  God  (John  iii.  16,  17),  or  the  salva 
tion,  the  a-toTTjpia,  for  all  mankind,  which,  so  far  as  the  a-wrrjp  rov 
Koafiov  appears  in  it  (John  iv.  42),  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Jewish  nation  (John  iv.  22).  In  this  v(£>6r}vai  of  mankind  lies  the 
life  (£&>r})  of  which  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  ruin  of  sin  are 
made  partakers  through  Christ.  Thus  the  Lord  Himself  charac 
terizes  the  scope  and  purpose  of  His  own  teaching.  We  have 
also  the  plainest  references  to  the  purport  of  His  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  His  work,  of  which,  indeed,  His  teaching  forms  an 
essential  portion;  this  work,  too,  being  of  necessity  the  chief  subject 
of  His  teaching.  By  His  own  expressions,  His  teaching  is  pointed 
out  to  us  as  the  gospel,  and  we  are  led  on  to  the  two  aspects  of 
it,  His  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  man,  through  which  the 
whole  relationship  between  God  and  man  has  received  its  peculiar 
form.  We  are  thus  clearly  shown  our  Lord's  express  percep- 
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tion  of  unity  in  His  own  teaching.  He  is  assured  of,  and  defines 
the  nature  of,  His  teaching  as  being  gospel,  as  in  truth  a  message 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  now  appeared  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  in  which  He  knows  is  involved  both  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  and  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Himself.  Being, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  assured  of  the  unity  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
by  its  gospel  character,  we  have  the  divisions  of  its  organization 
in  the  above-named  points.  We  have  purposely  so  arranged  these 
divisions  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  taken  last,  and  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  other  two  acts,  the  glorification  of  the  Father, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  obviously  the  more  complex  and  pregnant,  and  includes 
the  conceptions  both  of  God  and  man,  definitely  presupposing  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  other.  This  third  point  might  indeed  have 
been  put  first,  but  then  there  would  have  been  no  gradation,  and 
we  should  have  had  to  anticipate.  In  one  respect,  certainly,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  give  this  priority  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  because  we  could  then  have  begun  with  the 
teaching  connected  with  it,  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  gave 
priority  in  the  preparative  attitude  which  He  first  assumed.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  was  a  crvy  Kara  (Baa  LS  on  His  part.  It 
was  the  wisdom  of  His  teaching  which  adopted  this  course,  out  of 
regard  for  the  subjective  need  of  His  hearers  ;  but  also,  in  these 
very  discourses  which  He  delivered  in  the  earliest  days  of  His 
ministry,  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  exhausted, 
other  points  being  reserved  for  His  later  discourses  upon  the 
course  of  its  development. 

We  therefore  believe  that  we  shall  best  penetrate  into  the  inner 
essence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  if,  amongst  its  three  main  points, 
we  give  the  last  place  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  one  in 
which  both  the  others  converge.  But  we  see  at  once  the  organic 
connection  which  subsists  between  them  :  each  leads  to  the  others  ; 
and  neither,  without  the  others,  can  be  perfectly  developed.  The 
glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Spirit  leads  of 
itself  to  the  subject  of  redemption  with  which  the  former  is  in 
separably  connected,  so  soon  as  we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to 
mankind  ;  and  hence  the  second  supplements  the  first,  and  both 
together  find  their  issue  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  first  place 


amongst  men. 


It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
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isolated  and  abstract  ideas  either  of  God  or  man.  As  regards 
the  former,  we  exclude  even  the  universal  conception  of  God,  but 
are  concerned  with  Him  as  Father  in  the  precise  Christian  defini 
tion  of  the  term.  And  viewing  Him  as  glorified  in  the  Son,  we 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  a  living  act,  and  God  is  com 
prehended  in  the  living  activity  of  His  manifestation  and  glory, 
into  the  circle  of  which  man  also,  notwithstanding  his  sin,  is 
admitted,  and  his  redemption  thereby  accomplished.  In  the 
same  way  man  must  be  regarded,  not  per  se,  but  in  immediate 
relation  to  God,  and  therefore  in  the  quality  in  which  he  must 
be  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view;  in  the  ethico-reli- 
gious  side  of  his  character  corresponding  to  his  relation  to  God, 
not,  therefore,  merely  as  a  sinner,  but  as  the  object  of  the  divine 
act  of  redemption,  and  standing  consequently  in  a  determinate 
relation  not  only  to  the  Father,  but  also  to  the  Son  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  With  a  like  disregard  for  any  abstract 
notion  of  the  world,  we  look  upon  it  from  an  ethico-religious 
point  of  view  in  its  relation  to  God,  and  as  the  destined  seat  of 
His  kingdom.  And  herein  it  must  be  considered  not  only  in 
its  relation  to  God  in  general,  but  essentially  to  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,  is  called  by  the  Apostle  Paul  the  first-born  of  all  creatures. 
Our  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  will  therefore  differ 
materially  from  that  of  others  whose  method  is  founded  upon  the 
more  or  less  usual  canons  of  dogmatism.  And  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that,  after  having  first  clearly  enunciated  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  Christ's  teaching  common  to  the  synoptical 
and  St.  John's  accounts,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  sooner  at  an 
order  of  arrangement  corresponding  to  the  intention  and  character 
of  that  teaching. 


I.  THE  GLOEIFICATION  OF  THE  FATHEE  IN 

THE  SON. 

§  21.   God  the  Father. 

The  teaching  as  to  the  Father,  with  which  we  begin,  is  set  forth 
in  our  Lord's  discourses  only  so  far  as  it  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  that  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  children  of  God,  and  is  therefore 
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opposed  in  limine  to  an  abstract  idea  of  God.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  of  His  discourses  in  which  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  Son,  as  (in  the  first  three  evangelists)  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  (in  John)  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
(iv.  21,  24).  But  even  in  these  such  a  reference  is  made  in 
directly  ;  for  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  referring  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  its  Founder  and 
Lord  (cf.  Matt.  v.  1 7  ff.,  and  vii.  21  ff.) ;  and,  in  conversing  with 
the  woman,  He  refers  to  the  salvation  which  was  to  come  by  the 
Messiah,  and  points  out  that  the  time  for  praying  to  God  in  the 
Spirit  had  arrived  (cf.  vers.  10,  14,  26),  because  salvation  had 
already  appeared  in  Him.  Other  discourses,  however,  make  it 
plain  how  essentially  that  reference  is  contained  in  His  teaching ; 
and  we  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  understanding  what  He 
taught  of  God  as  relating  to  the  Father.  Our  Lord  Himself  so 
understood  and  regarded  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  dis 
course  of  Matt.  xi.  2  5-2  7. 

JSTo  further  proof  is  needed  that  our  Lord's  discourses  do  not 
contain  any  complete  development  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  being 
and  attributes.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  His  teaching- 
was  not  systematic,  but  that  He  selected  sometimes  one  topic  of 
discourse,  sometimes  another,  and  adapted  it  to  His  hearers'  wants, 
presupposing  always  the  religious  faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
elevating  even  this  to  a  higher  stage  by  the  revelations  of  His 
teaching.  In  the  Old  Testament  faith  is  implied  the  belief  in  the 
living,  intelligent,  and  holy  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the 
world,  on  whom  it  absolutely  depends, — a  belief  opposed  not  only 
to  polytheism,  but  also  to  dualism  (cf.  in  the  latter  respect,  Isa. 
xlv.  5-7) ;  the  belief,  too,  in  a  moral  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
especially  in  a  divine  plan  of  salvation,  which,  embracing  the 
whole  human  race,  finds  its  first  realization  in  the  people  of  Israel 
(cf.  Gen.  xii.  3,  xxviii.  14 ;  Isa.  xlii.  1,  4,  6,  xlix.  6,  Ix.  3  ;  Mic.  iv. 
2).  Without  attempting  here  to  discuss  further  the  substance  of 
the  Old  Testament  faith,  it  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
important  particulars  in  which  our  age  not  unfrequently  goes  too 
far  in  stating  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  moral  attributes 
of  God  in  the  conception  of  Him  founded  on  the  Old  Testament, 
the  characteristics  of  a  jealous  and  just  God  are  brought  forward  too 
prominently,  although  in  the  Old  Testament  that  of  mercy  is  as 
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essentially  and  prominently  asserted,  nay,  even  more  so  than  the 
others  (cf.  as  principal  passages,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5, 
15,  ciii.  8-18,  cxlv.  7-10;  Joel  ii.  13;  Jonah  iv.  2,  10,  11). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  relation  of  God  to  man  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  is  wont  to  be  represented  as  if  in  the  old  belief  He  were 
conceived  as  standing  opposed  to,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from, 
mankind.  This  is,  at  least,  a  great  exaggeration ;  for,  although 
the  opinion  opposed  to  this  is  a  speciality  of  Christianity,  stand 
ing  out  conspicuously  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  of 
the  Spirit  indwelling  in  believers ;  yet  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of 
God's  omnipresence  put  forward  with  sufficient  liveliness  and  force, 
so  that  the  world  appears  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
God,  but  also  as  regards  the  spiritual  nature  and  inner  life  of 
man,  the  Old  Testament  undoubtedly  recognises  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  him.  The  Old  Testament  also  clearly  recognised  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  first  rest  in  full  measure  on  the  Messiah 
(Isa.  xi.  2),  and  be  then  revealed  and  poured  out  in  His  seven 
fold  activity  upon  all  flesh,  upon  all  mankind  (cf.  Joel  iii.  1,  2, 
and  later  Isa.  xliv.  3;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27,  cf.  xi.  19,  xxxix. 
29,  also  Isa.  liv.  13;  Jer.  xx^d.  33;  [John  vi.  45]).  Accord 
ing  to  this,  the  truth  that  God  is  not  merely  and  absolutely 
external  to  man  is  decidedly  recognised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  however,  holds  most  firmly  to  the  distinction  of  God  from 
the  world,  as  of  the  Creator  from  the  creature,  the  Holy  One  from 
sinners,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  revelation  and  self- 
communication  of  God  to  men  is  not  yet  complete,  but  that 
another  phase  of  the  intercourse  between  them  is  still  impending. 
It  also  clearly  understands  that  in  the  belief  in  a  God  who  has 
not  left  Himself  without  witness  amongst  men  is  contained  also 
the  belief  of  a  moral  relation  between  God  and  man,  at  first 
gradually  developed,  approaching  completion  in  the  Messianic 
times,  and  to  be  consummated  hereafter.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  much  is  implied  in  the 
statement  that  our  Lord  presupposed  the  Old  Testament  belief, 
and  what  a  deep  foundation  was  already  laid  for  a  living  system 
of  divine  teaching ;  also  that  in  a  certain  measure  only  one 
essential  step  was  wanting  to  at  once  transform  the  faith  in  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  that  of  the  New,  and  thereby  to  fulfil 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  This  result  was  brought  about  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  apparently  by  the  most  simple  means,  but  in  a 
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manner  most  richly  productive  of  fruit,  and  bearing  in  itself  the 
germ  of  infinite  development.  The  aim  of  His  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  being  to  quicken  men's  belief  in  Him  as  a  living 
and  personal  God,  and  consequently  as  standing  in  a  moral  rela 
tion  to  the  world  and  to  man,  the  two  points  to  which  He  gives 
greatest  prominence,  and  by  means  of  which  He  completes  the 
Old  Testament  conception  of  the  divine  being,  are,  that  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  God  is  the  Father.  These  two  definitions  are  not 
expressed  in  this  way  in  the  old  covenant,  but,  coming  from  our 
Lord's  lips,  they  elevate  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the 
divine  being  to  its  New  Testament  potency :  they  stand  in  an 
inner  connection  with  each  other,  and  from  them  proceeds  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  the  divine 
attributes. 

We  begin  with  the  definition  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  because  the 
second  and  fuller  one,  that  God  is  the  Father,  to  a  certain  extent 
presupposes  the  other.  This  conception  is  pronounced  in  a  dis 
course  preserved  by  St.  John,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  and  not  to  the  Old  Testament  believers,  just  as  if  the 
latter,  already  entertaining  this  view  to  some  extent,  had  less 
need  of  the  idea  as  a  new  definition  of  doctrine.  The  spiritual 
nature  of  God  had  been  more  and  more  revealed  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  now  the  idea  needed  only  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  definite  shape.  The  definitions  of  the  Old 
Testament  conception  of  God  most  nearly  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  are  the  following  :  (a)  First,  the  conception  of 
God  as  njrp,  the  One  who  exists,  who  is  and  will  be,  as  the  God 
who  appeared  to  Moses,  explained  this  name  (Ex.  iii.  13-16,  cf. 
Isa.  xliv.  6  ;  Eev.  i.  4).  Hence  it  signifies  the  simply  existent 
One,  co-extensive  with  Himself,  and  eternal  •  and  the  name  clearly 
contains  the  root  of  to  be.  (6)  Next  comes  the  definition  of  God 
as  the  living  God  (Dent.  v.  23  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  4,  17  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  36), 
which  also  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xvi.  1 6),  and  in  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself  (6  ££>v  irarrjp,  John  vi.  5  7),  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  lifeless,  inert,  and  inoperative  idols  ;  the  living 
and  the  true  God,  who  gives  effectual  proof  of  this  character,  and 
manifests  Himself  to,  and  in  favour  of,  His  worshippers.  These 
are  the  elements  for  the  conception  (c)  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  which 
Jesus  briefly  pronounces  Him  to  be  (John  iv.  24).  As  soon  as 
the  Samaritan  woman  recognised  Him  as  a  prophet,  she  pro- 
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pounded  her  leading  religious  question,  seeking  to  know  where  men 
ought  to  worship,  in  Jerusalem  or  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria  ? 
The  time  will  come,  the  Lord  says,  when  men  will  worship  God 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  place  exclusively.      The  Sama 
ritans,  indeed,  know  not  what  they  worship :  they  are  wantino- 
in  the  just  apprehension  of  the  object  of  their  adoration,  which 
the  Jews  possess,  because  salvation  comes  from  them  (ver.  2  2) ; 
and  hence  the  Jewish  people  is  the  soil  prepared  by  God  from 
which  the  divine  salvation  is  to  issue.      What  has  taken  place  by 
God's  ordinance  and  guidance  within  the  Jewish  people  is  not, 
however,  the  limit  of  the  change  ;  but  the  hour  is  coming,  nay,' 
already  come,  when  the  true  worshippers  will  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  Him, 
and  knows  also  how  to  prepare  them  for  Himself,  viz.  by  realizing 
the  crwTTipia  (ver  22),  which  has  its  starting-point  in  the  Jewish 
people.     For  (and  now  comes  the  reason  for  it)  God  is  a  Spirit 
(ver.  24);  and  those  who  worship  Him  must  worship    Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.       The  predicate  irv^v^a  stands  first  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  and  not  as  a  Hebraism.     The  word  is  elsewhere 
used  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  corporeal  (Luke  xxiv.   39), 
a  contrast  being  implied  in  this  passage  to  anything,  subject  to 
conditions  of  space.     Were  God  in  any  wise  comprehensible  by 
any  limits  of  space,  His  worship  also  would  be  confined  within 
the  same  bounds  ;  but  as  any  such  local  limitation  and  deter 
mination  are  excluded  by  our  Lord  (ver.  21),  it  follows  that  the 
essential  worship   aimed  at  by  the  Father  is  raised   above   the 
possibility  of  being  circumscribed  by  any  such  limitations.     God 
as  a  Spirit  is  elevated  not  only  above  every  local,  but  above  every 
material  condition  and  limitation,  being  in  Himself  the  most  per 
fect  form  of  life,  as  the  intelligent  and  Holy  One  who  can  only  be 
approached  in  spirit  and  in  truth.      And  in  virtue  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  the  truth  thus  inwardly  imparted,  man  is  enabled  to 
draw  near  in  spirit  to  God  with  worship  and  adoration.      Upon 
this  idea  of  God  as  a  Spirit  rests  also  another  which  our  Lord 
sets   forth,  that  this   God  has  life   originally  in   Himself  (John 
v.  26),  and  is  therefore  the  fountain  of  all  life  (vers.  26  and  21), 
and  incessantly  in  operation  (John  v.   1 7).     He  is  the  one  true 
God  (John  xvii.  3),  whom  to  know  is  everlasting  life ;  He  is  the 
life  to  that  extent  that  none  can  truly  know  Him  without  them 
selves  becoming  participators  in  the  divine  life.     He  is  therefore 
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the  Qav  and  &OTTOLWV.  Through  this  conception  of  God  as  a 
Spirit,  everything  else  which  Jesus  taught  concerning  Him,  for 
the  production  of  a  living  faith, — which,  too,  is  true  even  from  an 
Old  Testament  point  of  view, — is  placed  in  a  peculiar  light.  The 
idea  already  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  now  more  expressly 
culminates  in  the  conception  of  a  Spirit ;  for  the  same  God  who 
is  a  Spirit  is  also  the  Author  of  the  world.  And  indeed  because  He 
is  in  Himself  the  absolutely  perfect,  self-conscious,  holy,  and  active 
life,  He  is  also  the  unconditionally  free  and  gracious  Author  of  the 
world.  The  dependence  of  the  world  on  God  appears  not  merely 
from  the  address  to  Him  (Matt.  xi.  25  ;  Luke  x.  21)  as  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  is  pointed  out  as  of  universal  extent,  rest 
ing  upon  the  fact  of  creation  (/cara/Bohr)  TOV  Koa-fjiov,  John  xvii. 
24),  and  embracing,  therefore,  even  the  minutest  objects.  We  see 
this  in  the  discourses  in  which  our  Lord  requires  unconditional 
confidence  in  God  (Matt.  vi.  25-34),  especially  from  the  apostles 
in  their  calling  (Luke  xii.  4-7,  cf.  Matt.  x.  28-31),  and  where  He 
encourages  to  prayer  (Matt.  vii.  7-11,  vi.  10-13  ;  Luke  xi.  1-8). 
It  is  further  evident  that  God,  on  whom  the  world  is  absolutely 
dependent,  is  also  represented  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the 
absolutely  good,  since  this  dependence  is  put  forward  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  unlimited  confidence.  Jesus  also  expressly  teaches  that 
God  is  perfect ;  as  being  the  prototype  of  all  moral  perfection,  and 
especially  of  all  love  (Matt.  v.  48).  God  is  verily  the  only  good 
(There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God,  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  Luke 
xviii.  19),  and  is  therefore  the  trustworthy  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  (Matt.  vii.  9-11).  In  this  absolute  sense  He  alone  is  good, 
both  in  Himself  and  by  communication  to  others  ;  for  the  very 
conception  of  God  as  a  Spirit  implies  that  He  is  a  self-compre 
hending  and  self-existent  life,  the  holy  and  intelligent  source 
of  activity,  but  withal  that  His  life  and  being  is  not  limited  to 
Himself,  but  is  self-imparting.  All  this  is,  indeed,  involved  in 
the  idea  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life,  as  these  words  are  used  abso 
lutely  of  the  Divine  Being. 

But  on  this  very  account  our  Lord's  teaching  does  not  stop 
here.  The  method  He  adopts  is  to  assert  the  idea  of  Spirit  only 
when  He  desires  to  draw  some  important  inference  from  it ;  at 
other  times,  the  leading  idea  on  which  He  has  formed  the  con 
ception  He  would  convey  of  God  is  of  a  different  nature, — that  of 
the  Father.  Hence  the  passages  in  which  we  recognise  God  as  a 
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Spirit, — who  is  the  perfect  life  in  His  relation  to  the  world, — arc 
exactly  those  in  which  our  Lord  does  not  merely  call  Him  God 
and  Spirit,  but  represents  Him  as  Father ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
He  mentions  His  perfection  (Matt.  v.  48),  and  where  He  points 
to  Him  as  the  trustworthy  Giver  of  good  gifts  (Matt.  vii.  9-11). 
But  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  these  two  ideas — that  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  G-od  is  a  Father — stand  in  an  inner  connection  with 
each  other.  The  opinion  that  Christ  employed  the  term  @eo? 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  and  Trar^p  to  His  disciples,  is 
untenable ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
which  He  chiefly  used  the  latter  term,  as  addressed  exclusively 
to  His  disciples. 

By  this  second  leading  definition  of  God  as  the  Father,  Christ 
complemented  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  conception ;  for 
even  this  idea  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  but  finds  its  counter 
part  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  living  God,  who  reveals  Himself  to  His  own,  is  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  32  ;  cf. 
Heb.  xi.  17  ff.),  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  He 
avers  Himself  to  be  the  absolutely  existing  and  living  One,  and 
as  standing  in  a  peculiar  covenant  relation  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  first  to  their  forefathers,  who  were  specially  called  to  the 
blessing,  and  therein  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  plan  of  sal 
vation  for  mankind.  But  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  briefly  sums 
up  the  notion  of  the  absolute  and  self-existent  in  the  term  Spirit, 
so  He  does  that  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  etc.,  as  Father,  as  in  the 
expression  "  My  Father  and  your  Father"  (John  xx,  1 7).  He  ap 
peals  no  more  to  the  relation  in  which  God  stood  to  the  nation  and 
their  forefathers,  but  takes  His  stand  simply  on  what  God  is  in  Him, 
and  for  Him,  and  what  therein  He  will  be  for  all  mankind.  Here, 
too,  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
idea  of  Jesus.  The  idea  of  Father,  as  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
has  in  later  times  been  erroneously  referred  to  God  as  the  Creator 
and  beneficent  Sustainer  of  mankind ;  and  Mai.  ii.  1 0  is  specially 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  this.  The  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all 
is  said  to  be  found  here ;  but  in  this  passage,  according  to  the 
context,  those  who  are  said  to  have  God  as  a  common  Father  are 
only  the  members  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  we  see  from  the  end 
of  the  verse.  Consequently,  although  we  read,  "Hath  not  one 
God  created  us  ? "  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  general 
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idea  of  the  Creator,  modified  by  the  special  relation  subsisting 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
remaining  passages,  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Father  in 
reference  to  the  theocratic  people,  so  far  as  it  was  chosen,  con 
stituted,  and  educated  by  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  6,  and  cf.  generally 
the  whole  book  as  to  God's  fatherly  guidance;  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Ixiv.  8,  cf.  9-11  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  cf.  iii.  19,  where  the  people  is 
called  Jehovah's  son  ;  Ex.  iv.  22;  Jer.  xxxi.  2  0  ;  Hos.  xi.  1  ; 
Deut.  i.  31,  viii.  5.)  Moreover,  the  name  of  Father  is  applied  to 
Jehovah  not  only  in  reference  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  also  to 
individual  members  of  it  (Mai.  ii.  10;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16);  and  they 
are  called  His  sons  and  daughters  (Deut.  xxxii.  19  ;  Isa.  i.  2,  4, 
Ixiii.  8  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
God  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  called  Father  as  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  merely  animal  life, — a  physical  notion  which  obtains 
more  in  the  domain  of  heathenism  (Zevs  Trarrjp  avSpwv  re  dewv  re), 
— but  in  so  far  as  He  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  one  portion 
of  mankind,  and  in  a  special  covenant  and  closer  spiritual  com 
munion  with  them.  The  idea  is,  in  short,  that  of  a  spiritual  and 
moral  relationship.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  comprehended  within  narrow  limits,  because  He  is  spoken 
of  as  Father  of  the  Israelites  only,  but  rather  that  it  is  taken  in  a 
higher  sense  ;  and,  moreover,  His  people  represent  no  more  than 
the  starting-point  from  which  the  paternal  relationship  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Jesus  Himself  determined  the  signification  of  the  title  ol 
Father,  by  employing  it  in  a  double  reference,  partly  to  His  own 
person,  and  partly  to  other  men :  in  the  former  case  most  emi 
nently  in  a  unique,  in  the  latter,  in  a  wider  and  derivative  sense. 
But  in  both  it  is  not  merely  the  Originator  of  natural  life  who 
is  spoken  of,  but  the  Author  and  Prototype,  as  the  Sustainer, 
Guardian,  and  Perfecter,  of  spiritual  life,  but  in  such  a  way  as, 
whilst  giving  this  the  foremost  place,  not  to  exclude  the  other. 
In  the  former  sense,  the  expression  o  Trar^p  JJLOV  often  occurs,  as, 
for  example,  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  John  ii.  16,  v.  17  ;  and  in  the  latter 
at  Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  8  ;  and  we  also  meet  with  Trarrjp  v^wv  (Matt.  vi. 
8,  15,  x.  20,  29,  xxiii.  9  ;  Luke  vi.  36,  xii.  30,  32),  the  Father 
of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xiii.  43);  and  the  expression  "  Our  Father" 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  believers  (Matt.  vi.  9).  In  the  second 
reference  we  frequently  find  the  addition  eV  rofr  ovpavols,  or  6 
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(Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48,  vi.  1,  9,  14,  26,  32,  vii.  11  ;  Mark 
xi.  25),  or  e'f  ovpavov  (Luke  xi.  13).  But  in  the  first  reference 
also  the  same  addition  occurs,  in  order  to  prevent  all  mistake 
(Matt.  vii.  21,  x.  32,  xii.  50,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  10);  and  it  originates 
in  the  predominant  view  of  the  Old  Testament  that  God  dwells 
in  heaven,  raised  far  above  every  human  and  earthly  condition 
(Ps.  cxv.  3).  Hence  also  the  rabbis,  in  speaking  of  God  as  the 
Father,  call  Him  the  heavenly,  —  no  doubt  to  distinguish  Him  from 
earthly  fathers  (cf.  Matt.  vii.  11).  As  regards  the  proper  signi 
fication  of  the  title,  it  is  generally  to  be  understood  in  reference 
to  men,  that  God  is  called  their  Father  not  merely  as  the  Author 
of  their  natural  life.  It  is  also  strange  that,  when  God  is  called 
Father  in  the  Bible,  this  is  not  done  with  respect  to  nature  and 
irrational  beings,  but  to  men  and  angelic  spirits.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  must  be  understood  as  the  Author  of  a  life 
resembling  His  own.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  as  has  been 
already  shown  in  the  Old  Testament,  this  conception  of  Father  is 
not  extended  to  all  men.  Thus,  since  the  title  is  not  applied  to 
Him  in  the  Old  Testament  in  virtue  of  His  relation  to  all  man 
kind,  the  reflection  comes  in  that,  because  men  are  alienated  from 
God  by  sin  and  become  morally  unlike  and  indeed  opposed  to 
Him,  the  name  of  Father  belongs  to  God  only  in  reference  to 
those  with  whom  He  stands  in  peculiar  covenant-relation.  The 
names  of  Father  and  child  are  used  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  and 
moral  relationship.  Thus  (Matt.  v.  45)  men  are  children  of  their 
heavenly  Father  if  they  are  like  Him  in  spiritual  and  moral  respects, 
inwardly  pervaded  by  the  same  spiritual  life,  especially  by  the 
same  love  as  it  exists  in  Him  ;  and  if  they  distinguish  them 
selves  thereby  from  sinners,  in  whom  the  sinful  life  prevails 
(compare  also  John  viii.  39  ff.).  The  Jews  are  not  children  of 
Abraham,  although  his  bodily  aTrepfjLa  (ver.  37)  ;  they  do  not  re 
semble  him  in  their  actions  (ver.  40),  but  are  in  that  respect  rather 
children  of  the  devil  (ver.  44);  and  hence  the  connection  of  spiritual 
relationship  is  implied  in  the  sonship  of  Abraham  (cf.  also  the 
viol  TOV  Trovrjpov,  Matt.  xiii.  38,  and  the  application  of  the  term 
wo?  'Afipadfj,  to  Zacchseus,  Luke  xix.  9).  Also,  in  His  powerful 
closing  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  speaks  in  the 
same  way  (Matt,  xxiii.  31,  32  ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  47)  of  spiritual  son- 
ship  in  opposition  to  the  forefathers  who  persecuted  the  prophets. 
But  as  above  mentioned  (John  viii.),  they  are  not  Abraham's  seed  ; 
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in  consequence  of  their  doings,  they  prove  also  that  they  are 
not  the  children  of  God  (John  viii.  42,  4*7  ;  cf.  also  the  zlvai  e/c 
rov  $ia(3o\Qv,  ver.  44,  with  elvat,  ere  rov  Oeov,  ver.  47 ;  also  the 
parable  of  the  good  seed  and  of  the  tares  of  the  field).  We  see 
plainly  from  this,  that  the  spiritual  relationship  denoted  in  the 
names  of  Father  and  child  is  such  as  to  include  on  one  side  the 
causality  of  determinate  spiritual  life.  God  is  Father,  and  man 
His  child,  not  merely  through  the  giving  and  receiving  of  natural 
life, — even  if  it  be  one  endowed  with  reason, — but  so  far  as  God, 
on  the  basis  of  this  life,  sets  Himself  in  a  relation  of  spiritual 
community  with  man,  cherishes  and  perfects  him  as  standing  in 
moral  and  spiritual  relations  with  Himself.  Thus,  then,  God  as 
Father  is  love  exhibited  in  action,  the  loving  Author  of  the 
inner  life  spiritually  and  morally  allied  to  Himself;  and,  as  the 
Author,  so  also  the  Sustainer  of  it,  who  cherishes  and  brings  it  to 
perfection.  This  appears  in  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  vii.  9-11 ; 
Luke  xi.  11-13),  where  the  idea  of  paternal  love  already  ex 
hibited  in  sinful  humanity  is  enhanced  by  application  to  a  God 
who  is  absolutely  good  and  perfect.  So,  too  (Matt,  xviii.  14; 
Luke  xv.  2  ff. ;  cf.  Matt.  xix.  26,  xviii.  23),  the  idea  of  the  divine 
paternal  love  is  developed  as  the  consummation  of  pastoral  fidelity 
in  man  (ver.  23).  See  also  what  we  read  in  St.  John  (iii.  16, 
xvii.  2)  of  the  love  of  God.  In  this  spiritual  and  moral  fatherly 
relation  lie  the  two  essential  points  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
God,  which  are,  on  the  one  side,  His  absolute  elevation  above  the 
world  and  men,  in  contradistinction  from  whom  He  is  the  Almighty 
and  the  Holy  One ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  intimate  communion 
between  their  life  and  His,  proceeding  from  the  original  relationship 
of  creation,  and  from  the  free  self-imparting  love  of  God.  These 
two  elements  combined  complete  the  Christian  conception  of  God ; 
and  their  union  is  established  by  Christ  Himself,  through  the 
simple  conception  of  the  Father. 

But  although  the  Father  is  the  originator  and  founder  of  a 
spiritual  and  moral  communion  between  Himself  and  the  life  of 
which  He  is  the  Author,  yet  the  relation  is  not  confined  to  the 
men  whose  Father  in  this  sense  God  is,  nor  even  to  superhuman 
beings,  such  as  the  angels,  to  whom  the  expression  viol  rov  Seov 
is  undoubtedly  applied  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  36),  as  if  to  point 
out  the  higher  super-terrestrial  condition  which  men  may  hope 
to  attain  after  death,  but  it  attains  perfection  in  its  application  to 
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the  Son,  whose  Father  God  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
(cf.  Matt.  xi.  27  1).  He  is,  as  our  Lord  says,  "My  God  and  your 
God,"  "My  Father  and  your  Father"  (John  xx.  17);  and  how 
sonship  of  men  with  God  proceeds  from  that  of  Jesus  is  seen  in 
John  xvii.  26,  xiv.  6-13.  • 

He  therefore  speaks  of  God  chiefly  as  His  Father,  both  ac 
cording  to  the  synoptic  evangelists  and  St.  John  ;  and  this  is  so 
common  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  that,  besides  what  has  been 
already  said,  no  other  passages  need  be  adduced  in  proof  of  it. 
But  there  are  also  certain  utterances  in  which  the  idea  of  God  as 
Father,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  is  more  distinctly  brought  out, 
mostly  in  St.  John  ch.  v.  (cf.  xiv.-xvii.),  where  Christ  takes 
advantage  of  the  charge  brought  against  Him  of  profaning  the 
Sabbath  by  His  miracles,  to  enter  more  thoroughly  into  the  sub 
ject  of  His  relation  to  the  Father.  He  works,  He  says,  because 
and  as  the  Father  works,  and  expresses  Himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  Jews  that  He  was  speaking  of  God  as  His  Father  in 
the  precise  sense  of  the  word,  making  Himself,  as  they  expressed 
it,  equal  with  God  (ver.  18)  ;  so  that  our  Lord  was  induced  to 
enter  into  a  closer  explanation  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Himself  and  the  Father.  This  relation  can  only  be  completely 
ascertained  by  a  consideration  of  the  idea  of  the  Son  also  ;  and 
to  this  belongs  the  truth  that  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself 
(ver.  26)  absolutely  as  the  sole  cause.  The  Son,  too,  has  life  in 
Himself,  but  as  imparted  by  the  Father  :  the  Father  has  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.  Hence,  also,  it  is  the  Father 
who  imparts  the  life,  and  grants  it  to  the  Son  in  so  comprehen 
sive  a  sense,  that  the  Son  Himself  also  can  then  quicken  whom 
He  will  (ver.  21),  and  can,  moreover,  do  all  that  the  Father  does 
by  virtue  of  this  fulness  of  life  and  the  knowledge  which  accom 
panies  it  (vers.  19-21).  On  this  account  a  relation  of  love  sub 
sists  between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Father  loves  the  Son  (ver.  19,  x.  17,  xvii.  24,  26).  This 
communion,  originating  in  the  Father,  is  one  both  of  knowledge 

1  This  might  have  been  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  inquiry,  because 
the  relation  of  God  to  men  is  brought  about  by  that  in  which  He  stands 
absolutely  as  Father  to  the  Son.  But  as  our  Lord  Himself  adopts  the  other 
method,  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  and  teach 
ing  men  to  know  God  in  the  first  place  as  the  Father  of  those  who  are  called 
into  His  kingdom,  the  same  plan  has  been  followed  here. 
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and  of  action,  as  set  forth  in  vers.  1 9  and  2  0,  o/Wa>?  iroiel  and 
iravra  SeUvvcriv  avrw.  The  community  of  knowledge  is  empha 
tically  asserted  (Matt.  xi.  25-27  ;  Luke  x.  21,  22),  and  rests  upon 
the  community  of  life  and  being  (cf.  John  xiv.  7).  For  other 
passages,  cf.  John  xvii.  1,  21,  24,  25  ;  Matt.  x.  32,  33,  xvi.  17, 
27,  xxv.  34,  xx.  23,  where  Christ  speaks  of  God  as  His  Father 
in  the  higher  sense ;  for  God  is  Father  in  the  most  special  sense 
of  the  word  as  regards  the  Son ;  and  by  that  very  fact  brings 
about  His  relation  as  Father  to  the  children  of  God  amongst 
mankind  and  in  the  higher  world.  Thus  God's  love  for  the  Son 
from  all  eternity  passes  over  to  those  who  believe  on  Him  (John 
xvii.  26,  cf.  also  xvi.  27);  and  the  same  idea  runs  through  the 
whole  connection  of  His  teaching.  God  is  pre-eminently  Father 
of  the  Son,  to  whom  He  has  given  to  have  life  in  Himself  and  to 
quicken  whomsoever  He  will,  and  also  full  power  over  all  flesh, 
to  give  life  to  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  Him  (John 
xvii.  2).  But  on  that  account  God  is  also  the  Father  of  those 
who  believe  on  the  Son,  and  are  thereby  children  of  God.  And 
thus  is  God,  in  the  fullest  and  richest  sense,  the  Author  of  life ; 
and  the  life  which  He  gives  is  a  divine  life,  and,  indeed,  a  spiri 
tual  communion  with  Himself  in  love.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
point  where  we  see  that  the  two  leading  ideas — of  God  as  a 
Father,  and  God  as  a  Spirit — formed  by  our  Lord,  and  in  which 
His  teaching  of  God  culminates,  stand  in  close  internal  connec 
tion  with  each  other.  He  taught  men  to  know  God  as  irv&v^a, 
as  being  the  absolute  and  perfect  life,  self-comprehensive  in  com 
plete  self-consciousness  and  spontaneous  activity,  and  imparting 
Himself  to  others  ;  the  notion  of  this  self-communication  and 
thoroughly  permeating  influence  being  contained  in  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit,  whence  also  the  inference  as  to  the  worship  of  God  is 
immediately  deduced  (John  iv.  24).  But  God  as  Father  is  like 
wise  the  intelligent  and  spiritual  Author  of  life.  The  idea  inter 
mediate  to  those  of  Father  and  Spirit  is  that  God  is  love,  the 
highest  conception  of  personality.  The  idea  of  Father  includes, 
that  of  love,  and  the  latter  is  presupposed  in  that  of  the  Spirit. 
And  it  is  observable  that  the  apostle,  who  alone  has  recorded  the 
apophthegm  "  God  is  love"  (1  John  iv.  8),  the  truth  contained 
in  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  Lord's  teaching,  is  the 
same  who  has  also  alone  preserved  to  us  Jesus'  utterance  Trvev^a, 
6  Oeo?.  In  virtue  of  this  love,  God  communicates  life,  and 
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founds  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  life  and  love  between  Himself 
and  rational  creatures  as  His  children.  The  conclusion  as  to 
God's  worship,  which  Christ  draws  (John  iv.  22-24)  from  the  con 
ception  of  Him  as  Spirit,  is  also  derived  elsewhere  from  the  idea 
of  Father  (Matt.  vi.  3-8),  where  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the 
purity  of  piety  in  almsgiving  and  prayer,  with  a  hint  at  the 
omniscience  of  God  as  Father. 

From  this  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  God  and  Father, 
proceeds  the  more  special  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  divine 
attributes ;  and  this  idea  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  predicates 
He  applies  to  the  Father  in  His  manifold  discourses.  He  is  the 
one  true  God  (o  //.oi>o?  dXrjOivos,  John  xvii.  3  ;  cf.  v.  44,  vii.  28  ; 
Mark  xii.  29),  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  eternal  life;  who  is 
in  His  own  person  so  absolutely  the  life  eternal  that  no  one 
can  know  Him  without  attaining  that  life.  The  knowledge  of 
Him  is  an  appropriation  of  the  divine  life,  and  unattainable 
without  it ;  for  He  who  originally  possesses  the  life  in  Himself 
is  the  source  whence  it  is  imparted  to  others  (John  v.  21,  26, 
iii.  15,  16,  vi.  32,  33). 

He  is,  as  a  Spirit,  omniscient  with  reference  partly  to  the  Son, 
whom  He  alone  knows  (Matt.  xi.  27),  and  partly  to  the  world 
(Matt.  vi.  8,  32,  cf.  x.  30).  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  divine 
prophecy  which  Jesus  presupposes  and  accepts  in  His  teaching. 

He  is  almighty,  so  that  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  (Matt, 
xix.  26;  Luke  xviii.  27;  Mark  xiv.  36),  especially  the  raising 
of  the  dead  to  spiritual  and  physical  life  (John  v.  21).  He  is, 
consequently,  greater  than  all  (John  x.  29),  so  that  everything  is 
dependent  on  and  ordered  by  Him  (Matt.  x.  29,  30),  and  espe 
cially  possesses  full  power  over  men,  both  in  this  life  and  the 
next  (Luke  xii.  4,  5) ;  being,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity,  so  that  no  distinction  between  this  and  a  state  of  rest 
can  find  place  with  Him  (John  v.  17). 

God  is  likewise  omnipresent  (Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  18),  and  also  eternal 
(John  xvii.  5,  24).  He  is  not  limited  by  the  temporal  conditions  of 
the  world,  but,  as  its  Founder  and  Creator,  originally  superior  to  it. 

This  living  incomprehensible  God  is  Iwly  (John  xvii.  11),  in 
contradistinction  from  the  world  and  sin,  since  He  is  not  only 
untainted  by,  but  in  His  own  nature  safe  and  free  from,  it ;  holy, 
therefore,  not  merely  in  a  negative  but  in  a  positive  sense,  and 
imparting  holiness  to  others. 
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He  alone,  therefore,  is  good  (Matt.  xix.  17;  Luke  xviii.  19), 
and  the  trustworthy  giver  of  all  good  gifts  (Matt.  vii.  9-11). 
He  alone,  too,  is  true  (d\rj0^, — John  viii.  26,  cf.  vers.  14-18,  ver. 
32,  and  perhaps  also  John  vii.  28  (oX^Owo?), — revealing  Himself 
as  He  is,  and  therefore  also  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  He  is 
full  of  love  towards  the  world  (John  iii.  16),  and  therefore  benign 
to  all  creatures  who  are  in  need,  even  to  the  irrational  creation 
(Matt.  vi.  26,  28-30),  but  especially  to  mankind  as  standing  in 
a  higher  position,  insomuch  that  it  is  enough  for  men,  with  re 
gard  to  their  wants,  to  be  assured  that  God  their  Father  knows  of 
them.  And  this  holds  good,  not  only  of  bodily  wants,  which  are 
here  spoken  of  (as  also  in  Matt.  v.  45),  and  for  which  all  men 
indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  their  moral  conduct,  are 
supplied  with  what  is  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  their 
natural  life,  as  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  It  refers  also,  generally,  to  everything  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  desire,  demand,  or  prayer,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  good  gift,  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  spiritual  wants,  and  to 
the  highest  gift  of  all,  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  (Luke  xi.  13), 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  xii.  31,  32),  to  the  possession 
of  which  all  other  good  things  shall  be  added  (Matt.  vi.  33). 

So  far,  then,  as  the  needy  are  suffering  and  miserable,  this 
benevolent  God  is  the  Merciful  One  (Luke  vi.  36) ;  so  far  as  they 
are  sinners,  He  is  gracious, — that  is,  ready  to  blot  out  the  sins  of 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  His  counsel  of  grace  (Matt,  xviii. 
23-27,  32,33  [eXeety — (nfKayxyi(?6r)vai\ ;  Luke  xviii.  13;  Matt, 
xviii.  12-14;  Luke  xv.  11-32,  cf.  4-10).  Thus  God  ap 
proaches  sinners  in  fatherly  love,  with  forgiveness  and  benefits, 
deliverance  and  protection  from  evil  (Matt.  vi.  12-14),  leading  sin 
ners  from  death  and  sin  to  life  and  righteousness  (Luke  xviii.  14), 
as  the  great  God  to  whose  power  and  pity  nothing  is  impossible 
(Mark  x.  2  7  ;  Luke  xviii.  27);  so  that  entrance  into  the  king 
dom  of  God,  which  is  impossible  to  the  sinner  as  such,  becomes 
both  possible  and  actual  through  God's  power  and  grace  (Matt. 
xix.  23,  26  ;  cf.  Mark  x.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  He  is  patient 
and  long -suffer  ing,  i.e.  sparing  even  the  yet  unconverted  sinner  so 
as  to  allow  room  for  his  conversion;  long-suffering  enough  to 
grant  to  each  according  to  his  need  sufficient  time  for  repentance 
(Luke  xiii.  6-9). 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  holy,  true,  and  benevolent  God  regards 
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and  treats  all  rational  beings  with  reference  to  the  conduct  which 
may  be  justly  imputed  to  them,  He  is  the  Righteous  ( 
John  xvii.  25).  This  term  is  not  synonymous  with 
(ver.  11),  since  the  latter  attribute,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
context,  places  God  in  opposition  to  sin :  being  free  from,  and 
untainted  by  sin,  He  repels  it  from  Him,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
from,  its  attacks.  In  the  former  passage,  on  the  contrary,  St'/ozio? 
points  to  the  distinction  between  the  #0071,09  and  the  Redeemer 
with  those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  accordingly  lays  down  a 
different  line  of  conduct  on  God's  part  towards  these  two  parties ; 
so  that  it  exactly  designates  the  divine  attribute  by  which  He 
regards  and  treats  His  subjects  according  to  the  behaviour  which 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  them, — an  attribute  of  the  divine  being 
which, by  no  means  invalidates  the  others.  To  the  province  of 
the  divine  righteousness  belongs  the  question  of  God's  judgments 
(John  v.  22,  27,  29),  especially  when  He  is  represented,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  jealous,  angry,  and  condemnatory,  in  respect  of  the 
despisers  of  His  kindness  and  forbearance  and  generally  of  His 
will  (Matt,  xviii.  34,  35,  xxii.  11-13,  xxiii.  12,  xxv.  26-29, 
41-46  ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  21,  xil  46),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
recompensing  and  compensating  the  good  (Matt.  v.  11,  12,  vi.  4, 
6,  18,  xxv.  21,  29,  34)  ;  where,  however,  it  must  not  be  over 
looked  that  in  so  requiting  the  good,  His  freedom  of  action  is 
quite  unrestrained  (Matt.  xx.  13-15).  It  is,  then,  this  living  and 
illimitable,  holy,  loving,  and  righteous  God  in  whom  wisdom 
dwells  (Luke  xi.  49  ;  Matt.  xi.  19).  In  all  these  attributes  He 
proves  Himself  to  be  the  perfect  One  (Matt.  v.  45),  perfect  on 
every  side,  internally  in  Himself  and  externally  in  His  works, 
and  therefore  the  prototype  of  all  moral  perfection,  and  especially 
of  all  love ;  but  in  this  perfection  always  manifesting  Himself  to 
be  God,  the  Spirit  and  Father. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Father  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  else 
is  built  up,  the  root  from  which  springs  the  whole  stem  and  tree  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  limited  at  first  to  the  doctrine  of  the  glorification 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  but  embracing  afterwards  its  whole  extent. 

§  22.   TJie  Son. 

In  §  21  we  recognised  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  essential  and  fundamental  hypotheses  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  ;  and  although  the  New  Testament  element  comes 
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in  more  largely  here,  still  the  idea  is  rooted  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  relation  subsisting  absolutely  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  now  first  comes  prominently  into  the  foreground.  The 
teaching  of  the  Lord  on  this  point  is  direct  self-testimony,  the 
revelation  by  Himself  of  His  own  self-consciousness,  and  the 
attestation  of  this  consciousness ;  and  to  this  testimony  is  due 
the  whole  peculiarity  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  of  the  religious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  peculiar  and 
unique  sense  in  which  God  is  absolutely  the  Father  here  first 
shows  itself. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  in  the  first  place  the  theocratic  nation 
which  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  God,  Israel  as  the  first-born  son 
(Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9-20);  then  the  members  of  this  people 
as  sons  and  daughters,  or  children  of  this  God ;  and  thirdly,  as  a 
son  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  the  earthly  representative  of  the 
people,  the  chief  minister  of  the  covenant,  and  at  the  same  time 
God's  deputy  amongst  the  people,  the  theocratic  king.  And  now 
this  relation  culminates  in  the  future  Anointed  One,  in  the  abso 
lute  sense  of  that  term. 

Jesus  points  Himself  out  as  the  Son  simply,  where,  in  the  con 
text,  the  reference  applies  to  the  Father  (Matt.  xi.  27;  John  v.  19). 
But  in  its  deeper  sense  He  gradually  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  His 
Sonship,  at  first  preparing  His  countrymen,  and  then  leading  on 
into  its  depths  those  who  were  capable  of  embracing  it.  On  one 
occasion,  at  Jerusalem,  He  asserts  His  dignity  before  a  mixed 
multitude  ;  but  this  did  not  occur  in  the  earlier  days  of  His 
ministry.  To  this  method  belong  also  the  titles  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God,  which,  both  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  John,  He  is  re 
presented  as  using,  which  are  indissolubly  united,  and  mutually 
complete  each  other. 

The  name  Son  of  man,  vio?  rov  avOpwirov,  is  found  most  fre 
quently  in  the  Synoptists,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  Himself.  The  Son  of  man  appears  as  a  man  among  men,  and 
is  described  as  having  neither  property  nor  home  (Matt.  viii.  20  ; 
Luke  ix.  58);  He  eats  and  drinks  (Matt  xi.  19;  Luke  vii.  34);  He 
can  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  6;  Mark  ii.  10;  Luke  v.  24);  He  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8;  Mark  ii.  28;  Luke  vi.  5);  He  is  the 
sower  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  37,  41);  He  is  come  to  save 
(Matt,  xviii.  11  ;  Luke  xix.  10),  and  to  minister  (Matt.  xx.  28  ; 
Mark  x.  45).  The  disciples  are  desired  to  say  for  whom  they 
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take  Him  (Matt,  xvi.  13).  Sin  against  Him  is  not  without  for 
giveness  (Matt.  xii.  3  2 ;  Luke  xii.  1 0) ;  the  sign  of  Jonas  is  fulfilled 
in  Him  (Matt.  xii.  40;  Luke  xi.  30).  He  must  fulfil  the  pre 
ordained  and  predicted  destiny  of  His  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  44) ;  must 
suffer,  be  rejected,  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  48), 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  ill-treated  and  cruci 
fied  (Luke  xxiv.  7 ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  22  ;  [Matt.  xvi.  21  ;] 
Matt.  xvii.  12;  Mark  ix.  12;  Matt,  xvii  22  f . ;  Mark  ix.  31; 
Luke  ix.  44 ;  Matt.  xx.  18  f. ;  Mark  x.  33  f. ;  Luke  xviii.  31  ff. ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  24;  Mark  xiv.  21;  Luke  xxii.  22; 
Matt.  xxvi.  45  ;  Mark  y.iv.  41 ;  Luke  xxii.  48) ;  but  He  will  rise 
again  (Matt.  xvii.  9  ;  Mark  ix.  9  ;  Matt.  xvii.  23  ;  Mark  ix.  31  ; 
Matt.  xx.  19  ;  Mark  x.  34;  Luke  xviii.  33) ;  and  a  great  future 
with  the  Father,  and  a  return  in  glory  for  the  establishment  of 
His  kingdom  and  for  judgment,  is  in  store  for  Him  (Matt.  x.  23, 
xvi.  27  f. ;  Mark  viii.  38  ;  Luke  ix.  26  ;  Matt.  xix.  28,  xxiv.  27  ; 
Luke  xvii.  22,  24;  Matt.  xxiv.  30  f.;  Mark  xiii.  26;  Luke 
xxi.  27  f. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  39  ;  Luke  xvii.  26,  30  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  44 ; 
Luke  xii.  40,  21,  36;  Matt.  xxv.  31;  Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Luke 
xxii.  69).  Men  will  be  persecuted  for  His  sake  (Luke  vi.  22  ;  cf. 
Matt.  v.  10);  He  will  be  ashamed  of  those  who  are  ashamed  of 
Him  (Mark  viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  26);  but  He  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  confess  those  who  confess  Him  (Luke  xii.  8  ;  cf.  Matt.  x.  32); 
and  they  will  desire  Him  (Luke  xvii.  22,  24,  25).  The  question 
is  also  asked,  whether  He  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  (Luke 
xviii.  8.)  In  John's  Gospel,  also,  the  expression  is  really  used,  if 
not  so  frequently  and  variously  as  in  the  Synoptists  (cf.  John 
1  52,  iii.  13,  14,  v.  27).  For  other  examples  of  the  expression 
in  John,  see  vi.  27,  53,  62,  viii.  28,  xii.  23,  34,  xiii.  31. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  how  manifold  the  use  of  this  ex 
pression  is,  and  also  that  there  is  evidently  a  purpose  in  it.  It  is 
at  any  rate  characteristic,  that  it  hardly  ever  occurs  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  gospel  histories.  We  find  it  only  once  directly  used 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Stephen  (xlcts  vii.  56).  He  had  known 
our  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  at  the  moment  of  being 
stoned  he  beheld  Him  in  a  vision,  and  naturally  employed  the 
expression  which  our  Lord  had  in  His  time  so  frequently  em 
ployed.  The  expression  is  used  in  another  way  in  Eev.  i.  13, 
xiv.  14,  with  manifest  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  13. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
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literally ;  and,  apart  from  all  historical  reference,  it  means  nothing 
but  man,  in  the  same  sense  as  viol  TWV  avO pwTrwv  (Mark  iii.  28), 
children  of  men.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  expression 
frequently  in  Ezekiel  (e.g.  xl.  4,  xliv.  5),  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet's  angelic  conductor,  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  super 
human  spirit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  feeling  of  de 
pendence  on  God  and  His  messenger.  But  why  then  does  Jesus 
thus  call  Himself  a  child  of  man  ? 

Eationalism  has  pronounced  o  i>/o?  r.  a.  to  mean  the  man  here, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  who  avoid  the  term  /, 
and  are  desirous  to  put  themselves  into  connection  with  the  person 
they  are  addressing,  as  "  thy  servant,"  "  thine  handmaid,"  etc.  It 
makes  strongly  against  this  interpretation  that  the  pronoun  ovros 
is  never  added  to  the  expression,  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  occur 
in  this  sense  ;  and  its  so  frequent  use  becomes  simply  incom 
prehensible.  Passages  such  as  Matt.  xvi.  13  would,  on  this  sup 
position,  become  unmeaning ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  expression  clearly  has  reference,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  ideal  explanation  must 
therefore  go  still  further,  and  allow  that  Christ  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  signify  the  special  peculiarity  of  His 
personality,  and  to  specify  Himself  in  this  important  respect,  in  a 
way  which  was  well  adapted,  by  its  delicate  and  quiet  intimation, 
to  shape  itself  into  some  more  full  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  idea.  Just  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  expression  ftaai- 
Xe/a  TOV  Seov,  which  He  found  in  use,  and  could  employ  without 
exciting  too  great  a  sensation.  For  He  made  use  of  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  Him,  by  gradually  drawing  out  the 
notion  He  wished  to  impart,  to  bring  it  nearer  home  to  the  people, 
and  thereby  to  ennoble  and  spiritualize  their  conception  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  before  He  openly  stepped  forth  before  the 
world  with  the  declaration  that  He  was  Himself  the  Messiah,  the 
ruler  of  this  kingdom.  But  this  gives  rise  to  the  question,  whether 
we  are  justified  in  adhering  to  the  merely  literal  explanation  of 
the  expression,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  used  historically  as  a 
designation  of  the  Messiah?  Many  assume  that  Jesus  wished 
thereby  to  make  Himself  known  as  the  Messiah  pointed  out  by 
Daniel  (ch.  vii.  13).  The  great  authority  attributed  at  that  time 
to  the  prophet  Daniel  on  the  subject  of  Messianic  prophecy,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  later  Jews  called  the  Messiah  with  re- 
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ference  to  this  passage  the  Son  of  clouds,  is  appealed  to  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  strange  conceit ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
expression  was  in  current  use  at  the  time  of  Jesus  as  a  designation 
of  the  Messiah  (John  xii.  34;  cf.  Matt.  xvi.  13).  Again,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  character  of  Jesus  merely  to  borrow  an  oft-recur 
ring  expression,  without  at  the  same  time  intentionally  giving  to  it, 
though  adopted  from  some  other  source,  an  original  and  character 
istic  signification.  And,  lastly,  the  purport  of  the  passages  in  which 
He  makes  use  of  this  expression  obliges  us  at  all  events  to  go  beyond 
the  bare  allusion  to  Daniel,  and  to  connect  the  purport  of  these 
utterances  with  the  verbal  sense  of  the  designation.  But  although 
we  give  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  it  would  surely  be  going 
too  far  to  deny,  with  Schleiermacher,  that  the  expression  o  vlos  rov 
avOpwTTov  was  in  no  way  historically  suggested  by  that  passage  of 
Daniel.  For  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  Lord's 
own  utterances  respecting  His  person  He  makes  definite  allusion 
to  that  passage  (Matt.  xxiv.  30  ;  cf.  Mark  xiii.  26  ;  Luke  xxi. 
27,  36  ;  in  close  connection  with  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  cf.  Mark  xiv. 
62  ;  Luke  xxii.  69).  In  these  passages  He  says,  as  in  Dan.  vii. 
13,  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  or  upon  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ;  wherein  we  have  this  twofold  assertion  about  the  coming 
king,  that  He  is  like  a  Son  of  man,  and  that  He  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Our  Lord  here  evidently  intends  His  hearers 
to  recall  to  mind  that  passage  of  Daniel,  and  also  to  regard  Him 
self  as  there  indicated.  Thus  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  this 
passage  induced  Jesus  to  choose  the  name  6  vto?  rov  avOpwirov  for 
Himself ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Enoch  also  has  the  expression  Son  of  man.  And  by 
means  of  this  passage  great  advantage  accrued  from  His  use  of  the 
expression,  that  His  fellow-countrymen  would,  on  closer  examina 
tion,  be  led  to  discover  in  it  a  designation  of  His  person  as  the 
Messiah,  and  be  thus  gradually  initiated  into  the  deeper  and  higher 
sense  of  the  Messianic  idea,  without  the  risk  of  popular  excitement 
which  would  have  been  incurred  by  an  explicit  declaration  of  His 
Messiahship.  But  in  order  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  we  must  con 
nect  the  literal  and  ideal  with  the  historical  explanation,  by  adding 
to  the  historical  sense  the  signification  of  the  expression  itself. 
Jesus  uses  this  expression  emphatically  to  denote  Himself  to  be 
"  a  man ;"  in  Grotius'  view,  to  describe  His  lowliness,  in  Herder's 
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opinion,  to  represent  Himself  as  the  ideal  man.  Thus  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  in  the  idea  of  man  both  views  are  combined, 
— lowliness  and  weakness  in  relation  to  some  higher  being,  dignity 
and  elevation  as  compared  with  a  less  exalted  creature.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  have  the  two  beautifully  united  in  Ps.  viii.  5, 
where  the  nature  and  position  of  men  are  so  remarkably  stated  as 
to  become  the  type  for  the  Messianic  personality  in  the  New 
Testament  (cf.  Heb.  ii.  6-8).  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  not  (as  well  as  that  in  Daniel)  usually 
taken  into  account  in  explaining  the  expression  Son  of  man. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  vlos  TOV  avOpwirov  in  our  Lord's 
mouth,  Schleiermacher  justly  says  that  He  could  not  have  applied  it 
to  Himself  without  the  consciousness  of  His  own  complete  partici 
pation  in  human  nature  ;  and,  further,  that  the  special  appro 
priation  of  it  would  have  been  unmeaning  except  He  had  some 
ground  for  it  which  others  could  not  claim,  in  giving  to  it  some 
pregnant  sense  indicating  a  marked  distinction  between  Himself 
and  other  men. 

What  kind  of  a  distinction,  then,  is  this  ?  It  is  said,  and  truly, 
that  our  Lord  was  a  man  in  the  most  distinguished  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  this  distinction  points  to  something  else,  viz.  that  He 
was  not  merely  a  man,  but  more  than  a  man,  in  virtue  of  the  union 
of  a  superhuman  with  His  human  nature,  the  former  of  which 
became  man  in  Him  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Two  points 
are,  therefore,  always  implied  in  the  expression  Son  of  man,  viz. 
that,  although  veritably  the  Son  of  man,  He  was  at  the  same  time 
something  much  higher  still,  and  on  the  other  side,  that,  exalted  as 
He  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  He  was  still  a  man — a  man 
in  all  human  lowliness,  and  yet  in  the  highest  perfection.  An 
antithesis  is  hinted  at  in  the  expression  Son  of  man  ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  He  quite  as  frequently 
calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God. 

This  pregnantly  comprehensive  conception  of  the  Son  of  man, 
brought  home  to  us  by  what  has  been  said  above,  will  be  further 
verified  by  examination  of  the  particular  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  synoptic  passages. — The  contrast  above  mentioned  shows 
itself  most  distinctly  in  Matt.  xvi.  13-16  (cf.  Mark  viii.,  Luke 
ix.).  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ? "  was  the 
question  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples.  The  opinions 
entertained  of  Him  by  others  having  been  mentioned,  our  Lord 
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comes  forward  with  the  question,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? "  to 
which  they  reply,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livino- 
God;"  this  being  the  sum  of  what  they  had  learned  and  experienced 
in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus.  Here  then  the  u/o?  TOV  avOpamov 
and  the  vio$  TOV  Qeov  are  shown  to  be  united  in  the  same  person ; 
and  in  ver.  27,  where  we  read  that  "  the  Son  of  man"  will  come  in 
the  glory  "  of  His  Father,"  the  two  persons  are  similarly  identified. 
For  the  juxtaposition  proves  that  the  Son  of  man  has  God  for  His 
Father,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  glory  of  God  is  also  His  own, 
and  that  in  which  He  will  hereafter  come  and  manifest  Himself. 
This  general  view  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  remaining  passages. 

The  Son  of  man  appears  as  a  man  amongst  men,  resembling 
other  men  in  His  manner  of  life  (Matt.  xi.  19;  Luke  vii.  34), 
descending,  indeed,  still  lower,  and  fulfilling,  as  prophesied,  a  hard 
lot  in  life,  with  no  possessions  or  resting-place  on  earth  (Matt. 
viii.  20  ;  Luke  ix.  58).  He  treads  the  path  of  suffering  and 
death,  and  is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  betrayed  by 
the  kiss  of  Judas,  maltreated,  crucified,  and  slain  by  wicked  men 
(cf.  Matt.  xx.  18,  and  other  passages  quoted  at  p.  109  above). 

He  accomplishes  His  work  on  earth,  and  indeed  forgives  sins, 
but  still  whilst  in  all  human  lowliness  (Matt.  ix.  6  and  ||).  He 
is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,  but  still  in  earthly  lowliness  (Matt. 
xii.  8  and  ||).  He  is  a  sower  come  to  sow  good  seed  amongst  man 
kind  (Matt.  xiii.  37);  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  1 1 ; 
Luke  xix.  10),  being  not  ashamed  to  interest  Himself  for  them, 
but  Himself  ministering  to  mankind  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  life 
(Matt.  xx.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45).  And  because  He  appears  in  such 
lowliness,  He  finds  faith  in  few  hearts  only  (Luke  xviii.  8,  vi.  22, 
ix.  26  ;  Mark  viii.  38),  nay,  excites  opposition  so  easily  that  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  Him  without  committing 
an  unpardonable  sin  (Matt.  xii.  32  ;  Luke  xii.  20).  But  in  spite 
of  this  insignificance,  as  the  Son  of  man  He  will  not  only  rise 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  (Matt.  xvii.  9),  but  also  reappear 
one  day  in  His  glorious  kingdom  to  judge  the  world,  and  will  ac 
knowledge  or  deny  men,  not  only  before  the  angels  of  God,  but 
also  before  the  Father  (Mark  viii.  38  ;  Luke  ix.  26  ;  Luke  xii.  8  ff. ; 
[Matt.  x.  32  ;]  cf.  Luke  vi.  22,  xvii.  22),  and  will  reign  supreme 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory  (Matt.  xix.  28). 

With  this  element  of  our  Lord's  teaching  agrees  also  the  histo- 
. 
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of  Jesus.  They  represent  Him  as  the  Son  of  man  born  of  a 
human  mother  (Matthew  and  Liike,  and  Gal.  iv.  4),  and  fulfilling  a 
human  destiny ;  but  withal  as  borne  witness  to  both  by  the  voice 
of  the  Father  as  His  Son  at  His  baptism  and  transfiguration,  and 
also  by  His  own  self-testimony,  and  His  resurrection  and  ascension. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  man,  but  one  in  whom  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God  breaks  forth  amidst  the  obscurity  of  His  human 
lowliness.  The  very  course,  indeed,  of  His  earthly  life  is  to  reveal 
this  life  as  in  truth  that  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  passages  in  John  likewise  point  to  the  union  of  the  two  con 
trasting  elements  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  Although 
we  must  not  stop  short  there,  we  may  therefore  well  adopt  what 
Neander  says  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  that  "  He  thus  calls  Himself,  as 
one  who,  partaking  of  humanity,  has  worked  out  such  great  results 
for  human  nature,  through  which  results  our  nature  is  glorified, 
who  also  most  eminently  answers  to  the  ideal  of  man,  and  realizes 
the  prototype  of  humanity."  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  (besides 
Matt.  xii.  8)  to  John  i.  52,  iii.  13,  v.  27,  vi.  53.  In  our  view,  the 
essential  point  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  Son  of  man  and  Son  of 
God  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  base  our  view  on  John  iii.  13  : 
"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  (in  relation  first  to  know 
ledge,  ver.  11)  but  He  who  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man,  who  is  in  heaven,"  that  is  to  say,  the  originally  super 
human  one  who  became  man,  but  in  whose  earthly  life  a  heavenly 
life  co-exists;  who  therefore  holds  communion  with  the  angels, 
and  partakes  of  their  services  (i.  52).  Having  come  from  heaven 
to  earth,  He  is  possessed  also  of  divine  knowledge,  and  bears  wit 
ness  on  earth  to  heavenly  truths  (vers.  3,  11,  12),  being  lifted  up, 
indeed,  as  the  divinely-appointed  sign, — all-powerful  to  heal  the 
serpent's  bite  (ver.  14);  but  to  Him,  at  the  same  time,  all  judgment 
is  committed  by  the  Father  (v.  2*7).  He  it  is  who,  as  the  one 
sealed  by  the  Father  (vi.  27),  and  as  the  bread  of  life  which 
comes  down  from  heaven  (vers.  32-38),  is  able  to  give  men  the  food 
which  endureth  even  unto  eternal  life.  He  is  man  as  none  other, 
who  in  His  flesh  and  blood  has  rendered  incarnate  the  divine, 
making  the  purely  human  element  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the 
divine,  whom  man  must  take  into  himself  and  allow  to  pervade 
his  being;  who,  therefore,  offered  His  flesh  and  blood  for  their 
abiding  use  (ver.  53).  He  will  at  the  last  be  exalted  again  into 
heaven  (vi.  62)  ;  certainly  through  suffering  and  the  cross  (viii.  28, 
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xii.  32,  34),  by  which,  however,  He  will  be  most  gloriously  mani 
fested.     And  the  historical  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as 
given  by  St.  John,  agrees  with  this.     In  his  prologue,  in  describing 
Him  whom  he  desires  to  bear  witness  to  as  the  Messiah,  he  repre 
sents  Him  as  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  who 
was  Himself  God,  and  became  flesh.     He  is  thus  represented  from 
the  very  first  as  the  Son  of  God.     His  divine  nature  is  put  in 
the  foremost  place;  and  the  Baptist,  with  whose  testimony  the 
historical  account  opens,  bears  direct  witness  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God,  by  virtue  of  the  manifestation  which  took  place  at  His 
baptism  (i.  34  [33]).     This  Son  of  God  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Son  of  man ;  and  in  the  latter  name  is  clearly  set  forth  by  St.  John 
the  perfect  union  of  the  two  distinct  elements.     This  difference, 
however,  is  to  be  noticed,  that  whereas  in  the  Synoptists  the  account 
of  the  Son  of  man  takes  the  foremost  place,  He  being  shown  in  His 
Messianic  life  to  be  also  the  Son  of  God,  St.  John,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  the  precedence  to  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God,  manifested 
indeed  as  a  man  throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  although 
the  beams  of  His  glory  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  are 
continually  breaking  through.       Both   representations,    however, 
agree  in  giving  the  Messianic  life  as  the  life  of  Him  in  whom 
exists  the  perfect  union  of  the  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God. 

The  second,  but  less  common,  title  of  distinction,  is  Son  of  God, 
o  wo?  rov  Qeov  or  wo?  @eo£ ;  or,  still  more  frequently,  Son  only, 
yet  always  in  reference  to  God  the  Father,  and  therefore  equiva 
lent  to  God's  Son  (Matt.  xi.  27,  cf.  Luke  x.  22  ;  Mark  xiii.  32  ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19;  John  v.  19-23,  26,  vi.  40,  compared  with 
44;  viii.  36,  cf.  38),  whence  also  He  oftener  calls  God  irar^p 
than  @eo?.  And,  besides  the  utterances  in  which  the  Lord  styles 
Himself  merely  Son,  but  with  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the 
name  Son  of  God  expressly  occurs  (John  iii.  16,  17,  18),  where, 
too,  He  is  called  o  wo?  6  ^ovo^ev^.  Thefe  verses,  indeed,  are  some 
times  regarded,  even  by  commentators  who  accept  the  gospel  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  not  as  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  as  added 
by  the  evangelist,  possibly  with  reference  to  1  John  iv.  9  ;  but 
no  proof  of  this  is  adduced.  But,  on  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
whole  paragraph  (John  iii.  16-21),  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
appropriate  continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  conversation  with 
Mcodemus,  who  (after  ver.  11)  offered  no  further  interpellation,  as 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  interview,  but  after  our  Lord's  reproof 
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(ver.  10),  as  well  as  throughout  the  profound  explanations  which 
followed  (vers.  11-15),  was  so  riveted  as  to  become  a  willing 
disciple,  and  acknowledged  his  Master  as  a  Teacher  come  from 
God  (ver.  2  ;  cf.  further  John  v.  23,  ix.  35,  cf.  37,  x.  36,  xi.  4,  cf. 
37).  The  name  fto?  ©eov  can,  however,  only  be  perfectly  under 
stood  by  combining  the  historical  and  ideal  conceptions  of  it. 
Evidently,  however,  the  New  Testament  has  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  foundation  for  this  idea  of  God's  Son.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  expression  is  used  in  a  theocratic  sense.  Israel  is 
the  first-born  son  of  God,  and  the  chosen  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  even  him  of  whom  it  is  said  in  Hos.  xi.  1,  "  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  son ; "  and  hence  individual  members 
of  this  nation  are  children  of  the  covenant  of  God.  And  as  the 
name  servant  of  Jehovah  is  applied  to  Israel  and  pious  Israelites 
generally,  and  then  transferred  to  pre-eminent  individuals,  instru 
ments  of  God's  will,  so  are  the  distinguished  representatives  of 
God's  people  in  an  especial  sense  sons  of  God,  but  always  with  a 
higher  reference  in  the  background  to  the  anointed  and  theocratic 
King,  the  Messiah,  in  whom  the  idea  would  culminate.  Thus  we 
find  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  theocratic  sense,  as  the  ground- work  of 
the  Messianic  promises  and  hopes  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16, 
especially  ver.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28  (27),  and  with  the  whole  con 
text,  vers.  20-28,  also  Ps.  ii.  7).  In  the  psalm  last  quoted  the 
conception  of  a  theocratic  king  is  further  worked  out,  and  has 
from  very  early  times  been  understood  of  the  Messiah,  especially 
the  7th  verse,  which  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  33)  quotes  as  referring 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (cf.  Ptom.  i.  4).  In  the  idea  of  Son 
of  God  is  involved  that  of  a  peculiar  similarity  to,  and  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  therein  a  special  position  both  as  regards  God  and 
also  His  people,  to  whom  He  was  the  representative  of  God,  as  of 
the  highest  theocratic  King ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  is  also 
a  representative  of  God's  people,  whose  attributes  as  the  sons  of 
God  culminate  in  that  kingly  capacity.  The  same  idea,  however, 
was  still  further  worked  out  in  the  prophets  through  the  gradual 
multiplication  of  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  And  thus  it 
is  evident  how  the  passage  above  quoted  might  form  the  basis  for 
a  much  fuller  elaboration  of  the  conception  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Now,  supposing  this  idea  to  have  been  already  brought  forward 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  very  probable  that  Jesus,  in  assuming 
the  name,  had  reference  to  it ;  and  the  more  so  if  it  can  be 
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credibly  shown  that  the  name  was  in  use  amongst  our  Lord's 
contemporaries  without  reference  to  His  perfecting  of  the  idea. 
We  do  actually  find  it  in  use,  at  all  events,  amongst  those  about 
the  person  of  Jesus ;  but  the  question  arises,  how  far  the  employ 
ment  of  it  was  owing  to  His  influence  ?  Yet  as  regards  the  dis 
ciples,  the  expression  is  used  (John  i.  50)  by  Nathanael,  when  he 
had  hardly  come  into  contact  with  Jesus  at  all  (cf.  vers.  42  and  46). 
Here  it  is  evidently  employed,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  theocratic 
sense,  but  with  an  upward  tendency,  which  already  indicates 
something  more  than  other  kings  of  Israel.  We  find  the  ex 
pression  also  in  the  mouth  of  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  16),  and  likewise 
of  Martha  (John  xi.  27);  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  on  occasions 
where  the  influence  of  Jesus  may  be  presupposed.  But  the  con 
nection  of  the  words,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  makes  it  likely  that  it  is  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  as 
such,  and  indicates  that  the  use  of  the  word  here  is  connected 
with  and  rests  upon  the  theocratic  idea  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  lips  of  these  two  persons  it  is 
the  utterance  of  an  impression  upon  their  minds  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  which  had  carried  them  beyond  the  merely  theocratic  idea. 
More  decisive  is  the  passage  in  which  the  high  priest,  at  the  ex 
amination  which  he  instituted  into  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus, 
made  use  of  the  same  title  (Matt.  xxvi.  63  ;  cf.  Luke  xxii. 
67-71  ;  Mark  xiv.  61).  It  may  be  here  assumed  that  the  high 
priest  wished  to  express  the  common  traditionary  notion  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  in  the  same  way,  too,  we  find  it  employed  by  the 
common  people  (Matt,  xxvii.  40).  It  is  also  expressed  by  the 
demons  (Matt.  viii.  29),  and  by  Satan  himself  as  the  tempter  (Matt. 
iv.  3).  Now  it  has  been  well  said,  by  Olshausen  for  instance, 
that  in  all  these  utterances  the  expression  u/o?  rou  ©eov  contains 
a  close  definition  of  the  Messianic  idea,  which  would  set  forth  in 
Jesus  the  nature  of  the  Father ;  and  that  those  who  called  Him 
by  this  name  either  acknowledged  in  Him  the  Messiah  manifesting 
the  nature  of  the  Father,  or  because  they  blamed  Him  for  de 
claring  Himself  in  that  character.  The  disciples  first  applied  the 
name  to  Him  after,  in  their  intercourse  with  Him,  the  nature  of 
the  Son  was  made  known  to  them  by  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
whilst  they  immediately  recognised  Him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
utterance  of  the  high  priest  refers  to  Jesus'  own  declarations ; 
and  the  words  of  the  possessed  are  intended  to  express  that  even 
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the  demoniacal  power  recognised  the  true  nature  of  Jesus.  Apart 
from  the  last,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  case,  we  may 
notice,  firstly,  that  the  tempter's  words  (Matt,  iv.)  distinctly  refer 
to  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  Jesus  at  His  baptism  as 
the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased  (iii.  1 7) ; 
so  that  from  that  time  forward  the  Lord  walked  the  earth  as  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  been  testified  to  from  heaven.  And  as  re 
gards  the  declarations  of  the  disciples,  all  of  them  at  least  could 
not  be  derived  from  more  intimate  knowledge  of  His  person, 
because  Nathanael  calls  Him  by  that  name  at  their  first  interview. 
And,  whilst  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  high  priest  did  not 
employ  the  term  u/o?  rov  &eov  as  explanatory  of  6  Xpi,crr6$,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  xxii.  70,  cf.  66)  looked  upon 
them  as  identical.  There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  did  not  limit  Himself  to  the  theocratic  idea,  but  rather 
ascribed  to  Himself,  as  the  wo?  rov  Seov,  such  attributes  and  such 
a  relation  to  the  Father,  that  the  title,  although  based  historically 
on  the  theocratic  idea,  acquired  a  much  higher  significance.  This 
idea  was  perfected  by  our  Lord  in  His  own  teaching.  What  is 
commonly  called  the  physical  idea  found  no  place  in  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  words  (Luke  i.  35,  cf.  iii.  38),  but  rather  what  is  com 
monly  regarded  as  the  metaphysical. 

Strauss  has  remarked,  that  whilst  in  the  Synoptists  the  high 
priest  regards  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as  so  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  unites  the  two  expressions 
(Matt.  xxvi.  63),  the  Jews,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  attached  so 
much  higher  a  meaning  to  the  former,  that  they  patiently  bore 
with  Jesus'  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  (x.  25),  but  took  up  stones 
to  cast  at  Him  as  soon  as  He  began  to  represent  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  God.  In  His  defence,  however,  our  Lord  seems  to  ignore 
the  theocratic,  and  merely  to  notice  the  metaphysical  signification. 
But  in  the  latter  respect  the  matter,  in  fact,  stands  differently.  A 
difference  exists  to  this  extent  only,  that,  according  to  the  incidents 
and  speeches  selected  by  the  fourth  evangelist,  Jesus  was  mainly 
concerned,  even  before  the  visit  at  the  time  of  His  last  passover, 
with  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  scribes,  lawyers,  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  party  leaders,  and  therefore  rarely  limited  Him 
self  to  popular  representations,  but  early  entered  upon  the  leading 
point  He  had  in  view.  Hence  the  opposition  He  here  met  with 
was  on  different  grounds  from  that  which  He  encountered  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  Synoptists)  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  Galilee 
and  Perea.  These  facts  explain  both  the  difference  observable 
in  His  own  declarations,  and  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
controversy  in  which  He  was  engaged.  If,  then,  amongst  the 
circumstances  specially  dealt  with  by  St.  John,  there  occur  more 
declarations  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus, — and  if 
our  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  (to  Him)  less  congenial  subjects, 
enters  upon  a  testimony  as  to  the  higher  elements  of  His  nature, 

— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  He  should  meet  with  contra 
diction.  Thus  it  was  not  merely  the  expression  Son  of  God,  but 
the  sum-total  of  the  higher  attributes  which  He  laid  claim  to  as 
standing  in  an  unique  connection  with  the  Father,  which  excited 
opposition.  Thus  in  the  passage  (John  x.  34—36)  which  has  often 
been  appealed  to  from  the  rationalistic  side  in  order  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Himself  pronounced  against  the  higher  iolea  of  the  wo? 
TOV  @eov, — an  opinion  which  has  as  little  foundation  as  the  remark 
of  Strauss.  For,  in  replying  to  the  Jews  who  wished  to  stone 
Him  as  a  blasphemer  of  God  because  He  made  Himself  equal  to 
God  (ver.  33),  our  Lord  objected  (ver.  34)  that  the  Old  Testa 
ment  law,  which  punished  blasphemy  with  stoning,  gave  them  no 
right  to  consider  Him  guilty  of  the  offence,  since  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  itself  men  "to  whom  the  word  of  God  came"  (ver.  35) 
are  called  gods  (vers.  34,  35  ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  much  less,  then, 
could  He  be  held  to  be  a  blasphemer  against  God  for  calling 
Himself  merely  v/o?  TOV  Oeov,  as  one  who  was  consecrated  by  the 
Father  and  sent  into  the  world  (ver.  36).  Here,  therefore,  Strauss 
alleges  that  Jesus  ignores  the  theocratic,  and  appeals  exclusively 
to  the  figurative  use  of  the  expression,  in  the  passage  where  it  is 
said  to  magisterial  persons,  Ye  are  gods.  But  Strauss'  remark  is 
incorrect.  Jesus  does  not  certainly  appeal  to  the  expression  vtbs 
rov  Oeov  as  it  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  theocratic 
instrument,  but  He  appeals  to  the  theocratic  use  of  the  word 
0eo?  itself,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  His  defence.  The 
Jews  accuse  Him  of  making  Himself  God,  and  He  had  to  defend 
Himself  against  this,  and  not  for  having  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  God.  The  means  He  adopted  to  refute  this  charge  were  much 
more  appropriate  than  would  have  been  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
theocratic  use  of  the  expression  u/os  TOV  @eov  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  At  the  same  time  He  thus  intimates  that  He  never  in 
reality  laid  claim  to  the  predicate  @eo?,  but  only  to  the  utos  TOV 
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Seov,  and  that  He  is  justified  in  so  doing  as  the  one  whom  the 
Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  But  even  then  He 
appeals  to  a  theocratic  use  of  the  words,  and  goes  upon  a  theo 
cratic  idea  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  the  word  ^iaae  (cf.  eacfrpd- 
ryicre,  John  vi.  27)  points  to  o  a<yios  TOV  ©eov  [John  vi.  69  ;  Luke 
iv.  34  (ix.  20)],  the  Holy  One  of  God  dedicated  and  anointed 
by  Him.  Compare  also  the  similar  expressions  o  ayios  irals  aov, 
Acts  iv.  27,30;  6  ayios  in  a  pregnant  sense,  Rev.  iii.  7  ;  and 
also  ol  ayioi  avOpwiroi  TOV  ©eov,1  the  prophets  who  spake  as  they 
were  borne  along  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  Pet.  i.  21). 
In  saying,  therefore,  that  He  is  the  one  consecrated  by  the  Father 
and  sent  into  the  world,  He  does  not  confine  Himself  exclusively 
to  the  metaphysical  idea,  but  makes  a  declaration  which  is  based 
on  the  theocratic  use  of  the  words  v/o?  TOV  ©eov,  which  is  so  dealt 
with  as  to  admit  of  being  infinitely  enhanced,  since  the  relation 
of  Him  who  is  anointed  and  sent  into  the  world  is  closely  defined. 
But  the  statement  is  not  based  on  the  metaphysical  idea  of  the 
eternal  generation,  but  on  the  theocratic  idea ;  and  our  Lord's 
object  is  merely  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  apply  to 
Him  the  penal  law  against  blasphemy. 

Nor  is  Strauss  correct  in  saying,  that  in  John's  Gospel  it  is 
only  persons  well  disposed  who  use  the  expression  v to?  TOV  ©eov 
in  its  Messianic  sense,  whilst  His  enemies  ignore  this  signification. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said  of  the  latter,  that  they  had  regard  only 
to  the  metaphysical  signification.  What  they  set  themselves 
against  was  His  making  Himself  equal  with  God,  which  they 
infer  not  from  that  name,  but  from  the  accompanying  predicates. 

From  our  Lord's  lips,  therefore,  the  expression  certainly  pro 
ceeds  from  the  theocratic  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  rises  far 
above  it,  when,  together  with  the  designation,  He  applies  to  Him 
self  the  essential  predicates  of  His  person.  This  is  also  clear 
from  the  synoptic  discourses,  where  He  calls  Himself  v/o?  (Matt. 
xi.  27),  and  ascribes  to  Himself  exclusively,  as  the  Son,  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  conversely  to  the  Father  of  the  Son  ; 
so  that  it  is  only  through  a  revelation  of  the  Son  that  the  parti 
cipation  of  others  in  the  true  knowledge  is  possible.  Again,  He 
says  that  everything  is  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father,  and  the 
same  still  more  expressly  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),  where  the  form  of 
baptism  is  instituted  as  well  in  His  own  name  as  in  the  Father's. 
1  There  are,  however,  different  readings  here. — TR. 
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In  both  these  passages  it  is  quite  evident  that  He  propounds  a 
much  higher  idea  than  the  theocratic, — rather  the  theocratic  and 
ideal,  or,  as  others  maintain,,  the  Davidical,  combined.  We  see 
this  also  in  Matt.  xxii.  45.  After  the  scribes  of  all  parties  had, 
with  a  more  or  less  hostile  purpose,  plied  Him  with  all  sorts  of 
questions,  He  rejoins  with  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  the 
Messiah?  whose  son  is  he?"  (ver.  42  if.)  They  are  ready  with 
the  answer,  "  David's"  But  He  objects,  " How,  then,  do  ye  call 
David  a  lord  ? "  (Ps.  ex.  1  ff.)  He  does  not  deny  the  truth  of 
their  answer,  "  David's  son  ;"  but  He  denies  that  it  affords  an 
exhaustive  answer  to  the  question,  whose  son  the  Messiah  is. 
He  calls  Himself  not  merely  Son  of  man,  but  Son  of  God,  and  is 
the  Son  of  David  only  in  the  sense  of  being  at  the  same  time  the 
Son  of  God.  He  thereby  gives  to  the  thoughts  of  His  questioners 
a  much  higher  direction  than  that  of  the  theocratic  idea.  They 
could  not  answer  Him.  He  is,  however,  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Lord  of  David,  and  wished  to  point  out  to  them  that  this  was  in 
those  days  exactly  the  right  problem  for  their  consideration.  In 
this  way  He  directed  them  to  the  truth,  that  their  traditionary 
conception  of  the  Messiah's  person  was  insufficient  when  compared 
with  the  utterances  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Had  they  placed 
themselves  on  this  standpoint,  they  could  no  longer  have  taken 
offence  at  the  exalted  statements  which  He  made  about  Himself. 

Eemarkable  amongst  the  synoptic  declarations  is  another, 
although  it  touches  on  theocratic  ground,  viz.  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  37-39).  Here  the  vineyard  is  the  theocracy, 
and  the  husbandmen  are  the  chiefs  of  the  theocratic  people.  The 
Lord,  of  the  vineyard  sent  His  servants  the  prophets  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard.  The  husbandmen  re 
fused,  wishing  to  keep  the  produce  for  themselves ;  and,  managing 
the  vineyard  for  their  own  profit,  allowed  the  people  to  derive 
only  temporal  advantage  from  it,  depriving  them  altogether  of 
those  spiritual  fruits  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  in  view. 
Thereupon  the  Lord  sent  unto  them  His  Son,  saying,  They  will 
reverence  Him.  But  the  husbandmen,  seeing  the  Son,  said,  This  is 
the  heir;  let  us  kill  him  and  seize  on  his  inheritance  (ver.  38). 
This  they  did  to  their  own  destruction ;  so  that  the  stone  they  had 
rejected  was  marvellously  made,  by  the  Lord  Himself,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here,  although 
He  is  the  heir,  He  far  exceeds  the  merely  theocratic  idea  of  heir- 
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ship,  and  is  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  there  is  evidently  no 
longer  a  merely  quantitative,  but  also  a  qualitative,  difference 
between  servant  and  Son. 

But  we  see,  in  the  attributes  He  claims  and  the  declarations 
which  He  makes  of  Himself,  in  what  way  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
as  to  His  person,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  theocratic  idea 
of  God's  Son.  This  remark  refers  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
to  the  doctrinal  discourses  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  We  have  here 
to  notice  the  declarations  made  by  Jesus  as  to  the  nature  of  His 
being  and  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  He  here  says  is  the  expression  of  His  inmost  self-conscious 
ness,  and  a  direct  testimony  to  Himself. 

As  to  the  nature  of  His  'being,  He  declares,  in  the  first  place 
(John  v.  26),  that  He  possesses  in  Himself  the  divine  fulness  of 
life,  imparted,  indeed,  by  the  Father,  but  yet  proper  to  Himself 
[cf.  vi.  53  (1  John  iii.  15,  v.  10);  Matt.  xiii.  21].  This  expres 
sion,  although  it  does  not  exclude  the  fact  of  communication  by 
the  Father,  yet  points  to  the  fact  of  the  divine  fulness  of  life 
having  become  His  own.  In  virtue  of  this,  He  claims  for  Him 
self  the  power  of  working,  so  to  speak,  in  an  outward  direction 
(cf.  John  v.  21),  imparting  true  life,  both  spiritual  and  corporeal, 
and  raising  men  from  death  to  everlasting  life  through  the 
spiritual  quickening  and  glorification  of  the  bodily  life  in  the 
future  resurrection  (vers.  28,  29).  This  life  is  not  anything  ex 
ternal  to  the  proper  life  of  the  Son  and  distinct  from  His  being, 
but  it  is  one  with  Him,  just  as  the  £0)?}  of  the  Father  [ver.  26, 
(cf.  1  John  v.  20  ;  John  i.  3)];  it  is  the  vital  force  by  means  of 
which  He  both  exists  and  works.  Now  the  world,  too,  derives 
its  life  from  God ;  but  Jesus,  in  ascribing  to  Himself  such  ful 
ness  of  life  as  can  impart  everlasting  life  to  mankind,  undoubtedly 
claims  divine  life  of  a  kind  which  belongs  to  no  earthly  being. 
In  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  He  ascribes  to  Himself  not  merely  a 
temporal  and  earthly  existence,  but  also  a  divine  and  heavenly 
being,  on  which  the  former  is  based.  Thus,  for  example,  in  John 
iii.  13  (vi.  46).  Although  He  has  entered  upon  and  is  engaged 
in  an  earthly  existence,  yet,  by  reason  of  His  origin  from  above, 
He  still  has  an  existence  with  and  in  God,  which  is  plainly 
pointed  out  as  an  enduring  one  by  the  word  &v  as  distinct  from 
Kara/Bas  (cf.  viii.  58).  This  higher  and  lasting  existence  on 
which  His  earthly  life  is  based,  distinguishes  our  Lord  as  being 
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one  with  the  Father  [John  x.  30,  cf.  31-33  (xvii.  22)],  as  in 
the  words,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  which  made  the  Jews 
again  attempt  to  stone  Him,  considering  it  a  blasphemy,  because 
He  avOpwrros  wv  made  Himself  God.  He  made  the  declaration 
in  order  to  establish  what  went  before,  that  He  would  give 
eternal  life  to  the  sheep  which  heard  His  voice  and  followed 
Him,  and  in  such  sort  that  they  should  never  be  lost,  and  that 
no  man  could  take  them  out  of  His  hand,  because  the  Father, 
who  gave  them  to  Him,  was  greater  than  He;  but  yet  that, 
being  one  with  the  Father,  the  Father's  almighty  power  was  also 
His.  A  moral  unity  with  the  Father  might  here  first  suggest 
itself,  since  this  would  suffice  to  convince  Him  that,  as  the 
Almighty  God  was  in  His  favour,  His  sheep  could  not  be  snatched 
away.  But  He  apprehends  this  presupposed  moral  unity  with 
the  Father  in  so  pregnant  a  sense,  that  He  ascribes  to  Himself 
(as  we  shall  see  later)  an  absolute  oneness  of  being  with  Him,, 
and  therein  also  a  sinless  will ;  whence  the  idea  of  moral  rises 
into  that  of  essential  unity.  And,  besides  this,  if  we  put  together 
the  facts  that  He  said  "  I  give  them  life,"  and  then  appealed  to 
the  Father's  almighty  power,  declaring,  in  proof  of  the  first  state 
ment,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  it  seems  clear  that  the  unity 
spoken  of  is  one  of  energy,  and  of  divine,  life-giving  power.  He  also 
prays  (John  xvii.)  not  merely  for  a  moral,  but  for  an  inner  and 
essential  unity  of  believers  with  Himself;  and  even  in  that  case 
the  unity  of  His  being  with  the  Father  supplied  the  groundwork  for 
the  moral  community  of  faith  built  upon  it.  Thus,  in  general, 
He  indicates  His  higher  being  as  an  essential  unity  of  life  with 
the  Father  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  being 
between  them,  an  existence  on  His  part  in  the  Father,  and  on 
the  Fathers  in  Him  (x.  38,  xiv.  10,  11,  cf.  xiv.  20,  xvii.  21-23), 
in  which,  however,  the  Father  and  Son  remain  distinguishable. 
There  is  no  merging  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  or  vice  versa.  He 
is  still  in  the  Father.  Each,  therefore,  exists  by  Himself,  but 
exists  in  inseparable  unity  with  the  other.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  the  Lord  says  also  that  He  is  never  alone,  but  the  Father  is 
always  with  Him  (viii.  29,  xvi.  32), — that  is,  the  life  and  power 
of  the  Father  which  manifests  itself  in  and  through  Him. 

Hence  He  maintains  sometimes  that  there  is  a  community  of 
possession  between  His  person  and  the  Father,  and  sometimes 
that  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.  Both  result  naturally  from 
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what  had  preceded,  but  are  also  declared  by  the  Lord.  The  first 
is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  all  which  the  Father  has  is 
His,  and  what  He  has  is  the  Father's  (John  xvii.  10,  cf.  7  and 
xvi.  1 5), — a  statement,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  had  already 
been  ascribed  to  the  Lord  in  the  synoptical  discourses,  where  He 
says  that  all  things  are  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father  (Matt. 
xi.  27,  xxviii.  18;  cf.  John  xiii.  3,  iii.  35).  It  is  not  possible, 
indeed,  for  the  Father  to  suffer  loss  in  His  divine  being  by  im 
parting  it  to  the  Son.  He  still  retains  it ;  and  this  leads  back 
to  the  same  thought  with  which  we  started,  viz.  that  the  Father 
imparted  of  His  own  original  divine  life,  and  verily  gave  it  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26) ;  the  result  of  which 
must  be  added,  that  in  Him,  the  Son,  the  Father  is  made  mani 
fest  (John  xiv.  7-9).  To  the  surprising  request  of  Philip,  "  Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,"  the  Lord  replies,  "  So  long  a  time  have  I 
been  with  you,  and  yet  you  know  me  not !  He  who  has  seen  me 
has  seen  the  Father  [cf.  viii.  19  (55)].  If  you  knew  me,  you 
would  know  the  Father  also."  If  Jesus  is  so  one  with  the 
Father,  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  also  in  Him,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  Father  ;  but  we  see,  from  the  practical  inference 
which  He  Himself  draws,  in  how  essentially  real  a  sense  He 
intends  the  premises  to  be  understood. 

In  the  next  place,  Jesus  attributes  to  Himself  both  a  higher 
origin  and  an  approaching  exalted  glorification.  The  higher  origin 
is  designated  under  various  formulae. 

With  no  mention  of  His  physical  birth,  He  ascribes  to  Him 
self  this  higher  origin  in  the  words  (John  viii.  23)  IK  TWV  ava 
eipl,  from  that  which  is  above,  equivalent  to  the  negative  ex 
pression  "  I  am  not  of  this  world,"  and  in  contrast  to  e/c  rwv 
/caret),  which  means  this  world.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  higher 
origin  which  is  here  indicated,  but  also  the  disposition  of  mind 
corresponding  to  it  (cf.  xvii.  1 6).  Still  that  origin  is  implied  as 
the  basis  of  the  divinely-formed  disposition,  and  He  points  to  it 
in  the  word  virayw  (viii.  21,  22)  ;  for  the  "going  away"  refers 
back  to  His  origin  from  which  He  proceeded  (cf.  iii.  31).  He 
who  comes  from  above  is  above  all ;  he  who  comes  from  the 
earth  is  of  the  earth  and  speaks  of  the  earth.  This  view  of 
viii.  23  is  confirmed  by  other  utterances,  such  as  in  rov  ©eov 
(viii.  42),  Trapa  rov  irarpos  (xvi.  28,  cf.  27  and  xvii.  8), 
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or  CLTTO  TOV  @eov  (xvi.  30,  xiii.  3,  cf.  iii.  2);  in  connection  with 
which  the  Lord  also  states  that  the  Father  has  sent  Him  (airo- 
<rTe\\eiv,  John  v.  38,  vii.  29,  xx.  21,  xvii.  3,  etc.;  Matt.  x.  40  ; 
Luke  xl  16  ;  Tre/mew,  John  xiii.  20,  vii.  28,  v.  23,  24,  etc.).  To 
the  same  effect  also  e\r)\v9ev  ev  TU>  OVQ^CLTI  TOV  irarpos  JJLOV  [v.  43 
(vii.  29)],  by  order  of  and  in  the  strength  of  the  Father ;  and  simi 
larly  o  /carafias  CK  r.  ovp.  (iii.  13,  vi.  58,  33,  and  50) ;  and  these 
expressions  are  all  the  more  significant,  since  our  Lord  sometimes 
adds  to  them  that  He,  as  being  sent  by  the  Father,  returns  to 
Him  again  (John  xiii.  3,  xvi.  28).  From  a  rationalistic  point  of 
view,  indeed,  some  have  understood,  in  a  lower  sense,  the  passages 
which  speak  of  Jesus  being  sent  by  the  Father  as  containing  only 
the  idea  of  a  special  vocation  by  providence.  But  this  interpre 
tation  can  appear  possible  only  to  those  who  take  a  superficial 
view,  and  consider  these  passages  apart  from  the  other  high  attri 
butes  which  the  Lord  ascribes  to  Himself ;  although  even  thus  so 
low  a  view  does  not  accord  with  the  expressions  themselves.  All 
men  have  a  vocation  pointed  out  by  God;  and  thus  every  one  may 
be  said  to  be  sent,  and  proceed  from  God,  and  to  be  destined  to 
return  to  Him.  Had  our  Lord  meant  to  say  this,  He  could  not 
have  described  it  as  a  special  superiority,  or  founded  thereon  a 
claim  for  man's  belief  in  Him,  etc.  His  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  coming  into  the  world  must  therefore  be  understood 
in  its  higher  sense,  indeed,  as  pointing  to  a  previous  pre-existent 
life  which  He  had  independently  of  His  earthly  state  of  being, 
and  with  which  He  entered  upon  the  natural  conditions  of  His 
life  on  earth.  In  connection  with  the  second  point,  He  also 
ascribes  to  Himself  an  approaching  glorified  existence  with  the 
Father,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  peculiar  divine  being  and 
nature  residing  in  Him  (John  xvii.  5,  24).  In  His  prayer,  the 
Lord  desires  His  glorification  with  the  Father  as  something  based 
upon  His  pre-existent  glory  (ver.  5),  and  on  His  calling  as  the 
Eedeemer  conferred  upon  Him  by  the  Father  (vers.  2,  24) ;  also, 
"Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father"  (xvi.  28).  In  the 
Synoptists  also  we  meet  with  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31  ff.,  xxvi. 
64,  etc.)  intimations  of  His  return  to  heaven,  which  presuppose 
the  previous  exaltation  of  His  person.  Moreover,  the  divine 
presence  of  the  glorified  Christ  amongst  His  own  people  is  spoken 
of  as  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt,  xxviii.  20,  cf.  xviii.  20). 
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These  words  receive  a  pregnant  signification  by  comparing  the 
rabbinical  saying  (to  which  Schleiermacher1  has  drawn  attention), 
that  if  one  or  a  few  are  considering  the  law,  there  is  the  Shechinah 
near,  and  the  divine  presence  is  with  them.  Thus,  then,  the 
Lord  ascribes  to  Himself  a  divine  being  which  lies  at  the  founda 
tion  of  His  earthly  conditioned  existence,  and,  in  harmony  with 
this,  claims  for  Himself,  although  appearing  on  the  earth,  some 
higher  origin,  proceeding  not  from  earthly  humanity,  but  from  the 
heavenly  Father ;  and  to  this  He  adds  an  approaching  state  of 
divine  glorification. 

Having  been  thus  led  on  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  His 
existence  before  the  world  was,  we  proceed  to  consider  more  closely 
the  utterances  bearing  upon  it.  In  John  xvii.  5,  24,  He  speaks 
of  the  glory  which  He,  as  the  object  of  the  Father's  absolute  love 
from  everlasting,  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was.  Now,  as 
such  a  state  of  existence  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
world,  its  foundation  cannot  rest  upon  any  creative  act  of  God, 
but  presupposes  another  mode  of  imparting  divine  life,  no  other 
than  that  by  which  the  Father  gave  it  to  Him  in  order  that  He 
might  have  it  in  Himself  (John  v.  26).  This  we  must  admit  as 
soon  as  we  comprehend  His  pre-existence  as  a  real  existence 
before  the  world  was,  as  we  are  authorized,  nay,  obliged  to  do  in 
considering  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  which  refer  to  it  (John 
vi.  62,  viii.  58).  Some  would  indeed  understand  in  all  these 
passages  nothing  but  an  ideal  pre-existence  in  God's  predeter 
mination  ;  but  without  a  forced  interpretation  this  is  impossible 
as  regards  xvii.  5,  24,  viii.  58,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in 
vi.  62.  If  the  expression  (xvii.  5),  "Glorify  me  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was,"  suggests  a  real 
possession  of  divine  glory  before  the  existence  of  the  world,  rather 
than  its  ideal  in  the  predetermination  and  eternal  counsel  of  God, 
still  more  stringent  are  the  words  (ver.  24),  « I  will  that  they 
also  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  me,  for  Thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  To  refer  this 
love  of  the  Father  to  a  merely  foreordained  love,  which  was  only 
to  be  realized  in  the  future,  is  indeed  a  very  far-fetched  interpre 
tation;  for  in  this  sense  every  Christian  is  an  object  of  the  divine 

1  On  the  Godhead  of  Christ  according  to  the  synoptic  evangelists,  Stud,  and 
Krit.  1829,  ii. 
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everlasting  love  (cf.  Eph.  i.  4 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  So  also  John  viii. 
58,  where  the  Lord  solemnly  declares,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am,"— €j(o  el/jut,  not  fy,  because  to  Him  His  being  was  not  past,  but 
ever  present.  This  answer  is  of  great  force  against  the  objection 
of  the  Jews,  who  represented  it  as  something  absurd  that  He 
had  seen  Abraham  or  Abraham  Him,  if  He  speaks  (ver.  58)  of  a 
real  existence,  saying,  "My  being  extends  beyond  Abraham." 
Whereas  the  reply  would  have  been  very  feeble  if  He  had  only 
meant,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  destined  to  be  :  I  had  an 
existence  in  the  predetermination  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
divine  counsel  to  send  the  Messiah  is  older  than  Abraham.  ^The 
Jews,  at  any  rate,  did  not  so  understand  it,  seeing  that  they  wished 
to  stone  the  Lord  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (ver.  59).  Still 
more  decisive,  however,  is  vi.  62,  where,  upon  the  astonishment 
of  the  Jews  at  His  declaring  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  eat  His 
flesh  and  drink  His  blood  in  order  to  have  life  in  Him,  the  Lord 
says,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What,  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  ? "  As  much  as  to  say, 
"Will  you  not  find  this  statement  also  offensive?"  Here  He 
appeals  for  what  He  had  said  and  for  its  sober  truth  to  His 
approaching  departure  to  His  Father  (cf.  iii.  13),  or,  as  in 
His  parting  discourse,  to  the  fact  that,  as  He  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  came  into  the  world,  so  also  He  would  leave  the 
world  and  return  to  His  Father.  But  as  the  avafialveiv  denotes 
something  real,  so  also  must  the  OTTOV  yv  TO  Trporepov  be  mani 
festly  a  reality. 

The  objections  against  this  interpretation  do  not  pretend  to  prove 
anything;  and  if  it  be  established  for  vi.  62  and  viii.  58,  we  are 
surely  justified  in  it  as  regards  ch.  xvii.  Upon  this  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Soga  (ver.  5)  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Sogd&v 
of  ver.  1,  and  that  the  idea  is  defined  by  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  glorification  of  the  Father,  according  to  which  it  could  refer 
only  to  glorification  through  the  spread  of  His  teaching.  But 
yet  the  train  of  thought  from  vers.  1  to  5  shows  us  that  the  Son 
becomes  glorious  in  a  different  way  from  the  Father.  The  latter 
consists  in  a  true  acknowledgment  of  the  Father,  whereas  in  the 
former  case  the  glorification  of  the  Son's  person  is  ivith  Him  (irapa 
veavT<Z).  Compare  also  vers.  1  and  24,  where  the  Lord  appeals 
to  His  having  possessed  the  glory  before  ivith  the  Father ;  and 
the  completion  of  His  work  on  earth  by  the  mission  of  the  Para- 
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clete   is  made  dependent   on   His   glorification  with  the  Father 
(xvi.  5,  7,  14  ff.),  being,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  8dj~a  of  ver.  5  is  the  same  as  that  of 
ver.  22  ;  but  in  ver.  22  a  real  imparting  of  life  is  the  matter  in 
question  (xvii.  3,  vi.  47,  xi.  26),  though  it  is  one  gradually  real 
ized  (cf.  vers.  20-23),  and  not  yet  complete.  He  might  therefore 
speak  of  a  perfect  communication  of  the  $o%a,  if  He  had  in  view 
the  living  unity  of  believers  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  based  upon 
fellowship  with  Him  ;  but  yet  this  imparting  of  life  .  must  be  re 
garded  as  a  future  participation  in  that  Sofa  (ver.  24)  of  His, 
into  which  He  will  again  fully  enter.  And  hereby  that  which 
He  has  and  is  abides  in  its  original  and  essential  independence, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  communicated  to  them,  and  is 
received  from  and  dependent  on  Him. 

Furthermore,  Schleiermacher  has  raised  an  objection  on  the 
comparison  of  John  xvii.  5  and  v.  19,  20,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lord's  sayings  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  nullify  the  fact  of 
His  human  existence ;  so  that  Jesus  should  have  had  in  His  tem 
poral  consciousness  the  remembrance  of  a  separate  divine  existence 
indwelling  in  Him  before  He  became  man.  But  the  passage  (v. 
19,  20)  which  maintains  a  dependence  of  the  action  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Father  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  admission  of  a  pre- 
existent  personality,  which  by  no  means  does  away  with  that 
dependence ;  and  the  contrary  position  is  the  more  untenable,  in 
proportion  as  we  take  the  terms  showing  and  seeing  there  em 
ployed  in  the  real  sense  which  they  require.  There  are,  however, 
some  dogmatic  difficulties  which  Schleiermacher  considers  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation  which  asserts  a  real  pre- 
existence.  But  this  is  because  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
our  Lord's  remembrance  and  knowledge  of  His  separate  divine 
existence,  and  therefore  sees  in  the  remembrance  of  it  the  anni 
hilation  of  the  temporal  consciousness.  Now,  although  we  too 
might  be  unable  to  assume  any  such  remembrance  on  the  part  of 
Him  who  had  become  man,  yet  we  can  very  well  imagine  a 
knowledge  of  His  pre-existence  imparted  to  Him  in  that  knowledge 
of  the  Father  of  which  He  is  the  sole  possessor  (Matt.  xi.  27), 
and  together  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  being  of  the 
Son  is  also  imparted.  The  same  thing  is  shown  also  in  those 
utterances  of  Jesus  which  refer  to  His  action,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  relate  to  the  nature  of  His  being.  All  flows  from  the 
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one  fundamental  idea  on  which  we  have  proceeded.  Both  points 
are  coincident :  the  nature  of  His  being  determines  that  of  His 
action,  and  the  latter  presupposes  the  former. 

The  general  character  of  His  course  of  action  is  therein  pro 
nounced  to  be  divine,  partly  by  its  nature  and  partly  by  its  effect, 
without,  however,  the  human  element  being  in  consequence  ex 
cluded. 

The  first  point  is  stated  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  as  the 
Father  works,  so  also  doth  the  Son  ;  that  what  the  Father  does, 
the  Son  also  does  in  like  manner ;  and  hence,  that  the  latter  does 
nothing  of  Himself,  apart,  that  is,  from  God,  and  consequently 
nothing  in  a  merely  human  way,  but  only  what  is  shown  and  im 
parted  to  Him  by  the  Father  (John  v.  17,  19,  20,  cf.  21-30; 
viii.  28).  Here  also  the  fifth  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
already  said  in  the  former  section,  again  comes  under  consideration. 
The  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  thereby  incurred  persecution 
from  the  Jews  (ver.  16).  He  defends  Himself  by  referring  to  what 
God  Himself  does,  and  uses  the  words  (ver.  1 7),  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  The  Jews  were  displeased  at 
this,  on  the  ground  of  His  calling  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  His 
Father,  and  thus  making  Himself  equal  with  God  ;  whereupon 
the  Lord  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  and  chiefly  as  regarded  His  ministry  (ver.  19  ff.).  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself ;  but  what  He  sees  the  Father  do, 
that  He  does  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Father  in  His  love  to 
the  Son  shows  Him  all  that  He  Himself  does,  and  enables  Him 
to  do  the  same  (vers.  20,  22)  ;  and  then  follows  the  reason,  viz. 
that  He  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.  The  whole 
action  of  the  Son  is  thus  exactly  like  that  of  the  Father,  and  con 
ferred  by  Him  upon  the  Son,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  Son  is 
not  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  Father's  action,  but  possesses  pre 
eminently  the  fulness  of  divine  life  in  Himself;  and  so  far  His 
action  is  spontaneous, — only  it  is  in  perfect  union  with  the  Father, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  transmission  of  life  from  Him  to  the  Son, 
and  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  Son's  life  with  Him.  Thus  we 
see,  both  that  the  action  of  the  Son  is  His  own  and  the  words  He 
speaks  His  own,  and  yet  that  the  doctrine  is  the  Father's,  and 
that  the  works  which  He  does,  He  does  not  of  Himself.  And  so 
the  Father  speaks  and  acts  in  Him,  but  yet  so  that  He  is  still  a  free 
agent,  and  not  merely  a  dependent  medium  of  commuiiication. 

I 
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As  regards  the  operation  of  His  ministry,  it  is  declared  by  the 
Lord  to  be  divine,  in  that  it  possessed  a  life-giving  and  judging 
power.  Man,  as  a  creature,  is  unable  either  to  give  life  or  exercise 
judgment.  Both  are  divine  works  ;  and  it  is  the  entrance  of  the 
divine  life,  light,  strength,  and  truth  into  the  world  which  is 
able  to  effect  them.  The  life  which  enters  is  negative  in  relation 
to  the  world  and  sin,  and  consequently  separates  sin  and  the 
sinner  from  what  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  from  divine  purity 
and  holiness:  light  and  darkness  are  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  life  is  also  given  in  a  positive  sense,  and  is  to  be  under 
stood  as  partly  spiritual,  partly  corporeal,  involving  as  it  does  the 
glorification  of  believers  in  both  ways.  We  see  both  sides  of  the 
subject  in  John  v.  21-30.  The  Father  has  handed  over  all 
judgment  to  the  Son  (vers.  22,  27),  and  with  it  also  the  power  of 
quickening  whom  He  will  (vers.  21,  25,  28,  29).  The  positive 
action,  that  of  giving  life  (cf.  vi.  40  ff.),  is  very  often  mentioned  or 
discussed  by  St.  John.  But  that  the  human  side  of  this  action  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
generally  represents  Himself  as  man  and  Son  of  man,  but  from 
His  pointing  Himself  out  (v.  27)  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  ex 
pressly  saying  that  the  Father  committed  the  power  of  judgment 
to  Him  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man.  To  this  He  adds  (ch.  vi.), 
that  He  is  the  One  come  down  from  heaven,  who  in  that  very 
capacity  gives  life  to  the  world,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  He 
bestows  His  flesh  and  blood  for  that  purpose.  The  fuller  exegesis 
of  this  passage  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  ;  but  the 
observation  finds  place  here,  that  the  characteristic  action  of  the 
Son,  in  which  He  stands  so  entirely  and  without  parallel  alone,  is 
conditional  upon  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man. 
The  end  for  which  He  came  down  from  heaven  was  to  give  life 
unto  the  world  ;  and  He  executes  judgment  expressly  because  He 
is  become  the  Son  of  man ;  and  the  words  and  works  to  which 
He  appeals  are  those  of  Him  who  has  thus  been  made  man. 

Let  us  now,  in  accordance  with  the  general  characteristic  of  His 
ministry,  look  at  the  different  branches  of  it,  one  of  which  He 
speaks  of  as  belonging  to  His  earthly  life,  and  the  other  as  kept 
in  reserve  till  the  time  of  His  glorification.  To  the  first  belongs 
the  department  of  His  knowledge  and  teaching.  He  often  speaks 
of  His  teaching,  and  goes  a  step  further  back  to  His  knowledge 
of  what  He  taught.  The  purport  of  His  teaching  was,  as  He 
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said,  to  manifest  the  name  of  the  Father  (John  xvii.  6),  the 
knowledge  of  whom  He  points  out  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
Himself:  No  man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  (Matt.  xi.  27;  Luke  x.  22). 
At  the  same  time  He  adds,  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  the  Father 
(John  vi.  46)  except  Himself,  who  is  from  the  Father :  this  agrees 
with  the  declaration  in  Matthew.  No  man  besides  Himself  has 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  perfect  know 
ledge  which  is  peculiarly  His  own.  But  as  He  knows  the  Father, 
so  He  knows  the  world  also ;  except  that  there  is  no  expression 
as  yet  of  a  knowledge  embracing  all  details  of  the  temporal  de 
velopment.  Still,  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  gospels  a  peculiarly 
far-reaching  knowledge  in  this  direction  also  is  ascribed  to  Him ; 
and  narratives  showing  this  are  given,  especially  by  St.  John,  with 
special  reference  to  His  penetrating  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  men  with  whom  He  has  to  do.  Thus  He  did  not  confide 
in  those  (John  ii.  24,  25)  who  first  had  a  growing  faith  in  Him, 
because  He  knew  them  all,  and  needed  not  that  any  one  should 
testify  to  Him  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man :  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  His  conversation  with  Mcodemus.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  His  statement  (Mark  xiii.  32)  that  no  man 
knew  the  day  and  hour  of  His  future  coming,  not  even  the  angels 
in  heaven,  yea,  not  even  the  Son  of  man,  but  the  Father  only. 
He  is  here  speaking  in  the  humiliation  of  His  earthly  life,  and 
the  words  refer  exclusively  to  the  exact  time,  not  to  the  fact  as 
such,  but  to  something  which  regards  the  details  of  temporal 
development  which  depend  upon  the  free  play  of  moral  personal 
agencies  as  a  factor  of  the  history. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  the  witness  He  bears  to  the  teaching  side  of  His  action. 
He  does  not  speak  or  teach  anything  merely  of  Himself,  but  as  an 
emanation  from  the  power  and  will  of  the  Father,  which  are  also 
His  (John  v.  30,  viii.  28,  xiv.  10,  xii.  49,  xvii.  16-18,  xvii.  8). 
We  are,  therefore,  required  to  accept  His  utterances  as  divine 
(viii.  47  (43),  xvii.  7,  8,  xiv.  24,  xii.  48-50);  and,  in  particular, 
we  must  believe  Him  as  the  One  who  is  from  the  Father,  and 
has  seen  the  Father,  in  matters  which  far  transcend  the  limits  of 
human  experience  (vi.  46  (62),  iii.  13).  Whoever,  therefore, 
refuses  to  believe  Him,  rejects  the  Father's  word  and  authority 
(Luke  x.  16;  John  xiv.  24),  and  is  thereby  already  judged 
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(John  xii.  48,  49,  v.  38,  42-44,  viii.  41  ff.) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  believer  believes  not  Him  but  the  Father  (xii.  44,  v.  24, 
xiii.  2  0).  And  he  who  is  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  His  heavenly 
Father  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His  teaching,  whether  it  be 
of  God  or  propounded  merely  on  His  own  authority  (John  vii.  1  *7, 
cf.  viii.  42).  He  also  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  His 

Messianic  deeds  under  the  title  epya  as  distinct  from  teaching 
(XOYO?),  among  which  deeds  the  working  of  miracles  is  especially 
included ;  which,  He  says,  are  works  of  the  Father  (John  x.  3  7, 
38).  In  His  works,  as  works  of  the  Father,  they  must  and  will 
know  that  the  Father  is  in  Him  and  He  in  the  Father,  and  con 
sequently  that  there  subsists  a  reciprocal  unity  of  life  between 
them,  since  the  Father  speaks  and  acts  through  Him  (John  xiv. 
10,  11,  v.  19,  20).  In  the  last  passage,  also,  the  works  are 
named,  in  the  sense  of  His  Messianic  action,  as  the  giving  of  life 
by  means  of  His  Sonship  and  of  His  having  come  down  from 
heaven.  He  is  the  heavenly  bread  which  gives  life  to  the  world, 
imparting  life  through  His  working,  but  with  a  reference  here 
also  to  His  person.  Similarly,  in  the  Synoptists,  the  Lord  speaks 
of  His  miracles  as  belonging  to  His  Messianic  working,  pointing 
to  them,  in  connection  with  His  message  of  salvation  to  the  poor 
who  need  redemption,  as  the  sign  that  He  and  no  other  is  the 
expected  One  referred  to  in  prophecy  (Matt.  xi.  3—5).  Besides 
this,  He  declares  expressly  that  He  performs  these  works  in  the 
strength  of  God  (Matt.  xii.  28),  with  immediate  reference  to  the 
casting  out  of  devils,  saying,  "  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out 
devils,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you ;"  that  is  to  say,  is 
already  a  really  present  existence, — the  victorious  power  of  God 
ruling  in  your  midst,  and  hence  the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  In 
the  parallel  place  of  Luke  (xi.  20)  we  have  the  addition  ev  $a/c- 
TuXw  @eof,  with  the  power,  the  finger  of  God.  His  deeds  are 
the  operations  of  divine  power.  In  harmony  also  with  the  fore 
going  is  what  Jesus  declares  as  to  His 

Moral  conduct.  He  is  not  only  conscious  that  no  man  can 
charge  Him  with  sin  (John  viii.  46),  but  also  that  He  does  at  all 
times  what  is  pleasing  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Father  never  leaves  Him  alone  without  the  sup 
port  of  His  quickening  presence  and  companionship,  but  is  always 
with  Him  (ver.  29).  Hence  His  actions  are  always  in  accordance 
with  the  Father's  will,  and  are  done  in  the  Father's  power. 
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Hence  also  His  consciousness  of  His  continual  and  uninterrupted 
agreement  with  the  Father's  will,  and  of  the  Father's  constant 
approbation  of  His  actions,  which  results  partly  from  His  confidence 
(ver.  46)  that  no  man  can  convince  Him  of  sin,  and  partly  from 
His  consciousness,  which  He  expresses  in  the  words  (iv.  34), 
"  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
His  work."  This  was  when,  on  the  return  of  the  disciples  with 
provisions  from  the  Samaritan  town,  He  had  said,  "  I  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of,"  meaning  that  He  had  an  inner 
spiritual  nourishment,  which  consisted  in  doing  the  divine  will, 
and  performing  the  work  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father.  The 
moral  character  of  His  course  of  action  is  that  which  supplies 
this  inner  nourishment  and  brings  with  it,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  will  and  the  conscious  expression  of  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  subsisting  between  Himself  and  the  Father,  the  quicken 
ing  force  of  inward  satisfaction  and  contentment.  The  simple 
expression  of  this  inner  contentment,  in  the  retrospect  of  His  work 
on  earth  then  drawing  to  a  close,  is  found  in  the  high-priestly 
prayer  of  John  xvii.  4-6.  In  the  synoptic  accounts,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  observe,  in  the  -general  representation  of 
His  life,  the  consciousness  which  He  everywhere  shows  of  His 
unity  with  the  divine  will,  and  also,  in  particular,  the  declaration 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  1 7—2  0),  that  He  was  come 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil;  understanding 
thereby  not  merely  teaching  but  doing  in  a  practical  sense ;  for 
He  who  (ver.  19)  fulfils  and  teaches  the  commandment  shall  be 
called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  as  in  this  discourse 
He  claims  to  be  not  merely  a  member  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
but  also  the  Lord  of  it,  for  whose  sake  the  members  must  be  willing 
to  suffer  (ver.  11),  we  see  how  absolutely  and  completely  He  under 
stands  the  task  He  imposes  on  Himself  of  fulfilling  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Hence  His  displeasure  when  the  rich  young  man 
(Matt,  xix.)  addresses  Him  as  Good  Master,  seeking  nothing  in 
Him  but  a  good  Teacher :  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  no  man 
is  good  but  God  alone."  Not  that  He  found  fault  with  the 
application  of  the  word  good  to  Himself,  but  with  the  supposition 
that,  taking  Him  for  a  man,  the  speaker  applied  the  term  to  Him 
in  a  pretentious  manner,  in  the  sense  of  Pharisaical  righteousness. 
And  so  He  points  out  in  what  follows  that  a  man  can  no  more 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  his  own  strength  than  a 
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camel  can  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  but  that    what    is 
impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  His  death  as  an 
essential  part  of  His  ministry  on  earth,  and  with  such  particulars 
as  point  decisively  to  the  higher  position  of  His  whole  person. 
He  puts  His  death  in  connection  with  His  resurrection,  both  in 
the  general  announcement  by  the  Synoptists  and  John  of  His 
suffering  and  death,  and  still  more  expressly  where  He  teaches 
(John  x.  17,  18)  that  He  has  power  to  lay  down  His  life  and 
power  to  take  it  again,  seeing  that  death  for  Him  is  no  necessity 
of  nature,  both  because  He  is  the  holy  and  sinless  One,  who  must 
needs  be  free  from  both  sin  and  death,  and  also  because  He  pos 
sesses  divine  eternal  life  in  Himself.  The  Father  loves  Him  for 
the  very  fact  that  He  lays  down  His  life, — a  purpose  which  pro 
ceeds  from  His  spontaneous  love  to  God  and  man.  His  death, 
therefore,  is  an  offer  of  quickening  spiritual  food,  a  sacrifice  of 
Himself  to  God  for  His  people,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified 
in  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19),  a  death  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(cf.  Matt.  xx.  28  ;  John  iii.  14,  cf.  15).  These  are  all  passages 
w^hich  will  demand  our  attention  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  but  which  are  noticed  here  because  they  show  how 
the  higher  idea  of  His  personality  enters  also  'into  the  declarations 
concerning  His  death.  To  the  same  effect  is  what  the  Lord  says 
of  His  action  in  His  exalted  and  glorified  state,  wherein  He  pro 
mises  to  make  His  dwelling,  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  with 
believers  (John  xiv.  23,  cf.  21),  and  to  grant  them  the  blessed  aid 
of  His  perpetual  presence  (Matt,  xxviii.  20,  xviii.  20).  Further, 
He  attributes  to  Himself  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
comfort  of  believers,  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  the  granting 
of  His  people's  prayers  (John  xiv.  13,  14),  the  awakening  of 
the  dead  (John  v.  21,  24  ff,  vi.  39,  54),  and  lastly  the  judg 
ment  (John  v.  22,  27,  cf.  30  ;  Matt.  xxv.  31  ff.,  cf.  xxiv.  30,  31). 
Thus  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  entirely  superhuman,  although  in  a 
human  form,  proceeding  from  the  divine  fulness  of  life  residing  in 
Him,  both  when  ascribed  to  Him  in  His  low  estate,  and  much 
more  when  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  His  state  of  approaching 
divine  glorification.  It  is,  moreover,  an  action  which  includes  the 
victory  over  sin,  whether  regarded  in  its  power  of  judging  or  of 
imparting  life.  In  proportion,  then,  as  He  asserts  this  of  Himself, 
and  points  out  sin  as  universal  amongst  mankind,  the  more  does 
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He  raise  Himself  above  the  level  of  the  world,  not  being  at  all 
implicated  in  the  entanglement  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  van 
quishing  it  partly  by  judging  and  partly  by  forgiving,  and  bring 
ing  about  its  destruction  by  destroying  the  death  which  it  entails. 
The  course  of  His  ministry  is  briefly  indicated  in  this  contrast 
with,  and  victory  over  sin,  by  which  His  person  is  characterized 
as  absolutely  exalted  above  mankind.  This  character  is  given  to 
it  in  virtue  of  the  higher  existence  which  Jesus  attributes  to  Him 
self,  and  on  which  His  temporal  life  is  based. 

"What  idea,  then,  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  considered  on  its 
higher  side,  do  we  gain  from  the  representation  of  it  up  to  this 
point  ?  That,  on  the  one  hand,  as  appearing  on  earth  in  tem 
poral  life,  He  was  man,  who,  as  His  history  shows,  fulfilled  the 
whole  measure  of  human  destiny  from  birth  even  to  the  grave  ; 
on  the  other,  He  was  a  divine  Being  who  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  in  whom  the  divine  fulness  of  life  dwelt,  being  imparted 
to  Him  as  the  Son,  and  therefore  distinguishable  from  the  divine 
nature,  the  Father  who  imparted  it,  so  that  it  formed  in  Jesus  per 
sonally  a  centre  of  life,  and  was  further  communicated  from  Him 
to  others.  And  as  He  is  the  medium  through  which  this  divine 
action  receives  its  outward  direction,  He  is  also  the  object  of 
divine  love,  the  one  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  in  His  pre-existence  also,  without  regard  to  His  temporal 
manifestation  in  the  world. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  in  what  light,  according  to  His 
own  utterances,  we  have  to  regard  His  person  before  He  came  into 
the  world  ?  The  leading  topic  of  His  discourses  is  the  One  who 
has  appeared ;  and  when  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  it  only 
applies  to  the  whole  person  of  the  manifested  One.  The  pre- 
existent  personality  is  never  called  Son,  nor  does  He  ever  expressly 
separate  the  two  sides  of  His  being,  in  order  to  limit  a  certain 
predicate  to  one.  Hence  in  some  discourses  He  ascribes  to  Him 
self  certain  high  attributes  which  include  glorification.  But  His 
utterances  as  to  His  pre-existence  can  be  naturally  explained  only 
on  the  hypothesis  that  He  attributes  to  Himself  a  personal  existence 
before  the  world  was,  distinguishable  from  the  Father's  personality 
(John  xvii.  5);  for  He  has  been  glorified  with  the  Father,  and  has 
been  the  object  of  His  love  (ver.  24),  but  still  in  the  same  identity 
of  nature  with  Him  as  subsequently  existed  in  the  manifested  Christ. 
This  pre-existent  personality  is  the  centre  of  divine  life,  whence, 
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from  the  very  first,  it  was  communicated  to  the  world,  and  whence, 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  a  principle  of  beneficial 
agency  was  diffused  over  mankind  (John  viii.  56-58).  It  con 
tained  in  itself  also  the  power  of  becoming  man,  or,  as  He  Himself 
says  (John  xvi.  28),  of  coming  into  the  world. 

This  idea  of  the  actual  pre-existence,  flowing  as  their  only  natural 
interpretation  from  His  own  utterances,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  the  apostles,  John  as  well  as  Paul,  have  deduced  from 
His  teaching. 

John,  where  he  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and  is  not  merely 
transmitting  an  historical  account  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  enters 
into  the  subject  of  His  existence  previous  to  His  earthly  mani 
festation.  In  the  first  epistle  (i.  2)  he  points  Him  out  as  the 
eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
process  of  time  appeared  to  men,  beginning  with  the  apostles. 
This  leads  us  back  to  John  v.  26.  But  still  more  striking  is  the 
prologue  of  the  gospel.  Jesus  Christ  (John  i.  17),  who  was  made 
flesh  (ver.  14),  and  is  the  source  of  grace  and  truth  to  mankind, 
is  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  who  Himself  was 
God,  yet  in  a  distinct  personality.  He  is  the  Word  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  in  whom  the  principle  of  life  for  the 
world  and  mankind  is  contained  (vers.  3,  4).  He  it  is  through 
whom  all  divine  light  and  life  come  to  the  world  and  mankind  ; 
but  this  fulness  of  light  and  life  is  in  Him  personally,  and  indeed 
from  the  beginning.  He  it  is,  then,  through  whom,  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  the  powers  of  light  and  life  were  conveyed 
to  mankind  (vers.  9,  10) ;  through  whom,  as  made  flesh  (ver.  14), 
God  reveals  Himself  as  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  who  is  therefore, 
as  He  Himself  says  (xiv.  6),  the  truth  and  the  life,  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  It  appears  from  this  that  St.  John  understood  our 
Lord's  sayings  throughout  as  referring  to  a  real  pre-existence. 

The  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  closely  defined  the  idea  of  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God  corresponds  to  this.  He  is  defined 
as  the  one  who  has  been  made  manifest,  aap%  ryevopevos,  Kara 
adpKa,  and  therein  as  the  Son  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  Trvev/jia 
dyicoo-vvrjs  which  resides  in  Him  as  the  adp%.  Then,  too,  the 
Lord  Himself  is  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  1 7) ;  and  Christ  is  not  of 
the  earth,  like  the  first  man,  but  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor. 
xv.  47),  and  therefore  of  a  heavenly  nature  (ver.  48),  essentially 
raised  above  the  first  created  man,  and  intended  as  a  second 
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archetype  (so  to  speak)  of  human  nature.  And  this  Lord  from 
heaven  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  the  first 
born  of  every  creature  (Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  2  ff'.),  in  the  sense 
that  in  Him,  and  to  Him,  and  for  Him  all  things  are  created  and 
continue.  In  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in 
bodily  impress  (Col.  ii.  9) ;  and  thus,  too,  He  is,  moreover,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  20).  Now  this  more  fully 
evolved  apostolic  doctrine  is  no  more  than  the  development  of 
our  Lord's  own  sayings, — the  idea  of  the  image  of  God,  for 
example,  being  plainly  contained  in  those  recorded  by  St.  John. 
And  the  apostles'  teaching  can  be  fully  understood  only  if  that  of 
Jesus  Himself  is  presupposed.  The  Son,  in  His  higher  nature,  is 
accordingly  like  the  Father  and  in  unity  with  Him.  The  sum- 
total,  therefore,  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  apostles'  minds 
by  their  intercourse  with  Jesus,  which  they  carried  with  them 
into  their  vocation,  is  no  other  than  that  in  virtue  of  which  they 
worship  Him  as  the  Lord,  bow  the  knee  before  Him,  and  call 
upon  His  name  (Kom.  x.  13,  cf.  12  and  9).  In  considering  this, 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  passages  where  Jesus  undoubtedly 
subordinates  Himself  to  the  Father,  first  by  calling  Himself  the 
Son,  and  pointing  out  that  all  things  are  committed  to  Him  by  the 
Father  ;  then  by  praying  to  the  Father,  and  even  stating  expressly, 
"My  Father  is  greater  than  I"  (John  xiv.  28).  For  all  these  are 
the  declarations  of  Him  who  became  man,  and  came  into  the  world; 
who  is  not  only  the  Son  of  God,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  same 
person  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  He  is  the  express  image 
of  the  Father,  as  St.  Paul  says  most  distinctly,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (i.  3)  emphatically  asserts.  This  is  the  view  main 
tained  throughout  the  Xew  Testament.  The  facts  of  communica 
tion  and  unity  of  being  are  co-existent:  the  idea  of  communication 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  being. 

We  have  so  far  proceeded  on  the  two  ideas,  Son  of  man 
and  Son  of  God.  By  His  own  statements  in  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  Jesus  is  both  these  in  one  personality :  both  are 
so  intimately  bound  together,  that  the  one  idea  presupposes  and 
furthers  the  other.  In  this  one  personality  He  has  flesh  and 
blood,  and  a  perfect  corporeal  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  passages 
which  treat  of  His  death  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26,  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  22  f. ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  But  He  has  also 
a  soul  (-^1^77)  which  He  gives  up  at  His  death  (Matt.  xx.  28  ; 
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John  x.  15,  17,  [xv.  13]),  of  which  soul  He  speaks  without  re 
ference  to  the  dissolution  of  His  earthly  life  (John  xii.  2  7).  From 
this  we  see  how  erroneous  the  view  is  which  has  been  maintained 
in  modern  times,  that  in  John  the  \6yos  stands  in  place  of  the 
human  soul ;  for  if  He  became  <rap%,  the  idea  of  the  ^rv^j  is 
included ;  hence  the  complete  spiritual  life  subject  to  a  tripartite 
division  (1  Thess.  v.  23).  He  ascribes  to  Himself  a  heart  (Matt, 
xi.  29)  as  the  centre  of  His  personality,  or  of  His  humility,  as  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  His  moral  life,  and  seated  in  its  inmost 
recesses.  At  His  death  He  commends  His  spirit  into  the  Father's 
hands,  which  proves  that  in  Him  the  spirit  is  united  with  flesh 
and  blood ;  yet  this  organic  connection  is  everywhere  brought 
about  by  means  of  a  ^v^. 

We  have  hitherto  combined  the  utterances  of  Jesus  without  re 
ference  to  the  different  narratives  in  which  they  occur.  Now  comes 
the  question  whether  those  of  the  Synoptists  do  not  in  fact  appear 
so  different  in  kind  from  those  of  John  as  to  require  to  be  dealt 
with  separately.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  about  His  person  in  general,  and  especially  of  those  which 
predicate  of  it  the  highest  attributes,  and  on  which,  consequently, 
the  high  conception  of  it  is  based,  belong  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 

What  the  Synoptists  transmit  to  us  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
is  both  less  pregnant  and  more  limited  in  extent,  and  there  are 
but  few  passages  in  comparison  with  those  recorded  by  St.  John ; 
but  yet  everything  essential  contained  in  the  more  copious  record 
is  either  comprised,  or  by  implication  vouched  for.  In  the  Synop 
tists,  too,  Jesus  speaks  of  being  sent  ly  God  (Matt.  x.  40  ;  Luke 
ix.  48;  Mark  ix.  37),  and  also,  indeed,  of  some  peculiar  pre 
eminence  in  His  person,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the 
expression  in  nothing  but  the  lower  sense  (vide  supra).  Our  Lord 
asserts,  moreover,  that  He  does  His  miracles  in  the  power  of  God 
(Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Luke  xi.  20),  driving  out  the  devil  because  He  is 
the  stronger  (Luke  xi.  22  ;  Matt.  xii.  29  ;  Mark  iii.  27),  and  for  a 
proof  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  come  in  and  with  Him. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  He  alone  who  possesses  an  adequate  know 
ledge  of  God  (Luke  x.  22),  and  that  to  Him  everything  is  de 
livered  by  the  Father  (Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Luke  x.  22),  even  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18) ;  that  He  is  effectually  pre 
sent  with  His  people,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  (ver.  2  0),  as  the 
Shechinah  (vide  supra)  (xviii.  20).  Again,  He  will  send  to  His 
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disciples  the  power  from  on  TiigJi,  promised  of  the  Father  (Luke 
xxiv.  49;  [Acts  i.  4,  5]),  that  they  may  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost, — an  operation  which  the  Baptist  (in  St.  John's  Gospel  also) 
referred  to  Christ.  Furthermore,  the  Lord  declares  that  He  will 
at  the  right  moment  endue  His  disciples  with  power  and  wisdom 
to  answer  for  themselves.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  same  point, 
since  it  is  precisely  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  who  will  speak  in 
and  through  them  (Luke  xxi.  14,  15  ;  Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark 
xiii.  11).  To  Him,  again,  is  judgment  over  all  men  committed 
(cf.  Matt.  xxv.  31,  xxiv.  30  seq.,  and  xvi.  27,  vii.  21-23) ;  He 
will  be  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God  in  heaven 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  will  come  again  (Matt.  xxiv.  29-31,  37, 
39);  the  angels  are  His,  and  subject  to  Him  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  cf. 
49,  xvi.  27,  xxv.  31,  cf.  Eph.  i.  21,  22).  He  regards  Himself  on 
earth  as  the  One  who  fulfils  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  who 
forgives  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
away  with  the  consequences  of  sin  (Matt.  ix.  4-7),  and  as  the 
One  who  sheds  His  blood  for  its  forgiveness  (Matt.  xxvi.  28). 
He  also  claims  to  be  the  One  who  imparts  the  Spirit,  exercises 
judgment,  and,  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  unto 
Him,  perfects  His  kingdom  in  glory. 

Strauss  is  so  far  right  in  acknowledging  (i.  483)  that  the 
Synoptists  also  ascribe  to  Jesus,  both  for  the  present  and 
future,  the  highest  human  dignity,  and  also  the  most  exalted 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  But  he  does  not  go  far  enough ; 
for  what  Jesus  claims  to  Himself  surpasses  all  human  measure. 
And  even  in  the  Synoptists  He  is  represented  as  the  One 
who  ransoms  from  sin,  and  fulfils  the  two  undoubtedly  divine 
operations  of  judgment  and  redemption.  There  is,  indeed,  this 
important  difference,  that  the  Synoptists  record  no  assertions  of 
the  pre-existence;  but  this  decides  nothing,  since  they  undoubtedly 
report  sayings  in  which  our  Lord's  unity  of  being  with  God  is 
unmistakeably  involved.  We  have  also  in  the  Synoptists  a  rich 
store  of  sayings  concerning  His  glorification,  announced  as  being 
close  at  hand  ;  and  these  are  by  no  means  lower  in  character  than 
those  on  the  same  subject  recorded  by  St.  John.  The  same,  too, 
may  be  said  as  to  the  functions  which  He  ascribes  to  Himself  as  the 
glorified  One.  He  is  declared  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  the  world,  of 
all  nations,  not  merely  in  the  later  discourses  (Matt.  xvi.  2  7,  etc.), 
but  even  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vii.  21-23).  Let  us 
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now  consider  what,  from  the  point  of  view  taken  both  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  together,  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  a  judge  of  the  moral  worth  of  mankind,  in  which  an 
absolutely  infallible  decision  is  included,  referring  not  only  to  the 
most  secret  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  but  also  to  the  inner 
most  grounds  of  the  heart.  From  the  biblical  standpoint,  Christ 
cannot  be  a  judge  without  truly  divine  qualities,  such  as  omni 
science,  holiness,  righteousness,  and  omnipotence  to  carry  His 
sentences  into  effect.  And  how  earnestly  other  attributes  are 
intended,  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Synoptists,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  everything  is  given  over  to 
Him,  but  also  all  e^ova-la  in  heaven  and  earth  is  delegated  to  Him 
by  the  Father  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  cf.  xi.  27  ;  Luke  x.  22),  as  He 
also  says  to  the  high  priest,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  that  is,  as  it  is  else 
where  expressed  by  the  apostles,  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (cf.  also 
Mark  xvi.  19).  In  this  expression  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  ex.  is 
applied  to  Christ,  and  that  in  His  relation  to  God  the  Father ; 
and  consequently  no  less  than  full  participation  in  the  divine  Lord 
ship,  just  as  in  the  divine  action  and  blessedness,  is  ascribed  to 
Him,  with  the  effect  that  all  enemies  of  His  cause  and  person,  who 
are  necessarily  also  the  enemies  of  God,  shall  be  finally  overcome, 
as  is  further  set  forth  dogmatically  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28), 
resting  on  our  Lord's  own  assertion  (Matt,  xxvl  64).  It  is,  how 
ever,  not  only  to  His  position  of  future  glory  and  exaltation  that 
these  predicates  apply,  for  it  was  before  His  exaltation  that  our  Lord 
used  the  expressions  of  Matt,  xxviii.  18  ;  and  even  during  His 
humiliation  He  spoke  the  words  of  Matt.  xi.  27  (cf.  Luke  x.  22), 
wherein  reference  is  made  to  His  knowledge.  Now  this  is  one  of 
the  most  forcible  utterances  of  Jesus  respecting  His  person ;  for 
although  His  knowledge  only  is  mentioned,  yet  whatever  applies 
to  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  capability  and  action  of  His  whole 
life  and  personality,  to  which  His  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be 
conformable.  In  this  passage  He  sets  forth  the  unity  in  know 
ledge  subsisting  between  Himself  and  the  Father,  saying  ex 
pressly  that  no  one  but  Himself  knows  the  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  therefore  His  relation  to  the 
Father  is  here  said  to  be  of  that  kind  which  results  in  perfect 
unity  of  knowledge.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  our 
Lord  in  one  place  grouping  Himself,  as  the  Son,  with  the  Father 
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and  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  declare  that  the  apostles  were  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of  all  three  persons  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 9),  almost 
as  if  it  were  one  ovo/xa.  There  is  the  less  cause  for  wonder,  when 
we  recollect  that  He  says  in  the  synoptical  gospels  that  He  will 
bestow  upon  His  own  the  Spirit,  the  strength  from  on  high  pro 
mised  by  the  Father,  giving  power  and  wisdom  to  speak  aright ; 
and  that  thus  they  will  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  All 
these  assertions  and  statements  of  our  Lord's  self-testimony  show, 
however,  how  untenable  the  position  is,  that  in  the  synoptical 
accounts  Jesus  appears  merely  as  a  man  endowed  with  the  Divine 
Spirit.  We  find  a  peculiar  harmony  between  the  Synoptists  and 
John's  Gospel,  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrim  with  that  of  the  hostility  directed  against  Jesus,  accord 
ing  to  John  x.  31-33.  Here  the  Jews  wished  to  stone  Him,  not 
because  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  because  He 
claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father ;  and  the  ground  of  His  con 
demnation  in  His  trial  was  not  merely  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  that  He  did  so  in  the  high  sense  which  was  unusual 
with  the  Jews,  which,  in  the  high  priest's  opinion,  involved  the 
crime  of  blasphemy  against  God.  So  little,  therefore,  do  the  synoptic 
sayings  about  the  person  of  Jesus  detract  from  His  dignity,  that 
they  lead  to  nothing  less  than  the  essential  unity  in  life,  knowledge, 
and  power  which  He  has  with  the  Father,  being  at  the  same  time 
made  very  man.  The  sayings  about  His  pre-existence  recorded 
by  John  add  a  retrospective  glance  at  Jesus  yet  unmanifested,  as 
He  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  distinct  from  the 
Father,  yet  one  with  Him. 

But  this  rich  and  profound  line  of  teaching  is  entered  upon  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  a  study  of  the  latter  shows  that  it  con 
tains  certain  expressions  which  refer  to  the  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  lead  further,  even  in  those  early  days,  than  to  the 
mere  historico-theocratic  idea  of  the  Messianic  King.  And  this 
explains  how  the  whole  apostolic  view  could  so  readily  accept  the 
testimony  borne  by  Jesus  to  His  higher  nature,  and  how  it  became 
at  once  the  common  property  of  the  evangelical  accounts. 

In  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  upon  the 
subject,  the  most  important  point  to  be  observed  is  how  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  the  divine  instrument  to  all ;  that  in 
and  through  Him  the  very  covenant-God  Jehovah  reveals  Him 
self  and  works  for  the  good  of  men.  Hence  we  at  least  see  that 
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the  Messiah  must  be  an  instrument  which  in  no  way  intercepts 
or  obscures  the  effectual  operation  of  God,  but  acts  as  His  most 
perfect  medium  of  communication.  And  this  is  the  conception 
of  the  Messiah  on  which  the  view  taken  of  Him  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  based,  wherein  He  is  represented  to  be  of  a  like  nature 
with  God  the  Father,  and  as  possessing  unity  of  life  and  being 
with  Him  as  His  most  perfect  counterpart.  This  general  notion 
becomes  more  denned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  expressed  in 
complete  fulness. 

The  view  on  which  the  synoptical  selection  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  is  based,  might  attain  its  result  even  apart  from  the  definite 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence,  simply  by  means  of  its  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament.  God  Himself  appears  in  the  Messiah, 
who  is  so  far  the  /cvpios.  He  is  thus  represented  historically 
chiefly  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  They  begin  with  the  supernatural 
conception.  The  personal  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  does  not  pro 
ceed  from  man,  not,  at  least,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  but  a 
new  source  of  life  is  brought  about  in  the  almighty  quickening 
power  of  God.  The  holy  thing  so  born  will  therefore  (Luke 
i.  35)  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  And  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  in 
this  way  made  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  men,  grows  up  in 
creasing  in  wisdom  with  age,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 
At  His  baptism,  to  which  He  submitted  in  common  with  every 
other  Israelite  who  believed  in  the  approach  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  He  was  pointed  out  by  the  divine  voice  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time 
completely  endowed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit, — the 
last  point  being  as  clearly  enunciated  by  St.  John  (i.  33), 
although  the  latter  takes  an  entirely  different  starting-point  in  his 
gospel.  He  starts  from  the  higher,  the  Synoptics  from  the  lower, 
standpoint ;  but  the  person  thus  borne  witness  to  as  the  Messiah 
reveals  in  the  midst  of  His  human  lowliness  His  divine  endowment 
and  glory,  both  in  His  words  and  actions,  and  also  in  His  whole 
personality,  as  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  people,  as  His  apostles  testified  in  the  time  of  His  abase 
ment  between  His  death  and  resurrection.  The  testimony  which 
He  bore  to  Himself  attains  a  high  point  in  Matt.  xi.  and  John  xvii.; 
and,  after  His  resurrection,  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the  One  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  will  remain 
with  His  own  unto  the  end,  and  who  now  sends  them  forth  to 
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baptize  all  nations.  His  life  on  earth  is  a  manifestation  in  lowli 
ness  of  the  Lord  from  heaven,  until,  through  His  suffering,  death, 
and  resurrection,  He  shall  have  revealed  Himself  to  His  people, 
and  won  recognition  as  the  Son  co-equal  in  being  with  the  Father. 
The  conclusion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  in  effect  the  same.  He 
ends  with  the  ascension ;  whilst  St.  John  represents  as  the  cul 
minating  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus  His  acknowledgment  as  his 
Lord  and  God  by  the  most  unbelieving  of  His  disciples  (John 
xx.  28),  who  is  mentioned  here  only  because  he  is  brought  to  this 
acknowledgment  later  than  he  should  have  been. 

§  23.   The  Glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son. 

This  proposition  results  from  the  foregoing  conclusions ;  and 
only  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  conception  of  God,  and 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  general,  deserves  to  be  separately 
considered.  Christ  Himself  asserts  it,  chiefly  in  St.  John's 
Gospel ;  but  the  synoptical  utterances  also  bear  witness  to  the 
doctrine  involved  in  it.  Those  recorded  by  St.  John  express, 
first,  a  unity  of  being  and  likeness  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  then  a  glorifying  of  the  one  through  the  other  (xvii.  1,  5, 
xiii.  31  seq.).  At  the  moment  when,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the 
traitor  Judas,  plainly  recognised  by  Jesus  and  pointed  out  to 
his  fellow -disciples,  had  left  the  company  with  which  he  was 
unfit  to  associate,  the  Lord  says,  vvv  ebogdcrdrj,  /c.r.X.,  "  Now  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him ;"  and  adds,  "  If 
God  be  glorified  in  Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself, 
and  shall  straightway  glorify  Him."  Here  there  is  spoken  of, 

A  glorification  of  the  Son  consequent  upon  His  sufferings,  which, 
in  His  glance  at  the  traitor  now  hastening  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  infamous  purpose,  He  regards  as  an  already  accomplished  fact. 
The  last  train  of  circumstances  is  set  in  motion  which  will  unin 
terruptedly  work  out  its  own  completion ;  and  the  Son  of  man 
will  thus  be  glorified,  and  glorified  by  God.  He  is  glorified, 
because  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  His  moral  action  which  con 
fers  glory  upon  Him,  partly  of  itself  and  partly  through  its  effects 
on  all  mankind.  And  herein  is  included  the  further  glorification 
of  the  Son  in  heaven,  since  the  Father  glorifies  Him  in  union 
with  Himself  by  receiving  Him  into  glory  (xvii.  1,  5). 

We  have  also  a  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son.  God  is 
glorified  lv  avru>}  not  merely  through  the  Son  but  in  Him,  that  is, 
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in  His  person.  In  this  is  the  Father  glorified,  since  He  has  im 
parted  the  fulness  of  divine  life  to  the  Son  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  recognised  in  Him.,  and  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.  It  is  not 
merely  revealed  to  men  through  Him  or  through  His  teaching 
and  His  deeds  (xii.  45,  viii.  19,  xiv.  9),  but  in  Him,  so  that  He 
is  the  Father's  most  perfect  image  and  organ.  Similarly  in  ch. 
xvii.  1-6  both  propositions  are  contained, — first,  that  the  Son  has 
glorified  the  Father  by  accomplishing  the  work  given  Him  to  do 
on  earth,  which  has  for  its  object  the  imparting  of  eternal  life  to 
previously  carnal  man  (ver.  4,  cf.  2),  through  the  revelation  of  the 
name  of  God  to  men,  whom  the  Father  has  delivered  over  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Son  (ver.  6) ;  in  the  next  place,  in  virtue  of 
this  glorification  of  the  Father  by  the  Son,  the  prayer  of  the 
latter  asks  that  the  Father  would  also  glorify  the  Son  (ver.  1), 
that  the  Father's  glory  may  be  perfected  (cf.  ver.  2G).  Hence 
all  that  is  in  the  person  of  the  Father  and  is  performed  in  and 
through  it  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  Son's  life  with  His,  has 
for  its  end  the  glorification  of  the  Father,  His  manifestation  to 
the  world,  and  the  promotion  of  His  honour  therein.  Although 
this  result  is  not  directly  deducible  from  our  Lord's  own  teaching, 
except  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  yet  it  is  confirmed  in  the  Synoptists, 
especially  by  St.  Matthew  (xi.  27)  and  St.  Luke  (x.  22)  (cf.  John 
vi.  46).  If  the  Son  alone  has  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
and  can  communicate  it  to  whom  He  will  (as  conversely  the 
Father  imparts  true  knowledge  of  the  Son,  Matt.  xvi.  16),  so  is 
the  Father  also  glorified  in  the  Son,  in  whom  alone  He  is  revealed. 
For  the  revelation  of  Himself,  as  in  truth  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  an  effectual  revelation  which  at  once  imparts  a  living 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  thenceforth  no  longer  carnal  but 
spiritual,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  Christ  (John  xvii.  6), — such 
a  revelation  is  at  the  same  time  a  glorification  of  the  Father,  re 
vealing  Him,  as  it  does,  in  His  entire  perfection  so  as  to  receive 
honour  and  worship  from  those  to  whom  He  is  revealed.  Thus 
the  foregoing  passage  serves  to  testify  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Johannean  utterances  of  Christ.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  completed  by  the  close  of  Christ's 
visible  sojourn  on  earth ;  on  the  contrary,  He  decidedly  points  to 
His  work  as  a  continuous  one  (John  xvii.  26) ;  for  the  words,  "I 
have  declared  unto  them  Thy  name  and  will  declare  it,"  spoken 
primarily  of  the  disciples,  have  a  further  reference  to  all  who, 
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through  their  word,  should  believe  on  Him  (ver.  20).  In  both 
series  of  the  gospel  narrative  He  gives  intimation  of  His  second 
coming,  and  connects  with  it  the  future  completion  of  His  work. 
This  second  coming,  however,  finds  a  nearer  fulfilment  in  the 
sending  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  consequent  indwelling  of  Himself 
and  the  Father  in  the  hearts  of  believers  (John  xiv.  23,  26). 
After  the  withdrawal  of  His  visible  presence,  the  Spirit,  as  His 
substitute,  was  to  glorify  Him  (John  xvi.  14) ;  and  as  in  other 
cases,  so  here  also  the  glorification  of  the  Son  would  redound  to 
the  Father's  honour.  He  points  out,  therefore,  most  decidedly  that 
as  He .  is  the  manifester  and  glorifier  of  the  Father,  this  work  is 
a  progressive  one,  and  will  find  its  completion  only  in  the  future, 
being  completed  by  the  promised  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  His 
people  (see  below). 

Thus  the  characteristic  idea  of  God  as  Father  and  Spirit  is 
again  prominently  brought  forward.  He  is  Father  because  He 
puts  forth  extraneously  to  Himself  a  life  allied  to  His  own,  and 
thus  reveals  and  glorifies  Himself ;  Spirit,  because  His  is  the 
most  perfect  life,  which,  however,  does  not  end  in  His  own  being, 
but  imparts  itself  essentially  to  others.  This,  however,  is  more 
closely  defined  in  the  idea  of  the  Son.  But  the  doctrine  is  not  yet 
exhausted ;  for  the  Son  Himself  speaks  of  His  glorification  through 
the  Spirit,  and,  in  asserting  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  Him, 
must  needs  add  to  His  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§   24.   The  Spirit. 

We  must  have  already  seen,  in  the  teaching  as  to  the  Father, 
that  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  is  called  IMT%  nn,  rnrp  irn,  and  in  two  places  (Ps.  li.  11, 
and  Isa.  Ixiii.  10)  Spirit  of  Holiness;  and  in  the  Apocrypha 
irvevfjia  ayiov  (Wisdom  i.  5,  ix.  17).  This  Spirit  of  God,  pos 
sessing  life  in  Himself,  is  the  divine  principle  of  activity  every 
where  at  work  in  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7).  At  first  in  external 
nature  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  Ps.  civ.  30,  and  xxxiii.  6),  as  if  the  quickening 
breath  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  7 ;  Job  xxxiii.  4),  as  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  or  lips  (Isa.  xi.  4) ;  and  then  also  as  existing  in  a  human 
person  (Job  xxxii.  8),  as  the  inspiring  principle  of  courage,  reso 
lution,  and  warlike  deeds  (Judg.  xi.  29,  xiii.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  6), 
of  bodily  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  6),  and  also  of  holy  skill  in 
art  (Ex.  xxxi.  3-5,  xxxv.  31-35);  of  administrative  talent  in  a 
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ruler  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1 3),  of  wisdom  and  acuteness  (Job  xxxii.  8  ; 
Isa.  xi.  2),  and  of  moral  purity  (Ps.  li.  13;  Isa.  Ixiii.  10). 
Especially  is  this  Spirit  the  active  principle  in  prophecy  (Num. 
xxiv.  2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  20-23),  but  even  in  the  theocratic 
people  working  only  in  isolated  and  individual  cases, — Moses 
himself  feeling  this  limitation  (Num.  xi.  29,  cf.  14,  16,  17,  and 
25-28);  but  so  much  the  more  needful  was  it  that  He  should 
rest  in  superabundant  fulness  upon  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi.  2, 
Ixi.  1  [cf.  Luke  iv.  18];  Isa.  xlii.  1  [cf.  Matt.  xii.  18]),  and 
should  in  His  times  be  poured  out  in  rich  measure  upon  all 
flesh  (Joel  iii.  1,  2),  upon  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  (Isa.  xliv. 
3  ;  Ezekxxxvi.  26,  27,  cf.  xi.  19,  and  xxxix.  29  ;  Zech.  xii.  10). 
And  what  appears  in  earlier  times  merely  as  the  subject  of  prayer 
and  longing  in  an  individual  (Ps.  li.  10),  that  God  would  create 
in  him  a  new  heart,  and  implant  new  strength  of  spirit, — a  bold 
thought,  indeed ;  a  prayer  rich  in  prophetic  fulness,  and  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  as  to  be  conceivable  only 
in  a  man  of  such  deeply  characteristic  spirituality  as  David,  to 
whom  the  psalm  is  attributed, — this  becomes  the  very  object  of 
the  Messianic  promise,  viz.  that  God  will,  by  implanting  His 
Spirit  in  them,  give  a  new  heart  to  those  who  are  in  membership 
with  His  people  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27).  Here,  then,  the  New 
Testament  steps  in,  and  firstly,  in  our  Lord's  own  teaching  and 
promises,  completes  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
Jesus  imprinting  upon  it  a  characteristic  stamp,  which  is  per 
petuated  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The  existence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  Messiah  Himself  is  taught  also  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  without  asserting  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  constituted  the  higher  nature  in  Christ  in  the  same 
way  as  He  had  previously  worked  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man.  Already  had  John  the  Baptist  pointed  Him  out  as  the  One 
on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rests  continually  (John  1  33,  cf.  iii. 
34),  in  contrast  to  a  merely  temporary  influence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prophets, — by  which  fact  the  Messiah  was  in  a  position  de 
cidedly  superior  to  theirs.  The  Baptist  also  completes  the  Old 
Testament  idea,  by  declaring  that  in  the  Messiah  God  has  given 
His  Spirit  without  measure  (John  iii.  34),  and  that  it  is  He  who 
shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  i.  3  3  ;  cf.  Matt.  iii.  1 1  ; 
Mark  i.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  1 6).  No  doubt,  in  prophecy,  too,  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  Messiah,  and  Isa.  xi.  2  may  be 
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interpreted  to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  case  in  full  measure, 
although  the  latter  point  is  rather  left  to  be  inferred.  But  it  is 
nowhere  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  ensue  in  the  Messianic  times,  should 
result  immediately  from  the  Messiah ;  and  thus  the  conception  of 
Him  in  the  prophetic  writings  and  in  the  Old  Testament  generally 
is  carried  to  a  higher  point.  It  might  appear,  from  this  declaration 
of  the  Baptist,  that  he  regarded  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  as  con 
stituting  the  higher  element  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  he  also  asserts  His  pre-existence  (John  i. 
30,  cf.  15),  and  thereby  showed  his  complete  grasp  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies  up  to  their  culminating  point.  Thus  the  law  of  suc 
cession  in  prophecy  extends  from  the  Old  Testament  down  to  this 
last  prophet,  John  the  Baptist,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah.  Like  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  he  takes 
up  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  point  where 
it  had  left  off,  embodies  it  in  his  own  testimony,  and  carries  it 
forward  to  more  complete  development.  We  find  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Messiah  still  further 
developed  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Himself,  where,  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  His  person  is  by  no  means  made  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit.  Tor  when  (Luke  iv.  21)  the  Lord 
says  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1)  is  fulfilled  in  Him  (the 
words  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Messiah,  «  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  etc.),  or  when  (Matt.  xii.  28)  He  says  that 
He  casts  out  the  devil  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  this  possession  of, 
and  working  by,  the  Spirit,  the  higher  nature  of  Christ's  person 
is  not  expressed,  His  utterances  on  this  point  (vide  supra}  being 
quite  of  a  different  character. 

All  the  more  decidedly,  however,  is  it  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
that  He,  the  Son,  imparts  the  Spirit,  and  that  from  Him,  and  by 
means,  indeed,  of  His  glorification,  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
believers.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself 
concerning  the  Spirit. 

^  When  speaking  of  Him,  He  uses  the  expressions  irvev^a,  or 
TO  Trvevpa  (John  iii.  5,  6,  8),  irvevfta  Seov  (Matt.  xii.  28  ;  cf. 
Luke  xi.  20,  ev  SatcTv\<p),  or  Trvevpa  TOV  Trarpbs  v^cov  (Matt.  x. 
20),  TO  Trvefya  TO*  fyiov  (Matt.  xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  29;  cf.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19  ;  Acts  i.  8),  or  irvevpa  ayiov  (Luke  xi.  13),  or,  lastly, 
TO  irveifM  T???  a\riOeia<i  (John  xiv.  17,  xvi.  13  [cf.  7  ff.],  xv.  26). 
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And  in  the  last  passage  the  Spirit  is  called  o  irapaKXyTos,  the 
succourer  of  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  place  of  the  visible 
presence  of  their  Master,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  sent 
them  specially  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  be  a  constantly  abiding 
principle  within  them  (John  xv.  26,  or  xiv.  26,  cf.  16). 

In  proceeding,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  closely  the  Johannean 
discourses  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  we  find  two  chief  sections  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  directly  spoken  of.  First,  in  the  con 
versation  with  Nicodemus,  in  which  the  working  of  the  Spirit  is 
named  in  connection  with  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  divine 
kingdom,  we  read  that  without  being  born  of  the  Spirit  no  man 
can  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enter  into  it  (John  iii.  3-10). 
And,  besides  this,  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  but  only  in  a  figure,  as 
the  living  water  (ch.  iv.)  ;  and  again,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(vii.  37,  38),  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink,"  together  with  the  evangelist's  interpretation  (ver.  39). 
We  next  have  our  Lord's  farewell  discourses.  These  comprise 
both  His  teaching  and  His  promises  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  apostles  themselves,  in  furthering 
the  object  He  here  mainly  has  in  view,  viz.  to  prepare  and 
fortify  their  minds  for  the  approaching  departure.  And  herein 
lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter ;  because  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  His  agency  in  Christ's  people  was  to  be  in  the  future 
the  immediate  consequence  of  Christ's  glorification. 

Now  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  is  essentially  two 
fold.  It  is  concerned  partly  with  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to 
Christ,  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  sent  by  the  glorified  Christ,  and 
partly  with  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  this  also  in  connec 
tion  with  Christ's  work. 

The  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  glorified  Christ.  Our  Lord  asserts 
that  He  sends  Him  from  the  Father  (John  xv.  26) :  "But  when 
the  irapdfckrjTos  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
He  shall  testify  of  me  ;"  cf.  xvi.  7  :  "  If  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him 
unto  you."  Christ  also  imparts  Him,  as  we  see  at  xx.  22.  The 
sending  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  Son,  from  the  Father,  is  brought 
about  in  the  following  mode : — He  prays  the  Father  to  impart  the 
Spirit  to  the  disciples,  and  the  Father  bestows  Him  upon  them 
(John  xiv.  16,  17);  wherefore  the  Lord  says  also  in  another 
place  that  the  Father  will  send  the  Spirit  in  His  name  (xiv.  26). 
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The  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  (xv.  26),  and,  apart  from  any 
notion  of  outgoing,  exists  primordially  in  Him.  But  now  we 
learn  that  He  is  from  the  Son.  The  Father  sends  Him  in  the 
Son's  name,  for  His  sake,  and  because  the  Son  desires  it  for  His 
purpose ;  because,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  Son,  and  consequently 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  Him,  cannot  otherwise  be  per 
fected.  All  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  for  Christ's  sake. 

It  is  brought  about  through  Christ,  as  is  clear  from  John  xx.  22. 
The  risen  Christ,  breathing  upon  His  disciples,  says  to  them, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  must  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  promise,  but  yet  not  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  pentecostal  effusion  related  in  Acts  ii.  The  former  event  rests 
on  its  own  historical  testimony,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
latter,  if  we  consider  that  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  not  in 
itself  an  absolutely  momentary  act.  For,  as  the  disciples  become 
really  receptive,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  their  sub 
sequent  intercourse  with  Him,  and  as  the  glorification  of  Christ 
begun  at  the  resurrection  is  completed  in  the  ascension,  so  we 
may  believe  that  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  was  begun  and  com 
pleted  at  these  two  periods  respectively.1  And  thus  it  is  in  fact 
represented  by  the  joint  testimony  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  regarded  as  complementary  to  each  other. 

This  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  made  conditional  on  the  glorifi 
cation  of  Jesus ;  for  if  Christ  does  not  depart,  the  Spirit  will  not 
come.  This  going  away  includes  Christ's  exit  from  this  life, 
and  His  departure  to  the  Father,  and  consequently  His  death 
and  glorification  (xiv.  28).  The  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  made 
conditional  on  both  these  events,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  dis 
ciples  as  on  that  of  Christ  Himself. 

On  the  side  of  the  disciples ;  because,  so  long  as  the  Lord  con 
tinued  to  go  in  and  out  amongst  them,  they  would  be  too  closely 
chained  by  the  ascendency  of  His  personal  presence,  and  receptive 
only  with  regard  to  Him,  being  unable  to  attain  that  self-de 
pendence  which  was  the  very  object  for  which  the  Spirit  was 
imparted.  Now  His  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Lord's  sensible  presence  must  either  be  simultaneous,  or  the  latter 
must  occur  first;  and  even  the  relative  separation  between  our 

1  Stier  (Words  of  the  Apostles)  looks  upon  the  action  recorded  (John  xx.  22) 
tts  symbolical  of  the  arrival  of  the  promised  Spirit,  just  as  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted  before  His  body  was  broken,  or  His  blood  shed. — TR. 
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Lord  and  the  disciples,  which  ensued  at  His  death  and  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  an  important  step  towards  rendering  possible 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit.  For  through  His  death  they  had  be 
come  to  a  certain  extent  detached  from  His  sensible  presence, 
and  awoke  to  a  new  perception  of  it  after  His  resurrection,  kept 
up  as  before  by  oral  communication  and  the  like.  But  this,  in 
the  later  period,  was  strictly  determinate  in  duration,  and  inter 
rupted  by  considerable  intervals  between  one  appearance  and 
another.  During  these  intervals  they  had  time  to  work  out  for 
themselves  the  results  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  being  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  catastrophe  in  which  they  had  taken  part, 
detached  more  or  less  from  dependence  on  their  Lord's  sensible 
presence.  Consequently  He  could,  as  the  Kisen  One,  say  even 
then  in  an  inchoative  sense,  Xa/3ere  irvtvpa  ayiov  (John  xx.  22). 

But  on  the  side  of  Christ,  no  less  than  on  that  of  the  disciples, 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  was  conditional  on  Christ's  death  and 
glorification.  In  His  lowliness,  indeed,  He  already  possessed  the 
Spirit  without  measure  who  had  come  down  and  remained  upon 
Him ;  but  yet,  while  His  humiliation  lasted,  the  Spirit  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  communicable  on  His  part.  It  was  not  until 
His  temporal  and  lowly  personality,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  con 
ditions  of  flesh  and  blood,  was  put  off  by  His  death,  and  until 
through  the  resurrection,  and  still  more  through  the  ascension, 
His  manhood  had  been  fully  glorified,  spiritualized,  and  illu 
minated,  that  His  promise  of  imparting  the  Spirit  could  be  ful 
filled.  Nothing  less  than  the  glorified  Son  in  perfect  unity  with 
the  Father  could  impart  the  Spirit ;  and  even  He  could  obtain 
this  highest  of  all  gifts  from  the  Father  for  mankind  whom  He 
had  redeemed,  and  impart  it  to  them  in  the  Father's  name,  only 
as  having  become  through  His  passion  the  one  Mediator  and  In 
tercessor,  the  High  Priest  and  Saviour,  received  up  into  glory. 
In  all  these  respects  it  may  be  seen  how  deeply  grounded  the  con 
dition  was  which  He  named  as  indispensable  to  the  imparting  of 
the  Spirit :  His  departure  from  earth  and  going  to  the  Father  was 
inevitably  presupposed.  (It  is,  however,  clear  even  from  this  how 
the  Eisen  One  (John  xx.  22)  could  at  once  begin  upon  His  work 
of  imparting  the  Spirit.) 

Consequently  this  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  is  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  unity  with  the  Father  in  the 
disciples  who  believe  on  Him,  love  Him,  and  keep  His  word  ; 
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for  such  an  indwelling  was  promised  by  our  Lord  Himself  (John 
xiv.  23,  cf.  21  and  26).  And  this  exactly  confirms  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  being  dependent  on 
Christ's  glorification. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  by  the  glorified 
Christ,  Jesus  expresses  Himself  (in  St.  John)  first,  generally,  with 
reference  to  men  as  individuals  and  their  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  then,  particularly,  with  reference  on  one  side  to  His 
disciples  and  the  apostles,  and  on  the  other  to  the  world. 

(a)  The  general  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  individual  men  in 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  new  birth  of  (e/e)  the  Spirit 
(John  iii.  3-8).  Immediately  on  being  greeted  by  Mcodemus 
as  a  teacher  come  from  God,  Jesus,  without  allowing  him  to 
speak  further,  receives  him  with  the  definite  assurance  (ver.  3) 
that  a  new  birth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  admittance  into 
God's  kingdom.  Mcodemus'  purpose  had  been  to  draw  from 
Jesus  a  more  explicit  declaration  concerning  His  mission,  and  the 
relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  but  our 
Lord  replies  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  Mcodemus' 
mind,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  question  is  not  a  theoretical 
one,  but  concerns  that  which  he,  Mcodemus,  has  to  do ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  divine  Teacher  will  not  submit  to  be  catechised,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  in  Israel  must  come  to  Him  for 
instruction.  To  the  strange  question  of  Mcodemus  (ver.  4)  Jesus 
returns  the  same  answer  somewhat  differently  expressed  (vers.  5-8). 
"AvaOev,  from  above,  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  again 
or  anew  (cf.  irakiv  avwOev,  Gal.  iv.  9).  If  it  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  etc  Seov  (cf.  i.  13),  the  words  etc  irvevfJLaros  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  direct  explanation ;  but  it  is  equally  appro 
priate  (vers.  5,  6,  7)  to  the  other  sense  of  the  word.  In  either  case 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  here  pointed  out  as  an  entire  change 
and  renewal  This  does  not  proceed  from  man,  who,  being  by  his 
natural  birth  carnal,  receives  new  life  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
somuch  as  to  become  spiritual,  and  thereby  homogeneous  to  God's 
kingdom,  and  able  as  it  were  to  see  it  (i&eiv,  ver.  5),  and  to  par 
take  of  it.  This  operation,  although  incomprehensible  to  man,  be 
cause  not  an  object  of  arbitrary  volition,  is  not  the  less  thoroughly 
assured  to  Him  (ver.  8).  Jesus  designates  the  operation  of  man's 
salvation  by  the  general  term  faoiroidv  (v.  21),  as  a  bestowal  of 
eternal  life.  And  here,  too,  in  like  manner,  He  indicates  the 
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operation  which,  emanating  from  Him,  is  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  Spirit  in  naturally  carnal  man,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
a  participant  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  the  name  of  a  new  birth 
(yevvrjOfjvai  ava>0ev).  This  is  essentially  the  reception  of  a  new 
life,  wherein  we  are  as  entirely  passive  as  at  our  real  birth.  The 
new  birth,  as  an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  both  a  cleansing  from 
sin,  and  also  the  entrance  into  being  of  a  new  moral  personality. 
This  answers  to  the  signification  of  irvsv^a  as  the  quickening 
principle,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concern 
ing  God.  Various  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  then  taking  place,  but  not  this  particular 
one.  That  God  will  impart  His  Spirit,  and  therewith  a  new  heart, 
to  men  in  the  Messianic  times,  is  certainly  a  subject  of  prophecy. 
Here,  however,  we  have  the  culminating  point  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  in  individuals.  The  Holy  Ghost,  as  proceeding  from 
Christ  glorified,  spiritualizes  the  carnal  nature  of  mankind,  con 
ferring  upon  them  a  real  personal  existence  in  the  Spirit.  Hence 
forth  we  find  the  idea  of  a  second  birth  attainable  by  Christianity 
running  through  the  apostles'  teaching,  and  not  only  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  but  also  in  the  writings 
of  the  two  other  apostolic  <TTV\OI  (Gal.  ii.),  James  (i.  17,  18)  and 
Peter  (1  Epist.  i.  23,  cf.  ii.  2).  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
frequently  employs  the  image  of  the  resurrection  and  that  of  a  new 
creature,  only  once  (Tit.  iii.  5)  speaking  of  the  TrdXiyyevea-ia  in 
baptism  (\ovrpbv  TraXpyyevecrta?). 

But  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Lord  speaks  specially  of  the  Spirit 
in  reference  to  the  apostles  as  the  first  witnesses  and  confidential 
instruments  of  His  work  and  kingdom ;  and  in  this  connection 
expressly  mentions  in  one  place  His  direct  operation  upon  the 
disciples,  and  then  upon  the  world,  before  which  they  stand  up  as 
witnesses  of  Christ,  which  also  is  to  believe  on  Him  through 
their  word  (John  xvii.  20). 

Of  the  effect  upon  the  apostles.  To  them  the  Spirit  was  to  come 
as  7rapa.K\r)Tos,  which  is  rendered  by  Luther  and  the  Eng.  ver. 
as  Comforter.  But  although  irapaKcikelv  sometimes  means  to 
console,  etc.,  yet  Trapa/cX^ro?,  being  a  passive  form,  is  not  so  pro 
perly  an  admonisher  and  consoler,  but  rather  the  one  called  to 
assist,  the  advocatus,  counsel,  or  intercessor,  first  in  a  legal  sense, 
and  then  transferred  to  other  relations.  (In  that  sense  it  has  also 
passed  into  the  rabbinical  diction.)  The  Lord  is  the  disciples'  help 
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and  counsel  after  the  removal  of  His  visible  presence  from  among 
them  ;  the  Spirit  was  to  be  His  substitute  with  the  disciples, 
and  is  therefore  called  aX-Xo?  Tra^a/cA^ro?.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  confront  them  in  outward  and  visible  presence  like  Christ 
Himself,  but  to  be  in  them,  without  ever  withdrawing  His  presence, 
as  constantly  as  Christ  had  been  in  former  days  visibly  standing 
at  their  side  (John  xiv.  17).  The  Spirit  abides  with  them  et? 
TOV  al&va,  and  hence  dwells  in  them  permanently,  and  thereby 
becomes  their  guiding  principle.  And  if  it  is  asked  what  special 
effect  the  Spirit  is  to  produce  in  them,  we  find  the  Lord  declaring 
that  special  regard  wtfts  to  be  paid  to  their  impending  duty  as 
witnesses  of  Christ.  In  the  character  of  an  indwelling  principle, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  work  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  irvev^a  T»}? 
aX-yOetas  (John  xiv.  1*7,  xvi.  13,  xv.  26).  They  are  to  receive  Him 
from  the  Father,  in  answer  to  the  Son's  prayer,  as  an  abiding  and 
indwelling  principle,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  discern 
(xiv.  17)  and  be  conscious  of  His  presence  (which  the  world 
cannot  be).  They  will  recognise  Him  as  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
inasmuch  as  He  will  actively  manifest  Himself  as  a  principle 
pervading  them,  and  constantly  abiding  with  them  ;  they  will  be 
conscious  of  Him,  and  He  will  lead  them  into  all  truth  (ei<s  iracrav 
TYJV  aXrjOeiav  ofyyelv),  and  so  prove  Himself  to  be  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  He  will  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  of  that  which  concerns 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (xvi.  14),  and  will  impart  divine  know 
ledge,  especially  to  the  apostles,  of  what  relates  to  the  future  de 
velopment  of  His  kingdom  (xvi.  1 3), — both,  however,  with  a  view 
to  the  glorification  of  Christ  (xvi.  14).  He  Himself  asserts  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (xiv.  16  sq.,  20)  the  apostles 
will  know  that  Christ  is  in  the  Father,  and  they  in  Christ,  and 
He  in  them.  The  Spirit  of  truth  was  therefore  to  lead  the 
apostles  into  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  far  as  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
Him,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  that  which  concerned  this  com 
munity  with  Christ,  so  far  as  they  are  in  Him  and  He  in  them. 
Consequently  a  mutual  community  of  life  takes  place  between 
them  and  Christ;  and  hence  that  which  the  Spirit  imparts  to 
them  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  also  be  a  witness  of 
Christ.  And  this  is  the  true  value  of  the  expression,  "  He  (the 
TrapaKXyTos)  shall  testify  of  me  "  (xv.  26),  and  "  shall  glorify  me  " 
(xvi.  14).  But  what  the  Spirit  imparts  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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remembrance  of  Christ's  own  teaching  (xiv.  26):  "He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatso 
ever  I  have  said  unto  you;"  and  this  in  order  to  rescue  His 
words  from  oblivion,  and  fix  them  for  ever  in  their  memory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  also  imparts  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
because,  in  addition  to  His  office  of  reminding  the  disciples,  He  has 
also  to  teach  them.  And  this  teaching,  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
"  shall  receive  of  Christ  and  show  it  unto  you  "  (xvi.  14,  15),  will 
be  based  upon  a  development  of  Christ's  direct  teaching,  where 
not  actually  consisting  in  recalling  His  words  to  mind.  The  col 
lective  teaching  of  the  Spirit  has  therefore  the  two  characteristics 
of  being  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  glorifying  Him 
as  the  Christ.  Its  first  object,  however,  is  to  fit  the  disciples  for 
their  apostolic  calling  as  the  trusted  witnesses  and  authorized 
organs  of  Christ  (cf.  xv.  26,  27,  and  xx.  22,  23);  and  this 
stands  (see  above)  in  connection  with  the  indwelling  of  Himself 
and  of  the  Father  which  Christ  promised  (xiv.  23,  24  [26]), 
and  as  an  effect  of  the  Spirit,  with  the  fact  that  the  disciples  in 
that  day  shall  ask  nothing  more  of  Him  (xvi.  23),  but  shall  pray 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  find  their  requests  granted.  One  other 
passage  remains  to  be  considered,  in  which  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  is  placed  in  evident  relation  to  the  vocation  of  the  apostles, 
— not,  however,  so  much  in  their  character  of  disciples  as  in  that 
of  authorized  and  accredited  organs  of  Christ  (John  xx.  22,  23). 
Here  He  adds  to  His  inchoative  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,"  etc. 
The  opposite  of  remitting  is  retaining,  by  which  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin  is  asserted  to  be  unremitted  and  unforgiven. 
The  apostles  could  not  by  their  own  power  forgive  sins.  For 
giveness  is  a  divine  act,  which  could,  however,  be  accomplished 
through  the  apostles  in  virtue  of  a  divine  commission.  With  this 
commission  they  were  now  entrusted, — that  of  announcing  to  men 
on  divine  authority  that  their  sins  were  forgiven  or  unforgiven. 
But  in  order  to  give  validity  to  their  sentence,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  needed,  that  they  might  know  and  judge  rightly  of  the 
inward  condition  and  moral  state  of  heart  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  they  had  to  do,  and  upon  this  ground  either  to  grant  or 
withhold  the  announcement  of  divine  pardon.  And  this  was  not 
merely  an  intellectual  endowment;  because  moral  aptitude,  a  pure 
heart,  and  a  sanctified  will,  no  less  than  intellectual  capacity,  are 
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requisite  for  a  right  judgment  of  a  man's  moral  state,  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  and  justly  to  enunciate  the  same.  The  authority  given 
to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  and  extended  to  the  other  disciples 
(Matt,  xviii.  18),  is  expressed  in  similar  terms,  but  is  of  somewhat 
wider  compass  than  this.  For,  although  binding  and  loosing  refer 
to  the  retention  and  remission  of  sins,  and  does  not  mean  (as 
Lutz  says)  the  act  of  binding  to  or  loosing  from  the  community, 
yet  it  is  not  limited  to  this,  but,  as  that  which  is  bound  is  also 
forbidden,  and  that  which  is  loosed  is  allowed,  extends  also  to  the 
laying  down  of  ordinances  and  decrees  in  the  Lord's  church,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  authorization  is  not  in  St.  Matthew  ex 
pressly  connected  with  the  imparting  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  all  these  utterances  of  the  Lord,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  disciples,  must  no  doubt  be  taken  in 
connection  with  their  special  apostolical  calling.  In  these  men  the 
Spirit  was  to  bring  about  not  only  this  second  birth,  or  commu 
nity  of  life  with  the  Eedeemer,  whereby  human  powers  in  general 
are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  and  man's 
carnal  nature  becomes  spiritual,  but,  in  particular,  such  an  inner 
fulness  of  light  and  life  as  should  place  them  in  the  position  of 
apostolical  witnesses  for  Christ,  His  chosen  instruments  and  de 
puties  in  founding  and  guiding  His  church.  Hence  the  apostles 
themselves,  amongst  the  manifold  gifts  and  vocations  imparted 
and  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  give  the  foremost  place 
to  the  apostolical  gift  (1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11).  But  these 
gifts,  even  regarded  in  their  special  character,  are  not  conferred  on 
one  person  only, — the  apostolical  gift,  for  example,  being  bestowed 
on  all  the  apostles  ;  and  similarly,  in  the  new  birth,  all  partici 
pate,  and,  so  far  as  it  transplants  men  into  the  community  of  life 
with  Christ,  is  identical  in  all.  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  one 
divine  power  of  life  which  animates  all  believers,  and,  trans 
planting  them  into  a  state  of  life-fellowship  with  their  head,  at 
the  same  time  binds  them  all  one  to  another  in  mutual  love 
(John  xiii.  34,  xv.  12,  17).  So  far,  and  so  far  only,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  undoubtedly  the  Spirit  common  to  Christians.  His 
operation  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  believers,  but 
extends  also 

To  the  world.  The  Holy  Ghost,  when  He  came,  was  also  to 
make  the  world  His  object.  As  the  Paraclete  sent  to  the  dis 
ciples,  abiding  in  and  working  out  from  them,  He  was  to  "  reprove 
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the  world"  (e\ey%eiv  (John  xvi.  8-11)  =  convict,  convince  of, 
involving  the  idea  of  blame).  This  is  the  leading,  or  rather  the 
characteristic,  feature  as  regards  the  world,  that  the  world,  as  such, 
stands  in  opposition  to  God,  neither  knowing  nor  loving  Him,  and 
in  consequence  neither  knowing  nor  loving,  but  rather  hating  the 
Son  likewise  (John  xvi.  2,  3).  Now,  when  the  Spirit  makes 
this  world  the  subject  of  His  influence,  His  first  and  enduring 
operation  must  be  to  convince  the  world  of  error  on  its  own  part, 
and  of  right  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  says  that  the  Spirit,  when  He  is  come  to  the  disciples,  will 
convince  the  world  irepl  ajiaprlas,  Sticaioarvvr]*;,  Kpiaeus.  And, 
first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  two  subjects,  a/za/m'a  and  SiKaioavvr) 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  word  on,  is  explicative  and  expositive  in  both 
verses,  explaining  the  sin  that  they  believe  not  on  Him ;  and  the 
rendering  because  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  Here  we 
see  what  are  the  subjects  of  the  sin  and  of  the  righteousness 
respectively.  The  former  is  the  world  itself,  which  does  not 
believe  in  Christ ;  the  latter  is  Christ,  who  is  Himself  the  rio-ht- 

<D 

eousness,  and  is  going  to  the  Father,  departing  out  of  the  visible 
world  into  the  invisible.  On  the  side  of  the  world  is  sin,  the  sin 
of  unbelief  in  Christ,  by  which  sin  the  world  rejected  Him  ;  and 
the  first  thing  for  the  Spirit  to  effect  is  to  convince  the  world  of  its 
sin  committed  through  want  of  belief  in  Christ.  And  the  world's 
incapacity  with  regard  to  the  truth  is  not  declared  to  be  merely 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  but  that  it  is  itself  sin.  Opposed  to  this  sin 
stands  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  words  on, 
vTrdyw  show  that  the  divine  speaker  Himself  is  the  subject  of 
whom  the  Spirit  will  convince  the  world,  firstly  and  chiefly,  that 
He  is  righteous  (St'/cato?,  1  John  ii.  1),  and  is  the  person  He  de 
clared  Himself  to  be  in  this  world,  whom  no  one,  as  He  Himself 
said,  could  convince  of  sin  or  untruth  (John  viii.  46) ;  and  as 
such  being  sanctioned  and  justified  by  the  Father  Himself,  not 
only  by  His  death  and  resurrection,  but  also  by  His  departure  to 
the  Father.  He  is  justified  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  and  believers  are 
made  partakers  of  His  justification.  Hence,  however,  arises  the 
third  point,  of  which  the  Spirit  will  convince  the  world,  viz.  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  prince  of  this  world.  The  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged  ;  and  he  must  needs  be  not  only  continually 
kept  separate  from  it,  but  at  the  last  judgment  finally  rejected. 
But  his  cause  is  already  lost  (cf.  John  iii.  18),  because  Christ,  the 
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Si/caio?,  is  exalted  to  the  Father,  and  whoever  fails  to  attain 
righteousness  in  fellowship  with  Him  must  fall  under  the  Kpia-is, 
which  is  already  passing  and  yet  to  pass  upon  the  prince  of  this 
world.  The  world,  then,  has  the  choice  proposed  to  it,  whether 
to  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  allow  itself  to  be  convinced  by  the  work 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  to  attain  to  the  Si/caiocrvvrj.  But  the  only 
way  of  salvation  for  it  is  to  press  onward  to  righteousness,  through 
conviction  of  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  so  to  escape 
the  Kpicris.  The  world,  as  such,  is  unable  either  even  to  see  or 
know  the  Spirit ;  it  requires  to  be  awakened  and  convinced  by 
Him  before  it  can  receive  Him  as  a  gift.  On  this  effective 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  founded  our  Lord's  confident  expectation 
that  the  world  will,  at  least  partially,  come  to  believe  011  Him  as 
the  One  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xvii.  21).  Thus  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  both  to  the  Father 
and  to  Christ,  and  His  operation  upon  the  disciples  and  upon  the 
world,  forms  a  connected  whole,  although  the  utterances  them 
selves  do  not  externally  amount  to  this. 

Looking  now  from  the  Johannean  to  the  synoptical  sayings  of 
Jesus,  we  see, 

In  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  general,  that 
in  Him  are  centred  all  the  good  gifts  which  the  Father  will  give 
to  those  who  ask  Him  (Luke  xi.  13  ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  11).  Add  to 
this  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  question,  "Who,  then,  can  be  saved?" 
asked  by  His  disciples  in  their  perplexity  at  what  He  had  said 
about  the  young  man  who  went  away  from  Him  sorrowful.  His 
answer  was,  as  He  fixed  His  eyes  upon  them,  "  With  man  this  is 
impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  Here  we  see 
that  God  the  Father  works  in  us,  by  the  bestowal  of  His  Spirit, 
the  power  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  o-coOijvat ; 
also,  that  salvation  depends  as  essentially  on  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
on  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  evident  from  the  form  of  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

In  special  reference  to  the  disciples,  the  Lord  promises  that  He 
will  send  them  from  on  high  the  strength  promised  by  the  Father 
(Luke  xxiv.  49),  or  that  they  shall  receive  the  strength  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  shed  upon  them,  in  order  to  become  thereby  His 
witnesses  (Acts  i.  8,  cf.  5).  In  His  instructions  to  the  apostles 
(Matt.  x.  20  ;  Luke  xii.  12),  the  Lord  had  already  told  them  to 
take  no  care  how  or  in  what  words  they  should  defend  them- 
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selves,  should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so,  for  that  it  is  not 
they  who  would  speak,  but  their  Father's  Spirit  in  them ;  addin^ 
later  (Luke  xxi.  15),  that  He  will  at  the  right  moment  give  them 
arofjia  and  aofyia,  to  speak  in  their  own  defence. 

As  regards  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  world,  what  St. 
John  says  of  the  eXey^w  of  the  irvevpa  is  supplemented  by  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matt.  xii.  32  ;  Mark  iii.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  10).  Our  Lord  is  here 
speaking  of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Spirit's  agency  as  will  com 
pel  His  recognition  by  the  world  on  which  it  is  exercised.  The 
world  will,  however,  knowingly  and  willingly  blaspheme  Him,  and 
thus  oppose  His  operations,  especially  hindering  them  in  the  case 
of  others.  The  Spirit  appears  here  purely  as  a  divine  being; 
whereas  the  Son  of  man,  although  the  Son  of  God  also,  appears 
constantly  under  a  human  form,  in  which  blasphemy  against  Him 
may  be  susceptible  of  forgiveness.  In  the  Spirit  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  at  the  same  time  made  manifest  to  men,  and  there 
with  is  bestowed  a  witness  in  their  inmost  heart,  a  special  expe 
rience  not  as  yet  found  necessary  so  long  as  man  was  in  personal 
intercourse  .with  the  Son.  This  involves  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit,  although  no  less  truly  of  a  divine  nature,  is  dis 
tinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

It  is  easily  seen  how,  on  this  subject,  the  synoptical  discourses 
supplement,  or  at  least  give  a  joint  testimony  with  those  recorded  by 
St.  John.  In  the  latter  respect,  they  bear  undoubted  evidence  that 
the  Lord  really  promised  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  brought  to  light  the 
peculiar  agency  He  was  about  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  apostles 
and  the  world.  And  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Father,  we  see  that,  although  the  Johannean  discourses 
are  more  explicit  as  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which  He  was  to  be  imparted,  yet  that  the 
Synoptists  also  bear  witness  that  our  Lord  must  have  spoken  to 
much  the  same  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  He  says  less  explicitly, 
"You  will  receive  the  power  of  the  Spirit,"  or,  "It  is  your 
Father's  Spirit  who  speaks  in  you;"  and,  on  the  other,  with  greater 
precision,  that  the  Father  will  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who 
ask  Him  (Luke  xi.  13);  and  further,  that  He  will  send  down 
upon  the  disciples  the  strength  from  on  high  promised  by  the 
Father,  and  will  endow  them  with  wisdom  to  speak  in  their  own 
defence.  Thus  the  synoptical  utterances  are  in  close  and  si<mi- 
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ficant  connection  with  the  Johannean,  although  the  latter  surpass 
the  former  in  the  explicitness  of  individual  statements. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  arrived  at  by  comparing  both  sides 
of  the  gospel  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The 
question  arises,  whether  and  in  what  degree  the  objective  existence 
and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  deducible  from  it  ? 

As  regards  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  an  objective 
Spirit  in  respect  to  man,  and  is  defined  as  operative  and  indwelling 
in  human  subjects, — the  disciples,  for  instance, — but  in  no  other 
way  than  as  still  being  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  in  whom  men  are 
made  partakers  through  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
exists  in  and  by  Himself  with  the  Father ;  from  the  Father  He 
proceeds,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  Son  is  imparted  and  sent 
(John  xv.  26,  xvi.  14,  15).  Whether  He  proceeds  from  the 
Father  or  from  the  Son  (John  xvi.  7,  xv.  26),  we  may  readily 
perceive  that  He  is  regarded  in  the  passages  quoted  as  existing 
not  merely  in  man,  but  also  objectively  as  a  divine  existence. 
The  same  is  evident  if  we  compare  John  vii.  39,  where  the  sub 
ject  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  generally,  nor  His  operation 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  but  only  His  communica 
tion  to  Christian  believers.  The  objective  existence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  clear  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  where  baptism  is  enjoined 
in  the  name  of  all  three  Persons.  This  ovo^a  TOV  aylov  irvev- 
paTos  represents  Him  in  His  objective  existence.  But  this  leads 
us  to  the  second  question, 

Whether  the  Lord's  discourses  do  not  lead  further  to  the  per 
sonality  oj  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  turn 
of  expression,  both  in  the  discourses  in  St.  John  and  elsewhere,  is 
such  as  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  person.  The  Father,  says 
Jesus,  sends  the  Spirit  in  my  name  (John  xiv.  16),  as  He  Himself 
is  come  in  the  Father's  name  (v.  43).  The  Spirit  is  the  irapa- 
K\r)Tos,  who,  as  the  substitute  of  Christ,  was,  we  know,  to  be  the 
helper  and  guide  of  the  apostles  (xv.  26,  xiv.  16).  This  is  ex 
pressed  just  as  if  a  person  was  spoken  of ;  and,  moreover,  where  TO 
irvevfjia  ayiov  is  the  subject,  we  find  the  masculine  pronoun  ef 
used  (xvi.  13,  14,  and  xiv.  26),  always,  indeed,  referring  to 
K\r]To<i,  even  when  that  word  is  not  close  to  it,  but  still  show 
ing  that  TO  Trvevfia  ayiov,  as  an  independent  subject,  is  intended 
by  the  speaker  (xiv.  26,  cf.  16).  In  the  Synoptists,  too,  we  must 
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remember  that  it  says  (Matt.  x.  20),  "It  is  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you," — He,  therefore,  being  the  speaking 
subject.  But  here  arises  the  question,  whether  this  mode  of  re 
presentation  is  intended  as  more  than  a  personifying  form ;  and 
in  some  of  the  discourses  there  might  be  a  just  reason  and  aim 
for  such  a  rhetorical  personifying,  especially  in  our  Lord's  farewell 
discourses,  where  His  object  was  to  comfort  the  disciples,  and 
emphatically  point  out  to  them  the  community  of  life  subsisting 
between  Himself  and  the  Father,  in  which  they  were  for  the 
future  to  find  all  the  illumination  and  strength  which  their  posi 
tion  required.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  this  object  to  speak 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  person,  although  not  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  to  use  the  word  Trapa/oV^ro?  with  distinct  reference  to  that 
object.  But  since  this  result  might  have  been  equally  well  at 
tained  by  pointing  the  disciples  to  Himself  as  the  Christ  shortly 
to  be  glorified  for  ever,  who  would  not  leave  them  orphans,  but 
would  come  again  and  bestow  His  Spirit  upon  them,  for  what 
purpose,  it  might  be  asked,  need  the  Spirit  have  been  personified  ? 
for  our  Lord's  object  would  be  perfectly  effected  by  the  indwell 
ing  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  (xiv.  21,  23,  cf.  18).  Why, 
then,  add  the  temptation  to  such  a  misunderstanding  ?  A  hint  of 
the  Spirit's  personality  is  traceable  also  in  the  parallelism  pointed 
out  (John  iii.)  to  the  natural  phenomena  of  wind,  TO  irvevna  OTTOV 
0e\€i,  irvel  (ver.  8),  implying  that  the  Spirit  too  has  a  will  (cf.  1  Cor. 
xii.  11).  Add  to  this,  in  our  Lord's  speeches  there  is  nothing 
against  the  Spirit's  personality.  As  regards  the  general  biblical 
representation,  the  fact  has  been  appealed  to,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  described  as  something  which  may  be  poured  out.  This  is  no 
doubt  correct,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Yet  in  Jesus'  words  we  read  of  leing  endued  with  power 
from  on  "  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49)  as  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  rather  of  His  power  (Acts  i.  8).  That  which  is  received, 
however,  and  wherewith  men  are  endued  is  power,  but  it  is  the 
power  of  the  "  Spirit  ivkicJi  is  to  come  upon  you!'  This  implies 
the  independence  of  the  Spirit.  He  Himself  comes,  and  His 
power  is  imparted  in  the  way  spoken  of.  The  figure  of  outpour 
ing  may  be  similarly  regarded.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
poured  out,  and  the  symbol  of  this  is  the  living  water,  refreshing 
and  life-giving ;  and  in  this  symbol  only  does  the  mention  of 
drinking,  overflowing,  and  becoming  a  fountain  of  living  water 
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occur.  In  short,  nothing  of  any  weight  can  be  cited  from  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  against  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
the  words  (John  xvi.  14,  15),  "He  shall  receive  of  mine  and 
show  it  unto  you,"  need  not  raise  a  doubt.  Tor  if  we  infer  that, 
because  the  Spirit  will  glorify  Christ  by  taking  of  what  belongs 
to  Him,  the  former  is  nothing  of  Himself,  this  proves  too  much, 
since  Christ  also  says  that  everything  which  the  Father  has  is 
His  (xvi.  15,  xvii.  10),  and  vice  versa.  And  as  our  Lord  clearly 
does  not  in  those  words  in  any  way  intend  to  deny  His  own 
special  personality  and  independence  in  reference  to  the  Father, 
neither  can  the  words  above  quoted  of  the  Spirit  be  adduced 
against  His  individuality,  but  as  expressing  the  unity  of  being  and 
close  reciprocity  of  vital  action  subsisting  between  the  Father, 
Himself,  and  the  Spirit.  In  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  the  fullest  detail,  attributes 
appear  in  which  He  is  described  as  a  personal  subject  (1  Cor. 
xii.  II).1  Lastly,  there  is  the  analogy  between  the  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  viz.  that  as  the  Son  is  sent  by  the 
Father,  so  is  the  Spirit  sent  by  the  Father,  in  the  name  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Son.  And,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Johannean  discourses  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  is  expressly 
asserted,  it  is  quite  in  harmony  if  we  assume  as  predicates  concern 
ing  the  Spirit,  that  Lie  not  only  possesses  generally  an  objective 
existence,  but  also  a  distinct  individual  personality.  And  the 
formula  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  gives  peculiar  weight  to 
this  analogy,  where  the  words  ovo^a  TOV  Trarpo^,  K.T.\.,  lead  us 
to  the  same  point,  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pointing  to  the 
personal  existence  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  indeed  the  culminating 
point  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  the  New  Testament  concern 
ing  Him.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we 
now  pass  on  to  a  further  result,  which  must  be  separately  dealt 
with. 

§25.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

Here  we  have  at  last  a  perfect  conception  of  God.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  He  is  represented  to 
us  entirely  according  to  Christ's  teaching.  Hence  the  synoptical 

1  Peter's  words  addressed  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  3,  4,  9)  distinctly 
speak  of  a  lying  to  and  a  temptation  of  a  personality.  In  ver.  3  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  made  equivalent  to  God. — TR. 
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passage  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  forms  the  climax  in  the  representation 
of  the  risen  Christ,  and  herein  the  evangelist  puts  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  narrative  of  the  Messianic  life.  Here,  after  reveal 
ing  Himself  to  the  eleven  on  the  mountain  He  had  before  pointed 
out  to  them,  the  risen  Christ  uttered  those  memorable  words : 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  is 
evidently  the  climax  of  the  evangelical  history,  the  completion  of 
our  Lord's  testimony  to  Himself,  wherein  He  asserts  the  glorifica 
tion  of  His  personality  with  reference  to  His  divine  authority,  and 
confers  upon  the  disciples  their  peculiar  apostolical  commission, 
with  the  promise  conformable  to  it.  ISTo  wonder  that  His  whole 
teaching  is  concentrated  on  this  point,  and  indeed  in  connection 
with  the  injunction  of  baptism  on  the  apostles.  Thus  a  beautiful 
consistency  is  given  to  the  whole. 

Yet  the  historical  character  of  this  passage  has  been  strongly  called 
in  question  (as  by  Teller  and  De  Wette).  It  has  been  said  (1) 
that  St.  Mark  knows  nothing  of  it  (cf.  xvi.  16)  ;  but  we  know 
that  many  things  are  related  more  copiously  by  one  evangelist, 
and  more  briefly  by  another,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  is  evidently  condensed.  There  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  much  weight  in  the  objection.  It  is  said  (2)  that  such 
a  reflective  summary  of  the  threefold  view  of  God  might  have 
occurred  to  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  but  hardly  in  Christ's 
teaching,  and,  even  with  the  former,  hardly  as  a  subject  of  con 
fession.  But  what  St.  Matthew  gives  is  neither  of  these,  but 
simply  the  complete  expression  of  the  nature  of  God  manifested 
in  the  gospel  to  point  out  the  signification  of  baptism.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  this  statement  might  quite  well  occur ; 
indeed,  it  is  in  a  manner  necessary.  This  was  exactly  the  right 
point  for  its  introduction ;  nor  could  the  Lord  have  used  such  a 
complete  expression  at  any  earlier  time  than  this,  when  the  dis 
ciples  not  only  did  not  stumble  at  it,  but  were  approaching  the 
state  in  which  they  could  take  in  its  full  meaning.  Not  until  they 
had  seen  and  recognised  their  risen  Lord  in  His  elevation,  and  re 
volved  in  their  minds  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection,  then,  but 
not  earlier,  were  they  capable  of  receiving  such  a  declaration. 
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A  further  objection  is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  bap 
tismal  formula  with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  doubted  whether  in  the  Acts  baptism  really  took  place  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son.,  and  Spirit ;  and  it  is  concluded 
from  Acts  viii.  16,  that  any  reference  to  baptism  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  wanting  in  the  apostolical  times,  at  least  on 
some  occasions.  The  Samaritans  who  had  been  converted  by 
Philip  are  being  there  spoken  of,  a  considerable  number  of  whom, 
and  amongst  them  Simon  Magus,  had  been  baptized.  And  when 
the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  were  sent  down, 
and  prayed  with  the  new  converts,  in  order  that  they  might  re 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  He  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  them,  only 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  a  man  may  be 
baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost  without  His  having  fallen  upon  the 
baptized  person  (Acts  viii.  16);  and  the  stress  is  here  laid  upon 
the  fact  of  their  mere  baptism,  not  upon  their  having  received 
baptism  exclusively  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  at  all  im 
plied  in  the  passage.  They  had  been  baptized  without  having 
received  the  Spirit ;  and  the  expression  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus" 
may  well  have  been  an  abbreviation,  by  no  means  implying  that 
the  act  was  not  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Philip  the  deacon  baptized 
differently  from  the  apostles, — an  assumption  which  must  be  made 
if  this  baptism  administered  by  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  had  no 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Indeed,  from  Acts  xix. 
2-5,  the  contrary  might  as  easily  be  maintained.  Paul  asked 
some  disciples  whom  he  met  at  Ephesus  whether  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  after  they  believed.  Their  reply  was,  "We  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost ; "  where 
upon  Paul  asks  again,  "  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? "  and 
they  said,  "  Unto  John's  baptism."  Here  it  is  very  obvious  to 
conclude  that,  since  Paul  presupposes  they  must,  if  baptized 
rightly,  have  heard  somewhat  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  baptism  was 
performed  also  in  the  name  of  that  person.  We  may  thus  con 
clude  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
baptism  was  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  performed  with 
out  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  (3)  It  is  said  that  the  scruples 
which  the  apostles  at  first  felt  about  baptizing  the  heathen  are 
not  consistent  with  our  Lord's  command  to  visit  and  baptize  all 
nations.  But  these  scruples,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  apostles 
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(Acts  x.),  or  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (xi.  1-3),  had  no  re 
gard  to  the  general  question  of  baptizing  the  heathen,  or  teaching 
them  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  to  the  point  whether  they 
were  to  receive  baptism  without  having  been  first  admitted  into 
the  Old  Testament  covenant  by  circumcision.  The  apostles  might, 
from  their  then  existing  standpoint,  easily  cherish  this  scruple, 
without  at  all  forgetting  the  general  injunction  to  baptize.  From 
this,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  injunction  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew ;  and,  according  to 
the  earliest  historical  testimony,  apart  from  the  New  Testament 
(Justin  Martyr,  for  instance),  baptism  was  administered  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

If,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the 
command  to  baptize  as  of  like  credibility  with  the  other  recorded 
utterances  of  Jesus,  it  remains  only  to  consider  its  signification. 
In  order  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  the  apostles  were  com 
manded  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  them,  and  to  observe  all  things  which  the 
Lord  has  commanded.  Therefore  the  consecration  resulting  from 
the  act  of  immersion  is  to  be  conferred  upon  them  in  that  name. 
The  relation  of  the  act  of  baptizing  to  God  and  Christ  being 
often  expressed  by  a  preposition  with  ova^a,  we  often  find  fiaTr- 
Ti&v  in  connection  with  that  word  (cf.  DEJ6  fao  in  proselyte  bap 
tism,  see  Bindseil  in  Ullm.  and  Umbr.  Stud,  uncl  Krit.  1832),— 
for  example,  eVt  TU>  (Acts  ii.  38),  to  indicate  the  aim  and  condi 
tion  of  the  act ;  eV  ru>  (x.  48),  showing  that  the  act  of  baptism 
is  rooted  and  rests  in  the  name  ;  and  lastly  (in  the  formula 
itself),  et?  TO  6Vo/za,  to  express  the  general  reference  of  the  act  of 
consecration  to  the  name  of  God. 

The  name  of  God  is  pronounced  over  men  and  laid  upon  them 
(see  Num.  vi.  27),  firstly,  in  a  biblical  view,  in  order  to  secure  a 
blessing,  God  being  therein  present  for  their  salvation  (so  Justin, 
Apol  i.  61).  The  use  of  the  name  of  God  is  therefere  an  act  of 
consecration,  in  which  the  name  is  pronounced  over  the  baptized 
person  with  a  view  to  his  blessing  and  salvation,  that  God  may 
be  present  with  His  mercy  and  may  bring  him  salvation. 

But  the  name  is  also  used  in  invocation,  worship,  and  confes 
sion,  wherein  the  believer  expresses  and  avails  himself  of  this 
presence  of  God  Himself.  Baptism  is  administered  in  God's 
name  in  this  twofold  sense,  that  God  is  henceforward  present  to 
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the  baptized  person  as  his  salvation,  and  may  be  invoked  by  him ; 
and  the  word  ovo^a  indicates  the  name  of  God  in  this  connection 
in  its  threefold  application.  Lutz,  indeed,  says  (Bill.  Dog. 
p.  333)  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  names  is  no  proof  of  their 

equality, that  the  Son  remains  subordinated  to  God,  the  latter 

bestowing  glory,  the  former  receiving  it,  but  still  as  the  One  con 
ceived,  consecrated,  and  sent  forth  from  God.  Divinity,  he  adds, 
belongs  to  the  Son,  in  so  far  as  He,  in  His  spirit,  will,  and  work, 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  God,  and  is  undoubtedly,  in  His 
character  as  Son,  God's  representative  in  human  nature  without 
obscuring  Him.  The  Holy  Ghost  he  represents  as  the  divine 
power,  working  effectually  in  human  nature  for  light  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  possessing  divinity  but  not  personality.  This,  how 
ever,  is  not  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  there  are 
substantial  reasons  against  it. 

Supposing  Jesus  to  be  conscious  of  His  pre-existence,  the  re 
quirements  of  His  being  are  not  satisfied  by  His  representation  of 
God  in  human  nature  ;  for  in  Himself  and  in  this  pre-existence 
He  already  stands  in  a  relation  of  unity  to  God,  and  of  distinc 
tion  from  Him  as  the  Father.  NOT,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
is  the  Spirit  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  power. 

Although  the  juxtaposition  of  the  subject  does  not  of  itself 
necessarily  imply  equality,  yet  the  uniform  relation  of  baptism 
to  all  three  names  does  so.  Each  of  them  is  a  divine  ground  of 
salvation,  since  for  this  there  can  be  no  other  than  a  divine 
ground  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Spirit,  if  He  were 
nothing  but  the  power  of  God,  should  be  so  expressly  mentioned, 
especially  in  addressing  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  Old 
Testament  usage  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Son's  pre-existence  and  of  the  distinct  per 
sonality  of  the  Spirit  is  supplemented  by  the  administration  of 
baptism  in  their  name  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Father.  Although 
the  matter  directly  in  question  is  only  the  foundation  of  salva 
tion  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Spirit,  still  indirectly  some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  both.  The  Son,  we  know,  has  life  in 
Himself :  how  then  will  it  be  with  the  Spirit  ?  At  all  events, 
the  difference  does  not  involve  absolute  inequality,  since  the 
equality  of  causal  relation  in  which,  in  baptism,  each  stands  to 
salvation  imparts  a  unity  even  in  their  difference  ;  and  it  is  just 
this  interlacing  of  their  relations  which  gives  fulness  and  life  to 
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the  conception  of  the  Christian's  God,  and  in  the  highest  decree 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Thus  it  is  a  synoptical  passage  which  throws 
new  light  in  a  deeper  connection  upon  the  nature  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  utter 
ances  recorded  by  St.  John. 

Some  passages  in  the  farewell  discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel 

serve  as  illustrations  of  this  subject  (John  xiv.  1C,  17,  cf.  20,  21, 

-"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 

Paraclete,   that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever."     It  is   the 

Father  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son,  gives  the  Spirit 

as  a  continual  help  abiding  in  the  disciples.     And  through  this 

Spirit  the  disciples  will  know  that  Christ  is  in  the  Father,  and 

that  there  exists  between  them  and  Christ  a  mutual  fellowship 

of  life.      So  also,  in  ver.   26,  the  Father  sends  the  Spirit  in  the 

Son's  name ;  the  Son  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this  mission ;  the 

Spirit  glorifies  Christ,  and  carries  His  work  to  still  further  results 

In   John  xv.   26    the    three   are    similarly   placed  together:   the 

t  goes  forth,  and  Christ  sends  Him  from  the  Father.     Again 

(xvi.  7-15)  the  Spirit  who  is  sent  as  Paraclete  glorifies  Christ^for 

what  He  imparts  is  of  Christ. 

From  these  passages  we  learn  the  unity  of  the  three  ;  for  in 
none  of  them  is  there  any  overstepping  from  the  Godlike  into  the 
likeness  of  a  creature.     All  three  are  the  active  principle  of  divine 
salvation  just  as  in  the  baptismal  formula,  the  latter  beino-  no 
more  than  the  consequent  setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  idea 
herein  contained.     In  this  way  the  testimony  on  each  side  con 
firms  that  on  the  other.     But  the  distinction,  no  less  than  the 
unity  of  the  three,  takes  a  prominent  and  characteristic  place  in 
the  Johannean  discourses  in  which  the  agency  of  the  divine  per 
sons  is  spoken  of.      In  the  formula  of  baptism,  it  is  only  indi 
cated  by  their  juxtaposition  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  whilst 
the  Johannean  passages  express  it  more  in  detail  by  a  statement 
of  their  action.      In  their  juxtaposition,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
the  Father  holds  the  foremost  place,  for  the  Son  Himself 
points  to  Him  as  the  one  from  whom  He  has  received  power  to 
have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26  ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  9).     The  Spirit  is 
e  whom  the  Son  had  without  measure  ;  and  because  He  had 
Him  in   such  totality  as   God-man,  where  it  must  have  taken 
place    through    moral  intervention,   we   see   the   Spirit   actually 
descend  upon  Him  at  His  baptism.     All  communication  of  the 
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Spirit  is  immediately  bound  up  with  the  glorification  of  the  Son. 
He  proceeds,  indeed,  from  the  Father,  but  only  through  the  Son's 
intervention.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  Spirit,  no  less  than 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  a  perfect  divine  being.  God  is  a 
spirit  (John  iv.  24).  The  Lord  is  a  spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  17);  and  the 
Spirit,  when  He  is  named  on  His  own  account,  is  no  other  than 
the  one  here  named.  When  any  divine  life  is  to  be  implanted, 
it  is  done  through  the  influence,  or  rather  indwelling,  of  this 
Spirit.  This,  however,  always  stands  in  connection  with  the  in 
dwelling  of  Christ  and  of  the  Father  Himself  in  believers  (John 
xiv.  23), — a  proof  how  they  belong  to  each  other,  and  how  we 
with  all  three  always  remain  in  the  same  circle  of  the  one  divine 
being.  So  it  is  also  in  the  conversation  with  Mcodemus  (John 
iii) :  the  Spirit,  as  something  truly  divine,  is  the  principle  of  the 
second  birth  (vers.  3-8),  and  as  such  is  again  distinguished  from 
the  Father  and  Son  (cf.  ver.  16). 

Now  this  is  just  the  peculiarity  which  we  find  unexampled  in 
the  whole  world.  The  unity  of  being,  combined  with  a  threefold 
personality,  is  the  divine  fulness  of  life  and  perfection  of  person 
ality,  which  in  its  richness  and  life  defines  the  Christian  idea  of 
God.  But  certainly,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  seeing  as 
we  do  "in  a  glass  darkly"  (ev  alvi^pa-ri),  it  remains  veiled  from 
us  in  an  obscurity  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  penetrate.  And 
so  the  Lord  says,  no  man  hath  ever  seen  God  except  the  Son. 
And  yet  the  apostles  clearly  attest  the  fundamental  conception  of 
His  nature  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13;  cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2  ; 
Eev.  i.  4-6).  The  dogma  of  a  triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  is  indispensable  as  the  foundation,  or,  some  would  say,  as 
the  hypothesis,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  Christ 
Himself  led  the  apostles  to  believe  in  it,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  of  the  inner  being 
of  God  in  this  threefold  relation. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  why  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  particular,  is  veiled  in  such  obscurity.  The  darkness  which 
envelopes  the  Triad  refers  especially  to  two  points:  first,  the 
unity  of  the  three,  which,  as  an  equality,  is  single  in  its  character ; 
and,  secondly,  the  aspect  under  which,  in  this  Triad,  the  mani 
festation  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  is  to  be  regarded, — as  concerns 
the  Son,  in  so  far  as  He  is  at  the  same  time  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  'man ;  so  that  obscurity  rests  not  only  on  the  Trinitarian  re- 
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lation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Spirit,  but  also  on  the 
connection  of  the  pre-existing  Christ  with  the  man  Jesus.  Yet 
this  manifestation  among  mankind  of  the  one  who  existed  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  is  well  known  to  us,  because  it  has 
become  matter  of  history,  and  not  only  lay  hidden  in  Christ's 
self-consciousness  after  His  appearance,  but  also  declared  itself  in 
His  testimony.  The  case  of  the  Spirit  is  somewhat  different,  in 
whom,  likewise,  God  works  and  dwells  in  the  world ;  although 
the  Spirit  had  not  (in  our  Lord's  time)  adequately  asserted  His 
manifestation  as  a  person  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre-existent 
Christ  had  done  by  His  appearance  as  the  God-man.  The  latter, 
indeed,  possessed  the  Spirit  without  measure,  but  not  the  Spirit 
in  the  Trinitarian  sense;  and,  consequently,  at  the  point  then 
reached  in  the  course  of  divine  revelation  the  Spirit  was  not 
adequately  manifested  as  the  Spirit;  and  therefore,  so  far,  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  is  not  so  plainly  evident  as  that  of  the 
Son  in  His  pre-existence.  He  is,  indeed,  promised  by  Christ,  and 
essentially  delineated  in  the  promise  itself,  which,  however,  has  been 
filled  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
community  of  Christ  is  not  yet  complete ;  the  union  of  the  whole 
spiritual  world  with  Christ  its  Head  is  not  yet  in  reality  fully 
accomplished.  There  is  a  stage  still  before  us  in  the  course  of 
divine  revelation  (as  may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  own 
teaching)  at  which  the  Spirit  will  be  for  the  first  time  revealed  in 
His  fulness,  and  at  which,  consequently,  His  personal  life  and 
being  will  be  set  in  evidence  before  us.  Until  then,  however, 
man's  knowledge  of  the  Triad  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest 
attainable  limits,  even  though  we  suppose  that  man  can  never 
perfectly  penetrate  its  depths.  But  this  assumption  itself  may  not 
be  altogether  admissible,  if,  at  least,  we  base  our  view  on  the 
words,  "We  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known," — which  is  a 
sufficient  reason,  in  reference  to  the  culminating  point  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  about  the  nature  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  to  induce  us  to  continue  to  pursue  our  investigations 
with  all  reverence  and  humility.  Thus  some  passages  remain, 
which  appear  to  stand  in  relation  to  this  teaching,  which  have  not 
been  investigated  as  much  as  might  be  possible.  In  reference  to 
the  still  future  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  but  re 
member  how  the  Church  is  called  the  Bride  of  the  Lord  (Eev. 
xxii.  17),  and  what  is  said  of  a  revelation  of  the  whole  TTO\V- 
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?  aofyia  (Epk  iii.  10),  and  the  iraaa  irarpia  in  heaven 
and  earth  (Eph.  iii.  15),  —  a  future  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  a  hint,  but  no  more,  is  given  in  1  Cor.  xii. 

From  this  point,  where  we  see  how  much  modesty  and  re 
verence  are  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subject,  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  back  once  more  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
inquire  how  far  this  culmination  of  the  New  Testament  conception 
of  God  is  there  pre-signified  or  stated.  Now,  in  the  ancient 
theology  of  our  Church,  it  was  thought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  in  the  old  covenant; 
but  certainly  the  exegetical  proofs  adduced  are  insufficient  to  prove 
the  idea.  These  proofs  are  mainly  either  the  passages  in  which 
the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God  is  used  with  a  singular  verb, 
and  vice  versa,  or  those  which  show  a  plurality  in  the  divine  attri 
butes,  —  such  as  the  thrice  Holy  of  Isaiah,  and  others  to  the  same 
effect.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  traces  exist  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  a  tendency  towards  that  fuller  development 
of  doctrine  on  this  subject  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
teaching,  especially  in  that  of  our  Lord.  Thus  it  is  important  to 
observe  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  KCLT  ^o^v,  partly  to  distinguish  Him  from 
the  lower  angels,  and  partly  to  identify  Him  with  Jehovah,  with 
God  Himself.  This  angel  of  God  appears  in  Gen.  xvi.  10,  11, 
cf.  13,  xxi.  17  seq.,  xxii.  1  seq.  (11),  xxxi.  11  seq.  (xxxii.  25); 
Ex.  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  20  seq.,  xxxii.  34,  and  some  later  passages. 
His  attributes  have  also  been  compared  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9).  The  angel 
of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  covenant,  appears  in  the  later  prophets 
(Mai  iii.  1),  and  then  also  in  relation  to  the  Messianic  expectation 
(cf.  Dan.  x.),  Zech.  i.-vi.  So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
Daniel  himself  represents  as  a  Son  of  man  Him  who  was  to  have 
everlasting  dominion  over  all  nations  (viii.  13,  14).  The  wielder 
of  divine  sovereignty  is  here  represented  as  coming  from  heaven  ; 
and  this  forms  the  link  between  this  passage  and  others  in  the 
later  prophets,  where  the  angel  of  the  covenant  is  bound  up  with 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah.  Here,  however,  He  appears  as  the  Son 
of  man,  in  which  character  the  wielder  of  the  divine  sovereignty  is 
now  represented,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  in  that  of  an  angel  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  thus  may  we  imagine  the  course  of  development  to 
be.  The  appearances  of  the  angel  were  merely  momentary  ;  and 
his  words  and  deeds  were  looked  upon  as  those  of  the  Lord  Him- 
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self.  This,  which  is  the  first  mention  of  His  becoming  man, 
forms  an  element  in  the  development  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and 
the  germinating  point  in  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  connected ;  it  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who,  as 
the  substratum  of  Messianic  expectation  in  the  prophets,  brings  at 
length  into  view  the  Lord  Himself  personally  present  amongst  men. 
A  second  Old  Testament  element  is  that  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
This  assumed  a  position  of  ever-growing  importance  amongst  the 
divine  attributes  till  it  approached  the  form  of  an  hypostasis. 
Finally,  we  have  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  God's  word  and 
God's  Spirit  were  displayed  as  modes  of  revealing  the  Godhead 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  In  each  of  these  terms  there  is  a  gradual  unfolding 
of  doctrine,  in  which,  little  by  little,  the  idea  assumes  a  definite 
shape,  resulting  at  last  in  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity, — the  Word  of  God  having  at  length,  by  successive  steps, 
become  the  ^070?  in  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (cf.  Heb. 
iv.  12).  In  the  Aoyos,  Word  and  Wisdom  alike  find  their  highest 
expression  (since  \6yos  =  reason  as  well  as  word),  and  hence  be 
come  merged  into  one.  Therein  Wisdom  and  the  creative  Word 
are  united.  The  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  completion  of  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  the  Old  concerning  the  breath  of  His  mouth. 


II.  THE  BEDEMPTION  OF  MAK 

§26.   Introductory  Summary. 

That  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  sinful  man,  is 
clear  from  John  xvii.  4,  where  He  says  that  He  has  glorified  the 
Father  on  earth,  and  consequently  amongst  men;  and  this,  in 
fact,  through  the  completion  of  His  work  by  revelation  of  the 
Father.  As  He  goes  on  to  say  (xv.  8)  that  the  Father  is 
honoured  and  glorified  by  the  fact  of  His  disciples  existing  and 
abiding  in  Him,  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit,  so  He  regards 
His  own  glorification,  not  merely  as  a  glorification  in  or  with  God, 
but  in  His  own  people  also,  to  be  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  them  (John  xvi.  14).  It  rests  upon  men  being 
drawn  to  Him  and  taking  part  in  His  glory,  and  therefore  upon 
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the  authority  conferred  on  Him,  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  Him,  whereby  both  Father  and  Son 
are  honoured  (v.  23)  ;  these  being,  indeed,  given  Him  out  of  the 
world  (lie  TOV  KOO-JJLOV,  xvii.  6).  His  own  are  still  in  the  world, 
and  exposed  to  its  dangers ;  but  they  are  sent  into  it  only  that 
through  their  word  others  also  may  believe  on  Him  (xvii.  11,  14, 
1 8).  There  is,  therefore,  a  glorification  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son  in  the  /cooy-to?,  in  the  midst  of  sinful  humanity,  in  those 
who  have  emerged  from  its  entanglements. 

Thus  the  glorification  becomes  identified  with  redemption,  and 
this  whole  operation  of  Jesus  in  the  world  is  pointed  out  as  a  de 
liverance  from  sin  and  rescue  from  destruction  (iii.  16,  17),  or  as 
a  communication  of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  24,  x.  28,  vi.  39, 
[47-58]),  which  name  He  then  appropriates  to  Himself  (xi.  25, 
xiv.  6).  The  same  idea  is  involved  in  various  figurative  ex 
pressions,  such  as  the  Water  of  Life  (iv.  14,  vii.  37),  the  Bread  of 
Life  (vi.  48),  the  Light  (viii.  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  46),  the  Way  (xiv.  6), 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  (x.  11);  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Synoptists,  where  we  read  of  man  coming  to  the  Father  through 
Jesus  only  (Matt.  xi.  2  7),  of  His  revealing  Himself  to  babes,  of 
His  setting  free  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  from  their  burden,  of 
His  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  them  (Matt.  xx.  28,  xxvi.  28), 
of  His  having  come  to  save  the  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  11,  [xv.  24, 
x.  6  ;]  Luke  15),  and  of  His  being  the  Physician  of  the  spiritually 
sick  (Matt.  ix.  12,  13  ;  Luke  xix.  10,  etc.). 

§  27.   The  Object  of  Redemption — Man. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  embraces  both  sides  of  man's  nature, 
his  dignity,  and  also  his  need  of  redemption  ;  but  in  His  discourses 
the  latter  predominates.  This  is  consistent  both  with  His  own 
vocation  as  a  Redeemer,  and  with  the  actual  condition  of  man 
kind,  to  the  consciousness  of  which  they  must  be  aroused  so  that 
He  might  be  recognised  in  that  capacity.  It  was  impossible  to 
develope  the  first  point  properly  unless  the  second  were  first  placed 
in  a  clear  light.  The  great  results  which  our  Lord  purposed  in 
the  world  could  be  realized  only  by  indirect  means,  as,  first  of 
all,  the  power  proceeding  from  Him  must  operate  negatively  for 
the  counteraction  of  sin  and  its  ruin.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
in  His  teaching,  simply  set  forth  the  dignity  of  man,  and  address 
Himself  to  it  alone,  but  He  must  needs  proceed  on  the  closest 
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discrimination  between  good  and  evil,  between  what  was  agree 
able  and  what  was  opposed  to  the  divine  nature,  between  life  and 
death.  Herein  He  could  connect  His  teaching  closely  with  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  man  is  regarded  mainly  from  the  same 
side,  although  there  are  passages  in  which  the  other  view  prevails. 
For  the  Old  Testament  begins  with  the  primitive  dignity  of  man ; 
and,  without  its  being  expressly  stated  afterwards,  this  side  of 
man's  nature  is  kept  in  the  foreground,  as  of  one  elevated  and 
distinguished  by  God  above  the  whole  earthly  creation,  as,  e.g.,  in 
the  8th  Psalm ;  and  in  every  other  place  where  sin  is  treated  of, 
the  other  side  also  is  more  or  less  taken  into  consideration.  And 
it  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  biblical  mode  of  view,  that 
it  never  gives  man  up,  so  to  speak,  but,  amidst  all  the  ruin,  and 
decay,  which  it  distinctly  regards,  it  points  at  a  divine  plan  of 
salvation  for  fallen  man.  However  much,  therefore,  men  may 
appear,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  follow  their  self-chosen 
way,  they  are,  nevertheless,  under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  plan 
of  salvation,  which  historically  draws  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  first  within  its  influence,  but  yet,  from  the  very  first, 
aims  at  including  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  Holy 
Scripture,  in  spite  of  its  clear  view  of  ruin  as  the  consequence  of 
sin  in  mankind,  there  is  also  a  much  more  comforting  perception 
of  the  latter  in  virtue  of  the  divine  plan  controlling  it ;  the  idea 
of  the  divine  salvation  is  ever  more  and  more  developed,  whereby 
also  a  higher  conception  of  man  and  human  nature  is  gradually 
produced.  Mankind  is  looked  upon  as  in  need  of  redemption, 
and  yet  as  called  to  a  peculiar  fellowship  with  God.  And  so 
also  with  the  didactic  discourses  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  more 
prominently  the  community  with  God  to  which  men  are  called  is 
brought  forward  in  the  New  Testament,  so  much  the  more  is  the 
dignity  peculiar  to  man  indirectly  enforced,  and  in  some  passages 
also  with  evident  design. 

The  doctrine  of  human  dignity,  as  the  first  side  of  anthropology, 
occurs  directly  in  those  only  of  our  Lord's  discourses  which  we 
may  call  preparatory,  because  they  do  not  lead  us  to  the  central 
point  of  His  teaching.  The  same  doctrine  may,  however,  be  traced 
indirectly  in  the  other  discourses  also,  seeing  that  even  in  redemption 
itself  the  exaltation  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  is  plainly  implied. 

The  Lord  expresses  Himself  negatively  about  the  dignity  of 
man,  compared  with  the  lower  creatures,  in  those  discourses  where 
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He  wishes  to  represent  works  of  human  love  as  a  duty,  in  order 
to  show  that  He  was  right  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath 
(Luke  xiii.  1 5  seq. ;  Matt.  xii.  1 1  seq.).  Other  speeches  also 
may  come  under  consideration,  in  which  Jesus  seeks  to  raise 
men's  minds  to  a  living  trust  in  God,  as  opposed  to  a  low  state 
of  earthly  sensuality  (Matt.  vi.  30  ;  Luke  xii.  28);  and  in  like 
manner  also  to  steel  them  against  fear  of  men  and  dread  of  suffer 
ing  (Matt.  x.  31).  In  these  discourses  He  refers  to  the  lower 
creatures,  which  are  so  bounteously  and  strictly  cared  for  by  God, 
in  contrast  to  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  who  in  God  has  a 
heavenly  Father  (Matt.  vi.  26  ;  Luke  xii.  24). 

The  positive  aspect  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  implied  in  his  pecu 
liar  relation  to  God,  this  relation  resulting  from  the  idea  of  God 
as  a  Father.  God  is  the  originator  in  man  of  a  life  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  His  own,  and  has  created  him  for  a  personal 
fellowship  with  Himself.  Man  can  become  the  child  of  God  in  a 
deeper  sense,  as  is  expressed,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen  view 
(Luke  xii.  30),  in  the  exhortation  to  confidence  in  God.  Man  is 
called  on  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  blessing  on  which  every 
other  good  thing  depends  (Matt.  vi.  33  ;  Luke  xii.  31,  32), 
which,  too,  God  as  his  Father  is  willing  to  give  him.  This  relation 
of  man  to  the  Father  becomes  most  evident,  through  the  doctrine 
that  the  Son,  although  the  Son  of  God  and  one  with  the  Father, 
is  nevertheless  the  Son  of  man,  and  most  frequently  describes 
Himself  as  such.  Hence  results  the  specially  Christian  idea  of 
human  nature  as  admitting  of  a  personal  union  with  the  God 
head,  and  in  this  very  union  fulfilling,  indeed,  the  complete  idea 
of  humanity,  and  also,  even  apart  from  this  union,  as  being  at 
all  events  susceptible  of  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  This 
latter  idea  is  the  aim  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  God's 
economy  which  depends  on  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  is  also  only  the  reverse  side  of  the  idea  of  God  as  a  Father. 
God  reveals  Himself  in  man  and  is  glorified  in  him,  and  man  is 
glorified  in  God.  On  account  of  the  sinf'ulness  in  man,  this  does 
not  take  place  through  any  development  of  his  own  nature,  but 
because  humanity  (as  believing  in  the  Son)  finds  in  the  Son  of 
God  and  man  the  guarantee  of  this  glorification.  This  is  evident 
in  the  preparative  didactic  discourses  of  Jesus,  e.g.  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  which,  without  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Eedeemer,  the  dignity  of  man  is  very  forcibly  brought  forward, 
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not  only  generally  as  regards  his  destination  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt.  v.  3),  but  also  specially  in  the  requisition  to  be  per 
fect  as  God  is  perfect  (Matt.  v.  48).  As  a  plain  result  therefrom, 
full  trust  in  God  is  inculcated,  especially  in  reference  to  earthly 
necessities  ;  when  so  high  a  spiritual  destination  is  in  question, 
and  is  made  attainable  by  God's  fatherly  hand,  the  satisfaction  of 
these  lower  needs  must  be  a  subordinate  matter,  to  be  committed 
to  this  Father  in  all  quiet  submission.  Man  is  not  created  for 
the  earth,  but  for  heaven,  where  his  treasure  is  to  be. 

Some  of  the  references  to  the  dignity  of  man,  which  are  pro 
minently  brought  forward  by  Jesus,  are  as  follows : — 

He  attributes  to  man  a  personal  life  which  is  superior  to  all 
external  force,  and  cannot  even  le  destroyed  ly  the  death  of  the  body, 
yet  is  entirely  dependent  on  God  (Matt.  x.  2  8  ;  Luke  xii.  4,  5  ; 
in  which  passages  God  and  not  the  devil  is  to  be  understood  as 
the  object  of  right  fear).1  In  addition  to  this  recognition,  we  have, 
further,  the  distinction  between  aw^a  and  ^rv^,  and  the  continu 
ance  of  man  after  death,  both  of  the  spiritual  and  also  the  bodily 
element  (Matt.  x.  28).  Also,  wherever  the  redemption  of  man  is 
spoken  of,  the  twofold  element  is  always  taken  into  account,  the 
&T)  being  understood  as  the  far;  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  corporeal 
part ;  and  hence  the  resurrection  is  usually  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  (John  v.  24,  28,  29,  vi.  39  f.,  44,  54,  xi.  25  ;  cf.  Luke  xiv. 
14,  xx.  35,  36).  In  virtue  of  this  higher  being,  superior  to  all 
external  power  and  indestructible  by  death,  man  does  not  belong 
to  the  earth  alone,  but  also  has  to  do  with  an  invisible  order  of  things, 
into  which  he  will  some  day  be  transferred  (Luke  xii.  20,  21; 
Matt.  vi.  19-21  ;  cf.  Luke  xii.  33,  34).  Jesus  assumes  a  relation 
existing  between  man  and  an  invisible  spirit-iuorld,  which  is 
described  by  Him  as  partly  hostile  and  partly  friendly  to  man 
(Matt.  xiii.  39,  xviii.  10;  Luke  xv.  10  ;  John  viii.  44);  also,  as 
regards  Himself,  this  world  of  spirits  takes  both  a  friendly 
(John  i.  52)  and  also  a  hostile  aspect  (Matt.  iv.  1-11). 

Again,  as  regards  the  soul  of  man,  Jesus  recognises  in  man  a 
spiritual  eye  (Matt.  vi.  22,  23  ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  34-36),  by  means  of 
which  he  receives  and  possesses  light  in  respect  to  his  relation  to 
God.  Just  as  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  material  light 
depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  bodily  eye,  so  the  possession 
of  spiritual  light  on  the  state  of  the  spiritual  eye.  If  the  bodily 
1  Other  commentators  affirm  the  contrary  idea. — TR. 
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eye  is  healthful,  the  whole  body  possesses  light ;  in  the  contrary 
case,  it  is  in  entire  darkness.  If  the  spiritual  eye  is  healthful, 
then  the  entire  man  enjoys  the  higher  spiritual  light  of  which 
he  is  in  need.  But  all  depends  on  this  inward  light  not  being 
darkened  (Luke  xi.  35).  If  it  shines  clearly,  the  man,  far  from 
possessing  this  light  for  himself  alone,  will  perhaps  become  a 
bright  luminary  to  those  in  darkness  around  him  (cf.  Matt.  v. 
14  if.).  Eationalism  has  attributed  grea.t  importance  to  these 
passages,  and  from  them  has  sought  to  infer  the  existence  of 
an  active  principle  of  religious  perception  in  man  himself,  and 
consequently  the  faculty  of  independent  religious  thought  and 
examination.  But  it  is  the  mere  reccptibility  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  which  is  of  course  not  merely  passive  (pure  passiveness 
cannot  exist  where  living  dynamic  powers  are  at  work).  As  light 
must  come  to  the  eye  from  without, — thus,  with  regard  to  the 
spiritual  eye,  Jesus  speaks  here  in  harmony  with  His  teaching  as 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  through  the  Father  (Matt.  xi.  27, 
xvi.  17), — and  as  the  bodily  eye  must  be  susceptible  of  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  so  must  the  spiritual  eye  possess  something  of  divine 
light  in  order  to  perceive  the  light  from  above,  but  yet  only  to 
perceive  it.  This  receptibility  becomes  spontaneity  when  the 
water  which  He  gives  to  men  to  drink  becomes  in  them  a  well  of 
living  water  (John  iv.  14).  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  supposes 
the  case  that  this  spiritual  eye  may  be  perverted,  so  that  the  man 
is  deprived  of  light  (Luke  xi.  34).1  He  requires  His  disciples  to 
ponder  on  divine  things  (Matt.  xi.  15,  xiii.  14).  They  are  to  take 
heed  how  they  hear  (Mark  iv.  24),  and  especially  to  form  right 
eous  judgments  (John  vii.  24),  and  therefore  to  examine  and 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  (Luke  xii.  56,  57).  To  him,  how 
ever,  who  conscientiously  makes  use  of  the  spiritual  insight  afforded 
him,  He  promises  continual  inward  growth  (Matt.  xiii.  1 2  ;  Mark 
iv.  25  ;  Luke  viii.  18  ;  John  viii.  31,  32).  He  specially  attributes 
to  man  a  power  of  "knowing  the  divine  ivill, — a  power  which  is  to  be 
in  him  the  groundwork  of  his  faith.  He  makes,  this  faith  de 
pendent  on  man's  inclination  to  do  the  will  of  God  (John  vii.  17); 
but  this,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Himself,  presupposes 
as  existing  in  us  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  about  us.  He 
also  presupposes  that  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  do  the  divine 
will  will  be  able  to  make  His  teaching  the  subject  of  his  medita- 

1  See  page  70. 
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tion  and  examination.  But  this  very  inclination  is  not  considered 
by  Him  as  a  mere  affair  of  human  power ;  for  every  one  who  is 
susceptible  of  the  Lord's  teaching  is  of  God  (John  viii.  47) ;  his 
works  are  done  in  God  (John  iii.  21) ;  he  is  drawn  by  the  Father 
(John  vi.  44) ;  and  his  power  is  given  him  by  the  Father  (John 
vi.  6  5).  In  full  harmony  with  this,  when  Peter,  in  the  name  of 
the  disciples,  confessed  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  says 
to  him  (Matt.  xvi.  1 7), "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee," — which  expression  is  used  by  way  of  synecdoche,  as  the  chief 
elements  of  the  human  body  for  the  whole  of  the  material  life  or 
the  entire  human  nature,  but  still  always  contrasted  with  the  spiri 
tual  element  (Gal.  i.  16,  cf.  15  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  50).  This  contrast  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  Matt.  xxvi.  41,  and  we  thence  recognise  the 
fundamental  view  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man. 
So  long  as  this  contrariety  exists  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  it  prevents  man  from  thoroughly  attaining  to  that  higher 
form  of  life  which  is  recognised  as  the  divine.  There  is  thus 
manifested  in  man  a  contrariety  in  his  tendencies  of  life,  which 
contrariety  is  not  firmly  rooted  and  aboriginal,  but  is  testified  to 
by  experience,  and  depends  on  the  isolation  of  aap%  and  irvevfjia, 
which  strive  one  against  the  other  instead  of  being  united,  that  is, 
instead  of  the  <rap%  being  pervaded  and  illuminated  by  the  irvev^a. 
Thus,-  in  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man,  there  existed  both  c-apg  and 
also  Trvev/jLo,,  but  not  as  forming  a  contrast  to  one  another  :  in 
us,  however,  this  contrast  fully  exists.  When  the  ^v^rj  is  made 
to  describe  the  two  together  as  a  kind  of  middle  term,  it  is  some 
times  understood  as  referring  to  the  lower  and  sometimes  to  the 
higher  life  (Matt.  xvi.  25  ;  Mark  viii.  35  ;  Luke  ix.  24,  xvii.  33  ; 
John  xii.  25).  It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that  the  soul  has 
both  a  lower  and  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  and  that  whosoever  is 
willing  to  surrender  it  in  this  lower  sphere  will  save  it  in  the 
higher,  and  will  consequently  actually  gain  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
conscious  individuality  in  a  twofold  sphere,  of  life.  The  lower 
aspect  of  the  soul  or  its  relation  to  material  life  is  specially  brought 
forward  in  Luke  xii.  19,  20,  the  higher  aspect  in  Matt.  xvi.  26, 
Luke  ix.  24  ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  saved,  that 
is,  for  its  higher  destination.  The  tendency  of  the  soul  depends 
on  the  right  element  prevailing,  and  on  its  being  actually  animated 
by  the  irv^v^a  as  the  higher  principle  of  life,  by  which  alone  it 
becomes  inclined,  for  higher  blessings.  But  if  the  soul  has 
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thoroughly  entered  the  crdp%,  as  carnality,  its  spirituality  is  de 
stroyed,  and  it  needs  a  new  birth  (Luke  xvii.  33).  If  it  is  tyaa,  it 
is  because  the  vital  spirit  has  been  breathed  into  it  by  the  Creator 
(1  Cor.  xv.  45),  and  it  must  be  saved  by  being  renewed,  through 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Taking  man  in  himself  as  a  subject 
of  accountableness,  and  as  leading  a  life  amenable  to  responsibility, 
the  central  focus  and  source-point  of  spiritual  life  in  him  is  de 
scribed  by  Jesus  by  the  word  KapSla.  It  is  the  representation  of 
the  moral  personality,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  all  moral  defile 
ment  (Matt.  xv.  18).  It  forms  the  O^aavpo^,  in  which  the  man 
receives  everything  which  is  an  object  to  him  as  if  into  the  focus 
of  his  inner  life  where  he  makes  it  his  spiritual  property,  and 
whence,  as  such,  he  again  brings  it  forth  (Luke  vi.  45  ;  Matt.  xii. 
35  ;  Luke  xxi.  34);  but  hence,  anything  which  is  really  to  be 
received  by  him  into  his  personal  life  must  be  adopted  into  the 
heart,  in  order  there  to  be  assimilated  to  his  individuality  (Luke 
viii.  15).  Man,  therefore,  can  actually  produce  that  which  is  good, 
only  when  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  (Matt.  xv.  8  ff.) ;  his  worship, 
if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  must  come  from  the  heart.  Therefore,  as 
the  heart  is,  so  is  the  man  (Matt.  xii.  35).  The  moral  tendency 
is  decided  in  the  heart.  In  it  a  man  is  pure  (Matt.  v.  8),  or  the 
reverse  (Matt.  xv.  18)  when  the  heart  is  overcharged  with  the 
excesses  and  cares  of  earth  (Luke  xxi.  34).  From  all  this  the  fun 
damental  conception  becomes  clear,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the 
two  chief  passages,  Matt.  xxvi.  41,  and  John  iii.  6.  The  more  the 
quickening  element  of  the  irvtvpa  is  present  in  the  ^v^n,  the 
greater  is  the  inclination  to  that  which  is  good.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  tyvxf)  has  its  existence  in  the  aw^a,  it  certainly  quickens  the 
a-apj;,  but  at  the  same  time  its  independent  influence  is  done 
away  with,  and,  desiring  to  rule  instead  of  being  ruled  by  the  spirit, 
it  falls  entirely  into  the  power  of  the  aapg.  This  is  the  contrast 
which  is  pointed  out  in  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  In  the  disciples,  however, 
the  TTvevfjia,  together  with  the  aap £,  was  still  an  active  influence ; 
yet  even  they,  according  to  John  iii.  6,  were  flesh.  Not  that  the 
rational  soul  was  wanting  in  the  natural  man,  but  the  a-apt;  was 
pre-eminent  in  him.  He  is  endowed  with  the  Trvev^a,  but  he  is 
not  7rj/eC/m :  this  he  can  only  be,  that  is,  it  can  only  become  the 
active  principle  of  his  personal  life,  through  the  regeneration  of 
the  spirit. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  those  pas- 
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sages  which  in  one  aspect  appear  to  deal  with  men  as  merely 
human  beings,  yet  in  another  point  of  view  lead  us  beyond  the 
innate  powers  of  man.  As  sin  is  deeply  rooted  in  man,  wherever 
man's  dignity  and  destination  are  spoken  of,  the  fact  of  the  exist 
ence  of  sin  in  man's  nature  is  also  taken  into  account.  We  are 
thus  led  to  another  part  of  our  subject, — 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  sins  of  men.  The  Old  Testa 
ment  expresses  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  man,  which,  from 
the  very  beginning,  is  derived  from  an  idea  of  his  similitude  to 
the  divine  image,  and  is  expressed  in  different  ways  by  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  of  God  with  man,  made  with  individuals  at  first, 
but  afterwards  extending  over  the  whole  world  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  also  announces  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin.  Both  ideas 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  religion,  in  contrast  to  the  merely  aesthetic  features  of  the 
natural  religion  of  the  heathen.  This  mode  of  perception  is, 
therefore,  not  peculiar  to  either  one  book  or  one  period  only,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  pervades  the  whole.  At  the  very  commence 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  have  a  moral  fall  of  man, 
in  which  the  entire  development  of  the  race  became,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  development  of  sin,  but,  on  the  other,  through  God's  in 
fluence,,  a  course  of  guidance  following  out  a  plan  of  salvation. 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  expresses 
the  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin  and  its  persistence  in  the  world 
(Gen.  vi.  5,  11-13,  viii.  21;  1  Kings  viii.  46;  Ps.  cxliii.  2; 
Job  iv.  1*7-19  ;  Prov.  xx.  9).  Passages  like  these  give  the  result 
of  the  moral  experience  at  particular  periods;  but  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Old  Testament  tended  generally  to  lead  men  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  sin,  especially  by  means  of  the  law.  In 
Gen.  viii.  21,  Ps.  li.  7,  Iviii.  4,  Isa.  xlviii.  8,  it  is  stated  how 
deeply  this  sin  is  rooted,  so  that  it  is  most  difficult,  or  indeed  im 
possible,  to  avoid  it.  Sin  is  not  only  existing  in  fact,  but  as  an 
habitual  presence  in  man.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  prophecy 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  2*7),  the  perception  breaks  forth  that  God  must 
give  a  new  heart  if  the  people  are  to  observe  the  hitherto  neglected 
law  and  to  live  in  the  covenant ;  and  this  consciousness  existed 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Thus  deep  was  the  perception 
of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  nature  was,  however,  recognised 
as  disobedience  to  and  rebellion  from  God,  and  as  bringing  with  it 
the  guilt  which  was  implied  by  the  idea  of  the  law.  The  worship, 
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with  all  its  institutions,  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  sin.  Prophecy  revealed  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  guid 
ance,  which  directly  tended  to  a  development  of  moral  conscious 
ness.  These  were  the  elements  which,  together  with  the  actual 
perception  of  it,  must  have  revealed  its  nature. 

Although  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  attributes  to 
man  a  dignity  above  the  whole  earthly  creation,  which  dignity  He 
grounds  on  the  susceptibility  of  man  for  a  communion  with  God, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognises  man  as  sinful,  and,  indeed,  so  very 
sinful,  that  only  through  God's  grace  can  he  be  freed  from  the  cor 
ruption  of  sin,  and  attain  his  destined  end,  which  is  eternal  life. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  sin  is  usually  very  insufficiently 
treated  of  in  biblical  theology ;  and  yet,  by  a  somewhat  more 
complete  investigation,  it  will  prove  to  be  very  abundant  and 
profound,  containing,  indeed,  the  perfect  germ  of  the  apostolical 
development  of  the  same  subject.  Jesus,  if  it  is  permissible  so 
to  speak,  treated  the  matter  less  ex  professo,  than  by  connection 
with  other  things  as  occasion  offered.  The  subject  may  be  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  the  nature  and  the  universality  of  sin. 

(a)  The  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin  is  that  of  antagonism 
to  God  in  mind  and  action.  Hence  it  is  called  7}  dvo/^la  (Matt. 
vii.  23,  xiii.  41),  avo^La  without  the  article  (Matt,  xxiii.  28),  and 
also  afjLapria,  and  indeed  rj  dpapria  as  a  generic  idea  (John 
viii.  34,  xvi.  8),  or  likewise  as  existing  in  particular  men  (John 
viii.  21),  and  also  as  a  designation  of  individual  sins,  without 
the  article  (Matt.  xii.  31).  'Avoula  being  antagonism  to  the 
law,  dfjiapria  is  failing  in  its  aim  and  deviations  from  its  rule  ; 
hence  d/jLapriai  is  used  for  individual  deviations  (Luke  xi.  4 ; 
Matt.  ix.  2,  5  f. ;  John  viii.  24,  xx.  23  ;  frequently  in  the  phrase 
dipievat,  ra?  a/ua/m'a?).  Another  expression  used  for  individual 
sins  is  'n-apaTTTcof^ara,  individual  transgressions  of  the  divine  law 
(Matt.  vi.  14  f. ;  Mark  xi.  25  f.)  ;  lastly,  o^etX^ara  (Matt.  vi. 
12),  del)ts,  inasmuch  as  sin  generally  and  every  separate  sin  is  a 
debt  as  regards  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  punishable,  and  an 
obligation  is  laid  upon  him  to  satisfy  and  discharge  God's  will. 
Sin,  therefore,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  debt,  which,  if 
it  is  not  forgiven,  must  be  paid  in  full  (Matt.  v.  26,  xviii.  23-35). 
Man  as  a  sinner,  he  in  whom  sin  habitually  dwells,  is  ayu-aprcoXo? 
(Luke  v.  32;  Matt.  ix.  13),  in  contrast  to  Sl/caios;  or,  inasmuch 
as  he  persistently  commits  sin,  he  is  called  o  epyaty^evos  rrjv 
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avo^lav  (Matt.  vii.  2  3).  The  idea  of  sin  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  in  harmony  with  this  phraseology  and  His  interpretations 
thereof.  It  is  opposition  to  the  wyuo?  in  thought,  word,  and 
action,  and  thus  an  opposition  to  God's  will  The  condition  of 
sin  is,  therefore,  following  the  Old  Testament  view,  a  condition 
of  alienation  from  God.  Jesus  has  depicted  it  in  its  two  principal 
developments  in  the  eloquent  and  profound  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv.  1 1  ff.).  In  the  first  place,  sin  is  manifested  only  in 
the  younger  son, — an  alienation  from  God,  increasing  co- equally 
with  a  desire  for  a  false  independence, — and  he  himself  comprises 
the  whole  of  his  earlier  life  in  his  confession.  But  subsequently 
an  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father  is  shown  in  the  elder  son 
also,  although  outwardly  he  had  remained  with  him.  Because 
sin  is  alienation  from  God,  its  chief  point  consists  in  want  of  faith 
in  Christ ;  for  in  the  New  Testament  God  has  revealed  Himself 
and  drawn  near  to  man  in  Christ.  Thus  the  statement  (John 
xvi.  8)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  convict  the  world  of  sin  is  based 
on  the  unbelief  of  the  world  in  Christ.  In  this  all  antagonism 
to  God  is  concentrated,  and  becomes  positive  in  its  hatred  to  God. 
The  negative  view,  that  man  does  not  serve  God,  but  only  the 
world  and  his  own  self,  is  but  a  mere  superficial  appearance.  If 
man  serves  the  world,  he  must  in  fact  hate  God,  for  God  and  the 
world  are  essentially  opposed.  In  this,  however,  God  is  under 
stood  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  is  the  case  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  apart  from  His  special  revela 
tion  in  Christ.  In  John  xv.  23,  24,  the  two  ideas  are  combined. 
The  antagonism  to  God  which  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  sin 
is  also  carnality  or  the  flesh  (John  iii.  6).  This  finds  its  moving 
cause  and  seat  in  the  (rapt;,  the  latter  forming  the  contrast  to  the 
'jrvevfjia.  From  the  flesh  arise  those  desires  which  are  directed 
towards  the  things  of  this  lower  life, — InriQv^iai  (Mark  iv.  19  ; 
Luke  viii.  14),  referring  to  the  interests  of  this  world  and  the 
deceptive  allurements  of  earthly  pleasures,  by  which  the  heart  is 
clogged  and  drawn  down.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  these  is 
alienated  from  God,  and  he  who  is  alienated  from  God  devotes 
himself  to  these.  The  self-surrender  is  consummated  in  the  two 
tendencies  of  the  nature  opposed  to  God :  first,  the  repugnance  to 
higher  and  better  things,  and  the  renunciation  of  them ;  next,  the 
actual  opposition  or  enmity  to  God.  These  two  characteristics 
are  the  cause  of  sin  being  described  as  devilish  (John  viii.  44, 
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40  f.),  also  as  lies  and  hatred.  Hence  result  the  two  funda 
mental  forms  of  sin,  the  open  and  the  concealed  alienation  from 
God,  as  exemplified  by  Jesus  in  the  two  sons  in  His  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  and  as  was  shown  by  the  contrast  between 
publicans  and  sinners  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pharisees  on  the  other. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  intensifies  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  sin  only  so  far  as  it  brings  forward  more  distinctly 
its  positive  nature,  and,  because  the  revelation  of  God  was  then 
consummated,  considers  that  sin  is  completed  in  opposition  to 
this  revelation,  consequently  in  a  want  of  faith  in  Christ,  and, 
lastly,  in  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is,  besides,  peculiar  to  Jesus'  teaching,  that  He  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  in  both  classes  of  sin,  recognises  sin  in  its  internal  cha 
racter, — that  sin  defiles  a  man  from  within,  and  is  in  the  first 
place  something  inward,  which  is  rooted  in  and  native  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  personality  (Matt.  xv.  11,  15-20).  It  is 
thus  represented  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  subsequently 
in  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees.  Wrath  forms  the  inward 
element  in  the  infraction  of  the  command,  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
The  inward  sin  is  so  much  the  main  point,  that,  compared  with 
it,  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  outward  deed  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  importance.  For  this  very  reason  words  become  so 
significant  as  a  disclosure  of  the  inward  feelings  (Matt.  xii.  24), 
and  of  the  whole  character,  according  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  life 
is  shaped  (Matt.  xii.  33,  35,  under  the  figure  of  a  fruit-tree  and  a 
treasure).  Hence  an  organic,  lively  viciu  of  human  morality  is  most 
decidedly  brought  forward,  in  contrast  to  any  mechanical  and  life 
less  view  which  would  make  individual  action  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament  system  the  principle  was  recognised, 
that  every  man  must  be  judged  according  to  his  heart;  but  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  all  pharisaical  deteriorations  of  this  principle, 
inculcated  it  anew,  and  consistently  imbued  with  it  the  whole  of 
His  teaching. 

With  the  inward  character  of  sin  its  guilt  and  liability  to 
punishment  are  closely  connected.  For  the  more  strictly  sin  is 
understood  as  being  of  an  inward  nature,  the  more  it  comprehends 
the  individual  causality,  and  places  the  man  in  a  position  of  lia 
bility  ;  as  an  arbitrary  infringement  of  the  relation  of  obligation 
to  God's  will,  it  brings  about  the  necessity  for  satisfaction.  The 
guilt  is  manifested  by  sin  degrading  the  man :  first,  it  deprives 
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him  of  his  original  dignity,  which  is  based  on  his  relation  to  God 
(Matt.  xv.  11),  then  of  the  dignity  of  his  sonship  in  God's  house 
(Luke  xv.  18,  19),  and  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  with  God 
in  Him  (Matt.  x.  37,  38).  This  self-degradation,  as  guilt  includes 
also  the  liability  to  punishment,  eVo^o?  —  the  "  being  in  danger  " 
(Matt.  v.  22).  Hence  an  account  is  required  of  the  sinner  (Luke 
xvi.  2),  especially  in  the  day  of  judgment  (Matt.  xii.  36).  He 
must  give  satisfaction  (Matt,  xviii.  25-35).  Both  guilt  and 
liability  to  punishment  are,  however,  subject  to  a  graduated  modi 
fication,  as  also  is  sin  itself  (Luke  xii.  47;  John  xv.  22,  ix.  41). 
Man  is,  indeed,  guilty  even  where  he  is  deficient  in  knowledge  ; 
but  where  knowledge  exists,  the  guilt  thereby  becomes  greater. 
With  sin  evil  is  inseparably  bound  up.  In  a  world  in  which  all 
life,  all  good  things,  and  the  entire  ordering  of  affairs  are  from 
God,  the  effect  of  sin  (as  antagonism  to  God)  must  necessarily  be 
that  a  complete  dissolution  of  life  (which  is  from  God)  should 
ensue.  Light  and  life,  which  are  from  Him,  must  dwindle  away 
in  proportion  to  the  presence  of  sin.  Consequently  it  is  in  evil 
that  the  unworthiness  and  antagonism  to  God,  which  are  inherent 
in  sin,  are  chiefly  manifested ;  and  the  condition  of  sin  is  death, 
darkness,  and  a  lost  state  (John  xii.  46,  iii.  19,  viii.  12  ;  cf.  Luke 
xxii.  53).  Death  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  not  in  a 
merely  physical  sense,  but  as  a  general  process  of  dissolution  :  it 
is  usually  represented  as  of  a  more  comparative  and  partial  cha 
racter.  These  partial  phenomena  are  confronted  by  the  idea  of 
death  in  all  its  fulness  and  absoluteness  ;  but  the  former  are 
part  of  a  process  which  is  always  tending  to  this  completion, 
unless  some  other  direction  is  given  by  means  of  new  light  and 
new  life.  This  comprehensive  idea  of  death  is  especially  charac 
teristic  of  the  discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel ;  cf.  ch.  v.  21 
with  the  antithesis  of  the  t,woiroielv  as  the  work  of  the  Son. 
The  ve/cpol  are  to  be  understood  here  as  referring  to  both  ideas. 
The  pr)  cnroOavelv,  as  the  deliverance  from  death,  is  therefore  a  fact 
now  opposing  itself  to  the  process  of  death  which  is  already  com 
menced;  cf.  vi.  50,  xi.  26.  But  we  find  this  full  idea  of  death  in 
the  synoptical  passages  also,  as  in  the  language  describing  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal  son  in  his  alienation  from  God  (Luke 
xv.  32).  The  mention  of  "the  dead"  in  Matt.  viii.  22,  Luke 
vi.  60,  is  also  thus  to  be  understood.  The  physically  dead  are 
to  be  buried  by  the  spiritually  dead,  who  are  good  for  nothing 
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else ;  but  he  who  is  destined  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  preach 
it.  The  "being  lost,  or  perishing,  is  an  idea  of  the  same  character 
(Luke  xix.  10;  cf.  John  iii.  16);  for  it  forms  the  contrast  to  far) 
alamos,  as  also  does  aTrcoXeia  (Matt.  vii.  13).  In  this  idea  the 
view  presupposed  in  the  Old  Testament  is  also  included,  that 
bodily  death  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  on  this  account  a  deliver 
ance  from  sin  is  also  essentially  a  deliverance  from  death,  and  a 
raising  from  the  dead  is  also  understood.  Christ  is  for  us  not 
only  the  life  generally,  but  also  specially  the  resurrection  (John 
xi.  25,  26,  vi.  39  f.,  44,  54).  This  idea  pervades  the  whole  of 
His  history  and  teaching.  Material  death  is  only  one  item  in 
the  process  of  the  dissolution  of  life  by  means  of  sin.  As  the 
link  between  God  and  the  sinner  is  loosed,  so  also  is  the  connec 
tion  with  personal  life  loosed  by  alienation  from  its  true  source. 

As  we  have  already  seen  with  regard  to  the  inward  nature  of 
sin,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  sin  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  merely  actual  evil-doing.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
condition,  an  habitual  lent  or  proncness,  which  is  merely  brought 
to  light  in  actual  sin.  This  is  implied  in  the  comparison  of  man 
to  a  good  or  bad  tree  (Matt.  xii.  33-35  ;  Luke  vi.  43  ;  Matt, 
vii.  17,  18).  Jesus  had  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  words  full  of 
warning,  and  He  explains  them  by  showing  that  neither  word  nor 
deed  is  to  be  taken  by  itself,  but  always  in  relation  to  the  con 
text  and  circumstances  ;  wherefore  also  a  single  word  may  dis 
close  a  deep  abyss  of  sin.  Sin,  as  a  condition,  is  also  set  forth 
by  the  comparison  of  the  sinner  to  a  sick  man,  who  needs  the 
physician  (Matt.  ix.  12).  Jesus  also  speaks  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  proncness  and  actual  sin  itself  (John  viii.  34).  Every 
sin,  in  that  it  proceeds  from  the  pi-oneness,  strengthens  the  latter 
and  increases  it.  It  is  not  merely  an  action,  it  becomes  a  power 
which  masters  the  man  and  holds  him  in  its  fetters  :  the  outward 
operation  of  the  iiriQv^ia  increases  its  power.  This  power  is  pre 
supposed  by  the  Lord  when  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  a  deliverer, 
and  says  that  He  would  set  free.  He  goes  back  to  the  original 
root  of  the  matter  in  John  iii.  6,  in  which  He  states  the  existence 
of  a  carnal,  i.e.  a  sinful  condition,  which  is  caused  by  the  natural 
birth.  Consequently  the  propensity  of  man  to  sin  is  given  to  him 
in  his  natural  birth,  as  if  in  his  very  nature, — a  doctrine  which  is 
much  developed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  every  place,  however, 
even  where  it  is  not  expressly  set  forth  in  a  didactic  mode,  this 
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natural  condition  is  presupposed  as  one  needing  deliverance.      But 
even  here  there  is  a  limitation.     There  is,  indeed,  a  sin'  (Matt. 
xii.  31)  which  cannot  be  forgiven.     This,  however,  leads  us  back 
to  the  idea   that  perfected  sin  is  the  opposition  to  redemption  on 
the  part  of  unbelief:  sin  severs  itself  from  the  redeeming  opera 
tion  of  God.     The  Lord's  warning  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
utterance  by  which  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  do  away  with 
the  powerful  impression  made  on  the  bystanders  at  the  castino- 
out  of  devils.       In  their  language  they  had  not  yet  committed 
sin,  but  they  were  on  the  road  which  would  lead  them  to  this 
bewildering  pinnacle  of  wickedness.     The  language,  therefore,  must 
neither  be  arbitrarily  extended  in  its  application,  nor  yet  be  limited 
to  this  single  action  ;  for  both  word  and  action  stand  in  organic 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  which  is  thereby  revealed 
(vers.  31,  32,  33,  35),  and  for  this  very  reason  an  account  must 
be  given  for  every  word.     The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
ranked  so  much  above  that  against  the  Son,  because  the  latter  sin, 
looking  at  the  manifold  historical  misapprehensions  which  might 
be  possible  as  to  any  particular  subject,  may  be  comparatively 
excusable ;  whilst  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
can  only  ensue  after  the  latter  has  inwardly  manifested  Himself, 
3  the  most  conscious  of  all  sins  (and  really  satanic),— it  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  the  sin  for  the  perpetrators  of  which  the  Lord 
prayed  upon  the  cross.     The  Lord  does  not  say  whether  it  had 
been  committed  by  men,  yet  in  the  development  of  the  teach 
ing  of  the   New  Testament  we    come   to    points  where    it   can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  not  actually  existing.     It  is  also  else 
where  expressed  how  sin  is  perfected  through  consciousness  and 
perseverance  (Matt.  xi.  20-24).      Of  this  kind,  too,  are  all  the 
lamentations  of  Jesus  as  to  the  unbelief  of  His  contemporaries, 
especially  of  the  chief  men  of  the  people  (John  xvi.  8,  xv  22)' 
The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
very  culminating  point  of  unbelief  in  the  Father  and  in  Him 
(Matt.  xii.  31  ;  Luke  xii.  10  ;  Mark  iii.  28). 

The  universality  of  sin  naturally  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
proneness  to  it,  which  constitutes  its  essence,  forms  a  part  of 
human  nature.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  universality  of  sin 
was  recognised  in  the  confession  that  we  need  a  new  heart ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  teaching,  especially  in  that  of  Jesus,  the 
doctrine  is  still  more  developed  in  connection  with  the  truth  of 
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the  redemption.  It  is  brought  forward  most  forcibly  in  John  iii. 
3-8,  where  it  is  said  comprehensively  that  except  he  be  born 
again,  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  this  respect  the  two  explanatory  conversations,  with 
Nicodemus  in  John  iii.,  and  with  the  rich  young  man  in  Matt. 
xix.,  are  most  significant.  In  both  conversations  Jesus  enters 
into  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to  attain  eternal  life.  In  both  cases 
He  gives  essentially  the  same  answer, — to  one  a  direct,  and  to  the 
other  an  indirect  reply,  according  to  the  individuality  of  each  man. 
With  the  circumspect  but  confident  Mcodemus,  He  had  to  adopt 
a  similar  but  somewhat  different  course  from  that  which  He 
followed  with  the  youthful  rashness  of  the  earnest  and  enthusi 
astic  young  man,  who,  even  in  early  life,  was  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue.  Urged  by  an  honourable  impulse  to  desire  that  which 
was  good,  and  not  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
measure  of  righteousness,  he  had  come  to  the  Lord  to  learn  surely 
and  perfectly  from  Him,  as  the  "  good  Master,"  what  he  should  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life.  The  one  is  quite  certain  that  he  cannot 
fail  in  possessing  eternal  life;  the  other,  that  he  will  be  able  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  its  attainment.  With  both,  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  was,  to  lead  them  to  a  true  knowledge  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  moral  humiliation,  to  make  them  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Lord's  guidance,  and  so  to  follow  the  right  path. 
For  this  reason  the  conversation  with  both  was  shaped  so  as  to 
lead  them  to  a  confession  of  sin,  and  especially  to  make  them 
conscious  of  its  universality;  for  both  considered  themselves  to 
be  men  who,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  formed  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  or,  at  least,  were  among  the  best  of  all.  Jesus  was 
therefore  compelled  to  speak  quite  generally.  No  one  is  good 
but  God  alone ;  and  when  doing  good  is  the  matter  in  question, 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  but  one  thing  alone.  That  which  is 
impossible  with  man  is  possible  with  God,  and  through  Him 
(Matt.  xix.  26  ;  Mark  x.  27  ;  Luke  xviii.  27).  The  young  man 
was  in  the  wrong  path  when  he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  human 
teacher,  and  yet  addressed  Him  as  the  "  good  Master."  No  man  is 
good — every  one  must  first  become  so ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  This  is  the  real  application 
of  the  discourse,  which  consequently  says  much  the  same  as  the 
Lord's  elucidation  to  Mcodemus.  And  the  general  proposition 
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forms  the  groundwork  for  the  special  test  of  self-knowledge  which 
Jesus  (Matt.  xix.  21)  applies  to  the  rich  young  man. 

But  this  proposition  of  the  universality  of  sin  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  Lord's  teaching  on  other  occasions,  especially 
where  He  speaks  of  His  work.  On  the  one  hand,  He  describes 
His  work  as  intended  for  all  men  (John  xvii.  2,  iii.  1 6  ;  Matt. 
xiii.  38)  ;  on  the  other,  He  says  that  He  had  come  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  In  His  eyes,  therefore,  all  must  be  lost,  with 
out  special  help;  and  the  only  requisite  for  partaking  in  the 
benefits  of  His  work  is,  that  men  should  confess  themselves  to  ~bc 
sick,  or  sinners.  But,  in  respect  to  this  decided  assertion  and 
thorough  presupposition  of  the  universal  necessity  for  redemption, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Jesus,  just  as  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  makes  a  moral  distinction,  without  regard,  indeed, 
to  the  redemption :  there  are  both  righteous  and  loicked.  This  is 
shown  by  a  retrospect  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  by  a  glance, 
indeed,  at  the  heathen  world,  when  Jesus  lovingly  seeks  (Matt. 
xii.  42)  to  humiliate  the  Jewish  assumption  of  righteousness  by 
honourable  mention  of  heathen  examples,  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament  history.  He  even  refers  back  to  the  primitive  records, 
in  speaking  of  the  righteous  Abel  (Matt,  xxiii.  35). 

§28.    The  Object  of  Exemption — the  World,  in  its  connection  with 
the  Prince  of  this  World. 

From  the  figure  of  the  bad  tree,  which  threw  out  branches  in 
every  direction,  and  might  be  rich  in  fruit,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Jesus  regarded  sin  as  not  merely  consisting  in  individual 
actions,  but  as  an  organic  unity  in  every  individual ;  but,  before 
all  acts  of  sin,  the  proneness  thereto  exists  in  man  as  e/e  crap/cos 
yeyevvrjfjLevos.  In  a  similar  way  He  considers  the  sin  of  indi 
viduals  as  not  separated  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  mankind, 
but  by  no  means  in  the  sense  that  each  one  will  not  have  to  give 
an  account  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  individual  his 
whole  moral  conduct  remains  the  object  of  his  personal  responsi 
bility  (Matt.  xii.  36,  37).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sin  is  a  state 
of  life  common  to  all,  owing  to  the  identity  of  human  nature 
in  all,  inasmuch  as  they  are  born  of  the  flesh  (John  iii.  6). 
In  consequence  of  their  natural  birth  they  are  flesh,  and  so 
far  not  susceptible  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God.  This  com 
munity  of  sinful  life  is  therefore  entailed  on  the  natural  deriva- 
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tion.  But  this  social  community  in  sin  is  also  assisted  by  the 
mutual  influence  of  men  on  one  another.  In  the  world  "  it  must 
needs  be  that  offences  come"  (Matt,  xviii.  7).  This  is  said 
under  the  supposition  that  sin  actually  and  necessarily  exists  in 
the  world ;  and  it  necessarily  results  that  a  man  by  sinning  must 
afford  to  others  an  occasion  and  an  incitement  to  sin.  Thus  an 
excellent  beginning  in  good  things  may  be  hindered  and  even 
destroyed  (Matt,  xviii.  6) ;  and  on  this  account  human  society 
is  sometimes  to  be  lamented  over  and  sometimes  is  culpable 
(ova'i),  inasmuch  as  this  growing  influence  of  sin  is  bound  up  with 
guilt  and  corruption.  But  the  individual  man  is  also  to  be 
lamented  over  if  he  give  occasion  of  offence,  as,  by  the  exercise 
of  this  influence,  his  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  are  in 
creased  (ver.  6),  and  he  himself  must  always  tend  to  become 
worse.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  enjoined  both  to  exercise  the 
utmost  strictness  in  the  subjugation  of  his  own  sinful  desires 
(vers.  8,  9),  and  also  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  the  case  of  those 
who  might  readily  take  offence  (ver.  10;  Mark  ix.  42;  Luke 
xvii.  1,  2  ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  29,  30).  By  means  of  this  independent 
mutual  influence,  that  which  is  good  may  be  also  effectively 
propagated ;  but,  looking  at  the  universality  of  sin,  it  becomes  a 
question  whence  the  requisite  good  should  come  (Mark  ix.  50; 
Luke  xiv.  34  ;  Matt.  v.  13).  The  salt  has,  in  fact,  become  useless, 
and  has  lost  its  power.  Unless  some  entirely  different  organic 
system  is  communicated  from  without,  or  rather  from  above,  no 
deliverance  from  sin  can  proceed  from  this  community  of  life, 
taken  by  itself.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  constant  circulation 
of  sin,  first  kindling  and  then  consummating  its  wicked  propensities. 
This  community  of  life  is  styled  by  our  Lord  the  world 
(fcoa-fjLo<i).  The  idea  occurs  sometimes  in  a  narrower  signification, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  one,  and  is  therefore  found  with 
various  closer  definitions.  In  the  first  place,  the  tfooy-to?  is  the 
universe  (John  xvii.  5,  24),  where  the  creation  is  spoken  of  as 
the  founding  of  the  world ;  likewise  also,  perhaps,  in  Matt.  xvi. 
26,  "For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? "  Next,  it  is  the  world  of  men, — 
humanity  in  its  whole  extent  (Matt.  xiii.  3  8 ;  John  iii.  1 6  ; 
Mark  xiv.  9,  xvi.  15);  then  a  still  closer  definition,  the  earthly 
order  of  things  being  specially  brought  forward  (John  xvi.  21,  28, 
as  to  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  man  and  of  men  generally) ;  also, 
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referring  to  the  men  living  upon  earth,  TOV  KOCT/JLOV  rovrov  (John 
ix.  39).  It  is  also  the  world  of  men,  as  subject  to  the  earthly 
order  of  things  in  contrast  with  God,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  and 
also  in  creation  generally,  sin  prevails  (Matt,  xviii.  7,  v.  14; 
John  vii.  7,  xiv.  17,  22,  xvi.  20,  33,  xvii.  9,  16,  25,  xii.  47, 
vi.  33,  xii.  31,  cf.  xvi.  11,  xiv.  30).  This  sinful  world  thus 
forms  a  contrast  to  those  who  follow  God — devout  believers — 
inasmuch  as  they  are  chosen  out  of  the  world  (John  xv.  19), 
and  are  not  of  it  (John  xv.  19,  xvii.  14,  16).  The  #007*0?  is 
the  whole  body  of  those  living  in  sin  upon  the  earth,  without 
being  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  sin  has  increased  into  a 
power  approaching  enormity.  This  established  condition  must  be 
broken  through  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  overcome. 

In  considering  the  sinful  community  of  living  as  a  whole,  Jesus 
does  not  overlook  its  diversity,  resulting  from  differences  of  ages, 
nationalities,  and  individuals.  This  is  evident  from  the  way  in 
which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  He  judges  men  with  whom  He 
was  not  in  immediate  contact,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.,  where  He  distin 
guishes  four  classes  of  conduct  in  respect  of  God's  word,  or  Matt. 
xxi.  31,  where  He  awards  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  publicans 
in  preference  to  the  Pharisees.  He  also  recognises  the  diversities 
of  nationalities,  by  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  vi. 
32)  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  God  and  a  surrender  to  the 
world.  The  Lord  specially  pointed  to  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Jews,  their  self-exaltation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  theocratic  guidance,  combined  with  their  opposition 
thereto,  as  the  sin  of  His  Jewish  contemporaries,  "  of  this  yeved" 
(Matt.  xii.  38-45,  xvi.  1-4).  The  people,  as  a  body,  were  at 
that  time  perverted  and  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  God  ;  they 
were  refractory  against  God  and  His  revealed  will.  However 
stringent  might  be  the  summons  of  divine  mercy,  they  were 
childishly  self-willed  (Matt.  xi.  15-19).  The  synoptical  gospels 
are  rich  in  expressions  of  this  kind  ;  but  there  are  some  of  a 
similar  character  in  John  (v.  37-47,  viii.  37).  Amid  this  general 
and  comprehensive  perception  of  the  moral  feelings  of  His  con 
temporaries,  we  find  Jesus  especially  characterizing  the  pharisaical 
spirit  as  hypocrisy  (Matt.  vi.  5,  xv.,  and  xxiii. ;  Luke  xviii.  9 ; 
cf.  John  x.  8). 

In  carrying  the  idea  of  sin  beyond  the  bounds  of  humanity,  and 
assuming  a  supernatural  being  to  stand  in  causative  relation  to 
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human  sin,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  absolutely  new  as  con 
trasted  with  the  Old  Covenant.  The  Mosaic  record  of  the  fall 
(Gen.  iii.)  evidently  points  to  sin  which  preceded  that  of  man. 
Human  sin  does  not  appear  as  of  a  primitive  character,  but  as 
induced  by  sin  in  another  quarter.  Satan,  therefore,  presents 
himself,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  same  direct  way  as  subsequently 
(Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7)  ;  also  as  a  hostile  spirit  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2). 
We  likewise  find  destroying  angels  and  demons  mentioned  as 
being  the  objects  of  heathen  worship  (Deut.  xxxii.  1 7  ;  Lev.  xvii. 
7;  Ps.  cvi.  37).  The  general  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  sinful 
development  of  the  spirit-world  had  long  existed  (Job  iv.  1 8,  xv. 
14).  The  progress  of  these  ideas  is,  however,  but  gradual,  because, 
before  all  things,  it  was  requisite  to  keep  the  people  free  from 
any  danger  of  idolatry,  and  devoted  to  the  one  God.  The  nearer 
the  work  of  redemption  approached  maturity,  the  more  necessary 
it  became  that  the  world  of  evil  should  be  unveiled ;  and  this 
was  the  case  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  in  which  latter  period  darkness  itself  came  into  open 
conflict  with  the  light.  A  similar  development  of  this  kind  is  also 
prophesied  during  the  second  appearance  of  the  Lord.  It  is  thus 
evident  how  superficial  that  view  is  which  attributes  this  progress 
of  ideas  to  the  influence  of  foreign  nations. 

Jesus  therefore  presupposes  the  belief  in  Satan  as  a  thing  long 
familiar  to  His  contemporaries,  not,  indeed,  as  an  erroneous  notion, 
but  as  something  actually  true.  In  Matt.  xiii.  19,  38,  and  per 
haps  also  in  ch.  vi.  13,  He  calls  him  o  77-0^7/009.  This  appella 
tion  alternates  with  that  of  5Waz>a?  (Mark  iv.  15)  and  &a/3oA,o? 
(Luke  viii.  12;  Matt.  xiii.  39),  also  e%9pos  (the  enemy  of  God) 
(Luke  x.  19).  Of  similar  signification  is  the  proper  name  EeeX- 
£e/3ouX  (or  rather  Bee\t,e(Bov[3}—dominus  stercoris,  the  remodelled 
name  of  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  which  the  Jews  ascribed  to 
Satan  (Matt.  xii.  24,  27;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15,  18;  Matt, 
x.  25).  The  designation  o  ap^cov  rov  KOCT^OV  TOVTOV  (John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11)  is  also  characteristic;  cf.  the  0eo?  rov 
alwvos  TOVTOV  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  The  Lord  describes  Satan  as  the 
originator  and  the  father  of  human  sin, — as  a  being  standing  in  a 
primitive  and  causative  relation  to  it.  Thus  most  pregnantly, 
John  viii.  44.  In  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  had  so  pertina 
ciously  decided  against  Him  that  they  sought  to  kill  Him,  He 
says  that  their  animosity  against  Him  did  not  proceed  from  a 
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feeling  that  His  works  and  teaching  were  not  of  a  righteous  land, 
but  because  they  were  in  manifest  moral  antagonism  to  their  God 
(ver  40).  That  God  was  not  their  Father,  as  they  said  (ver.  42), 
else  would  they  love  Him  (Jesus),  for  He  had  proceeded  forth 
from  God,  and  had  come  into  the  world.  But  so  far  were  they 
from  loving  Him,  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  His  speech, 
and  could  not  endure  it  (ver.  43).  Therefore  God  was  not  their 
Father;  but  He  would  tell  them,  judging  by  their  mode  of  thought 
and  action,  who  their  father  was.  He  thus  points  out  to  them 
to  whom  they  have  apostatized,  and  from  whom  their  apostasy 
derives  its  origin.  He  then  brings  forward  two  elements  in  the 
&a/3oXo?,  that  He  was  a  murderer  and  a  liar,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  and  that  consequently  now  there  is  no  truth  in  him,  he 
himself  being  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies  (it  is  by  no  means 
implied  by  this  that  he  was  originally  wicked,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  the  highest  created  spirit  has  not  the  truth  absolutely 
in  himself,  but  must  abide  or  maintain  himself  in  it ;  from  which 
it  plainly  follows  that  he  fell  away  to  lies  through  his  own 
agency).  He  has  alienated  himself  from  the  truth  which  is  of  God, 
and  has  opposed  himself  to  it,  and  thereby  also  to  life,  which  is 
also  of  God.  He  is  therefore  a  propagator  of  Oava-ros,  the  disso 
lution  of  life,  destruction  or  death,  and  this,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning — air  apxfj?.  This  beginning  does  not  apply  to  his  life, 
but  to  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  man  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  8). 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  fall  of  man  or  Cain's  deed  is 
here  alluded  to.  Even  if,  as  in  1  John  iii.  12,  the  latter  is  in 
tended  (the  Lord  doubtless  mentioned  murder  on  account  of  the 
murderous  plot  of  the  Jews  against  Him),  the  deeper  sense 
applies  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  advent  of  death  among  the 
race  of  man  ;  so  that  the  causative  connection  with  human  sin  is 
therein  implied.  Cain's  fratricide  was  only  the  immediate  con 
tinuation  of  the  first  sin,  and  in  him  was  manifested  one  element 
of  Satan's  agency,  just  as  in  the  fall  another  was  exhibited,  viz. 
deceit  and  fraud,  which  opened  the  path  for  sin. 

In  this  causative  relation  to  human  sin  Satan  appears  (Matt, 
xiii.  19,  38,  39)  in  the  two  parables,  one  as  to  the  fourfold  sowing 
in  the  arable  field,  and  the  other  as  to  the  enemy  who  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat.  In  the  first,  it  is  Satan  who  took  away  the 
scattered  seed  out  of  the  hearts  of  one  section  of  men,  so  that 
they  could  not  retain  the  divine  word  from  which  the  divine  life 
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was  to  spring  up  in  them,  and  consequently  could  not  be  saved ; 
in  the  other  parable,  the  tares  denote  wicked  men  who  persistently 
oppose  the  divine  word.  Here  also,  as  before,  in  the  explanation, 
and  not  in  the  parable  itself,  He  refers  the  moral  opposition  to 
the  influence  of  Satan,  who,  as  the  enemy,  sowed  the  tares  ;  the 
latter  are  the  viol  rov  Trovrjpov.  Satan's  agency  extends  even  to 
the  (3aai\.eia  rov  Qeov,  for  these  viol  rov  rrovr]pov  exist  in  such 
intimate  community  of  life  with  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  cannot  be  rooted  out  without  endangering  the  latter  also. 
It  specially,  therefore,  follows  from  this,  that  the  causative  agency 
of  Satan  in  promoting  sin  exists  simultaneously  with  the  operation 
of  the  divine  word  and  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  This  is  a 
speaking  testimony  against  the  oft-expressed  rationalistic  view, 
that  the  Lord  asserted  that  satanic  agency  came  to  an  end  with 
His  appearance.  This  influence  is,  however,  not  invincible.  It 
can  be  withstood  by  moral  means,  as  is  evident  from  Luke  xxii. 
31  (cf.  vers.  32  and  46).  Jesus  particularly  reminds  His  disciples 
that,  just  at  that  decisive  epoch,  at  the  end  of  their  discipleship, 
and  looking  forward  to  His  own  death,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
specially  powerful  influence  on  the  part  of  Satan.  He  subsequently 
declares  that  this  time  of  temptation  is  already  entered  on. 

It  likewise  follows  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  Satan  has  a 
kingdom,  a  wide-spreading  sphere  of  action, — a  kingdom,  indeed, 
diversified  with  gradations  of  ranks  and  members,  in  which  he 
rules  (Matt.  xii.  24—26,  45);  he  has  his  angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 
As  the  ruler  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  the  op^wv  rov  Koo-fjbov  rovrov, 
inasmuch  as  the  world  lies  in  wickedness  and  under  the  curse  of 
sin,  by  virtue  of  the  universality  of  the  latter.  Mankind  thus 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the  fast-entwined  com 
plication  of  sin  and  corruption.  Because  the  Son  entered  into 
this  world  in  order  to  release  it  from  this  entanglement,  He  has 
to  'deal  as  a  combatant  with  Satan  and  his  kingdom ;  and  the 
personal  contest  is  brought  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  tempta 
tion  (Matt.  iv.).  This  history  does  not,  indeed,  immediately 
belong  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  in 
directly  referred  to  in  His  statements.  Matt.  xvi.  23  is  an  echo 
of  this  temptation.  In  John  xiv.  3  0  He  alludes  to  His  victory, 
and  in  John  vi.  70  to  His  conflict  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  3,  53).  The 
whole  world  of  men,  banded  against  Jesus,  form  a  part  of  the 
power  of  darkness ;  but  for  tin's  very  reason  the  prince  of  this 
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world  is  judged  and  condemned  "by  His  work  (John  xvi.  11). 
But,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  a  continuous  course  of  opposi 
tion  to  the  work  of  Christ  pervades  the  whole  realization  of 
redemption  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Luke  xxii.). 

Another  peculiar  element  of  satanic  agency  must,  however,  be 
alluded  to.  Jesus  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  afford  us  any  instruc 
tion  on  this  subject,  but  still  He  so  often  spoke  as  to  a  certain 
physical  and  psychical  influence  of  Satan  which  to  some  extent 
overstepped  the  immediately  visible,  and  placed  this  subject  in  so 
practical  a  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  which  He  announced, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  His 
teaching.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Jewish  people  attributed  certain  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  to  the  influence  of  demons :  this  was  the  so-called 
possession  ~by  devils.  The  Sa^tow^o/zez'ot  were  not  those  morally 
subdued  by  Satan  (as  to  whom  the  Lord  expresses  Himself 
quite  differently,  Luke  xxii.  3  ;  John  xiii.  2),  but  those  who  were 
suffering  both  in  body  and  mind  (Luke  viii.  27),  who  had  a 
irvev^a  Sai/ji.  afcaOaprov  (Luke  iv.  33,  vi.  18).  A  woman  also  is 
spoken  of  who  had  a  Trvev^a  aa6eveias,  a  spirit  which  caused 
the  infirmity  (Luke  xiii.  11,  cf.  16).  Some  of  them  were  called 
lunatics  (Matt  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  their  malady  being  supposed  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The 
Evangelist  John,  who  does  not  relate  any  healing  of  demoniacs, 
was  familiar  with  the  SCLLIJLOVLOV  c^ew  (cf.  vii.  20,  viii.  48-52, 
x.  20).  It  is  related  of  Jesus  that  He  healed  many  possessed 
with  devils.  Sometimes  it  is  told  but  briefly  (Matt.  iv.  24 ; 
Mark  i.  34;  Matt.  viii.  16;  Mark  i.  39,  iii.  11,  12;  Luke 
vi.  18),  sometimes  with  detailed  descriptions  and  representations 
of  the  facts.  We  are  also  told  that  Jesus  communicated  to  His 
disciples  the  power  to  cast  out  devils  (Mark  iii.  15  ;  Luke  ix.  1), 
and  that  they  henceforth  did  it  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  x.  17); 
although  in  one  case  the  attempt  of  the  disciples  was  in  vain, 
whereupon  the  Lord,  recognising  their  unbelief  as  the  cause  of 
their  failure,  with  one  word  accomplished  the  cure  (cf.  Matt.  xvii. 
14-21).  On  this  occasion,  and  also  in  several  other  cases,  He 
expressly  explains  Himself  on  this  subject  (Matt.  xii.  43-45), 
comparing  the  only  temporary  cure  of  a  demoniac  with  the  mental 
indecision  of  His  contemporaries,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent 
calls,  maintained  as  a  body  the  utmost  indifference  towards  the 
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Lord,  and  the  might  of  God's  impending  kingdom.  This  explana 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  commission  and  power  of  healing 
conferred  on  the  disciples,  renders  it  perfectly  clear  how  earnestly 
the  Lord  desired  that  His  disciples  should  believe  that  these  evils 
^uere  to  lie  attributed  to  Satanic  influences.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  He  (and  all  Holy  Scripture  with  Him)  understands  sin, 
and  defines  the  relation  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to  sin,  and, 
further,  the  relation  of  sin  to  evil,  and  to  the  disturbance  and 
dissolution  of  life  (death  in  its  most  diversified  sense),  completely 
correspond  with  the  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the  connection  of  these 
maladies,  partly  with  sin  and  evil  generally,  and  partly  with 
Satan.  The  physical  sufferings  which  principally  showed  them 
selves  in  these  men  were  sometimes  spasms  and  convulsions 
(Mark  i.  23,  26;  Luke  iv.  33,  35),  especially  epilepsy  (Matt. 
xvii.  14),  sometimes  dumbness  (Luke  xi.  14  ;  Matt.  ix.  32),  or 
both  dumbness  and  blindness  together  (Matt.  xii.  22),  and  some 
times,  at  least  once,  paralytic  deformity  (Luke  xiii.  11).  In 
several  cases  manifest  mental  disturbances  were  combined  with 
these  physical  sufferings.  In  the  instance  of  the  man  afflicted 
with  spasms  and  convulsions  there  was  an  interruption  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  in  the  Gadarene  demoniac  the  malady  had 
generally  the  appearance  of  raving  insanity  (Matt.  viii.  28 ; 
cf.  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26-39).  Whether  mental  disturbances 
were  combined  with  the  physical  malady  in  other  cases  is  not 
evident  from  the  accounts  given,  although  it  is  probable,  because 
the  declaration  of  the  demoniacal  influence  may  thus  be  most 
readily  understood.  Both  Greeks  and  Eomans  shared  these  ideas 
(epilepsy  was  the  morbus  sacer).  The  statements  of  Hippocrates 
also  agree  with  this,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  connection  between 
epilepsy  and  mental  aberration  as  a  peculiar  species  of  imbecility. 
The  very  varied  kinds  of  Saifjiovi£6fj,evoi  were  thus  outwardly 
indicated.  The  Lord,  however,  everywhere  speaks  in  essentially 
the  same  way  as  to  the  invisible  cause.  Rationalism  seeks  to 
attribute  these  utterances  to  a  giving  way  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to 
prevalent  ideas.  But  any  accommodation  to  erroneous  opinions, 
any  positive  yielding  to  them  which  would  amount  to  an  approval 
and  confirmation  of  them,  is,  in  the  view  of  any  impartial  person, 
a  tendenc}7  very  far  removed  from  the  character  of  our  Lord,  as 
manifested  in  His  mode  of  action.  In  everything  He  desired  to 
point  out  the  path,  and  not  to  follow  others ;  and  in  every  case, 
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when  truth  and  falsehood  were  in  question,  He  was  wont  to  ex 
press  Himself  frankly,  even  when  most  in  opposition  to  the 
mightiest  among  the  people, — always,  however,  with  that  didactic 
wisdom  which  befitted  the  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  always, 
too,  with  the  veracity  which  put  aside  everything  which  favoured 
error  and  falsehood.  Although  here  and  there,  in  the  wisdom  of 
His  teaching,  He  seemed  to  shun  controversy,  yet  this  was  always 
so  done  that  the  error  and  delusion  which  were  the  matters  in 
question  were  on  His  part  always  fully  exposed,  although  per 
haps  at  first  in  an  indirect  mode.  It  was  very  different  in  respect 
to  the  ideas  we  are  considering.  He  did  nothing  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  derived  from  the  Old  Testament 
as  to  Satan,  the  Satanic  kingdom,  etc.,  as  e.g.  He  must  necessarily 
have  done  (if  it  were  erroneous)  in  the  case  recorded  in  Matt, 
xvii.  14.  Against  this  view  not  even  a  single  inference  which 
can  stand  its  ground  can  be  derived  from  the  whole  of  His 
teaching  as  to  God  and  man,  sin  and  grace.  Not  only,  however, 
has  He  said  nothing  whatever  against  these  ideas,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  which,  too,  is  the  main  point,  He  has  so  spoken  and 
taught,  that  we  must  admit  them  among  the  body  of  His  teaching, 
especially  the  theory  of  this  physical  and  psychical  influence  of 
demons.  He  expressly  stated  that  the  casting  out  of  devils  was 
a  conquest  of  Satan  by  One  stronger  than  he  (Matt.  xii.  22  ff. ; 
Mark  iii.  2  3  ff. ;  Luke  xi.  2 1  ff.),  and  that  it  was  as  it  were  an  actual 
proof  that,  with  the  arrival  of  this  stronger  One,  the  kingdom  of  God 
had  come  into  the  kingdom  in  which  the  strong  one  had  before 
ruled.  He  speaks  similarly  (Luke  xiii.  10-17)  of  the  loosing  of 
the  bonds  of  Satan  as  an  action  arising  from  His  humane  love. 
It  is  evident  here,  just  as  in  the  conferring  of  the  power  of  healing 
on  His  disciples,  that  He  connects  this  destruction  of  Satan's 
work  with  His  own  work  of  redemption,  and  Satan  himself,  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  with  man's  sin  and  need  of  redemption. 

In  this  very  teaching  mans  complete  need  of  redemption  fully 
presents  itself.  Man  can  only  be  set  free  by  the  power  and 
grace  of  God.  The  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  Satan  is  included 
in  the  sphere  of  redemption ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord  speaks  of 
an  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  him  and  his  dyyeXois  (Matt.  xxv. 
41).  No  scheme  of  redemption  for  these  fallen  creatures  is  any 
where  spoken  of;  but  we  may  perceive  an  enormous  extent  of 
long-sufferance  exercised  towards  them  during  the  whole  course 
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of  man's  history.  At  the  last  judgment  Satan's  trial  will 
come  to  an  end,  but  it  is  not  anywhere  stated  that  the  work  of 
redemption  avails  for  him.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  afforded 
us,  even  as  regards  men,  a  glance  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  by  which 
•we  see  that  sin  may  attain  to  such  a  pitch  that  for  it  there  is  no 
forgiveness  either  in  this  or  the  future  alcov.  At  this  point  man's 
sin  is  allied  to  Satan's  not  merely  in  its  similarity,  but  in  its 
essence.  This  constitutes  the  lapse  into  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32). 

§  29.  The  Subject  of  Redemption — Redeeming  Power. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  sin  in  mankind,  ivc  have, 
in  the  first  place,  only  the  negative  result,  that  redeeming  power  does 
not  exist  in  man.  As  regards  the  positive  side,  we  perceive  that 
the  Lord  points  out  God  generally,  and  especially  Gods  love  as  the 
redeeming  principle  ;  but  in  doing  this  He  always  represents 
Himself,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  real  Redeemer,  by  whose  inter 
position  redemption  is  completed.  He  refers  the  redemption  to 
God  generally,  first  in  synoptical  passages,  especially  in  parables, 
in  which  redemption  is  represented  as  being  founded  on  God, 
God's  will,  and  particularly  God's  pity  (Matt,  xviii.  12-14). 
It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  one  should  be  lost ;  just  as  a 
good  shepherd,  if  but  one  of  his  hundred  sheep  be  lost,  will  not 
suffer  it  to  go  astray.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  this  lost  one 
the  exclusive  object  of  his  care  and  trouble,  the  successful  result 
of  which  is  his  greatest  joy.  Thus  it  is  not  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish :  cf. 
ver.  10,  in  reference  to  the  children  vers.  1,  2.  Likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  creditor  (Matt,  xviii.  27  ff.),  and  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  account  of  the  rich  young  man  (Matt.  xix.  26). 
In  these  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  therefore  God  to  whom 
the  deliverance  from  the  corruption  of  sin  and  man's  introduction 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  are  simply  and  generally  attributed. 
But  although  in  these  passages  the  merciful  God  is  represented 
as  the  general  principle  of  redemption,  the  more  definite  idea  is 
not  excluded,  which  presents  itself  in  other  utterances,  as  in  the 
parables  in  which  Jesus  points  out  His  own  interposition  (cf. 
Matt.  xxii.  2  ff.;  Luke  xx.  9-18;  Matt.  xxv.  1-13,  as  to  the 
marriage-feast,  the  vineyard,  and  the  virgins).  So  also  in  the 
passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (ch.  vi.  38-40,  iv.  34),  which 
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attribute  redemption  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  still  with 
essential  reference  to  the  interposition  of  the  Son, — the  only- 
begotten  Son  being  generally  represented  as  the  direct  and  original 
object  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  this  beatifying  love  being  trans 
mitted  from  the  Son  to  believers,  and  diffused  among  them  (John 
iii.  16,  xiv.  23,  xvii.  26,  v.  20).  In  harmony  with  this  is 
the  heavenly  approbation  manifested  at  Jesus'  baptism  and  glori 
fication  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5).  His  teaching  as  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  being  the  groundwork  of  the  redemption  which  is 
effected  through  the  Son,  follows  also  from  a  comparison  of  the 
evSoKia  in  the  above-named  passages  and  in  Matt.  xi.  26,  with 
the  6e\7]fjia  in  ch.  xviii.  14. 

According  to  the  united  statements  of  the  evangelists,  Jesus 
expressly  declares  Himself  to  be  the  Redeemer,  the  entire  purport  of 
their  narratives  affording  the  proof  that  He  looked  upon  His 
own  person  as  the  centre  round  which  everything  moved,  and 
on  which  everything  depended.  In  the  three  first  evangelists,  in 
whom  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom  prevails,  He  places  His  own 
person  in  essential  relation  to  this  kingdom;  and,  as  the  nature 
of  the  former  is  represented  as  being  distinctly  stamped  by  His 
miracles,  its  importance  is  made  evident  by  the  requirement  of 
faith  in  Him  as  the  condition  of  this  miraculous  help.  In  John, 
where  the  positive  idea  of  redemption,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  £o>?7  prevails,  the  Lord  describes  Himself  as  the  Life  and  the 
Giver  of  it. 

The   utterances    in   which   Jesus   designates    Himself   as   the 

Messiah  will  be   further   considered   in   8    30.       We   will  here 

•) 

mention  some  passages  from  the  synoptical  discourses,  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  redemption  specially  presents  itself.  Among 
these  is  Matt.  ix.  12,  13,  in  which  Jesus  says  that  He  was  the 
physician  for  the  spiritually  sick,  and  that  He  had  come  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance ;  also  (Luke  xix.  1 0  ;  Matt,  xviii.  1 1  ; 
Luke  v.  32)  that  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Likewise  (Matt.  xx.  28)  that  He  had  not  come  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, — indeed,  to  give  His  life  as 
a  ransom,  as  the  price  for  the  deliverance  of  many  from  sin  and 
its  corruption.  He  therefore  sheds  His  blood  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  in  which  is  afforded  the  most  important  idea  of  redemption. 
In  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47,  He  it  is  in  whose  name  alone  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  can  and  must  be  preached  to  all  nations. 
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In  Matt.  xi.  28  He  it  is  who  gives  comfort  and  rest  to  all  the 
spiritually  distressed  and  miserable,  if,  indeed,  they  take  upon 
them  His  yoke ;  and,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Son  to  whom  the 
Father  has  committed  everything,  no  one  can  know  the  Father 
but  he  to  whom  the  Son  has  revealed  Him  (ver.  27).  True 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Father,  comfort  and  rest  to  the 
soul,  are  all  therefore  brought  about  through  the  Son,  to  whom 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18-20)  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  Thus  forcibly,  in  the  synoptical  discourses, 
does  Jesus  declare  that  it  is  He  through  whom  the  redemption  of 
man  is  effected;  and  this  representation  of  Himself,  and  the 
proof  of  it,  appear  in  the  synoptical  gospels  as  the  aim  of  the 
Lord  in  His  discourses,  and  as  the  work  which  He  describes  as 
committed  to  Him.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  which  contains  many  pregnant  declarations  as  to  the  aim 
and  end  of  His  appearance  upon  earth,  and  as  to  His  work. 
Thus,  in  John  iii.  16,  17,  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  His  mission 
(on  which  the  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  God  depends)  to  save 
from  the  corruption  of  sin,  and  to  communicate  the  far)  alcovio? 
through  faith  in  Him.  It  is  through  faith  in  Him  that  man  hath 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  In  ch.  vi.,  with  respect  to  the  aim 
of  His  appearance,  He  represents  Himself  as  the  bread  of  life 
which  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  as  the  Giver  of  eternal 
life  (ver.  2  7) ;  and  that,  consequently,  at  the  last  day,  the  resurrec 
tion  should  be  given  through  faith  in  Him,  who  had  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  had  afforded  His  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
salvation  and  life  of  the  world  (ver.  51-58).  According  to 
John  viii.  12,  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  which  affords 
quickening  light  to  all-  that  believe  in  Him :  it  is  He  alone  who 
can  rightly  set  free  from  sin  (vers.  31-37),  through  faith  in  Him 
who  is  without  sin  (vers.  45,  46).  According  to  ch.  x.,  He  is  the 
good  Shepherd  who  gives  true  life  and  the  fulness  thereof  to  the 
sheep  which  hear  His  voice  (ver.  10),  and  for  this  purpose 
voluntarily  lays  down  His  life.  In  ch.  xi.  He  is  Himself  the 
Eesurrection  and  the  Life,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  is 
superior  to  death  (vers.  25,  26).  According  to  ch.  xii.  24,  32, 
the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  to  draw 
all  men  to  Himself,  must  fall  like  a  corn  of  wheat  to  the  earth. 
In  ch.  xiv.  6,  He  it  is  through  whom  alone  man  cometh  to  the 
Father.  He  hath  overcome  the  world ;  on  which  account  His 
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disciples  may  be  of  good  cheer  (xvi.  33);  and  His  going  away 
brings  about  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (xvi.  7).  He  has 
the  power  (xvii.  2,  3,  6)  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  men.  He 
manifests  to  them  God's  name,  in  order  that  God's  love  may  pass 
from  Him  (the  Son)  to  them,  and  that  they  through  Him  may 
obtain  a  share  in  His  everlasting  glory. 

From  all  these  expressions,  both  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
also  in  the  synoptical  discourses,  it  may  be  plainly  inferred  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  pitying  love  of  God  and  the  divine  counsel  in 
general  which  is  pointed  out  by  Jesus  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
redemption,  but  also  and  especially  His  own  person,  in  which 
dwells  the  fulness  of  divine  life,  and  the  complete  divine  power 
for  the  communication  of  this  life  to  men  ;  also  as  being  the  per 
son  through  whom  redemption  is  effected,  and  with  whom  men 
must  have  communion  in  faith,  in  order  to  have  a  share  of  this 
redemption,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparison  to  a  vine  and  its 
branches.  Salvation  proceeds  from  God,  hit  it  is  'bound  up  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  through  whom  it  is  effected  and  proffered.  Thus 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  salvation  assumes  a  peculiar  shape,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  already  tended  in  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  inasmuch  as  all  prophecy  points  out  some  personality  on 
which  salvation  is  to  be  based.  This,  then,  also  was  the  im 
pression  made  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  His  teaching,  and  His 
intercourse  with  men,  both  on  His  disciples  and  all  those  round 
Him.  Thus,  indeed,  they  express  themselves  (John  vi.  68,  69  ; 
cf.  Matt.  xvi.  16,  also  Acts  iv.  11,  12).  We  find  a  similar  impres 
sion  made  on  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  42),  and  likewise  on  Mary 
and  Martha  (John  xi.  27). 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  ele 
ments  of  the  teaching  as  to  redeeming  power. 

§  30.   The  Subject  of  Redemption — The  Relation  of  the  Redeemer  to 
the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

It  is  so  evident  that  Jesus  recognised  in  His  work  a  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament,  that  it  needs  no  proof.  The  fact  has  not, 
indeed,  been  denied,  but  has  been  explained  from  a  rationalistic 
point  of  view  as  an  accommodation  to  circumstances.  But  the 
accounts  of  the  evangelists  show  that  it  was  done  with  perfect 
earnestness.  It  was  also  done,  not  merely  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  and  the  scribes,  but  also  before  His  apostles  (Matt. 
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xxvi.  24,  31;  Luke  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  44),  indeed,  even  in  prayer 
(John  xvii.  12).  There  was  in  Him  a  fundamental  idea  which 
pervaded  His  whole  consciousness.  He  knew  that  His  appearance 
was  necessarily  predicted  and  prepared  for  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  therefore  in  the  various  predictions,  and  also  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  of  revelation,  and  the 
development  of  the  theocratic  people,  He  found  a  prophecy  as  to 
His  person  and  work,  and  a  clearing  of  the  way  for  His  appear 
ance.  He  also  recognised  a  necessity  in  His  life  and  appearance, 
which  was  based  on,  and  revealed  by,  this  prophecy  and  pre 
paration. 

The  main  question,  therefore,  is,  how  He  denned  His  relation 
to  the  Old  Covenant  when  He  testifies  as  to  Himself.  This,  in 
general,  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  main  fact,  that  He  de 
clared  Himself  to  le  the  Messiah ;  and,  connected  with  this,  that 
during  the  period  of  His  teaching  He  confined  His  ministry 
within  the  limits  of  the  theocratic  people.  On  this  point  He 
made  a  forcible  declaration  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitish  woman 
(Matt.  xv.  24;  Mark  vii.  27).  He  recognised  it  as  a  moral 
necessity,  so  long  as  He  abode  upon  earth,  that  He  should  not 
deprive  His  nation  of  any  part  of  His  ministry ;  and  finding  Him 
self  at  that  moment  on  the  heathen  frontier,  He  desired  to  make 
known  to  His  disciples  and  others  that  He  did  not  intend  to 
transfer  His  ministry  to  others,  and  thus  act  contrary  to  His 
special  Messianic  destination.  He  also  distinctly  declares  Himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  by  accepting  the  acknowledgment  of  His  dis 
ciples  to  this  effect.  Thus  in  John  i.  3  5  ff.,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  disciples,  one  by  one,  made  up  their  minds  about  Him;  also  in 
Matt.  xvi.  1 3  ff.,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  His  first  year  of  teaching, 
Peter  uttered  this  confession  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles.  He 
by  no  means  repelled  the  salutation  of  the  people  when  they  wel 
comed  Him  as  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxi.  15,  16).  He  had,  indeed, 
called  it  forth  by  the  prophetico-symbolical  form  of  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  To  the  Baptist's  disciples  He  confessed  Himself 
to  be  "  He  that  should  come  "  (Matt.  xi.  5).  To  individuals  He 
expressly  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (e.g.  John  iv.  26, 
ix.  37,  x.  25),  and  likewise  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  a  solemn 
emphatic  asseveration  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).  He  made  this  claim  011 
the  latter  occasion,  although  He  knew  that  it  would  bring  about 
His  death.  Even  if  we  did  not  possess  all  these  utterances  of 
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Jesus,  we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  after 
His  death  His  disciples  maintained  and  preached  that  He  was 
the  Messiah. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  how  soon  the  Lord 
announced  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (cf.  §  12).  Strauss  says  : 
"  Jesus,  having  been  at  first  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  latter  only  took  the  same  position  as  the 
Baptist  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  although  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit.  It  was  but  gradually  that  He  elevated  Himself  to  the  idea 
of  being  Himself  the  Messiah ;  and  whenever  this  notion  was  ex 
pressed  by  others,  He  was  terrified  to  hear  others  utter  what  He 
Himself  scarcely  ventured  to  suppose."  Truly  this  would  have 
been  but  a  sorry  hero  to  remodel  the  moral  world  !  And  yet  it 
is  a  fact,  that  a  revolution  in  mankind  dates  from  the  appearance 
of  Jesus.  That  a  person  from  whom  a  new  era  for  humanity  was 
to  proceed  should  be  represented  as  thus  timid  and  wavering,  is 
an  idea  which  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  exegetical 
arguments  also  do  not  stand  their  ground.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  only  the  declarations  of  Christ  concerning 
Himself,  and  the  opinions  of  His  adherents  concerning  Him, 
maintain  their  consistency,  and  that  in  the  synoptical  books  there 
are  vacillations  and  relapses.  But  even  in  John,  Jesus  manifests 
Himself  sometimes  openly  and  sometimes  more  reservedly.  Only 
compare,  for  example,  ch.  ii.  4  with  the  conversation  with  Mco- 
demus  (ch.  iii.)  and  the  statements  in  ch.  xi.  24  if.  (cf.  §  12). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  quite  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  synoptical  accounts,  what  is  it  but  a  wisely 
calculated  and  yet  unmistakeable  Messianic  discourse  (cf.  particu 
larly  the  emphasis  laid  on  His  own  person  in  ch.  v.  11,  vii.  21-24)? 
Moreover,  His  further  ministry,  His  prescriptions  to  His  disciples, 
His  teaching,  and  His  miracles,  are  not  all  these  the  very  things 
which  He  Himself  characterized  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xi.  5)  ?  It 
is,  besides,  said  that  the  fact  of  His  gradually  growing  conscious 
ness  may  be  inferred  from  His  forbidding  (even  in  the  synoptical 
gospels)  the  divulging  of  His  name  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  viii.  3  0 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  20;  Mark  ix.  9;  Matt.  xvii.  9;  Luke  ix.  21),  and 
from  His  appearing  to  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  of  some  other  per 
son  than  Himself  (Matt.  x.  23,  xiii.  37,  xvi.  27,  ch.  xxiv.).  But 
even  in  the  synoptical  gospels  He  never  repels  any  acknowledg 
ment  of  His  Messiahship  (Matt.  viii.  10-13,  ix.  18-26).  He  is 
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also  zealous  against  any  attacks  on  His  personal  dignity  as  a 
divine  ambassador  and  worker  of  miracles  (Matt.  xii.  24-27). 
Perhaps,  however,  He  was  desirous  that  He  should  be  recognised 
by  His  works  as  well  as  by  His  direct  statements ;  and  this  is  a 
wish  which  betrays  no  vacillation,  but  is  fully  justifiable.  Every 
where,  however,  He  deals  with  His  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
Messiah  with  that  didactic  wisdom  which  was  due  to  the  subject, 
and  in  each  particular  case  acts  according  to  the  nature  and  sus 
ceptibility  of  those  with  whom  He  had  to  do.  He  was  compelled 
to  act  thus,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  successful  result  of  His 
testimony  as  to  Himself.  He  was  also  obliged  to  modify  the 
prevailing  ideas  as  to  a  Messiah,  and,  in  conjunction  with  this,  to 
speak  of  His  own  person,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  more 
reservedly ;  but  there  is,  in  reality,  no  shadow  of  a  proof  that  He 
ever  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  a  third  person. 

As  the  Messiah  and  Fulfiller  of  the  ne\v  covenant,  it  is  Jesus 
in  whom  tile  old  covenant  attains  its  accomplishment.  As  such, 
He  recognises  most  eminently  the  divine  character  of  tlic  Old 
Testament  dispensation  (John  iv.  22).  Salvation,  which  is  here 
considered  as  something  future,  is  "of  the  Jews"  through  the 
revelation  afforded  them,  and  has  its  source-point  in  that  people, 
owing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  they  possessed. 
The  divine  character  of  this  dispensation  is  thus  acknowledged. 
He  fixes  a  limit  to  this  dispensation  in  John  the  Baptist  (Matt. 
xi.  12  ;  Luke  xvi.  16).  He  ascribes  divine  authority  to  the  scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  He  often  appeals ;  in  virtue 
of  which  authority  both  belief  and  obedience  are  due  to  them 
from  men,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  these 
scriptures  "  must  be  fulfilled."  He  speaks  of  them,  using  various 
terms  which  were  current  among  the  Jews,  such  as  rypa(f>rj  and 
ypcKpai  (John  x.  35,  v.  39  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  54),  and  vopos  (John  x.  34). 
In  other  places  the  Pentateuch  is  understood  by  this  latter  ex 
pression  (Matt.  xii.  5) ;  or  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Luke  xvi.  31) ; 
or  even  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  v.  17,  vii.  12,  xxii.  40, 
cf.  xi.  13  ;  Luke  xvi.  16) ;  or  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  (Matt, 
xxvi.  56  ;  Luke  xviii.  31,  ra  yeypafjL/jLeva  Sia  rwv  TrpocfrijT&v). 

The  complex  of  the  Old  Testament  books  contains  elements  of 
two  kinds, — Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  the  law  and  prophecy.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  enters  into  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  these  two  elements  of  the  dispensation  (Matt.  v.  17-19), 
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and  ascribes  especially  to  the  law  a  divine  origin,  and  there 
fore  inviolable  stability :  not  the  least  of  the  commandments  was 
to  be  set  aside  (c£  Luke  xvi  17).  He  therefore  elsewhere  ap 
peals  to  the  divine  law  of  the  old  covenant  (Matt  xv.  3-6).  In 
Matt  xxii  35-40  He  distinguishes  the  two  greatest  command 
ments, — the  love  of  God,  and  of  your  neighbour ;  and  the  ques 
tion  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  inherit  eternal  life  is  referred  by 
Him  to  the  commandments  of  the  law  (Luke  x.  26  ff.).  He  goes 
further  than  this,  and  interprets  the  law,  referring  it,  as  with°the 
rich  young  man  (Matt  six.  16  ff),  to  the  innermost  grounds  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  showing  how  He  fulfilled  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  law  is  also  contained  in  the  prophets,  especially  an  inculcation 
of  its  spirit  Hence,  in  Matt  viL  12,  Jesus  brings  forward  the  love 
of  one's  neighbour  as  the  purport  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
prophets  also, — that  is,  their  moral  purport  The  second  element 
is  prophecy.  The  Lord  says  even  of  Moses  that  he  had  written 
of  Him  (John  v.  45-47).  This  prophecy  is  recognised  by  Him 
as  divine,  and  therefore  authentic;  and  He  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  Scripture  must  be  fulfilled  (Matt  xxvi  54,  xvi. 
21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  46  ;  John  xiii  18,  xvii  12).  Hence  the  expres 
sion  Bel  or  eBei :  it  must  be  done,  because  only  thus  can  the  divine 
prediction  and  ordinance  be  realized  (Luke  YYJJ  37).  The  Scrip 
tures  cannot  be  broken  (John  x.  35),  because  it  is  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  counsel 

In  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Matt,  v.  18,  19  ;  Luke  xvi  29), 
there  is,  therefore,  the  absolute  rule  of  life  for  Israelites  and  man. 
The  Lord  also  appeals  to  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  thus  recognises  their  authority  (Matt  xii  3,  4,  42  ; 
Luke  iv.  25-27 ;  John  iii  14).  But  He  especially  declares  that 
the  Scriptures  testify  of  Him,  and  must  be  fulfilled  in  Him  (John 
v.  39).  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  passages  in  the  synoptical 
gospels  in  which  He  refers  prophecies  to  His  own  life,  or,  as  a 
proof  of  His  Messiahship,  brings  forward  Messianic  features  in 
prophecy  which  are  realized  in  His  life  (Matt  XL  4  •  c£  Is.  xxxv 
5,  Ixi  1). 

He  expressly  lays  down  His  relation  to  the  Old  Testament, 

that  it  was  His  personal  destination  to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament  dis 
pensation  (Matt  v.  17);  as  in  Matt  xxi  38,  He  is  the  heir  of 
the  vineyard,  to  whom  it  will  revert  In  this  idea  of  fulfilment 
in  Christ's  person  the  two  aspects  of  His  relation  to  the  Old 
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Testament — the  accomplishment  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen 
sation,  and  its  cessation  in  its  temporal  form — are  most  unequi 
vocally  contained. 

In  the  first  place,  that  through  Him  the  essential  purport  and 
aim  of  this  dispensation  must  attain  accomplishment :  in  this,  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  institutions  of  the  old 
covenant  are  comprehended.  Because  He  is  called  to  this  charge 
of  positive  fulfilment,  He  therefore  declares  so  forcibly  and  decidedly 
that  the  very  least  of  its  commandments  may  not  be  broken  (Matt. 
v.  18,  19  ;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  ly).  But  He  does  not  imply  that  every 
thing  is  to  remain  just  as  it  is,  but  that  nothing  in  it  is  without 
its  true  import  and  its  high-abiding  aim ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
remains,  in  that  it  is  fulfilled.  The  TrA/^wo-at  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  teaching, — teaching  and  doing  being  both  implied.  The 
people  must  of  course  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will, 
but  the  execution  of  that  will  by  the  Lord's  people  forms  also  a 
part  of  the  fulfilment. 

In  this  TrX^pwom  the  cessation  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa 
tion  is  also  involved,  that  is,  as  regards  its  temporal  economy,  or 
everything  in  it  which  was  merely  preparatory,  and  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  That  this  follows  from  the  ir'hrjpcocrai  is  shown 
by  a  multitude  of  the  Lord's  utterances  both  in  John  and  the 
synoptical  gospels.  Among  them  is  that  (Matt.  xii.  8  ;  cf.  Mark 
ii.  28  ;  Luke  vi.  5)  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.  His  claim  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
must  apply  to  the  whole  temporal  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  He  declares  His  blood  to  be  that  of  a 
new  covenant,  and  that  His  death,  in  that  it  brings  about  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant  between 
God  and  man,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  covenant  con 
cluded  on  Sinai  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  11,  viii.  6-8).  That  which  is  re 
corded  in  Ex.  xxiv.  8  was  now  done  with  higher  potency,  and 
the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  is  fulfilled.  In  announcing  the 
realization  of  the  new  covenant,  He  also  announces  the  rejection  of 
the  Israclitish  people,  as  the  national  object  of  theocracy :  cf.  the 
conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  38,  43, 
44;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke  xx.  18).  This  rejection  is  the  conse 
quence  of  the  denial  and  slaying  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
theocracy,  who  was  the  Lord  of  God's  kingdom  now  appearing 
upon  earth,  which  was  no  longer  to  have,  like  the  old  covenant,  a 
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special  national  groundwork  in  the  Jewish  people,  but  was  to  be 
given  to  all  men,  who  shall  find  one  common  unity  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Luke  xiii.  29;  Matt.  viii.  11).  In  conformity  with 
this,  the  Lord  predicts  a  destruction  of  the  temple  (Matt.  xxiv.  1  ff. ; 
Mark  xiii.  1  if. ;  Luke  xxi.  5,  6).  With  this  temple  the  Mosaic 
worship,  especially  as  a  sacrificial  service,  was  bound  up,  and  with 
it  the  national  existence,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  was  to  be 
subverted  (Luke  xxi.  20).  The  people  were  to  "be  scattered  "until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  This  is  their  well-merited 
sentence  (Luke  xxi.  23,  24,  xix.  41-44;  Matt.  xxiv.). 

The  Lord  speaks  in  a  like  manner  in  John  ix.  21,  23,  24. 
On  the  advent  of  the  true  worship,  the  service  of  God  in  Jerusalem 
will  cease.  This  cessation  is  therefore  a  progress  to  the  end 
desired  by  God.  In  John  x.  16  Jesus  speaks  of  other  sheep 
which  are  not  of  this  fold,  and  of  the  future,  when  there  shall  be 
one  flock  and  one  Shepherd.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  an  antici 
pation  of  the  formation  of  a  people  and  kingdom  of  God  which 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  merely  national  limits.  Hitherto  the 
temple  had  formed,  as  a  centre,  the  connecting  band  for  God's 
people  ;  henceforth  their  point  of  union  was  to  be  in  Christ. 
The  passage,  John  ii.  19,  one  of  the  earliest  utterances  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  time  of  His  first  Messianic  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  is  also  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  31.  The  Subject  of  Redemption — Tlie  Person  and  Circumstances  of 

the  Redeemer. 

That  portion  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  which  belong  to  this 
subject  have  been  already  spoken  of  when  considering  the 
teaching  as  to  the  Son.  In  this  general  idea  we  have  only  to 
distinguish  the  distinct  and  direct  reference  of  person  and  circum 
stances  to  the  work  of  redemption. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  not  forget  that  He  never 
speaks  of  the  redemption  as  something  apart  from  Himself,  but 
always  as  the  very  operation  of  His  person,  and  as  standing  in 
inseparable  relation  to  it,  and  its  circumstances  and  course  of 
action.  Thus  everything  in  Him,  both  the  divine  element  of 
His  nature  and  His  coming  from  the  Father,  and  also  the  element 
of  His  human  lowliness  on  earth,  and  His  condescension  even  to 
death,  are  placed  in  relation  to  His  work.  The  simplest  and 
most  general  expression  for  this  idea  is,  that  God  sent  Him  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  as  in  the  very  sending  the 
divinely  human  character  of  His  person  is  implied.  That  He 
possesses  the  life  of  the  Father,  and  also  gives  it ;  that  the  com 
munion  of  believers  with  the  Father  is  included  in  that  of  the 
Father  with  the  Son;  that  their  future  glory  is  a  partaking  in 
His  glory  ;  that  His  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  heavenly  things 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  His  teaching  ;  His  death  and  His 
resurrection, — all  these  facts  are  "but  more  detailed  expressions 
of  this  oneness  of  His  work  and  His  person.  Sometimes  He 
presents  more  prominently  the  divine,  and  sometimes  the  human, 
aspect  of  His  person;  but  that  they  are  joint  attributes  is  shown 
by  the  attestations  of  His  eminence,,  such  as  the  judging  in 
Johnv.  22  ff.,  being  so  emphatically  brought  into  connection  with 
His  humanity. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  main  points  which  we  note, 
although  the  first  only  occurs  in  the  discourses  in  John's  Gospel, 
namely,  His  prc-existence  (cf.  §  22)  and  the  divinely  human  state. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  an  earthly  and  heavenly  existence. 
Into  the  former  has  He  come  (John  xvii.  4,  11).  The  deep 
humiliation  of  His  sufferings  and  death  are  clearly  brought 
forward  by  Him  as  special  conditions  of  His  life  (Matt,  xvii.),  and 
likewise  His  resurrection.  The  heavenly  condition  which  was  to 
follow  is  sometimes  distinctly  announced  by  Jesus  as  going  to  the 
Father  and  Icing  with  Him  (John  vi.  61,  xvi.  5),  and  sometimes 
is  made  known  by  the  promise  of  His  return  and  His  presence 
with  believers.  By  this  latter  intimation  the  reference  of  this 
heavenly  condition  to  the  work  of  salvation  is  made  clear ;  as 
respects  the  earthly  condition,  it  is  self-evident ;  and  even  of  His 
pre-existence  He  has  intimated  this  same  relation  in  His  remark 
able  words,  that  Abraham  had  rejoiced  to  see  His  clay,  and  had 
seen  it  and  was  glad  (John  viii.  56  ff.).  Thus  the  circumstances 
of  His  person  in  their  various  vicissitudes  form  the  ground 
work  of  His  redeeming  action. 

§  32.   The  Subject  of  Redemption — TIic  Agency  of  the  Redeemer  in 
general^  and  especially  His  Life  and  Teaching  on  Earth. 

Jesus  comprehends  the  whole  of  His  agency  on  earth  as  the 
accomplishment  of  a  work  committed  to  Him  by  God  (John 
xvii.  4,  iv.  34),  a  work  that  originated  in  God's  will,  and  is 
completed  in  the  divine  power, — completed,  indeed,  by  Christ,  to 
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whom  as  the  Bedeemer  it  is  committed ;  not  that  it  is  accom 
plished  by  Him  as  a  work  alien  to  Himself,  but  as  one  belonging 
to  His  person,  and  in  which  He  is  well  pleased.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  on  this  account  alien  also  to  the  Father,  but 
tends  to  His  glorification  (John  xvii.  4).  This  one  cpyov,  in 
which  His  agency  is  comprised,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
epja  in  the  plural,  or  various  works  or  miracles  of  Jesus.  In 
other  places  He  describes  His  work  as  a  whole  by  expressions 
such  as,  "  that  He  was  sent "  (John  iii.  1 6  ;  Matt.  xv.  24),  or, 
"that  He  had  come"  (Matt.  v.  17,  xviii.  11,  ix.  13,  xx.  28; 
Luke  xix.  1 0) ;  and  of  this  His  work,  of  His  Messianic  agency, 
His  teaching  and  living  on  earth  form  the  chief  part. 

In  the  first  place,  His  teaching.  When  the  Baptist  sent  to 
ask  Jesus  whether  He  were  "He  that  should  come,"  Jesus 
brought  forward  as  a  sign  of  His  Messianic  work  various  kinds 
of  miracles ;  but,  together  with  these,  He  mentions  as  an  equally 
essential  element  that  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  Trrco^ot, 
referring  to  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  Jesus  likewise  considers  the  revelation  of 
the  Father  to  be  a  special  work  of  the  Son  (Matt.  xi.  27; 
cf.  Luke  x.  22).  Therefore  the  communication  of  the  message  of 
salvation,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  form  essential  elements 
of  His  Messianic  teaching.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  whose 
seed  falls  in  various  soils  (Luke  viii.  5  ;  Mark  iv.  3  ;  Matt.  xiii.  3), 
He  explains  that  the  seed  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
now  appearing  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  or  the  word  of  God  merely  (Luke 
viii.  11  ;  Mark  iv.  14).  To  scatter  this  seed  is  essentially  the 
business  of  the  Son  of  man.  We  must,  besides,  take  into  con 
sideration  the  passages  in  which  the  Lord  attaches  a  deep  impor 
tance  to  His  teaching;  as  in  Luke  viii.  21,  where  those  who  hear 
the  word  and  do  it  are  styled  His  mother  and  His  brethren  ;  or 
in  Matt.  x.  24,  xxiii.  10,  8,  in  which  He  calls  Himself  the 
Master  or  Teacher  of  His  disciples,  He  being  absolutely  the 
only  master.  In  John  xvii.  6-8,  we  see  that  revealing,  that  is, 
teaching  the  name  of  the  Father,  entirely  and  especially  forms  a 
part  of  Christ's  work.  His  word  is  a  sure  and  certain  testimony 
as  to  earthly  and  heavenly  things  (John  iii.  11,  12),  depending 
upon  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Father  attained  to  by  Him 
alone  (John  vi.  45,  46).  His  word  is  divine  doctrine,  and 
recognisable  as  such  by  him  who  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Father  (John  vii.  16,  17).  Whoever  continued  in  His  word 
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should  know  the  truth,  which  sets  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
as  divine  truth  which  delivers  from  death  (John  viii.  32,  cf.  xii. 
47,  50).  Prophecy  also  forms  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
in  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  statement  of  the  divine  counsel 
of  salvation  as  it  was  to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Lord  describes  His  teaching  as  an 
element  of  His  redeeming  action  is  in  part  made  clear  by  the 
utterances  we  have  just  considered.  His  teaching  is  a  message 
of  salvation  to  mankind  that  needed  it  (Matt.  xi.  5  ;  Mark  i.  15); 
it  is  God's  word  (John  xvii.  6,  8,  xiv.  20)  communicated  to  Him 
by  theJFather,  in  order  thereby  to  bring  about  eternal  life  (John 
xii.  491) ;  it  is  the  word  which  is  the  spirit  and  the  life  (John 
vi.  63),  or  briefly,  is  the  truth  which  sets  free  from  sin  and  death 
(John  viii.  32,  34—36),  and  confers  a  true  knowledge  both  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  (John  xvii.  6,  8).  It  has,  therefore,  the 
power  of  purifying  men  (John  xv.  3),  and  of  communicating 
eternal  life  (John  xvii.  3).  His  words  retain  an  everlasting  value, 
although  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  and  are  therefore  in 
tended  to  be  a  common  good  for  all  nations  (Mark  xiii.  10). 
Thus  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  a  representation  of  Himself  and 
of  His  consciousness,  of  that,  namely,  which  was  communicated 
to  Him  by  the  Father,  which  He  Himself  perceived  and  under 
stood  (John  vi.  45,  46),  and  what  He  Himself  is  (xvii.  8).  This 
representation  of  Himself  is  at  the  same  time  a  representation  of 
the  Father  (xvii.  6,  xiv.  7-9,  xii.  45),  because  the  Son  is  one 
with  the  Father  (xiv.  10).  As  a  representation  of  self,  it  is  also 
a  communication  of  Himself,  a  communication  of  that  which 
exists  in  His  consciousness,  so  that  abiding  in  His  word  is  an 
abiding  in  Him  (John  xv.  7,  xiv.  22).  The  action  of  His  teach 
ing  is  therefore  unique  in  its  kind  :  it  is  not  concluded  with  His 
earthly  instructions,  but  is  carried  on,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  guide  into  all  truth  (John 
xvi.  13).  The  Spirit  carries  forward  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
supplying  the  deficiencies  which  existed  owing  to  the  unbelief  of 
the  disciples,  and  by  perfecting  the  teaching  of  Jesus  out  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  not  from  any  alien  source  (cf.  §  24).  He  also 
recognised  another  continuation  of  the  action  of  His  teaching  in 
the  ministry  of  His  apostles,  to  whom  this  Spirit  is  promised  as 
the  substitute  for  His  presence  among  them,  who  also,  in  virtue 
of  their  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  were  to  testify  of  Him 
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(John  xv.  2  7),  and  through  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  brought 
to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

But  with  His  work  is  also  associated  His  life,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  representation  of  His  entire  personality  in  His  earthly  life 
as  regarded  men,  and  of  its  influence  on  them,  therefore  His 
entire  course  of  action,  so  far  as  this  can  be  distinguished 
from  His  teaching.  All  this  the  Lord  considers  as  belonging 
to  His  work,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  passages  in  which  He 
represents  Himself  as  the  image  of  His  Father  (John  xii.  45, 
xiv.  7-10).  Jesus  is  so  much  the  image  of  the  Father,  that 
whosoever  knows  Him  knows  the  Father  also.  The  seeing,  opav, 
Oewpelv,  in  these  passages  must  not,  indeed,  be  limited  to  the 
mere  sight  of  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  still  less,  when  He  says  that 
He  is  to  be  known  in  order  to  know  the  Father,  can  we  refer 
this  merely  to  the  effect  of  His  teaching.  But  we  must  take  the 
language  as  comprehensively  as  it  is  intended, — that  the  know 
ledge  of  His  person  (of  which,  indeed,  the  outward  perception 
forms  a  part,  although  this  is  but  a  feeble  commencement  of  the 
knowledge  of  Him)  is,  in  virtue  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
two,  likewise  a  knowledge  of  the  Father. 

But  in  the  redeeming  action  of  His  life  is  also  included  His 
whole  course  of  action  :  He  always  does  the  will  of  the  Father 
(John  viii.  29),  and  therefore  no  one  can  convince  Him  of  sin 
(viii.  46).  This  is  also  proved  by  the  passages  in  which  He 
represents  His  sentiments  and  way  of  acting  as  a  model  to  His 
disciples,  which  they  are  to  imitate  and  follow  (John  xiii.  14-17, 
34 ;  Matt.  xvi.  24),  principally  in  His  love  and  His  renunciation 
of  the  world  (cf.  Matt,  x.  38).  The  idea  of  the  yoke  (Matt.  xi.  39) 
which  His  disciples  are  to  take  upon  themselves,  is  also  of  a 
similar  nature  in  its  teaching  and  type.  His  epya,  especially  His 
miracles  (John  xv.  24,  ix.  3-5),  constitute  special  points  in  His 
redeeming  action.  Jesus  appeals  to  these  miracles  as  elements 
of  His  Messianic  functions,  and  as  vouchers  for  His  dignity. 
He  therefore  declares  that,  although  He  had  a  just  claim  that 
men  should  believe  His  word  (John  xiv.  11),  yet  if  this  claim 
were  resisted,  His  works  were  of  that  nature  that  on  their  account 
belief  could  not  be  refused.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  His  teaching,  He  appears  to  speak  differently  as  to  His 
miracles,  and  points  out  that  it  is  more  worthy  to  believe  in 
Him  when  no  miracles  are  done  by  Him,  complaining  that  He 
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was  only  believed  in  so  far  as  people  were  as  if  compelled  to 
believe  by  seeing  the  miracles  which  He  did  (John  iv.  48).  But 
the  right  way  of  understanding  this  language  may  be  inferred  from 
John  xiv.  11,  that,  apart  from  His  miracles,  there  were  adequate 
grounds  for  believing  in  Him  contained  in  His  teaching  and 
entire  personality ;  in  this,  however,  there  is  no  intimation  that 
His  miracles,  in  their  nature  and  aim,  were  not  to  be,  in  fact, 
means  of  exciting  and  confirming  faith  in  Him.  Likewise,  in  the 
accounts  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  He  sometimes  forbids  the 
publication  of  certain  miracles  done  by  Him  (as  Mark  vil  36)  ; 
but  the  reason  for  this  is  not  that  He  did  not  wish  His  miracles 
to  be  seen  by  the  people,  but  that  in  some  cases  He  thought  it 
desirable,  either  that  His  own  person  should  remain  unmolested, 
or  that  those  healed  should  be  in  undisturbed  quiet,  so  as  to  retain 
the  impression  made  upon  them.  The  miracles  were  in  general 
well  fitted,  and  indeed  intended,  to  bring  into  view  the  indivi 
dual  distinction  of  His  person.  They  were  the  corroboration  of 
His  personality,  which  was  unique  in  its  nature,  and  of  the 
relation  to  the  Father  which  was  peculiar  to  Him.  In  their 
ethical  aspect,  too,  they  were  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  love  which 
befitted  this  personality. 

He  brings  forward  another  peculiar  element  of  His  redeeming 
action  in  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  His  life  on  earth,  which 
found  its  consummation  in  His  death.  He  regards  as  specially 
worthy  of  remark  in  His  moral  procedure,  both  His  self-denial  and 
self-sacrijice  of  the  lower  life  in  order  to  attain  a  higher,  and  also 
His  ministering  and  devoted  love  to  men.  In  this,  His  earthly 
life  is  for  the  most  part  shown  to  be  a  position  of  lowliness,  His 
miracles  manifesting  His  exaltation.  In  one  sense  this  lowly 
aspect  of  His  life  is  represented  as  a  pattern  (Matt.  xvi.  23-26, 
cf.  21;  John  xii.  24,  25;  Matt.  xx.  26-28;  John  xv.  12,  13); 
but  in  another  and  superior  sense  it  is  an  element  of  His  redeem 
ing  action  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

§  33.   The  Subject  of  Redemption — the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  the 

Redeemer. 

It  clearly  follows  from  the  predictions  made  by  Jesus  as  to  His 
sufferings  and  death,  as  recorded  both  in  John  and  the  synoptical 
books,  that  He  considered  His  sufferings  and  death  as  elements  of 
His  work.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  intimations  as  to  His  sufferings 
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and  death  are  found  in  the  first  period,  of  His  public  life,  and 
are  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  it.  From  the  com 
mencement  onwards  these  intimations  are  veiled  under  typical  de 
lineations,  as  was  indeed  necessary,  for  He  would  otherwise  have 
anticipated  the  historical  development  in  an  unsuitable  way.  He 
could  at  first  speak  of  the  subject  under  a  veiled  form  only,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  that,  by  continued  reflection  and  a  comparison 
with  the  progressive  historical  development  of  His  life,  His  hearers 
would  be  led  to  the  really  intended  sense  of  His  words.  The 
disciples,  indeed,  perceived  this  after  their  eyes  had  been  opened 
by  the  whole  course  of  His  appearance  on  earth  :  cf.  John  ii.  19,  22, 
where,  together  with  His  death,  the  resurrection  is  also  hinted  at 
in  a  veiled  form.  There  is  also  the  passage  (John  iii.  14,  15) 
in  which  we  have  the  figure  of  the  approaching  lifting  up  of  the 
Son  of  man,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness : 
cf.  ch.  viii.  28.  The  words  in  John  vi.  51  ff.  are  in  somewhat 
plainer  terms,  but  yet  in  their  whole  connection  are  veiled  from 
the  immediate  hearers.  The  ideas  are  more  openly  expressed  in 
ch.  x.  11,  15-18,  and  also  ch.  xii.  7,  24.  The  valedictory  dis 
courses  as  to  His  departure  to  the  Father  immediately  follow, — 
that  they  (His  disciples)  should  see  Him  no  more,  and  that  they 
should  mourn,  but  that  afterwards  they  should  again  see  Him, 
and  He  should  see  them  (cf.  xiii.-xvii.) ;  finally,  we  have  the 
account  of  the  sufferings  and  death. 

In  the  synoptical  evangelists,  the  intimations  as  to  His  ap 
proaching  death  do  not  commence  till  later  in  the  history,  except 
those  given  in  Galilee.  The  earliest  of  them,  however,  is  again  a 
figurative  one,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  this  typical  mode  of 
speaking  of  the  matter  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  period  of  His 
life.  This  is  the  mention  of  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Matt, 
xii.  39  £,  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi.  29  f.) :  although  in  Luke  the  refer 
ence  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  Jonah  is  not  brought  prominently 
forward,  yet  this  second  element  in  the  type  is  not  excluded,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  intimated  in  the  co-rat  in  ver.  30.  Next 
follow  the  predictions  of  His  death,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
apostles:  (1)  Matt.  xvi.  21;  Mark  viii.  31;  Luke  ix.  22:  (2) 
Matt.  xvii.  22,  23;  Mark  ix.  31;  Luke  ix.  44:  (3)  Matt.  xx. 
18,  19;  Markx.  33  ff. ;  Luke  xviii.  31-34:  (4)  Matt.  xxvi.  2; 
after  which  the  account  of  His  sufferings  commences.  The  words 
are  opportunely  introduced  (Mark  xiv.  8 ;  cf.  John  xii.  7)  which 
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the  Lord  spoke  to  Mary  at  Bethany.  All  these  predictions  of 
His  death  show  that  He  looked  upon  His  death  and  sufferings  as 
essentially  belonging  to  the  divine  work  committed  to  Him,  and 
to  the  divine  order  of  His  life :  cf.  §  18.  It  is,  besides,  clear,  both 
from  these  and  also  from  other  passages,  to  how  great  an  extent 
His  sufferings  and  death  formed  an  essential  part  of  His  redeeming 
action.  The  utterances  of  the  Lord  on  the  point  are,  in  part,  of  a 
more  general  purport ;  but  some  of  them  lead  to  the  special  doctrine 
of  a  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  work  of  redemption. 
Even  the  former,  taken  in  connection  with  the  others,  lead  us 
further  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

Jesus  looked  upon  His  death  as,  in  the  first  place,  constituting 
the  condition  for  a  bringing  forth  of  much  fruit,  just  as  the  corn  of 
wheat  must  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  ere  it  can  produce  much 
fruit  (John  xii.  24).  To  this  He  annexes  a  reflection  similar  to 
that  in  Matt.  xvi.  21,  where,  with  His  first  prediction  of  His  death 
to  the  disciples,  He  connects  the  warning  that,  without  a  self- 
renunciation  and  self-surrender  of  this  kind,  no  one  can  be  a  true 
disciple.  His  death  is  the  condition  necessary  for  the  production 
of  much  fruit  among  mankind,  and,  indeed,  in  a  wide  sphere,  and 
without  distinction  of  nations  ;  for  He  says  it  in  reference  to  "  cer 
tain  Greeks"  (John  xii.  20).  His  death  is,  too,  a  necessary  condition 
of  His  glorification  as  the  Son  of  man  (ver.  23).  He  enters  with 
complete  resignation  upon  the  bitterness  of  this  death,  which  He 
duly  feels  (ver.  27),  and  on  it  bases  the  certainty  that  the  prince 
of  this  world  will  be  overthrown  (ver.  31).  He,  however,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Him  (ver.  32).  In  other  passages,  as  John  x. 
15,  in  the  figurative  language  as  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  it  is  not 
only  said  of  the  latter  that  He  had  come  in  order  that  His  sheep 
should  have  life  and  sufficiency  of  pasture,  but  also  that  He 
gives  His  life  for  the  sheep  which  have  been  committed  to  His 
guidance :  He  lays  down  His  life  in  order  to  deliver  them  from 
death  when  the  wolf  spoils,  rends,  and  scatters  the  sheep  (ver. 
12).  This  sacrifice  of  His  life,  which  as  it  was  consequent  on 
His  vocation  as  a  Good  Shepherd  in  contrast  to  a  hireling  (vers. 
11,  12),  depended  on  His  free  will.  But  Jesus'  surrender  of  His 
life  was  also  so  bound  up  in  the  will  of  God,  that  God  loves 
Him  on  account  of  this  willing  readiness  to  lay  down  His  life 
(ver.  17) ;  but  with  this  surrender  of  His  life  is  to  be  joined  the 
taking  it  again.  He  thus  considers  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  as  a 
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death  not  only  for  the  advantage  generally  oj  His  people,  hit  also 
in  the  place  of  His  people,  inasmuch  as,  through  His  death,  His 
people  are  to  be  saved  from  death  and  perdition.  Finally,  in 
Matt.  xx.  28,  He  considers  the  life  to  be  surrendered  by  Him,  in 
self-sacrificing,  ministering  love  as  a  \vrpov,  a  ransom  for  many : 
cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  Heb.  ix.  12.  This  naturally 
calls  to  mind  the  passage  (Matt.  xvi.  2G)  in  which  the  question 
is  asked  as  to  what  a  man  will  give  to  win  again  the  soul  which 
is  under  sentence  for  guilt.  That  which  man  does  not  possess  is 
given  by  Christ,  who  is  come  to  serve  him  by  giving  His  life  in 
man's  behalf.  He  therefore  says,  after  His  resurrection  (Luke 
xxiv.  26,  27),  "Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things 
and  to  enter  into  His  glory?"  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  are 
made  (Luke  xxiv.  46,  47)  the  necessary  condition,  according  to 
the  divine  ordinance,  for  perdvoia  and  a^ec-t?  a/jLapnwv  being 
preached  to  the  world.  The  death  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  con 
dition  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  its  preaching  among  all  nations; 
and  the  ransom  is  the  life  of  Christ  offered  up  for  many,  who 
through*  sin  and  guilt  have  become  subject  to  the  divine  justice, 
whose  souls,  therefore,  are  answerable  to  God  and  to  His  punish 
ment.  This  is  more  closely  defined  in  particular  passages,  the 
death  of  Christ  being  sometimes  described  objectively  as  a  giving 
away  of  Christ  to  God  for  men,  and  sometimes  as  a  communication 
of  His  sacrijicially  offered  life  for  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
men.  In  the  former  case  it  is  more  of  a  propitiatory,  in  the  latter, 
of  a  redeeming  character. 

Among  the  utterances  which  represent  His  death  in  the  propi 
tiatory  aspect,  the  chief  statements  in  the  synoptical  books  are  the 
words  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are  found 
in  all  three  evangelists ;  and  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
the  work  of  salvation  is  specially  stated  in  them.  For  this  very 
relation  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
words  used  at  this  institution  are  divided  into  two  parts  :  first,  with 
respect  to  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  next,  as  to  the 
wine  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  the  first,  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Mark  xiv.  22  ;  Luke  xxii.  19.  The  two  first  evangelists  only 
say,  ToOro  ecm  TO  acofjLc'  /JLOV  ;  Luke  adds,  TO  virep  V/AWV  8tSo- 
fjievov ;  and  Paul's  account,  which  agrees  most  with  that  of  Luke, 
gives  (1  Cor.  xi.)  ickwpevov,  the  body  which  in  His  death  was 
given  and  broken  for  His  disciples, — an  idea  which  is  identical 
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with  the  sense  of  the  general  utterances  of  the  Lord  as  to  His 
death,  that  it  was  for  the  salvation  of  men  (the  SiSofievov  and 
K\,(t>fj,evov  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  bread,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
the  bread  alone,  but  to  Jesus'  body  ;  but  yet  there  is  also  con 
veyed  an  allusion  to  the  breaking  and  division  of  the  bread,  by 
which  His  body  is  represented).  In  the  second  portion  of  the 
words  of  institution,  there  are  certain  special  references.  The 
Lord  designates  His  blood  (1)  as  "  the  blood  of  the  new  testa 
ment  ;"  (2)  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  "  shed  for  many  "  in  Luke, 
"  for  you  ;"  and  in  Matthew  is  added,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

In  the  words  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  rovro  CO-TLV  rb  alpa,  TO 
T?}?  Kaivf]^  BiaBijKf}^,  reference  is  made  to  the  blood  of  the  old 
covenant  which  was  established  with  Moses  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  sacrificial  blood  (Ex.  xxiv.  8  ; 
Heb.  ix.  20).  The  Uood  of  the  covenant  is  the  blood  by  which  the 
covenant  (here,  therefore,  the  new  covenant)  is  formally  concluded 
and  consecrated.  The  more  exact  meaning  must  be  inferred  from 
the  idea  of  the  new  covenant.  This  had  been  already  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  3  1  ff.,  a  passage  which  is  referred 
to  in  Heb.  viii.  8—12  and  x.  16—18.  From  these  passages  the  new 
covenant  is  to  be  thus  constituted  :  (1)  that  the  law  of  God  is  to 
be  stamped  on  man's  heart,  instead  of  the  Mosaical  law,  which  had 
always  been  an  external  matter  for  them,  which  did  not  essen 
tially  and  completely  pervade  their  minds  ;  (2)  that  God  should 
forgive  them  all  their  sins  ;  not  merely  this  or  that  individual  sin, 
but  all  their  sins,  perfectly.  There  is  therefore  understood  by 
this  a  covenant  of  more  complete  alliance  and  forgiveness,  and  this 
is  to  be  concluded  and  consecrated  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  virtue  thereof. 

In  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  follows,  next,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  shed  for  many  (in  Matthew  it  is  added,  "for  the  re 
mission  of  sins  ")  —  Trepl  TroXXco^,  for  the  sake  of  many.  In  Mark, 
however,  there  is  another  reading,  inrep  ;  but  even  then,  if  inter 
preted  according  to  the  irepl,  it  would  be  in  behalf  of  many.1  So 
also  in  Luke  xxii.  20,  virep  v^&v  zKyyvo^evov  ;  only  this  is  said 
of  the  TroTrjpiov,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  reference  to  the 
in  the  other  synoptical  books.  But  this  can  only  be  affirmed 


1  This  different  reading,  faep,  is  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  Cod.  Bezse  ;  and 
should,  without  doubt,  take  the  place  of  the  Kept  of  the  tcxtus  reccptus  in  St. 
Mark,  where  some  MSS.  and  versions  add  ti$  oitysaty  dtftotpnvv  avruv.  —  TR. 
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of  the  TTorripiov  or  its  contents  so  far  as  the  latter  is  considered  a 
sign  of  the  al/ma.  The  blood  is  shed  for  the  sake  of  many.  This 
calls  to  mind  the  sacrificial  blood  which  was  shed  in  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  Mosaical  covenant,  and  sprinkled  over  the  people. 
This  blood  has  a  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  Matthew 
expressly  states,  although  this  reference,  even  without  this  express 
statement,  would  hold  good.  For  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  was  offered 
for  many,  as  atoning  for  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  so  must  the  blood 
of  Christ  be  looked  upon  here  as  the  Uood  of  a  sacrifice  atoning 
for  the  sins  of  many.  Endeavour  has  indeed  been  made  to  lay 
a  stress  upon  the  idea,  that  it  was  a  ratifying  and  not  a  sacrificial 
offering.  But  when  a  covenant  is  completed  between  God  and 
man,  the  matter  in  question  must  be  the  reconciliation  of  God 
with  man,  who  is  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  and,  especially  in  a 
biblical  view,  guilty  in  His  sight.  The  new  covenant,  as  shown 
above,  especially  includes  this  complete  forgiveness.  If,  now,  this 
new  covenant  is  brought  about  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  gave 
Himself  up  to  death  for  us,  then  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  also 
involved  the  bringing  about  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  the 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
which  best  corresponds  to  the  whole  context.  Thus,  in  these  words 
of  institution,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  and 
as  thus  bringing  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  this  is  con 
nected  with  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  atoning 
sacrifice  and  the  shedding  of  blood  thereto  belonging,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Lev.  xvil,  "  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  which  I 
have  given  to  you  for  an  atonement." 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  have  first  to  consider  the  two 
utterances  of  Jesus,  which  were  given,  one  at  the  beginning,  and 
one  at  the  end,  of  His  ministry  (John  iii.  14,  15,  xvii.  19).  The 
first,  being  given  so  early  in  His  ministry,  is  veiled  under  a  figure. 
After  the  Lord  had  converted  Mcodemus  into  a  willing  hearer, 
and  thus  found  opportunity,  He  begins  to  give  the  latter  some 
intimations  as  to  His  person  and  His  work,  and  the  aim  of  His 
mission  (John  iii.  1  1  ff.).  In  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  that  He  was 
to  be  believed  as  one  that  bore  witness  of  what  He  had  seen  ;  as 
one  that  had  come  down  from  heaven;  who  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
things  was  still  heavenly.  He  then  adds,  that  "  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
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be  lifted  up"  (ver.  14).  Here,  too,  He  avails  Himself  of  an 
analogy  derived  from  the  old  covenant,  in  order  to  express  some 
thing  about  Himself  and  His  death ;  and  by  this  simile  the 
matter  is  more  veiled  than  the  allusion,  in  the  introductory  words 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  old  covenant  consecrated  with  blood. 
But  there  are  preponderating  arguments  for  the  idea  that  the 
Lord  spoke  here  of  His  own  death.  This  reference  has,  indeed, 
been  entirely  denied ;  but  the  analogy  afforded  by  two  other 
utterances  of  the  Lord  and  the  purport  of  the  present  passage 
itself  are  opposed  to  this  view.  In  two  passages  the  Lord  de 
scribes  the  vtyovv  TOV  vlbv  TOV  ov6p.  as  something  which  should 
happen  to  Him  in  the  future  ;  and  in  these  we  cannot  (as  is 
desired)  attribute  to  the  words  the  signification  and  recognition  of 
spiritual  exaltation  (John  xii.  32,  viii.  28).  Jesus  probably  used 
the  Aramaic  word  *pT,  to  hang  up,  as  a  kind  of  execution  (cf.  Esth. 
vii  10,  ix.  13),  equivalent  to  crucifixion.  But  even  if  He  used 
another  verb  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  8,  9,  Dr^  D^),  still  the  explana 
tion  is  preferable  which  does  not  exclude  the  reference  to  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Apart,  however,  from  these  parallel  passages,  the 
purport  of  the  utterance  itself  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  "  lifting  up  "  of  Jesus  is  compared  to  that  of  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness  ;  but  this  latter  elevation  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  its  eminence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  point  to  the  conquered  and  annihilated  state  either  of 
the  serpent  or  of  its  effects, — to  express  that  the  spiritual  serpent 
is  rendered  harmless,  and  as  if  put  away.  In  the  crucifixion, 
Jesus  is  the  figure  of  crucified,  and  thus  destroyed  sin ;  but  by  sin 
and,  as  implied  in  the  type  of  the  serpent,  its  first  originator 
being  thus  destroyed,  He  in  whom  this  takes  place  is  represented 
as  the  conqueror,  and  truly  as  He  who  is  lifted  up. 

In  the  second  utterance  of  the  Lord  which  we  have  to  consider 
(John  xvii.  19),  is  contained,  in  the  first  place,  a  prayer  for  His 
immediate  disciples ;  for  His  future  disciples  are  not  the  subjects 
of  intercession  until  ver.  20.  The  Lord  had  prayed  that  the 
Father  should  not  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  would 
preserve  them  from  the  evil,  and  sanctify  them  through  the 
truth, — "  Thy  word  is  truth."  He  then  adds,  that  He  sanctifies 
Himself  for  their  sakes,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
the  truth.  This  His  a^iaC^iv  is  the  provisional  condition  for  their 
sanctification  through  the  truth  in  ver.  19  ;  therefore  it  must 
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refer  back  to  the  same  word  in  ver.  17,  for  He  adopts  it  into  His 
prayer  only  as  the  condition  for  the  essential  sanctification  of  the 
disciples.     Now  these  words  cannot  mean  that  He  had  sanctified 
and  consecrated  Himself  as  their  predecessor,  or  for  His  Messianic 
office.     In  this  case  the  verb   must  have  been  in  the  aorist  or 
perfect.     In  vers.  4,  6,  He  thus  speaks  of  what  He  had  already 
done  ;  indeed,  He  now  considers  Himself  as  no  longer  being  in 
the  world,  so  much  does  He  count  Himself  at  the  end  of  His 
life,  being  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  meet  His  death.     The 
present    tense    points  to    that  which   alone   remained   for  Him 
to   do,   that  is,  to   His  death.       The   ayid&v  in  ver.   19   must 
therefore  refer  to  His  death  as  a  moral  action  on  His  part,  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  in  love  to  His  people.     'Ayid&iv, 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  17,  19,  is  to  dedicate  to  God.     This  verb  is  also 
used  for  that  which  God  does  in  Him  (John  x.  36):   God  has 
sanctified  Him  and  sent  Him  into  the  world;  He  is  therefore 
also  the  wyid&v  (Heb.    ii.    11)   by  whom   His   people   become 
ayia&ftevoi.     It  therefore  means :  (1.)  To  dedicate  as  an  offering, 
for  a  gift  to  God  (Lev.  xxii.  2,  3  ;  cf.  Dent.   xv.   19).     Thence 
it  is  said  of  an  offering  acceptable  to  God,  "  that  it  is  sanctified  " 
(Horn.  xv.  1 6).    Paul  figuratively  describes  the  converted  Gentiles 
as  an  offering  dedicated  to  God.      (2.)  To  clear  from  sin,  to  atone 
for  and  sanctify  (Ex.  xxix.   36)  both  the  altar  and  men  (Ezek. 
xliv.  19).     Therefore  this  word  occurs  in  the  LXX.   (Ex.  xxix. 
36)  for  "133;    and  for   the    Christian   community  (Eph.   v.   26), 
that  Christ  might   sanctify  and  cleanse  it;    also  for  Christians 
as  oywfo/iewM    (Heb.  ii.   11,  x.  10;   Acts  xx.  32;    1  Cor.  i.  2). 
According  to  this,  the  signification  in  the  passage  we  are  con 
sidering  may  be  held  to  be,  I  sanctify  myself  for  them, — that  is, 
I  dedicate  myself  to  God  as  an  offering  for  them,  so  that  they  by 
this  offering  may  be   reconciled  with  God,  and  themselves  also 
sanctified,  which   can  indeed  be   done  by  means  of  the   divine 
word   only    (ver.    17).       As   the   effect  of  the  self-surrender   of 
Christ  the  Son  as  an  offering  to  the  Father  for  His  own  people, 
they  will  be  essentially  sanctified  in  truth,  not  only  because  this 
self-surrender  is  the  means  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,   but   also,    in  harmony    with   the   teaching   of  the    New 
Testament  generally,  according  to  which  all  sanctification  is  con- 
ditionary  on  the  atonement,  through  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification:  cf.  1  Peter  ii.  24.     Thus  this  passage  in  St.  John 
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leads  us  back  again  to  the  introductory  words  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  only  that  here  the  essential  sanctification  of  believers 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  self-devotion  of  Christ  as  an 
offering  (cf.  1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10  ;  Bom.  viii.  12  ;  Eph.  v.  1). 

Thus  these  two  passages  set  forth  the  two  main  points,  the 
subjection  of  sin  and  the  consecration  to  God,  as  the  results  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  ;  they  are,  too,  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
synoptical  passages. 

All  the  passages  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  exhibited 
the  death  of  Christ  in  its  atoning  aspect  as  regards  God  and 
man.  There  are,  however,  in  St.  John,  some  utterances  peculiar  to 
him,  in  which  (an  idea  only  implied  in  the  previous  texts)  His 
life  offered  up  in  His  death  is  represented  as  being  communicated 
to  men  for  tlidr  subjective  appropriation.  It  is  thus  in  John  vi. 
51-58.  In  reference  to  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  people  with 
five  loaves,  which  had  taken  place  the  previous  day,  the  Lord 
had  called  Himself  the  bread  which  had  corne  down  from  heaven, 
and  would  give  life  to  the  world.  He  then,  towards  the  end  of 
His  discourse,  enters  specially  upon  the  subject  (vers.  51—58),  by 
saying  that  the  bread  which  He  would  give  them  was  His  flesh, 
which  He  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  When  His 
Jewish  hearers,  striving  among  themselves,  asked  how  this  man 
could  give  them  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  the  Lord  continued,  by  saying 
that  His  flesh  and  blood  were  indeed  meat  and  drink  (ver.  55), 
and  that  whosoever  eateth  and  drinketh  them  hath  eternal  life, 
and  should  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day, — that  he  dwelleth  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  him.  The  question  is  as  to  the  reference 
implied  in  the  word  aap%.  On  this  point  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  that  the  usage  of  the  language  per  se  permits  the 
direct  reference  to  death ;  for,  when  the  linguistic  use  of  the  word 
crap%  is  appealed  to  as  denoting  the  bodily  life  as  in  a  living 
state,  it  is  forgotten  that,  although  aap%  denotes  the  life,  it  is  the 
earthly  mortal  life  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  11).  Thus  the  apostles  often 
mention  the  aap%  of  Jesus  when  His  death  is  in  question  (Eph. 
ii.  14,  15;  Col.  i.  20,  21  ;  1  Peter  iii.  18).  It  depends,  how 
ever,  also  on  this  point  whether,  in  the  passage  John  vi.  51,  the 
words  fy  eyw  Swaw  are  genuine.  If  so,  this  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  direct  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  1 9  ;  Gal. 
i.  4,  ii.  20).  The  omission  ol  these  words  has  the  advantage,  in 
opposition  to  the  Eecepta,  as  the  most  ancient  Codices  B,  D,  etc., 
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the  Itala,  and  Origen,  do  not  give  them.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  fuller  reading  is  very  ancient;  Origen,  in  some  other  pas 
sages,  and  Clement  giving  it.  It  may  be  said,  too,  in  its  favour, 
that  the  words,  on  account  of  the  repetition,  might  readily  be 
omitted  in  copying  or  citation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter 
reading  is  the  lectio  difficilior,  and  the  fuller  one  has  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  gloss.  Thus  Lachmann  also  has  left  it  out  of  the 
text.  In  this  shorter  redaction,  of  course,  we  lose  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reference  of  this  verse  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  propriety  of  the  omission  is  not 
yet  proved,  the  other  words  still  remain,  and  are  in  a  high  degree 
favourable  to  this  reference.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  look 
to  the  connection  first  with  what  follows,  and  then  with  what 
precedes.  The  former  is  appealed  to  against  our  view.  It  is  said 
that  in  verse  53  the  Lord  entirely  drops  the  idea  of  death ;  that 
the  formulae  in  vers.  53  and  56  have  a  symbolical  meaning, 
which  is  distinctly  explained  in  ver.  56  as  the  community  of 
being  with  the  living  Eedeemer ;  indeed,  that  if  the  Lord  was 
speaking  here  as  to  His  death,  it  would  amount  to  a  summons  to 
the  Jews  to  kill  Him,  which  would  be  a  most  manifest  incon 
sistency.  But  these  opinions  are  very  rashly  given.  Jesus  does 
not  summon  them  to  kill  Him,  or  else  He  must  have  said  that 
His  earthly  life  was  to  be  resolved  into  flesh  and  blood ;  but  He 
only  requires  that  His  flesh  and  blood  should  be  partaken  of,  and 
be  made  use  of,  and  that  He  Himself  should  be  appropriated 
when  He  had  at  some  future  time  entered  upon  death.  Even 
if  we  allow  that  ver.  5  3  f.  has  a  symbolical  reference,  it  does  not 
follow,  from  the  above-named  reasons,  that  this  may  not  apply  to 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  for  else  He  would  never  have  been  able  to 
speak  of  His  death  before  unbelievers,  and  least  of  all  before  His 
enemies,  without  its  being  a  summons  to  them  to  kill  Him.  On 
the  contrary,  after,  in  ver.  51,  He  had  said  that  He  would  give 
them  His  flesh,  He  goes  on  to  explain  this  by  the  words  that  His 
flesh  must  be  eaten,  and  His  blood  must  be  drunk ;  thus,  by  an 
intimation  of  the  violent  shedding  of  His  blood  in  death,  giving 
an  answer  to  the  question  (ver.  52)  in  what  way  He  could  give 
His  flesh  to  be  eaten.  For  He  so  separates  the  flesh  and  the 
blood,  that  we  must  distinguish  these  expressions  from  the  other 
usage  of  the  language  in  which  the  two  words  are  combined  in 
one  expression  to  designate  the  living  personality.  He  speaks, 
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therefore,  clearly  of  flesh  and  "blood  as  of  a  resolved  unity,  and 
consequently  of  life  given  up  to  death.  This  is  in  no  way 
altered  by  ver.  5  7,  in  which,  concluding  His  development  of  the 
subject,  He  reverts  to  the  starting-point  as  given  in  the  first  half 
of  ver.  51, — the  second  half  of  ver.  51  and  vers.  53-56  giving 
the  special  development  which  is  included  in  the  general  expres 
sion.  We  now  come  to  the  connection  of  our  passage  with  the 
matter  which  precedes  it.  The  Jews,  who  demanded  of  Jesus 
some  outward  sign,  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  in  order  that  they 
might  believe  in  Him  (vers.  30,  31),  are  told  by  the  Lord  that 
Moses  did  not  give  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  but  that  it  was 
His  Father  who  gives  it  to  them ;  and  when  they  showed  them 
selves  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  He  adds,  that  He  was  this  bread 
(vers.  32-35) ;  that  He  gives  the  life  which  overcomes  death,  and 
that  by  this  effect  His  life  was  distinguished  from  the  Mosaic 
bread  from  heaven.  Now  comes  the  question,  Is  the  death  of 
Christ  plainly  intended  as  the  intrumental  cause  of  this,  and  how 
far  is  it  intended  ?  Is  the  general  idea  to  be  thus  expressed : 
My  life  given  up  to  death  must  be  spiritually  appropriated  by 
man,  in  order  that  he  may  be  spiritually  nourished  thereby  ?  or 
does  the  Lord  desire  to  say  more  ?  Did  He  take  the  pains  to 
deliver  a  discourse,  occasioning  so  much  misunderstanding,  solely 
to  express  the  above-named  simple  idea  ?  This  must  seem 
strange,  as  the  misunderstanding  might  have  been  so  easily 
avoided,  if,  in  passing  on  to  His  life-giving  death,  He  had 
omitted  the  figure  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  idea  would 
be  retained  that  His  death  was  something  which  man  must 
appropriate  to  himself,  which  was  proffered  to  him  in  faith 
in  order  to  nourish  his  spiritual  life.  The  choice  of  a  figure 
so  especially  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  Israelites  is,  however, 
completely  explained  if  He  had  some  more  widely  extending 
aim, — if,  in  fact,  He  desired  to  intimate  not  only  that  His  life, 
when  given  up  to  death,  would  be  spiritually  communicated  as 
a  glorifying  principle,  but  also  as  a  divinely  incarnate  power, 
which  would  quicken  and  glorify  corporeally  as  well  as  spiritu 
ally.  With  this  ver.  55  is  also  quite  in  harmony.  But  this 
one  verse  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  this  explanation  as  the  only 
necessary  one.  Both  views,  therefore,  remain  exegetically  pos 
sible.  Connected  with  this  is  the  question  as  to  the  reference 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  canno^  however,  be  said  that  this 
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chapter  plainly  and  directly  treats  of  this,  as,  even  apart  from  it, 
it  conveys  a  truth ;  yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  two  are  in 
relation,  and  that  the  Lord  may  have  spoken  these  words  with 
an  anticipatory  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  to  be 
instituted  by  Him.  The  signification  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  can,  indeed,  be  never  brought  to  any 
conclusion  by  purely  exegetical  means,  but  by  dogmatical  refer 
ence  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ; 
and,  besides  this,  the  passages  recording  the  institution  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  everything  else  on  the  point  which  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  As  regards  the  passage  we  are 
considering,  this  much  is  established, — that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  by  Him  under  the  aspect  of  a  sacrificial  death,  and 
that  John  xvii.  19  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  way 
only.  The  sacrifice  was,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  thing  offered 
to  God ;  but,  through  this  offering,  it  was  also  a  dedicated  object 
to  be  communicated  to  men  who  had  a  share  in  the  sacrifice. 
The  sacrificial  idea  in  these  two  aspects  was  completed  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  Christ,  being  dedicated  as  a  sacrifice,  is  also 
that  which  is  communicated  to  men  as  meat  and  drink,  by  which 
they  may  be  nourished  and  quickened. 

§34.   The  Subject  of  Redemption — Tlie  Agency  of  the  Redeemer 
in  His  Supernatural  Position — Conclusion. 

In  the  synoptical  discourses,  the  Lord  speaks  of  a  perpetual 
presence  with  His  people  as  of  something  which  is  efficacious  and 
beneficial  (Matt,  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20);  for  which  reason  the 
unanimous  prayer  of  those  who  are  assembled  in  His  name  shall 
not  fail  in  being  granted  (Matt,  xviii.  19)  ;  and  this  is  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  to  Him  all  power  is  given  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
But  this  perpetual  presence  does  not  exclude  a  coming  of  the  Lord, 
a  new  form  of  His  presence  and  agency  on  earth.  Therefore  He 
speaks  of  a  coming  of  this  kind,  or  a  coming  again  in  His  super 
natural  condition,  as  being  a  peculiar  manifestation  to  mankind, 
a  coming  in  His  kingdom  (cf.  §  22).  There  are,  accordingly, 
manifold  kinds  of  the  agency  of  the  supernatural  Christ  upon 
earth,  following  the  course  of  development  of  His  kingdom.  In 
Matt.  xvi.  27,  28,  He  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  special 
coming ;  in  this,  there  is  a  definition  of  the  time :  There  be  some 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death.  This  is  His  return  as  Lord  and 
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King  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  for  judg 
ment.  The  former  class  of  these  utterances  are  explained  more 
in  detail  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  others  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  farewell  discourses  in  St.  John  it  is  clearly  and  pro 
minently  set  forth,  that  Jesus'  going  away  to  His  Father,  and 
His  glorification  with  Him,  is  the  foundation  of  a  peculiar  agency. 
This  is  described  generally  by  Him  as  advantageous  to  His  dis 
ciples  (John  xvi.  7,  xiv.  12,  38,  xii.  32),  in  order  to  free  them 
from  sorrow,  and  to  induce  them  to  be  joyful  (although  in  ch.  xii. 
32  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lifting  up  upon  the 
cross).  He  therefore  attributes  to  Himself  a  peculiar  action  in 
a  supernatural  state  in  the  following  respects :  (1.)  As  intercessor 
with  the  Father  for  His  disciples  (ch.  xiv.  16).  Thus  He,  in  His 
glorified  state,  brings  about  the  gracious  action  of  the  Father  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  so  that  the  Father  does  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  Son  (ch.  xvi.  23,  24).  The  sending  of  the  Spirit 
especially  forms  a  part  of  this  intercession.  On  the  other  hand, 
He  says  that  they  have  no  need  of  this  intercession  (ch.  xvi.  26, 
2  7) ;  that  they  will  themselves  pray,  because  they  love  God, — not 
absolutely,  but  only  in  Christ.  By  virtue  of  His  calling  faith  into 
existence,  there  already  exists  a  fellowship  of  believers  with  God ; 
but  this  does  not  exclude  an  intercession  on  the  part  of  Christ 
with  a  view  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  continu 
ance  of  His  interposition  generally.  The  Father  fulfils  the  prayers 
made  by  Christ's  people  in  His  name  (ch.  xvi.  23,  24),  and  it  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  The  "I  will"  in  ch.  xvii.  24  is  not 
merely  the  will  exercised  on  earth,  but  the  continuous  will  for 
the  welfare  and  redemption  of  His  people  which  procures  the 
action  of  the  Father  in  behalf  of  believers.  (2.)  Christ,  however, 
does  more  than  act  as  a  mediator:  He  Himself,  wJien  glorified, 
operates  for  the  welfare  of  men,  at  the  termination  as  well  as  during 
the  course  of  His  earthly  life.  He  draws  all  men  unto  Him 
(John  xii.  32),  so  that  there  should  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd 
(x.  16).  He  goes  into  this  subject  more  in  detail  in  His  farewell 
discourses  in  and  after  the  Last  Supper,  before  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  which  He  insists  that  the  parting  which  was  then 
impending  was  no  separation,  and  that  His  disciples  will  remain 
in  communion  with  Him.  He  then  points  out,  as  a  result  follow 
ing  from  His  going  away,  that  He  Himself  will  send  them  the 
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Spirit.  Before,  He  had  said  that  He  would  pray  the  Father  for 
this;  now,  He  says  that  He  will  Himself  send  Him  (ch.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  7).  He  will  care  for  their  welfare  by  fulfilling  the  prayers 
which  are  made  to  God  in  His  name  (ch.  xiv.  13  f.) :  He  Himself 
will  do  what  they  ask.  These  two  things  are,  however,  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  agency  of  Christ  operating  at  a  distance ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  connected  with  His  Icing  present  on  the 
earth,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  form  a  coming  to  His  people, 
(ch.  xiv.  18) :  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come  to 
you."  Although  to  the  world  I  may  be  invisible,  yet  ye  shall  see 
me :  for  I  live,  although  I  am  away  from  you ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
this  higher  life,  ye  shall  see  me  divinely  present.  These  discourses 
point  to  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ  as  the  main  point ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ 
is  not  excluded.  It  is  involved  in  this  coming  of  Christ  that  He 
and  the  communion  with  Him  would  be  then  first  rightly  mani 
fested  (ch  xvi.  16—19,  xiv.  19—21):  indeed,  by  His  so  coming 
and  manifesting  Himself  spiritually,  He,  in  virtue  of  His  oneness 
with  the  Father,  thus  deals  with  His  abiding  with  His  people 
(ch.  xiv.  23) ;  but  only  with  those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
words. 

But  the  supernatural  action  of  Jesus  is  not  confined  to  bene 
ficial  operations  proceeding  from  Him  within  alwv  ovro? :  He  also 
ascribes  to  Himself  in  His  glorified  state  another  beneficial  work, 
— namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (in  distinction  from  the 
communication  of  true  life,  £0)77  alcoviosi),  and,  indeed,  ev  eV^ar?; 
ypepa  (John  v.  28,  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54),  It  is  limited  as  such  to 
the  faithful,  in  distinction  from  whom  the  (f>av\a  irpd^avres  have 
the  avda"racris  A^iVecr)?,  which  is  likewise  His  action,  all  judgment 
being  committed  to  Him  (ch.  v.  22).  As  an  agency  of  Christ 
for  the  completion  of  salvation  is  herein  supposed,  it  is  described 
as  a  coming,  a  return  of  Christ,  TraXiv  ep^ofjiai,  (John  xiv.  3)  :l  "I 
will  receive  you  unto  myself,"  which,  according  to  xvii.  24  and 
xii.  32,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coming  to  His  disciples, 
which  we  have  already  considered.  This  coming  to  receive  His 
people  into  the  heavenly  glory  is  also  understood  in  ch.  xxi.  22 
(cf.  1  John  ii.  28,  iv.  17).  This  completion  of  salvation  is 
effected  by  Jesus,  not  merely  as  a  matter  extraneous  to  Himself, 
but  in  that  He,  who  has  life  in  Himself,  is  the  resurrection  and 
1  The  term  Tfupovviet  does  not  occur  in  John's  Gospel. — Tn. 
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the  life, — that  is,  is  the  principle  of  all  life,  even  of  that  which 
overcomes  death ;  arid  the  full  beatification  of  His  people  is  conse 
quently  nothing  but  the  full  reception  into  His  essence. 

We  must  remark,  that  Jesus  has  not  expressly  represented  His 
work  under  the  type  of  the  threefold  office ;  but  as  in  certain  utter 
ances  He  has  applied  to  Himself  the  designation  of  prophet  or  king, 
and  has  indirectly  described  Himself  as  one  who  offered  Himself 
in  a  priestly  way,  He  has  thus  in  His  discourses  implanted  the 
fruitful  germ  for  the  further  development  of  this  doctrine. 

As  far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  the  name  of  a  prophet 
might  be  the  more  readily  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  since  the 
nature  of  His  ministry  during  His  public  career  presented  a 
similarity  to  the  Old  Testament  prophetical  functions,  to  an  ex 
tent  which  was  surprising  to  the  people  themselves  (cf.  §  15). 
Thus  the  people  themselves  called  Him  a  prophet  (Matt.  xi.  11  ; 
Luke  vii.  16  ;  John  vi.  14,  iv.  19),  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  being 
included  in  that  of  a  prophet.  We  nevertheless  find  that  Jesus  did 
not  usually  apply  this  name  to  Himself,  because  He  was  unwilling 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  placing  Him  on  a  like  footing  with  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  ;  indeed,  He  said  of  John  that  he  was 
more  than  a  prophet,  because  he  did  not  predict  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  as  something  future,  but  preached  it  as  that  which 
had  already  taken  place  (Matt.  xi.  9).  Thus,  as  regards  Himself, 
He  must  even  more  have  had  the  idea  that  He  was  not  so  much 
a  prophet  as  the  fulfiller  of  prophecy,  as  He  who  had  come  to 
fulfil  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  v.  1 7),  and  came  into 
the  vineyard,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  lord,  but  as  the  heir  of  the 
whole  theocratical  preparation.  We  have,  however,  an  expression 
in  which  Jesus  classes  Himself  in  general  among  the  prophets. 
We  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that  the  words  have  somewhat  of  a 
proverbial  character,  and  might  possibly  be  used  in  a  case  where, 
strictly  speaking,  a  prophet  was  not  in  question  (Matt.  xiii.  5  7  ; 
Mark  vi.  4  ;  Luke  iv.  24).  We  see,  however,  from  Luke  iv.  25, 
26,  that  Jesus  in  this  passage  compares  Himself  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  hence  even  His  disciples  acknowledged  Him  as 
such  (Luke  xxiv.  19).  The  substance  of  the  enunciation  of  the 
prophetical  office  is  implied  in  His  whole  teaching  in  connection 
with  His  miracles  and  predictions,  and  His  typical  life.  He  con 
tinues  this  office  in  His  exalted  state  by  means  of  the  Spirit 
whom  He  sends  (John  xiv.  26).  So  far  as  the  Lord  made  known 
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in  God's  name  the  divine  will  as  the  willing  of  salvation,  and 
executed  it  in  God's  good  time,  and  in  conformity  with  His 
arrangement,  He  was  a  prophet ;  but  so  far  as  He  completes  the 
whole  work  of  salvation,  as  He  who  was  determined  to  be  the 
real  bringer  about  of  it,  He  is,  indeed,  far  above  all  prophesying. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  priesthood.  Jesus  nowhere  calls 
Himself  a  priest ;  but,  in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  called  a  high 
priest  in  Heb.  ii.  1 7,  iv.  1 4,  He  represents  His  ministry,  especially 
His  sufferings  and  death,  as  expiatory, — this  being  implied  in  John 
xvii.  19.  In  this  He  is  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and  sacrifice  ; 
and  His  priesthood  culminates  as  the  priesthood  of  Him  who 
offers  Himself  as  the  holy  and  sinless  One,  as  the  gift  altogether 
well-pleasing  to  the  Father,  and  thus  sanctifies  Himself  for  His 
people,  so  that  they  may  be  sanctified  in  the  truth.  The  same 
thing  is  implied  in  Matt.  xx.  28.  His  life  is  a  \inpov,  as  it  also 
was  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sinner,  in  which  the  general  idea 
of  substitution  is  conveyed,  although  not  the  specifically  juridical 
idea.  The  introductory  words  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
28)  also  belong  to  this  idea  of  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  the 
blood  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  bears  a  reference  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  the  sacrifice. 

The  idea  and  title  of  king  is,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  ap 
plied  to  Himself  by  Jesus.  It  is  quite  openly  conveyed  in  the 
parabolic  representation  of  His  judicial  kingly  action  as  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  xxv.  34).  He  also  directly  names  Himself  a  king 
in  answer  to  Pilate's  question  (John  xviii.  3  7),  and  as  the  accused, 
in  the  midst  of  His  deepest  humiliation,  reveals  His  kingly  emi 
nence, — certainly,  though,  as  a  king  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  earth 
but  of  heaven.  With  this,  too,  must  be  classed  all  that  He  does 
in  founding,  maintaining,  and  guiding  a  community,  to  which  the 
promise  is  given  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it:  the  choice  of  His  disciples  (John  xv.  16,  19,  vi.  70),  the 
infinite  power  of  drawing  men  unto  Him  which  He  exercises,  and 
the  dispositions  for  His  Church  (John  xv.  1 2  ;  Matt.  x.  5  ff.,  xviii. 
15-20,  xxviii.  19,  20). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  contains  the  germ  of  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  threefold  office,  the  root  of  which  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament. 
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§  35.    The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — In 

general. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would  describe  His  redeeming 
action  under  two  different  aspects,  the  operation,  even  during  His 
life,  being  a  twofold  one  ;  hence  He  contrasts  the  two  (John  iii. 
1 6-1 9).  Here,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  said  that  He  had  not  come 
to  judge  the  world ;  but,  as  some  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  proved  it  to  Him  effectively  by  their  moral  actions,  He 
it  is  who  must  judge  them.  Justice  must  be  done  on  sin ;  and 
this  takes  place  either  through  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
individual ;  or,  by  the  latter  resigning  himself  to  redemption,  sin 
is  judged,  and,  its  liability  to  punishment  being  recognised  by 
him,  is  thrust  out.  This  judgment  is  sometimes  considered  by 
Jesus  as  a  future  matter,  sometimes  (especially  in  John)  more  as 
belonging  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  idea  is  not  excluded,  that 
the  judgment  now  commencing  may  be  concluded  at  a  future  time 
(John  v.  29;  cf.  Mark  xvi.  16;  Matt.  xxv.  31,  32,  46).  In 
John  xii.  31,  xvi.  11,  it  is  declared  that  the  prince  of  this  world — 
ap^wv  rov  Koor/jiov  TOVTOV — shall  be  judged  and  cast  out.  The 
judgment  on  the  world  is,  in  fact,  constituted  by  Satan  (its  chief  in 
its  separation  from  God)  being  driven  out  by  power  from  his 
position  as  ap^wv.  In  ch.  xii.  31  this  is,  indeed,  described  as  a 
matter  belonging  to  the  present  time,  but  so  described  that  it  is  not 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  at  that  very  moment,  but  as  an  event 
to  be  expected.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  His  farewell  discourse 
(John  xvi.  11),  the  Lord  says  that  when  the  Comforter  is  come. 
He  will  judge  the  world,  irepl  a^apria^,  SLKCUOO-VVTJS,  and  Kptcreax;, 
— the  latter,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged.  The  fact, 
in  the  first  place,  depends  on  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
glorification  of  Christ. 

In  these  events  is  involved  the  judgment  which  befalls  Satan ; 
and,  according  to  John  xiv.  30,  it  befalls  him  exactly  so  far  as  he 
has  nothing  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Although  Jesus  had  entered  into  the  sinful  world  and  had  lived 
the  life  of  man,  yet  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  His  life  all  claim 
on  Him  is  cut  off.  In  this  victory  the  world  is  likewise  over 
come,  so  that  the  disciples  can  no  longer  fear  it  (John  xvi.  33). 
Through  this  judgment,  however,  the  world  and  its  prince  are 
excluded  from  all  communion  with  Christ,  and  the  separation 
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expressed  in  John  iii.  18,  19,  is  fulfilled,  which  is  of  course  not 
completely  carried  out  until  the  coming  judgment,  but  yet  only 
under  the  condition  of  its  successive  realization  in  the  course  of 
the  world's  development.  These  utterances  in  St.  John's  Gospel 
must  be  compared  with  Luke  x.  18,  19  :  in  this  passage  is  shown 
the  judgment  which  will  come  upon  this  enemy.  It  is  a  victory 
over  him,  but  is  based  upon  a  moral  and  judicial  relation  (cf. 
Matt.  xii.  28,  29).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  which  subdues 
the  power  of  the  wicked,  in  Satan  and  in  all  those  who  persist  in 
sin.  The  destruction  of  those  wonderful  operations  of  Satanic 
agency  among  men,  which  are  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  Synoptists, 
forms  an  especial  effect  of  this  victory. 

But  the  aim  of  the  Lord,  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  is  a 
twofold  one,  KaraicpiOrivai,  and  awQijvai,  (Luke  viii.  1 2 ;  Mark 
xvi.  16  ;  John  iii.  17,  v.  34,  xvi.  9,  cf.  11,  xvii.  2,  vi  40,  47). 

The  being  saved  is  a  salvation  in  order  to  live ;  cf.  §»?;  au&vtos 
or  (few;  (Matt.  vii.  14;  Luke  x.  28  ;  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9  ;  Luke  xviii. 
18),  and  avalfiv  (Luke  xv.  24,  32).  This  idea  was  subsequently 
current  among  the  apostles  under  the  name  trwTijpla,  which, 
however,  is  also  used  by  the  Lord  (John  iv.  22  ;  Luke  xix.  9  ;  cf. 
Matt,  xviii.  1 1 ;  Luke  i.  7  7).  Life  is  the  essence  of  salvation. 
It  had  been  already  so  considered  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii.  5;  Gal.  iii.  11,  12;  Luke  x.  28;  cf.  Hab.  ii.  4). 
This  usage  of  the  word  life,  as  implying  a  condition  of  salvation 
and  an  internal  and  external  harmony  with  and  friendly  relation 
to  God,  has  been  appropriated  by  Jesus  in  order  to  describe  that 
life  which,  by  His  means,  falls  to  the  share  of  believers.  The 
contrast  to  it  is  the  New  Testament  idea  that  sin  and  its  cor 
ruption  are  death  (cf.  John  vi.  50,  51,  xi.  25,  26).  It  is  called 
£co?7  alwvios,  because,  although  originating  in  temporal  life,  yet,  as 
springing  from  God,  it  outlasts  it.  In  the  Synoptists,  as  "  eternal 
life,"  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  future  matter  (Luke  xviii.  18),  al 
though  there  are  some  passages  which  refer  it  to  the  present 
time,  such  as  Luke  xv.  24,  32,  or  in  ix.  60,  where  believers  are 
taken  to  be  living,  in  contrast  to  the  spiritually  dead.  In  St.  John 
also,  although  more  stress  is  laid  on  its  application  to  the  present 
time,  yet  its  completion  is  altogether  looked  upon  as  a  future 
matter  (John  xiv.  19,  20).  This  life,  therefore,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
believers  (so  that  they  have  it  eV  eaurofc,  John  vi.  53)  through 
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Christ,  because  He  hath  the  fulness  of  life  in  Him  (John  xiv.  6), 
and  hath  overcome  death  (xi.  25),  on  account  of  which  He  calls 
Himself  the  avdaraa-is. 

For  this  very  reason  He  closely  connects  His  own  life  with 
that  of  the  believers  in  Him  (John  xiv.  19) ;  and  thus  this  sub 
jective  idea  of  life  merges  into  the  more  objective  aspect  of  the 
community  of  life  with  Christ.  Thus,  eminently,  in  John  it  is  a 
"  being  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us"  (John  xiv.  2  0),  and  therefore 
a  coming  of  Christ  to  us  and  an  abiding  with  us  (John  xvii.  23, 
xiv.  23,  xv.  4,  7),  in  which,  without  detracting  from  the  indi 
viduality  of  the  two,  the  most  intimate  unity  of  life  exists  (cf.  John 
xiv.  23,  21).  This  communion  with  Christ  is  not  merely  a  moral 
oneness  of  sentiment,  for  it  does  not  consist  merely  in  love  to  Him 
and  keeping  His  commandments,  nor  merely  in  being  loved  by 
Christ  and  enjoying  His  love;  according  to  John  xiv.  21,  23,  all 
these  things  are  distinguished  by  the  Lord  from  the  promise  that 
He  would  come  to  His  people  and  make  His  abode  with  them  (cf. 
vers.  28,  19,  20).  It  is  more  analogous  to  the  oneness  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  11,  23).  For  this  very  reason  it  is 
not  a  mere  oneness  of  sentiment  which  is  in  question,  but  they 
are  in  Christ  and  in  the  Father  (ver.  21).  It  depends  on  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit ;  and  all  that  He  conveys  is  given  by 
the  Father  (ch.  xiv.  16,  17,  2  6).  It  is  consequently  a  participa 
tion  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  the  innermost  power  of  life,  which 
in  believers  is  the  same  as  in  Christ,  being  communicated  from 
Him  to  them.  Communion  with  Christ  includes  the  enjoyment 
of  the  love  of  Christ  (ch.  xv.  9),  under  the  condition  that  we  abide 
in  His  love  by  following  His  commandments  and  His  example 
(vers.  9,  10).  Hence  it  also  includes  the  perfect  joy  of  Christ 
(ver.  11):  it  is  the  joy  which  He  Himself  has  and  gives.  Finally, 
we  may  also  gather  that  communion  with  Christ  is  also  com 
munion  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Spirit,  as  results  from  the 
oneness  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  and  with  the  Spirit. 

The  communion  with  Christ  is  thus  represented  to  us  in  our 
Lord's  utterances  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  the  Synoptists  we 
have  passages  which  come  very  near,  and  are  allied  to  these,  but 
none  that  are  identical.  We  find  in  them,  at  all  events,  the  pro 
mise  of  a  divine  and  efficacious  presence  of  Jesus  among  His 
people  (Matt,  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20);  and  figuratively  (Matt.  xii. 
46-50,  especiaUy  vers.  49  and  50;  cf.  Mark  iii.  31-35;  Luke 
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viii.  19-21),  with  those  who  keep  His  word,  Jesus  stands  in  the 
relation  of  an  intimate  communion  of  spirit,  similar  to  the  natural 
affinity  with  a  mother,  brother,  or  sister.  He  assures  this  peculiar 
affinity  with  Him  to  those  who  fulfil  the  will  of  His  Father. 
Connected  with  this,  too,  is  the  coming  of  men  to  Christ  (Matt, 
xi.  28),  to  which  He  invites  all  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  In  Luke  vi.  47  (cf.  John  v.  40,  vi.  35,  37,  44)  we  have 
the  movement  of  the  individual  towards  Christ  represented  as  a 
union  with  Him;  and  in  Matt.  xi.  28  (cf.  vers.  29,  30)  the  coming 
is  in  the  sense  of  the  union  with  Him,  which  subordinates  the 
subject  to  Him,  thereby  procuring  rest. 

The  previous  matter  we  have  considered  contains  the  general 
points  which  are  realized  in  a  certain  special  order  of  salvation:  this 
includes  (1)  the  calling,  (2)  the  commencement  of  salvation,  (3)  its 
progress  and  completion.  The  order  of  salvation  generally  is  not 
mentioned  expressly  in  the  utterances  of  the  Lord,  although  the 
Lord  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  walk,  and  the  gate 
into  which  they  are  to  enter  (Matt.  vii.  13,  14).  Indeed,  He 
describes  Himself  as  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  by  which  man 
cometli  to  the  Father  (John  xiv.  6).  These  three  distinct  effects 
of  His  mission  may,  however,  be  gathered  readily  enough  from 
His  discourses.  They  may  be  found  combined  and  expressly 
distinguished  in  John  vi.  44 :  the  "  drawing"  forms  a  part  of  the 
calling,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  coming  as  the  commencement, 
and  the  resurrection  as  the  completion  of  salvation. 

§  36.   The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Ecdccming  Power — The 

Calling. 

The  calling  is  the  requisite  condition,  without  which  no  one 
can  attain  salvation  and  life.  The  Lord,  in  speaking  of  it,  uses 
the  expression  Ka\elv  (Matt.  ix.  13;  Mark  ii.  17;  Luke  v.  32), 
to  call  to  repentance.  On  this  point,  however,  we  must  specially 
consider  the  three  parables  which  speak  of  the  calling  and  its 
results.  In  them,  by  the  two  figures  of  the  wedding-feast  and  the 
vineyard,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  to  us  in  its  twofold 
aspect,  as  a  good  to  lie  enjoyed,  and  also  as  a  sphere  of  work  and 
duty  (Matt.  xxii.  2-14;  Luke  xiv.  16-23;  Matt.  xx.  1-16). 
Added  to  this,  we  may  discern  other  figurative  modes  of  ex 
pressing  this  idea,  such  as  the  gathering  together  His  people  as  a 
hen  gathers  her  chickens  (Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Luke  xiii.  34);  the 
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seeking  after  that  which  is  lost  (Luke  xv.  4,  8 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
11-14).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  expression  used  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  fjiadijTevetv,  to  make  into  disciples.  The  idea  implied 
in  these  expressions  is  that  of  a  divine  act,  sometimes  of  God 
the  Father  (as  distinguished  from  the  Son),  who,  through  His 
servants,  causes  an  invitation  to  be  given  (Matt.  xxii.  2,  3) ; 
sometimes  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  the  caller  (Matt.  ix.  13, 
and  parallel  passages)  during  His  earthly  career,  by  means  of  the 
prophetic  office  which  devolved  upon  Him  in  His  humiliation. 
Thus  He  especially  calls  the  apostles,  though  in  this  it  may  be 
said  that  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
caller  by  means  of  Christ's  words.  But  God  the  Father  can 
also  call  in  a  direct  way  :  the  "  drawing  "  and  "  giving  "  in  John 
vi.  37,  39,  44,  65,  are  in  connection  with  this. 

The  act  of  calling  is  both  internal  and  external :  external  as  the 
historical  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  work,  of  the  historical 
Christ.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  calling  through  the  word.  In 
John  xvii.  20  the  Lord  says  that  He  prays  for  all  who,  through 
the  word,  believe  on  Him.  Thus,  in  the  above-named  parables, 
the  word  is  set  forth  as  the  word  of  invitation  to  men.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  word  in  the  representation  of  its  effects 
(Matt.  xiii.  19-23),  and  the  charge  to  the  disciples  to  preach  it 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15).  But  the  word  of  calling 
reaches  the  consciousness  of  individuals  under  certain  circum 
stances,  which  modify  its  impression.  The  influence  of  these 
belongs  to  the  calling  as  much  as  the  sending  of  the  word  and 
its  instruments.  Of  this  kind  are  the  circumstances  which  sur 
rounded  the  prodigal  son,  and  induced  him  to  come  to  himself 
(Luke  xvi.  14-17).  These  circumstances  are  an  element  of  the 
external  calling,  which,  however,  is  thus  rendered  internal.  Many 
of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  so  generally  framed,  that  they  may 
be  referred  to  both  aspects  of  the  calling,  although  in  the  first 
place  they  suggest  the  internal  side;  thus  John  vi.  44  f.,  65. 
The  ~being  taught  ly  God  is  the  internal  call,  by  which  the  Father 
gives  a  man  to  the  Son,  or  causes  him  to  come  to  Him.  This 
drawing  is  an  act  of  the  Father;  but  in  John  xii.  32  the  Son 
says  that  He  Himself  possesses  equally  with  the  Father  this 
power  of  attraction,  within  reach  of  which  we  must  come  in  order 
to  be  among  those  that  are  called.  It  takes  effect  through  the 
word  and  the  whole  situation  of  the  person  acted  on,  and  is 
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essentially  an  internal  bias,  only  that  by  it  the  matter  is  not  yet 
decided. 

The  calling  assumes,  indeed,  different  degrees,  as  shown  in  Luke 
xiv.  16-23,  where  the  stringency  culminates  in  ver.  23;  but 
even  here  it  is  a  cogent  call,  and  not  force,  which  is  spoken  of. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  degrees,  the  calling  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  always  impressively  intended,  as  in  the  two  parables,  and  in 
that  of  the  vineyard,  and,  on  the  other,  never  of  a  compulsory 
character,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  reply  of  man,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard. 

The  calling  is  a  general  one,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
redeeming  mercy,  which  consists  in  assisting  from  motives  of 
love  those  that  are  lost  (Matt,  xviii.  11-14;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  13; 
Luke  v.  32,  according  to  which,  Christ  calls  sinners).  Therefore 
the  love  of  God  working  in  Him  embraces  the  entire  KOO-^O? 
(John  iii.  16).  The  calling,  consequently,  applies  to  all  nations 
without  distinction, — to  the  Gentiles  equally  with  the  Jews  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 9  ;  Mark  xvi.  1 5) ;  cf.  the  assurance  as  to  the  participation 
of  the  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  viii.  11,  xxiv.  14. 
xxvi.  13  ;  John  x.  16).  Other  passages,  which  appear  to  limit  the 
calling  and  to  exclude  the  Gentiles,  are  only  intended  to  express 
that  the  Lord  had  to  limit  His  personal  ministry  as  Messiah  to 
the  theocratic  people  first  of  all  (Matt.  xv.  24,  generally  vers. 
21-28  ;  Mark  vii.  24-30  ;  Matt.  x.  5-7  ;  Luke  x.  2).  But  the 
calling  deals  with  individuals  in  succession.  This  idea  in  its 
general  character  is  expressed  in  Matt.  xx.  2-16.  The  succession 
itself  is  set  forth  in  Luke  xiv.  16-23,  especially  in  vers.  16,  17, 
21,  23.  The  first  are  those  who  have  had  among  them  since 
ancient  times  a  system  of  national  guidance  :  to  them  first  the 
call  came,  because  in  them  the  requisite  conditions  of  recognition 
and  acceptance  were  inherent ;  when  they  rejected  the  invitation, 
the  succession  goes  on  to  those  who  are  inferior  in  claim. 

In  respect  to  those  who  accept  the  call,  the  calling  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  choosing.  This  choosing,  as  God's  act,  is  only  once 
mentioned,  and  then,  indeed,  quite  generally  (Mark  xiii.  20);  in 
which,  however,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  ideal  eternal  act  of 
God  is  meant,  the  temporal  effect  of  which  is  the  calling, — just 
as  the  choosing  in  the  apostolical  teaching,  especially  in  Paul,  is 
not  the  temporal  Kdkeiv,  by  which  those  accepting  the  call  are 
actually  severed  from  the  complex  of  the  /coo-^o?.  We  are  speci- 
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ally  pointed  to  this  everlasting  act  in  Matt.  xxv.  34,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  for  those  who  are  blessed  of  the  Father  the  paaiketa 
is  rjToifjLaa-pevr)  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "  The  elect " 
are  often  spoken  of  (Luke  xviii.  7;  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31  ; 
Mark  xiii.  20,  22  ;  cf.  Ps.  cv.  43  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  22  ;  Eom.  viii.  33  ; 
Col.  iii.  12).  By  these,  however,  are  always  meant  those  who 
are  called  and  really  accept  the  call  (Matt.  xxii.  14),  inwardly 
apprehending  the  word  (Luke  viii.  15  ;  Matt.  xiii.  23) ;  but  those, 
especially,  who  are  distinguished  and  first  among  them.  Tor 
even  among  those  who  accept  the  call,  there  is,  according  to 
Matt.  xx.  1 6,  a  distinction  of  degrees.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
accepts  the  call,  everything  that  he  is,  becomes,  has,  and  receives, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  eternal  act  of  God :  it  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Father  (Matt.  xx.  23,  xxv.  34). 

§  37.  The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — The 
Commencement  of  Salvation. 

The  general  idea  of  an  alteration  of  the  mind  or  spiritual  "being 
is  treated  of  didactically  by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  John  only. 
The  principal  passage  is  that  concerning  regeneration  (John  iii. 
3_8);  by  which  may  be  placed  the  more  general  utterance,  John 
v.  21,  as  to  the  ^wo-iroielv.  In  both  passages  salvation  is  treated 
of  under  the  idea  of  life :  in  the  former,  of  regeneration  and  an 
entry  into  life ;  in  the  latter,  as  the  quickening  of  those  who  are 
dead.  For  the  Lord,  by  comprehending  salvation  in  the  idea  of 
life,  places  the  whole  of  His  positive  agency  in  making  alive.  This 
is  followed  in  ver.  2  2  by  the  mention  of  the  judgment  which  these 
incur  who  do  not  believe,  and  therefore  will  not  receive  life  like 
those  who  accept  the  word  (ver.  24).  The  passing  from  death 
unto  life  is  represented  in  John  iii.  3-8  under  the  figure  of  a  new 
birth.  In  this,  not  only  is  life  opposed  to  death,  but  the  new  life 
is  compared  with  the  old  in  respect  to  its  quality,  life  with  life. 
Even  in  John  v.  something  of  a  similar  character  is  indeed  im 
plied  in  the  idea  of  &r)  alwvios  as  contrasted  with  transitory  life. 
This  birth  is  a  birth  of  the  Spirit, — more  accurately,  of  water  and 
the  Spirit  (John  iii.  5), — just  as  etc  0eov  (John  i.  13  ;  1  John  iv.  7, 
v.  i.  4).  The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  breath  of  life,  corresponding  to 
the  incorruptible  seed  from  which,  according  to  1  Pet.  i.  23,  the 
new  life  springs.  Some  have  looked  upon  this  twofold  origin 
(water  and  the  Spirit)  as  an  &  &ia  Svolv ;  or  it  has  been  thought 
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that  the  nrvsvpa  was  to  be  understood  literally,  and  the 
symbolically.      But  why  is  the  water  symbolically  added  ?     The 
idea  of  purification  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this  satisfactorily. 
Or  it  is  said  that  regeneration  may  be  compared  with  the  arising 
of  a  new  existence  (1  Pet.  i.  23)  ;  and  as  in  Tit.  iii.  5  the  water 
or  the  washing  of  regeneration   may  be   taken  in  reference  to 
baptism,  so  here  the  water  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  1-3),  regeneration 
being  called  a  new  creation  in  2  Cor.  v.  1  7.     The  water  would 
then  be  the  element  to  be  formed,  the  Spirit  the  forming  element 
But  creation  is  not  a  matter  in  question  here.     The  comparison 
with  1  Pet.  i.  23,  and  also  the  figure  itself,  point  rather  to  natural 
generation  ;  the  latter  results  CK  crap/cos  KOL  at^aro?  (cf.  John  i. 
1  3)  ;  with  the  latter  the  Lord  now  contrasts  a  twofold  expression 
for  the  cause  of  the  spiritual  generation,  in  which  the  vBcop  forms 
the  antithesis   to  the  alpa,  the  purifying  to  the   contaminating 
element.     In  this,  too,  there  is  a  hint  conveyed  that  the  Spirit 
causes  a  new  life  in  an  already  existing  subject,  and  that  this  is 
possible  only  by  the  latter  being  purified  ;  so  that  the  Spirit  acts 
not  only  with  a  quickening  power,  which  is  inherent  in  Him,  but 
also  with  a  purifying  effect,  as  shown  by  the  addition  of  water. 
In   both    respects   the    freshly  flowing   and    purifying   water   in 
baptism  is  a  symbol   of  the  Spirit.     In  this  passage  the  Lord 
alludes  quite  evidently  to  baptism,  although  not  at  present   to 
the  baptism  instituted   by  Him.       But   He  might  indeed   refer 
to  its  precursor,  the  baptism  of  John.     John  the  Baptist  is  in 
deed   spoken  of  in  this  chapter.       He  was   still   exercising  his 
prophetic  ministry,  and  in   Jerusalem  it   was   not  out   of  place 
to   speak  of  him.       Jesus   might   weU   hope   that  this   allusion 
would   be   understood   by  Nicodemus,  and   that  He   could  thus 
lead  him  to  all  that  He  Himself  intended.     In  this,  therefore, 
we  have  the  second  reason  for  the  conjunction  of  the  vBcop  with 
the  TrveCpa.       This  new   birth   expresses   an   entire  change  in  a 
spiritual  respect,  an  entirely  new  vital  power  being  infused  by  the 
Spirit  ;  in  it  the  true  life  is  implanted,  not,  indeed,  by  man,  but  by 
God  as  the  only  author.     The  alteration  itself  is,  however,  accom 
panied  by  pangs,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  figure.     The  two 
ideas  of  regeneration  and  of  passing  from  death  unto  life  are, 
however,  retained  by  the  apostles,  and  further  developed  by  them. 
In  the  Synoptists  we  find  no  utterances  on  the  point  which  are 
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entirely  identical  with  those  in  St.  John.  There  are,  however, 
some  which  are  closely  allied,  and  seem  to  allude  to  the  two  ideas 
expressed  in  the  fourth  gospel.  In  them,  also,  the  state  of  the 
sinner  is  looked  upon  as  a  state  of  death  (Luke  ix.  6  0) ;  and 
in  Luke  xv.  24,  32,  it  is  said  of  the  prodigal  son  that  he  had 
been  dead  and  was  alive  again.  Likewise  the  language  in  Matt. 
xviii.  3,  Mark  x.  14,  and  Matt.  xix.  14,  corresponds  with  the 
idea  of  regeneration.  By  this  a  conversion  and  becoming  like  little 
children  are  laid  down  as  a  necessary  condition  for  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  these  passages  a  mighty  change,  at  all 
events,  is  implied, — indeed,  the  becoming  a  new  man.  Everything 
"belonging  to  the  former  development  of  the  man  is  to  be  given 
up,  and  a  new  development  must  be  begun,  and  the  man  must 
thus  assume  the  receptive  character  of  a  child.  Yet  this  idea 
does  not  go  so  far  as  regeneration.  The  above-named  change  refers 
only  to  the  moment  of  childhood,  consequently  to  the  beginning 
of  the  natural  life ;  but  regeneration,  as  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  life,  goes  much  further.  Added  to  this,  the  alteration 
is  removed  entirely  from  any  human  causality  and  is  transferred  to 
the  divine  agency.  The  synoptical  view  is,  however,  supplemented 
by  another  passage,  Matt.  xix.  26,  in  which  the  entry  into  God's 
kingdom,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  seemed  impossible 
to  men,  is  declared  to  be  possible  to  the  divine  omnipotence.  But 
this  is  not  directly  applied  to  the  conversion  to  a  child-like  state, 
as  in  regeneration, — the  possibility  of  a  return  to  this  state  through 
divine  grace  being  only  presupposed.  The  same  idea  is,  however, 
expressed  in  Matt.  v.  6,  where  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  is  represented  as  being  the  divine  gift. 
The  commencement  of  salvation  is  both  a  change  of  mind  and 
also  a  reversion  of  the  relation  towards  God.  The  idea  of  the 
commencement  of  salvation  being  that  of  an  entry  into  life,  the 
call  of  God  is  become  a  quickening,  regenerating  influence.  The 
change  in  the  spiritual  being  of  man,  which  is  implied  therein,  is 
contained  in  the  figure  of  the  new  birth.  But  the  alteration  in  the 
relation  to  God  is  conveyed  by  the  idea  of  being  sought  and 
found  by  God  or  Christ  (Matt,  xviii.  12-14  ;  Luke  xv.  4  if.,  xix. 
10),  of  being  exalted,  of  not  coming  into  judgment,  and  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  These  two  points  are  dealt  with  by  the  Lord 
in  the  most  various  ways, — not  scholastically,  but  freely  touched 
upon,  although  always  consistently  with  the  fundamental  idea. 
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They  are,  for  instance,  comprehended  in  the  figure  of  the  strait 
gate  and  the  narrow  way  (Matt.  vii.  13  ;  Luke  xiii.  24),  which 
denotes  the  entry  into  the  way  of  salvation,  or  the  way  of  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  describes  it  as  a  change  of  mind. 

The  new  life  of  man  in  itself,  the  change  of  mind  and  conver 
sion,  or  the  altered  feeling  and  conduct  in  a  moral  respect,  is 
styled  by  our  Lord  fjLeravodv  (Matt.  iv.  17;  Mark  i.  1 5  ;  Luke 
xv.  7,  10),  €7norrpe(f>€Lv  (Luke  xxii.  32),  Grpafyrjvat,  (Matt,  xviii. 
3),  fjLzraiJbekeaOai  (Matt.  xxi.  29).  This  disposition  of  mind  has 
two  elements  which  everywhere  recur,  r&penta/nce  and  believing,  as 
the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  this  new  life. 

The  first  element  of  this  double  condition  of  the  heart,  or  two 
fold  feeling,  repentance,  is  very  characteristically  and  copiously 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the 
Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  3),  with  which  should  be  compared  Matt.  xi. 
28.  The  Lord  declares  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  in  spirit  who 
are  conscious  of  their  poverty,  and  invites  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  come  unto  Him.  Eepentance,  therefore,  is  self-humilia 
tion.  It  is,  besides,  depicted  in  its  inward  disposition  as  a  lively 
consciousness  of  personal  sin,  and  a  candid  repentance  for  the 
same  (Luke  xv.  17,  21,  28),  in  which  also  the  need  for  deliver 
ance  is  expressed  as  a  lively  longing  for  God's  succour.  For  him 
who  has  not  done  his  Father's  will,  there  is  no  other  way  to  be 
saved  but  a  conversion  of  this  kind  (Matt.  xxi.  28  ff.).  As  re 
gards  the  discourses  in  St.  John,  it  is,  in  general,  a  peculiarity  in 
them  that  they  bring  more  prominently  forward  the  positive  idea, 
and  represent  regeneration  as  a  positive  act.  There  is,  however, 
no  deficiency  in  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  subject.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  idea  of  the  Sityav  (John  vii.  37;  cf.  Matt.  v.  6). 
Also,  in  John  iii.  20,  21,  he  that  perseveres  in  sin  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  e\ey^6rjvaL}  but  he  avoids  it ;  but  others  who  do 
not  persevere  in  their  sin  do  not  avoid  it,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
place  themselves  in  the  light,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  en 
lightened  by  it,  and  thus  suffer  the  eXey^Orjvai, ;  as  Paul  says,  "  If 
we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged"  (1  Cor.  xi.  31).  Ee 
pentance  being,  in  the  first  place,  the  opposition  to  sin  and  the 
turning  away  from  it,  it  is  also  the  giving  up  of  the  sinful  life 
in  order  to  attain  one  of  an  opposite  character ;  consequently  the 
surrender  of  the  lower  life  in  order  to  gain  the  soul  (Matt.  x.  39, 
xvi.  25;  Luke  xvii.  33;  John  xii.  25).  The  coniession  of  sin 
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also  belongs  to  it  (Luke  xv.  21)  ;  also  the  firm  rejection  of  darling 
sins  in  which  a  man  has  lived  (John  v.  14;  Matt.  v.  29),  and  a 
complete  renunciation  of  them,  added  to  every  possible  restitution 
of  any  wrong  done  (Luke  xix.  8),  and  a  ready  assumption  of  the 
difficult  duty  of  self-denial. 

The  fj,€Tavoelv  is  placed  by  the  Lord  in  connection  with  the 
iriareveiv ;  but  the  believing  consists  in  the  coming  to  Christ  of 
him  that  is  drawn  by  God  (John  vi.  44,  cf.  64),  and,  on  coming 
to  Christ,  in  being  accepted  by  Him  (John  vi.  37).  Thus  it  is 
a  work  to  which  man  is  summoned  by  God  (John  vi.  29),  a  draw 
ing  near  to  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  28),  a  self-resignation  to  Him,  and, 
consequently,  a  laying  hold  of  Him  with  confidence.  This  agrees 
with  the  signification  of  Tricms,  which  is  equivalent  to  trust,  con 
fidence,  which  fundamental  meaning  not  only  corresponds  with 
pp^n,  but  is  also  corroborated  by  the  prevailing  mode  of  construc 
tion  in  the  utterances  of  the  Lord,  with  the  dative  (John  v.  24 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  25) ;  with  eVl  =  to  rely  on  anything  (Luke  xxiv,  25) ; 
with  ev  (Mark  i.  15),  because  belief  as  confidence  has  found  a 
resting-point ;  with  et9  (John  iii.  15,  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  38,  ix.  35  ; 
Matt,  xviii.  6).  The  noun  iricnis  itself  does  not  occur  so  fre 
quently  in  the  gospels  as  in  the  epistles ;  but,  where  it  does  occur, 
it  is  made  equivalent  to  trust, — that  is,  in  Christ  (Luke  xviii.  8, 
xxii.  32,  viii.  48,  vii.  50;  Matt.  viii.  10,  ix.  2  ;  Mark  iv.  40).  None 
of  the  other  derivations  have  more  in  their  favour ;  least  of  all 
those  which  go  on  the  idea  of  the  signification  of  honesty  of  con 
viction ;  or  those  which  take  the  meaning  to  be  a  believing  to  be 
true.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  passages  in  which 
this  meaning  appears  to  prevail :  it  is  so  in  the  construction  with 
the  accusative  (TOVTO,  John  xi.  26),  or  with  on  (John  ix.  18,  viii. 
24,  xi.  27,  42,  xiii.  19,  etc.).  In  these  passages  prominence  is 
given  to  a  special  point  in  faith,  as  the  tendency  of  the  entire  man 
and  of  the  heart  towards  God  or  Christ.  This  point  is  the  strong 
impression  of  a  matter  being  true.  Olshausen  explains  faith,  as 
occurring  in  the  gospels,  to  be  the  susceptibility  of  reception  of  the 
power  proceeding  from  Christ.  But  faith  must  not  be  limited  to 
this  :  the  reception  itself  being  also  an  attribute  of  it,  the  mere 
susceptibility  does  not  go  far  enough.  Where  the  Trlom?  exists, 
there  is  an  actual  acceptance  of  Christ.  But,  of  course,  according 
to  the  connection,  it  may  be  perhaps  only  incipient  and  partial. 
Other  expressions  for  the  idea  of  faith  may  be  found  in  the  utter- 
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ances  of  the  Lord,  especially  in  John.  The  sheep  hear  His  voice 
(John  x.  27,  cf.  vers.  26, 16,  4,  3,  and  viii.  43,  as  a  contrast).  The 
idea  of  following  (John  x.  27)  implies  something  further;  "but  the 
hearing  and  perceiving  the  voice  of  Christ  form  a  part  of  faith ; 
so  also  ryivw&Keiv  (John  xvii.  3).  The  idea  of  faith  certainly  ap 
pears  in  the  evangelists  to  be  to  some  extent  a  flexible  one.  It 
has  various  grades ;  and  is  sometimes  incipient,  and  sometimes 
progressive  and  conclusive,  according  to  the  persons  with  whom 
the  Lord  had  to  deal.  Sometimes,  indeed,  faith  appears  as  a 
gradually  suscipient  principle  of  this  kind,  even  in  regard  to 
various  divine  powers  and  gifts,  as  the  gift  of  bodily  healing 
(Luke  viii.  48,  xvii.  19;  Matt.  viii.  13;  John  iv.  50).  But  as 
all  bodily  suffering  is  only  the  result  of  sin,  and  bodily  healing 
is  only  an  offshoot  of  the  spiritually  redeeming  agency,  and  an 
anticipation  of  the  future  redemption  from  all  evil,  faith  also 
is,  indeed,  the  necessary  condition  for  experiencing  the  benefits  of 
this  divine  power.  But  it  refers  essentially  to  the  spiritually  re 
deeming  power  of  Christ  (this  being  expressly  stated  in  Luke  vii. 
50),  and  therefore  to  salvation  generally,  and  to  eternal  life  (John 
iii.  15,  vi.  40),  and  to  its  future  consummation  in  the  avacraa-i? 
(John  xi.  25,  26). 

Thus  repentance  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  on  the  other,  or, 
combined  in  one  idea,  penitent  faith,  appears  to  be  the  condition 
necessary  for  salvation,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  new  life. 
And,  in  this  sense,  the  gate  spoken  of  in  Matt.  vii.  13,  14,  is  at 
the  same  time  both  the  condition  and  the  life  itself,  because  in  this 
change  of  mind  the  new  spiritual  life  is  subjectively  supposed. 

But,  in  another  aspect,  this  new  life  is  also  a  change  in  the 
relation  to  God.  Guilt,  and  the  liability  to  punishment,  and  the 
pressure  of  sin,  no  longer  weigh  heavily  on  the  new  man :  his  sins 
are  forgiven ;  he  is  justified.  The  usual  phrase  for  this  relation  is 
the  dfaa-is  rwv  apapTLcov  (Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47),  an 
expression  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Mark  i.  4 ;  Luke 
i.  77)  ;  a$Lwai  ra?  a^ap-ria^  (Matt.  ix.  2,  5,  6  ;  Luke  vii.  47-49, 
xi.  4;  John  xx.  23)  ; ...  a^apriav  (Matt.  xii.  31.32);  TCL  o^aTuJ/zara 
(Matt.  vi.  12)  ;  a<j).  ra  TTapaTTTWfJiaTa  (Matt.  vi.  14,  15)  ;  d(j).  TLVI 
(Luke  xxiii.  34,  xii.  10;  Matt,  xviii.  21,  35);  and  a^ecrt?  alone 
(Mark  iii.  29  ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  22).  These  expressions  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  relation  to  God  which  is  brought  about  by  sin, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  to  its  direct  negative.  It  is  the  abrogation 
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of  the  relation  of  guilt  before  God,  especially  of  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  in  God's  sight.  Under  this 
aspect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  parable  of  the  great  debtor 
(Matt,  xviii.  23  ff. ;  cf.  Luke  vii.  41,  42).  The  positive  element 
in  the  idea  is  the  restoration  of  a  harmonious  relation  to  God,  as 
befits  a  righteous  man  or  a  child  of  God ;  cf.  ^iKaiovaQai  (Luke 
xviii.  14,  cf.  ver.  13).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  Luke  who 
retains  this  expression, — the  companion  of  the  apostle  who  so 
specially  uses  the  expression,  and  has  developed  the  idea.  Always 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  almost  always  in  the  Old  Testament, 
SiKaiovv  is  equivalent  to  declaring  to  be  righteous,  and  treating  any 
one  as  such.  AIKCLIQVV  CCLVTOV  (Luke  xvi.  15),  to  justify  oneself,  to 
hold  oneself  to  be  righteous,  is  an  unwarrantable  self-exaltation, 
which  is  an  abomination  before  God ;  but  lowering  oneself  in  a 
free  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  corruption,  humiliating  oneself, 
and  beseeching  God  for  His  forgiving  mercy,  these  things  con 
stitute  the  way  of  elevating  the  sinner  who  is  worthy  of  con 
demnation  in  God's  sight, — that  is,  the  way  of  freeing  him  from 
his  sin.  But  the  positive  side,  the  transposition  into  the  relation 
of  a  child  of  God,  is  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  son,  in 
which  the  result  of  forgiveness  is  fully  depicted  (Luke  xv.  20—24). 
Therefore  the  restoration  into  the  position  of  a  child,  which  position 
has  been  lost  by  sin,  is,  like  justification,  an  expression  for  the 
positive  element  in  the  matter.  Other  descriptions  of  this  also 
occur,  such  as  the  finding  of  that  which  is  lost,  although  there  is 
really  something  more  involved  in  this,  namely,  the  idea  of  being 
renewed  and  sanctified.  The  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
less  frequently  brought  forward  in  St.  John,  because  he  chiefly 
specifies  those  utterances  in  which  redemption  is  described  in  its 
positive  element  (thus  John  xvii.  13) ;  so  also  the  having  eternal 
life,  and  not  being  lost  (John  iii.  18,  16,  v.  24),  and  other  things 
of  a  figurative  nature,  as  the  thirsting  no  more  (John  iv.  14).  The 
negative  view  is  not,  however,  entirely  wanting ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  remission  of  sins  expressly  mentioned  in  John  xx. 
23, — mentioned,  indeed,  as  a  part  of  the  apostolical  commission, 
and  therefore  brought  forward  in  a  very  important  way. 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the  Lord  lays  down  as  the  condition 
required  for  the  remissison  of  sins  and  justification,  the  answer 
must  be  faith  based  on  repentance.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  in 
the  Synoptists,  and  also  in  John.  The  praying  publican  went 
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down  to  Ms  house  justified  (Luke  xviii.  14);  and  this  is  attributed 
by  the  Lord  to  his  frame  of  mind,  which  was  contrasted  with  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  latter's  sanctity  and 
accompanying  contempt  for  others.  This  frame  of  mind  consisted 
in  a  penitent  disposition,  and  a  trusting  apprehension  of  God's 
mercy,  joined  to  a  desire  of  salvation.  We  must  also  specially 
class  with  this  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  prodigal  son  when  he 
returned  to  his  father.  In  addition  to  these  parables,  which  con 
tain  the  general  idea,  but  are  without  any  reference  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  we  have  also  more  definite  statements,  in 
which  the  latter  are  included,  as  the  Lord's  treatment  of  Zacchaeus 
(Luke  xix.  1-10),  and,  more  decidedly  still,  His  words  in  reference 
to  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (Luke  vii.  37  ff.,  50).  We  find 
in  her,  in  addition  to  faith  accompanied  by  bitter  sorrow  for  sin, 
the  intimate  adhesion  of  the  heart  to  the  Redeemer.  This  is  con 
trasted  with  the  feelings  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  of  whom  it  is 
shown,  in  ch.  vii.  39-4*7,  that  he  imagined  himself  to  be  very 
superior  to  the  sinful  woman,  and  manifested  evident  zeal  for  the 
law  of  God,  but  also  that  he  was  less  susceptible  of  salvation  than 
the  woman,  because  he  was  deficient  in  a  deep  recognition  of  sin 
and  desire  for  redemption,  and,  consequently,  in  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  Lord.  Lastly,  we  find  the  same  feeling  in  the  thief 
who  was  crucified  with  Christ,  who,  with  deep  confession  of  his 
sins,  turns  in  faith  to  Jesus.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  these  passages  occur  in  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul.  Wo 
may  perceive  from  this,  that  to  him  these  narratives  appeared 
specially  characteristic,  and  hence  his  selection  of  them  assumes 
a  particular  significance.  Utterances  of  this  kind  are  not,  how 
ever,  wanting  in  the  other  Synoptists :  cf.  the  passage  Matt.  ix. 
11-13,  and  the  parallels,  in  which  the  a^aprcoXot  are  those  who 
feel  themselves  to  be  such,  the  Sl/cawi,  being  the  VITOK^WO^VOI 
eavrovs;  cf.  also  ch.  xxi.  28-32,  in  which  the  self-righteous 
Pharisees  are  contrasted  with  sinners  who  finally  attain  to  the 
way  of  repentance,  so  as  to  do  God's  will;  also,  ch.  xxii.  11-14, 
where  the  wedding  garment  represents  penitent  faith,  just  as  the 
Lord  elsewhere  accurately  expresses  it,  that  man  is  to  be  poor  in 
spirit,  and  to  hunger  and  thirst  in  spirit  (Matt.  v.  3,  6) ;  also  that, 
as  weary  and  heavy-laden,  he  must  come  to  the  Lord  (Matt.  xi. 
28-30).  From  this  point  of  view,  also,  must  we  understand  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  paralytic  person  (Matt.  ix.  2).  John  also 
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gives  passages  in  which  this  stipulation  is  brought  forward :  thus 
ch.  iii.  15,  v.  24,  ch.  vi.,  and  also  ch.  ix.,  in  which  faith  is  ex 
pressly  mentioned  or  denoted ;  cf.  other  passages  in  which  this  is 
not  so  plainly  done  (cf.  vi.  37,  iv.  14).  Whoever  allows  himself 
to  be  drawn  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  believes  on  Him,  does 
not  come  into  judgment,  and  has  everlasting  life  ;  that  is,  he  ob 
tains  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification.  Thus,  in  the  didactic 
discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  find  the  same  conditions  for 
salvation  :  it  is  either  repentance  combined  with  faith,  or  faith 
combined  with  repentance. 

There  is  also  no  need  for  perplexity,  when  we  find  the  Lord 
laying  down  as  a  condition  for  the  forgiveness  oj  sins,  sometimes 
love  to  Him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (Luke  vii.  47)  ; 
sometimes  a  readiness  to  forgive  our  fellow-men,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  12)  and  similar  expressions  (Mark  xi.  25,  26); 
or  compassion  towards  them  (Matt.  v.  7).  Sometimes  on  these 
occasions  it  is  not  the  very  first  commencement  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  which  is  in  question, — for  how  could  any  true  love  exist 
ere  forgiveness  had  been  generally  obtained  ?  Still  less  is  it  the 
first  beginning  of  love  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  in  part  believers  who 
are  spoken  of,  who  must  exercise  this  readiness  to  forgive  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  mercy  shown  them.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  refers  to  that  love  to  Christ  and  compassion  to  men 
which  already  exists  and  must  exist  in  the  various  stages  of  re 
pentance,  and  in  this  respect  constitutes  an  obligation  necessary 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  as  in  the  spiritual  poverty  of  those  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  promised  (Matt.  v.  3),  and  also  in 
the  humility  therein  implied,  must  also  be  contained  the  inclination 
to  gentleness  and  pity. 

Just  as  little  need  it  cause  us  any  difficulty,  when  we  find  the 
Lord  requiring,  as  a  requisite  for  salvation,  that  we  should  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  and  follow  His  word  (Matt.  vii.  21).  This 
stipulation  is  contrasted  with  the  merely  external,  although  zealous 
confession  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  (vers.  21,  22),  which  is  combined 
with  a  perseverance  in  sin;  it  is  also  contrasted  with  the  not 
following  His  words  (ver.  26).  All  that  is  comprehended  in  this 
will  of  God  as  regards  the  sinner,  must,  however,  be  deduced 
from  other  utterances  of  the  Lord,  especially  the  commencement  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  According  to  this,  it  is  not  any  action 
done  in  his  own  power  which  is  to  procure  a  man  salvation  ;  for 
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it  is  the  poor  in  spirit,  he  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous 
ness,  who,  by  means  outside  himself,  by  God's  power,  is  to  be 
satisfied  therewith.  Hence  the  only  doing  intended  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  penitent  faith. 

Thus  the  condition  requisite  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification  is  identical  and  simultaneous  with  the  state  which 
constitutes  the  new  spiritual  life.  The  two  are  mutually  involved, 
and  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  joint  idea  is  that  of 
righteousness  (Matt.  v.  6,  20,  vi.  33;  John  xvi.  8,  10).  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages,  we  may  conclude  that  righteousness 
is  an  object  of  human  desire,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a 
gift  from  above,  through  the  divine  power,  and  not  through  any 
power  of  man  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  the 
striving  which  is  directed  towards  the  entry  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  for  in  and  with  the  latter  it  is  given.  This  righteousness, 
which  originally  is  peculiar  to  Christ  (cf.  1  John  ii.  1,  2),  is  that 
which  becomes  ours  by  our  community  with  Him.  And  conse 
quently  the  righteousness  of  the  Christian,  from  the  beginning  on 
wards,  is  essentially  a  state  of  justification  ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  not  a  presumptive  but  an  actual  righteousness, — one  which 
avails  before  God,  and,  in  spite  of  all  closely  clinging  sin,  meets 
with  no  condemnation. 

§  38.    The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — The 
Progress  and  Completion  of  Salvation. 

Progress  in  a  life  of  faith  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  progress  in 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  for  their  sakes  to  the  brethren.  For 
as  soon  as  faith  relinquishes  its  receptive  capacity,  and  stands  out 
in  independence,  it  must  assume  the  character  of  love,  and,  indeed, 
of  self-denying  love.  For  as  faith  is  manifested  only  in  love,  so 
can  repentance  only  become  active  by  self-denial.  Thus  Jesus 
speaks  as  to  this  love  (Matt.  x.  37  f .  ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  26). 
Eepentance  itself  being  a  turning  away  from  sin,  self-denial  must 
apply  especially  to  everything  sinful  and  also  to  everything  which 
is  an  object  of  desire,  and  must  follow  the  example  of  Jesus 
(John  xii.  26;  Matt.  xx.  26-28;  John  xiii.  12-17).  In  this 
strict  sense  the  Lord  adopts  the  requirement  of  love  to  God 
before  everything, — a  requirement  which  had  been  already  re 
cognised  in  Deuteronomy  as  the  purport  of  the  old  covenant 
(Matt.  xxii.  36  if.).  In  this  sense  He  inculcates  love  to  Himself 
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as  obedience  to  His  commandments  (John  xiv.  15),  and  gives  a 
special  prominence  to  mutual  love  among  believers  (John  xv.  12). 
This  following  of  Jesus,  with  a  renunciation  of  everything  opposed 
to  Him,  is  developed  by  Him  in  several  discourses,  with  more 
special  detail  in  the  Synoptists.  This  is  especially  the  righteous 
ness  which  is  better  than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Matt.  v.  20), — a  righteousness  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  which 
the  commandments  are  inwardly  fulfilled  (ch.  v.  21  ff.).  He  de- 
velopes  it  further  in  ch.  vl,  in  reference  to  works  of  beneficence 
and  charity  (vers.  2-4);  to  praying  (vers.  5-15);  the  exercise  of 
self-denial  (vers.  16—18);  the  whole  direction  of  the  human 
energy  towards  some  eternal  heavenly  treasure,  so  that  the  whole 
heart  has  its  existence  in  the  future  (vers.  19-23),  without  being 
divided  in  its  aim  (vers.  24-34).  When  a  man  is  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  he  judges  himself  and  not  his  brethren  (Matt.  vii.  1—5);  deals 
wisely  with  the  sacred  things  entrusted  to  him,  doing  nothing 
without  prayer  (vers.  6-11);  and  in  his  treatment  of  his  neighbour 
follows  the  tenor  of  all  the  Old  Testament  precepts  (ver.  1 2).  This 
is  the  course  to  the  narrow  way  (Matt.  vii.  1 3  f.),  in  which  we  must, 
indeed,  be  cautious  against  offences  (ver.  15),  but  shall  become 
rich  in  fruit  (vers.  17,  18),  and  shall  see  that  the  fabric  of  our 
salvation  is  founded  on  a  rock  (vers.  24,  25).  But  the  whole  of 
this  progress  in  the  life  of  faith  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
vTrojjiovY),  the  persistence  in  the  new  life  (Luke  viii.  15,  cf.  13,  14). 
The  other  aspect  in  the  progress  in  the  life  of  faith  is  the 
development  of  blessedness  in  God  (John  xvi.  22,  xv.  11),  and  in 
prayer  (John  xvi.  24).  The  joy  which  Christ  has  and  gives, 
abides  in  believers  and  becomes  perfected  in  them  :  they  remain 
in  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  (John  xvii. 
13,  26) ;  also  in  His  peace,  owing  to  the  victory  over  the  tribula 
tion  which  is  occasioned  by  the  world  (John  xvi.  33).  He  can, 
therefore,  offer  to  them  rest  and  refreshment  (Matt.  xi.  28,  29), 
can  pronounce  them  blessed  (Matt.  v.  3  ff.),  and  can  call  upon 
them  to  rejoice  because  their  names  are  written  in  heaven  (Luke 
x.  20).  But  the  outward  effects  are  not  so  much  the  subject  of 
their  joy  as  the  fact  that  they  are  the  special  objects  of  the  divine 
choice  ;  and  this  guarantees  the  existence  of  humility  in  this  joy. 
It  is  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  sets  them  free  from 
all  the  cares  of  the  world,  so  that  all  external  matters  appear  to 
be  a  secondary  consideration  (Luke  xii.  31). 

Q 
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The  completion  of  salvation  is  placed  by  the  Lord,  not  in  the 
present  world,  but  in  a  supernatural  heavenly  future  (Luke 
xx.  35).  This  position,  eV  rot?  ovpavols  (Matt.  v.  12),  in  alcov 
erceivos,  is  looked  upon  by  Him  as  the  true  life  (Matt,  xviii.  8, 
cf.  vii.  13  ;  John  v.  29).  It  is  an  existence  in  the  Father's 
house,  in  which  His  sacred  presence  is  manifested,  where  there 
are  many  mansions  (John  xiv.  2) ;  in  the  everlasting  habitations 
(Luke  xvi.  9),  where  the  great  and  true  riches  will  be  first  com 
mitted  unto  men  as  their  own,  in  contrast  to  the  good  things  of 
this  lower  life  as  trifling  things  and  the  mammon  of  unrighteous 
ness  (Luke  xvi.  10-12).  It  is  a  being  where  Christ  is  (John 
xii.  26,  xiv.  3,  4) ;  a  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  glorified 
Eedeemer  (John  xvii.  24).  As  the  &rj  of  believers  generally, 
which  is  communicated  to  them  by  Christ,  is  the  ^corj  of  Christ, 
so  will  the  perfected  fay  be  nothing  but  the  real  participation  in 
the  perfected  far)  of  the  glorified  Christ.  The  spiritual  life  com 
municated  to  believers  by  Christ  proves  itself  to  be  £&>^  alavios 
by  the  victory  over  death  (John  xi.  25,  26,  v.  24-29,  x.  28-30). 
Our  Lord  does  not  so  much  point  out  death  as  the  transition  to 
this  state  (although  death  brings  with  it  a  mighty  change),  as 
rather,  (1.)  The  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  This  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  salvation  (John  vi.  40,  44),  as  the  resurrection  of  life 
(John  v.  29  ;  Luke  xx.  35,  36).  Those  who  are  thought  worthy 
to  become  partakers  in  that  aubv,  through  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  cannot  die  any  more  :  they  are  like  the  angels  and  the 
Son  of  God  (Luke  xx.  36  ;  Matt.  xxii.  30).  This  is  the  resur 
rection  of  the  just  (Luke  xiv.  14).  (2.)  And  also  His  advent  for 
judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  30). 

But  by  our  arrival  at  this  point,  and  by  our  consideration  of 
the  progress  and  completion  of  salvation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
Christ's  doctrine  and  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 


III.— THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

§  39.  Idea  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 

The  source  of  this  idea  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  a 
covenant  made  by  God  with  man,  from  which  was  developed  the 
idea  of  a  theocracy,  of  a  people  or  house  of  God  (Num.  xii.  *7),  of 
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a  kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6  ;  applied  in  an  ideal 
sense  to  Christians  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  indeed  of  a  theocracy  under  a 
monarchical  form.  Then  follows  the  conception  of  an  ideally  real 
theocratic  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  1— 4 ;  Mic.  iv.  1  ff. ; 
Isa.  xi.  12;  Jer.  xxiii.  5-8,  xxxi.  31  ff.,  xxxii.  37  ff.,  xxxiii. 
7  ff. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23  ff.,  xxxvii.  24  ff.) ;  until  the  express  term, 
the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  God,  appears  (Dan.  ii.  44),  in 
contrast  to  the  universal  human  kingdom,  as  that  which  is  to 
exist  under  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  man, — the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  (ver.  22).  Lastly,  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Wisdom  x.  10)  the  (3acriX,eia  rov  @eov  is  brought  forward.  In 
addition  to  these  prophetical  passages,  we  have  various  theo- 
cratical  or  royal  psalms,  in  which  also  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
kingship  and  kingdom  is  expressed. 

The  Lord  found  the  idea  thus  existing  in  His  time  (Luke  i.  32 
ff.,  xiv.  15;  Mark  xi.  10),  certainly  not  always  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but,  by  applying  it 
in  the  first  place  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  salvation,  He  was 
able  to  presuppose  purer  notions  of  it  than  those  that  were  pre 
valent.  The  Baptist  also,  at  his  appearance,  speaks  of  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2).  As  an  idea  which  was  not  only  a  fertile 
one,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  both  plastic  and  ductile,  the 
Lord  went  on  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of  His  teaching,  in  order, 
as  occasion  was  thereby  offered,  to  be  the  better  able  to  speak  of 
the  Messianic  order  of  things,  and  thus  to  refer  to  His  own  per 
son, — in  this  way  introducing  and  preparing  for  His  ministry. 
He  speaks  of  it  especially  in  the  synoptical  passages,  and,  indeed, 
takes  it  as  the  chief  purport  of  His  teaching,  describing  the  an 
nouncement  of  it  as  the  duty  of  His  mission  (Luke  iv.  43  ;  cf. 
Matt.  x.  7;  Luke  x.  9,  11).  In  St.  John,  also,  the  Lord  speaks 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  iii.  3,  5)  in  His  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  in  which  it  is  evident  that,  although  in  this  gospel 
the  Lord  brings  more  prominently  forward  the  subjective  element 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  corresponding  objective  idea  of 
the  kingdom  is  jointly  entertained,  indeed,  as  the  fundamental 
idea  which  embraces  both  regeneration  and  the  new  life.  The 
Lord  also  speaks  of  it  in  His  trial  before  Pilate  (John  xviii.  33, 
36,  37),  in  which  He  refers  the  whole  of  His  peculiar  attitude 
to  the  idea  of  the  kingdom. 

This  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  has  been  very 
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variously  understood.  (1.)  As  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  be  ex 
pected  in  the  future,  in  which  He  would  solemnly  return  to  judg 
ment,  and  the  last  judgment  would  prove  Him  to  be  the  Lord 
over  quick  and  dead, — (a)  without  Himself  having  been  able  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  this  kingdom ;  or,  (6)  with  the  definition  of  time, 
that  this  kingdom  should  become  visible  on  earth,  and  should 
commence  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
regard  to  this,  some  have  declared  the  utterances  relating  to  the 
subject  to  be  an  accommodation  to  circumstances ;  others  have 
referred  them  to  Jewish  expectations,  which  even  Jesus  enter 
tained,  and  in  regard  to  which  He  was  deceived.  (2.)  Going  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  also  under 
stood  as  being  merely  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  all  the  utterances  relating  to  His  coming  again 
were  to  be  interpreted  figuratively  as  referring  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  (3.)  By  an  union  of  these  two  views,  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  understood  to  be  both  present  and  future, — the  dominion 
of  the  exalted  Christ,  which  consists  partly  in  the  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  exercised  by  the  word,  partly  in  the  guidance 
of  the  external  destinies  of  the  Church,  partly  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  last  judgment.  In  it,  too,  is  perhaps  recog 
nised  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  temporal  institutions  of  religion, 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  the  future  acts  of  judgment ;  adding, 
too,  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  only  in  error  in  fixing  too  close  a 
proximity  for  His  judgment. 

We  must  distinguish  the  pure  definitions  of  the  time  from  the 
utterances  as  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  in  several  utterances,  Jesus  keeps  to  the  general 
proposition  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  iv.  17; 
Mark  i.  14,  15  ;  Luke  iv.  43).  The  same  occurs  in  the  directions 
to  the  disciples  as  to  the  purport  of  their  first  preaching  (Matt. 
x.  7).  This  is  the  expression  of  the  most  general  character,  the 
rjyyirie  not  saying  precisely  whether  an  actual  present  or  only  a 
quite  closely  impending  time  is  meant.  In  other  passages,  however, 
the  time  is  more  accurately  indicated ;  for  He  describes  the  king 
dom  of  God  (a)  as  already  begun  at  the  then  present  time  (Matt. 
xii.  28;  Luke  xi.  20,  21).  The  starting-point  of  this  kingdom  is 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  12  ;  Luke  xvi.  16) : 
up  to  his  time  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (6  z/o/*o?  /cal 
ol  7rpo(f>Y)Tai)  lasted.  By  Jesus,  in  Matt.  xi.  11,  contrasting  the 
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Baptist  with  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  per 
ceived  that  the  real  commencement  of  this  kingdom  is  connected 
with  His  person.  It  coincides  with  His  appearance,  because  in 
it  the  kingly  operation  of  His  divine  power  of  attraction  com 
mences.  (6)  But  Jesus  also  describes  it  as  future  in  the  formula 
of  His  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  1 0),  and  also  in  other  passages  of  a  more 
prophetical  character  (Matt.  xvi.  2  8  ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  2  7, 
xvii.  24-30,  xxi.  31 ;  Matt.  xxv.  1,  34  ;  Mark  xiv.  25  ;  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30).  In  these  varied  representations  of  the  time  of  God's 
kingdom  an  intimation  is  conveyed  as  to  its  nature.  It  is  in  its 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  something  simply  existing  and  eternal, 
and,  on  the  other,  something  temporal,  developing  itself  through 
various  conditions.  In  Luke  xvii.  21  the  Lord  evidently  looks 
upon  it  as  plainly  existing.  Whosoever  has  a  share  in  it  has  it 
actually,  and  is  in  it ;  he  stands  in  this  eternal  order  of  things ; 
just  as  Jesus  says  in  John,  that  a  man  through  regeneration  enters 
into  it  (John  iii.  3,  5).  The  figures  of  the  costly  pearl  and  the 
treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Matt,  xiii.)  also  point  to  something  which 
has  existed  from  everlasting ;  for  it  is  contained  in  the  idea  and 
will  of  God;  it  is  pre-designed  therein  (Matt.  xxv.  34),  and  has 
been  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  its  appear 
ance  it  takes  the  other  aspect,  and  is  developed  in  it  (Mark  iv. 
26—29).  It  is  like  seed  which  a  man  casts  into  the  earth,  and, 
while  he  sleeps,  the  seed  springs  up,  and  the  earth  brings  forth 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

But  according  to  the  practical  idea  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  a  divine  order  of  things,  which  is 
realized  through  Christ  the  Eedeemer,  as  one  developing  itself  from 
within.  That  it  is  a  divine  order  of  things,  is  clear  from  the  de 
claration  that  it  was  not  of  this  world  (John  xviii.  33— 36) ;  that 
the  disciples  do  not  belong  to  the  world  (John  xv.  19) ;  that  he 
only  who  is  of  God  hears  His  word  (John  viii.  47) ;  it  is  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  the  world  and  sinful  (John  xvii.  15-21).  It  is, 
therefore,  a  disposition  of  divine  origin  and  of  a  divine  nature. 
Being  realized  through  Christ,  it  is  His  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  3  0  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  xiii.  41) ;  and  the  unveiling  of  it  is  the  revelation 
of  Christ  (Luke  xvii.  22-24,  30).  It  depends  upon  His  scatter 
ing  the  seed  (Matt.  xiii.  37);  it  suffers,  is  rejected,  and  will  come 
again  (Matt.  xvi.  24-28).  The  contrast  to  it  is  formed  by  the 
world,  apostate  as  it  is  from  God  (John  xvi.  33),  and  ruled  over 
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by  Satan  (John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11).  The  outward  develop 
ment  of  the  new  disposition  of  things  is  from  ivithin.  It  proceeds 
from  a  peculiar  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  produced  in  man 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  faith  in  Christ  (John  iii.  3  if.) ;  as  the  child 
like  mind,  which  is  unassuming  and  susceptible  to  divine  things 
(Matt,  xviii.  3,  4;  Luke  xviii.  17),  depending  on  repentance 
(Matt.  iv.  17);  as  a  poverty  of  spirit  which  is  conscious  of  its  own 
insufficiency  (Matt.  v.  3),  with  a  most  heartfelt  and  honest  desire 
after  righteousness  ;  as  self-denying  love  to  Christ  and  the  brethren 
(Matt.  x.  37,  xx.  20-28).  But  this  spiritual  life  does  not  retain 
an  exclusively  internal  character.  It  shows  itself  in  outward 
action,  by  which  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  objects  of  the  will 
and  procedure,  are  more  and  more  shaped  and  transformed  into  a 
new  order  of  things,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  spiritual  life 
(Matt,  xiii  31  f.,  33).  This  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  within  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  an  outward  realization 
which  is  not  based  on  any  spiritual  life.  This  merely  material 
view  is  resisted  by  the  Lord  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  especially 
in  Luke  xvii.  20,  21.  The  ezm>?  may  be  taken  here  as  equivalent 
to  within,  as  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  in  the  LXX.  ;  or  also  as  among  you,  as 
Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  1,  5,  inside  the  phalanx.  The  second  inter 
pretation  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  Lord  is  speaking  to 
Pharisees,  to  whom  He  could  not  very  well  say  that  the  kingdom 
was  inwardly  in  them.  But  even  thus  the  word  retains  an  in 
timation  of  the  internal  character  and  spirituality  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  with  this  stress  laid  on  its  invisible  nature,  the  Lord 
also  depicts  (in  ver.  24)  this  same  kingdom  as  appearing  visibly. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  also  the  communion  of  spirits  founded 
"by  Christ.  The  idea  of  the  ySacrtXeto-  implies  that  the  divine 
system  of  life  tends  to  a  community  of  spirits.  By  the  kingly 
will  of  God  they  are  united  in  a  common  life  in  inward  affinity. 

As  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
fellowship  of  men.  This  is  clearly  conveyed  in  the  generally 
figurative  delineations  of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
field  (Matt.  xiii.  24  f.,  37  f.,  cf.  47-50);  of  the  sitting  down 
together  in  common  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  cf.  xxvi.  29;  Luke 
xxii.  29,  30);  of  the  great  marriage  feast  (Matt.  xxii.  2-14; 
Luke  xiv.  15-24);  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv. 
1-13);  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1-16)  ;  and 
the  like  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  44;  Mark  xii  1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 
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All  of  these  figures  express  a  fellowship  united  for  the  possession 
of  a  common  good,  or  to  exercise  some  common  action. 

It  also  embraces  humanity  as  a  whole,  without  limitation  to 
any  particular  part  thereof,  in  contrast  to  the  choice  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  gospel  will  be  preached  to  the  whole 
world  (Matt.  xiii.  38,  'The  field  is  the  world;'  xxiv.  14,  xxvi. 
13,  xxviii.  19).  They  shall  come  both  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29).  Jesus  has 
other  sheep  (John  x.  16);  He  invites  them  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  (Luke  xiv.  2 1  ;  Matt.  xxii.  1 0).  The  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34;  cf.  John 
iii.  16,  17,  viii.  12,  ix.  5,  xi.  9,  xvi.  8,  xvii.  21).  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  everywhere  clearly  says  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  Jews  would  not  obtain  a  share  in  the  king 
dom,  because  they  had  not  accepted  the  call ;  and  that  He  ex 
pressly  declares  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  cease  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  xxi.  33  f.).  Because  this 
nation  first  withstood  God's  ambassadors,  and  then  despised  and 
rejected  them,  and  subsequently  slew  the  Son ;  and  because  the 
rejected  stone  must  be  the  headstone  of  the  corner;  therefore 
another  people  is  brought  in  (Luke  xx.  1 7,  1 8  ;  cf.  Tit.  ii.  1 4), — 
not  a  distinct  historical  nation,  but  an  ideal  people,  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  are  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ.  With 
this  must  be  compared  the  words  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  judgment 
on  the  people  (Matt.  xxiv.  28  ;  Luke  xvii.  37,  xxi.  5,  6,  20,  24) : 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  is  the  carcase  left  to  the  eagles, — the 
caput  mortuum,  as  if  ripe  for  judgment. 

Just  as  it  embraces  humanity  without  any  distinction  of 
nation,  so  it  also  comprises  heaven  and  earth,  and  likewise  the 
coming  periods  of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  judgment. 
The  Old  Testament  idea  (except  in  Daniel,  especially  ch.  xii.  2, 
1 3)  limited  the  kingdom  to  the  present  life,  just  as  many  Chris 
tians  look  upon  God's  kingdom  as  being  supernatural,  and  con 
fined  to  the  world  to  come.  The  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  opposed 
to  both  these  limitations.  According  to  Matt.  xii.  28,  xi.  12, 
Luke  xvii.  20,  21,  the  kingdom  exists  on  earth,  and  all  nations 
on  the  earth  shall  receive  it  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  33,  viii.  11,  12, 
xxiv.  14).  But  its  prototype  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven 
(Matt.  vi.  10,  v.  10,  12,  vi,  33):  there  Christ  is,  and  the  com 
munion  with  Him  is  everlasting,  death  not  being  a  destroyer  of 
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it  (John  xii.  26,  xvii.  22-24).  It  likewise  embraces  all  the  periods 
of  man's  history,  from  Christ  onwards,  both  before  and  after  the 
judgment  (Matt.  xi.  11,  12,  iv.  17;  Luke  xvii.  20;  Matt,  xxviii. 
20);  also  all  generations  of -men,  early  or  late  (Matt.  xx.  1-16, 
xxv.  34  ff.).  Hence  it  is  often  represented  by  Christ  as  future. 

Precisely  because  it  embraces  all  generations  of  men  and  all 
times,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  everlasting  in  its  essence,  it 
is  placed  in  relation  to  its  actual  appearance,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  subject  to  a  general  temporal  development,  which  has  its  pre 
scribed  epochs  and  culminating  point.  This  gradual  development 
is  produced  by  the  actual  entry  of  God's  kingdom  into  time  and 
among  mankind :  it  is  thus  become  man-like.  The  history  of 
man  is  also  the  history  of  God's  kingdom.  Mankind  is,  indeed, 
neither  the  sole  nor  the  primitive  factor  of  God's  kingdom. 
Christ  constitutes  this ;  but  He  Himself  is  the  living  principle  of 
the  successive  developments  of  this  kingdom,  by  communicating 
His  life  to  this  communion  of  spirits  and  order  of  things,  or  by 
revealing  Himself  (Luke  xvii.  30).  Consequently  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  the  stages  and  various 
modes  of  His  irapovaia ;  and  in  the  consummation  of  this  is  pro 
duced  the  culminating  point  of  its  development,  the  icpia-is  is 
completed,  the  distinction  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly  king 
dom  of  God  is  removed,  and  the  TraXtyyevecrla,  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  (Matt.  xix.  28),  has  appeared.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  chief  periods  of  God's  kingdom,  which  are  separated  by  the 
epoch  of  judgment.  The  Lord  describes  them  as  ai&ves,  and  the 
present  one  as  o  alwv  ovros,  and  the  other  as  the  auov  p.e\\wv 
(Matt.  xii.  32) ;  or  6  /ccupbs  OUTO?,  and  o  aidav  6  ep%6[ievo<?  (Mark  x. 
30)  ;  or  6  ala>v  OL/TO?,  and  6  ala>v  exelvo?  (Luke  xx.  34,  35).  The 
epoch  which  forms  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  periods 
may  be  perceived  from  Matt.  xxiv.  3  ff.,  xxviii.  20,  xiii.  40,  49. 
By  it  the  characters  of  the  two  periods  are  described.  First,  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil, — the  existence  together  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  world.  During  this  period,  it  is  the  task  of  God's 
kingdom  to  pervade  the  #007x09,  and  to  win  over  those  who  belong 
to  it  (Matt.  xiii.  33).  Then  comes  the  existence  by  itself  of 
God's  kingdom  in  its  purity  and  perfection  (Matt.  xiii.  40-43), 
when  "  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father"  (ver.  43). 

But  this  selfsame  kingdom  of  God,  which  among  men  is  thus 
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subject  to  a  gradual  development,  extends  leyond  the  world  of  men, 
to  the  angels,  who  are  also  comprehended  in  it.  The  teaching 
of  the  Lord  presupposes  the  existence  of  angels,  as  spirits  which 
are  immortal,  and  without  material  bodies  distinguished  by  sex 
(Matt,  xxii.  30)  ;  they  are  raised  above  the  earthly  human  con 
dition  by  their  intelligence  (Matt.  xxiv.  3  6  ;  Mark  xiii.  3  2),  and 
by  their  holiness  and  blessedness  (Matt,  xviii.  1 0  ;  Luke  xv.  1 0). 
They  had  been  already  known  under  the  old  covenant ;  but  their 
position  is  now  more  clearly  defined  by  their  relation  to  the  Son 
of  God.  Jesus  speaks  of  these  spirits  in  various  connections, 
when  He  treats  of  His  own  person,  or  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
His  mention  of  them  is  interwoven  with  the  religious  truths 
which  He  propounded.  When  He  met  the  disciples  whom  He 
had  first  called  (John  i.  52),  He  declares  to  them  that  they  will 
hereafter  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  Son  of  man.  They  would  therefore  here 
after  become  conscious  that  heaven  was  open  as  regarded  Christ, 
— open  in  the  midst  of  His  earthly  life  for  spiritual  intercourse, 
and  for  the  reception  of  heavenly  power  and  heavenly  ministry. 
The  Son  of  man  also  appears  as  the  object,  to  minister  to  whom 
the  angel- world  is  sent.  He  is  their  Head, — at  first,  indeed,  during 
the  period  of  His  lowliness,  and  limited  by  it, — but  they  are  His 
angels  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  31  ;  cf.  Mark  xiii.  32). 
These  spirits  are,  however,  placed  by  the  Lord  in  a  moral  relation 
to  man.  They  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  heaven 
(Matt,  xviii.  10).  They  rejoice  over  a  converted  sinner  (Luke 
xv.  10).  This  moral  relation  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  in 
nearly  the  same  way  as  in  Heb.  i.  14  ;  it  is  an  intercourse 
between  angels  and  mankind  for  the  furtherance  of  some  moral 
aim  in  men.  We  must,  for  this  very  reason,  assume  that  the 
Lord  looked  upon  angels  as  members  of  God's  kingdom.  They 
are  His  instruments  in  it, — His  instruments  in  the  consummation 
of  this  kingdom  by  His  appearance ;  His  instruments  in  the  great 
work  of  redeeming  and  blessing  mankind ;  His  instruments,  too, 
in  the  life  ol  the  Lord  Himself,  at  His  birth,  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  His  temptation  (Matt.  iv. 
11),  and  at  Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  43), — in  every  case  in  har 
mony  with  the  position  which  they  fill  in  His  teaching.  But,  as 
morally  intelligent  beings,  they  cannot  be  mere  instruments,  and 
must  also  have  a  personal  aim ;  they  must  therefore  be  members 
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of  God's  kingdom,  but  with  this  distinction  from  us,  that  we  are 
subjects  of  redemption,  which,  as  regards  the  angels,  we  have  no 
right  to  assume.  The  prayer  taught  by  our  Lord,  that  God's 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  must  be  referred  to  the 
agency  of  angels  (Matt.  vi.  10).  Owing  to  the  angels,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  God  already  exists  in  its  truth  and  reality,  entirely 
setting  aside  its  continuance  on  earth.  Hence  the  Lord  never 
says  that  it  takes  its  rise  on  earth,  but  that  it  comes  to  us  (Matt. 
vi.  10),  and  is  at  hand  (Matt.  iv.  17). 

§  40.   TJu  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth — The 
Church  and  its  Inherent  Means  of  Grace. 

We  have  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  among  men,  for  only  as  to  this  does  the  Lord  give  us  any 
further  details.  As  to  its  connection  with  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
He  affords  us  some  few  intimations ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
heavenly  kingdom  itself,  as  it  at  present  exists,  we  have  no 
teaching  at  alL  It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  is  not  in  any 
respect  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  yet  the  actual 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  coincides  with  the  Church.  Wherever 
Christ  is  at  work,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  He,  however, 
works  only  where  His  word  works,  and  this  takes  place  where  the 
Church  is ;  or  inversely,  wherever  this  takes  place,  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Church  will  exist. 

The  Lord  expressly  speaks  of  His  community  upon  earth  by 
the  term  etc/cX^o-ia  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  xviii.  17).  In  the  former 
passage,  indeed,  He  understands  thereby  His  community  on 
earth  generally  in  its  identity  with  the  kingdom  of  God  (cf. 
ver.  19,  ftaa-iXeia  TWV  ovpavwv),  so  far  as  it  is  on  earth,  but 
without  any  local  or  temporal  restrictions,  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  universal  character.  But  in  the  second  passage  He  points 
to  some  local  community,  the  community  of  believers  in  some 
particular  place  (according  to  the  connection  with  vers.  15  and 
16).  We  therefore  have  the  word  eKKk^aia  in  its  twofold 
meaning,  as  it  is  also  found  in  Paul's  writings.  De  Wette  has 
indeed  looked  upon  this  designation  of  Christ's  community  as  an 
anachronism  which  did  not  proceed  from  Jesus  Himself.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  viewed  the  believers  in  Him  as 
forming  an  outward  community,  both  on  account  of  the  institu 
tion  of  Baptism,  and  likewise  because  the  inward  or  spiritual 
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community  which  He  desired  to  found  for  His  disciples  must 
necessarily  lead  to  an  outward  fellowship.  But  the  expression 
conveying  this  idea  was  readily  furnished  Him  by  the  mother 
tongue.  The  question  was  here  as  to  the  three  words  bnj, 
H'ly,  and  NT?,  the  last  of  which,  from  its  derivation,  is  closely 
allied  to  eKKXrja-ia.  The  theocratical  popular  assembly,  the  con 
gregation  of  the  people,  especially  the  assemblage  of  the  people 
at  the  feasts,  and  next,  in  a  narrower  sphere,  the  local  congrega 
tional  gatherings,  which  for  five  centuries  before  Christ  had  come 
together  in  the  synagogues,  were  all  facts  so  closely  bearing  on 
the  matter,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  why  the  Lord  should 
not  have  been  led  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Church.  The  three 
Hebrew  terms  designating  the  congregation  of  the  people,  which 
are  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  the  word  €Ktc\irja-ia,  naturally  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  conception  (although  orvvaycoy^  certainly 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament).  In  the  discourses  in  St.  Matthew 
in  which  the  idea  occurs,  there  is,  however,  nothing  which  justi 
fies  our  doubting  their  originality.  The  discourses  in  St.  John  do 
not  contain  the  idea,  although  it  is  used  in  the  3d  Epistle  of  St. 
John  for  the  assembly  of  the  community.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discourses  in  St.  John  contain,  very  decidedly,  a  general 
idea  of  the  association  of  believers,  which  also  is  manifested  out 
wardly  (cf.  ch.  x.  16,  ch.  xiii.-xvii.). 

The  most  general  characteristics  which  constitute  the  identity  of 
the  Church  with  the  (BcurCkeia  rov  ©eov  need  no  very  diffuse  dis 
cussion.  The  fellowship  of  believers  with  Christ  has  been  before 
treated  of.  The  spiritual  and  internal  fellowship  of  believers 
naturally  follows.  The  Lord  unites  faith  in  Him  with  love 
towards  the  brethren.  He  makes  this  love  a  icaivr)  evroXj  (John 
xiii.  34),  as  a  commandment  peculiar  to  Himself  (ch.  xv.  12), — 
"that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you."  It  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  His  disciples,  in  contrast  to  the  hatred 
of  the  world  (ch.  xv.  17),  in  reference  to  which  this  love  was 
to  be  their  comfort  and  compensation.  Therefore  the  apostles 
and  all  believers  were  to  be  inwardly  one  (John  xvii.  21),  in 
virtue  of  their  communion  with  Christ  and  the  Father ;  and  this 
very  union  was  to  be  a  cause  that  the  world  should  believe  that 
Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xvii.  21).  This  inward 
union  necessarily  leads  to  an  outward  fellowship, — all  inner  life 
striving  for  an  outward  manifestation, — as,  in  the  community  of 
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the  apostles  during  Jesus'  stay  on  earth,  was  represented  by  the 
figure  of  an  outward  fellowship  of  believers ;  and,  as  He  Himself 
distinctly  intimated,  both  by  His  directions  and  promises  to  His 
apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18,  19  ;  John  xx.  23  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20  ;  Mark  xvi.  15),  and  also  by  the  institution  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  an  external  fellowship  among  them 
was  the  object  of  His  aim  and  His  anticipation.  With  this  we 
must  class  the  decided  summons  to  them  to  acknowledge  their 
belief  in  Him  before  men  (Matt.  x.  32,  33;  Luke  xii.  8,  9  ; 
cf.  Matt.  xii.  30),  as,  of  course,  the  whole  existence  of  an  outward 
community  of  faith,  and,  so  far,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  depended 
on  this  confession.  By  this,  too,  may  be  explained  the  great  im 
portance  which  Jesus  attributes  to  this  confession  before  men 
as  a  fundamentally  essential  requisition.  Pertaining  to  this 
subject,  also,  is  the  presupposition  of  an  external  union  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer  (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20),  and  the  direction  (John 
xiii.  12  f.)  to  serve  one  another  mutually,  in  humble,  self-denying 
love,  for  which  the  washing  of  the  apostles'  feet  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
pattern.  Added  to  this  is  the  exhortation,  that  whosoever  would 
be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God  should  seek  pre-eminence  only  in 
an  active  and  self-sacrificing  willingness  of  service  (Matt.  xx. 
25-28);  that  His  cause  should  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
previous  relations,  even  the  most  intimate  (Matt.  x.  34  ff.,  cf. 
ver.  17),  and  bitter  persecution  (Mark.  xiii.  9-13;  John  xv.  18, 
xvi.  1—4) ;  but  that  this,  on  the  other  hand,  partly  originates  and 
partly  presupposes  fresh  connections  and  a  firm  union  therein. 
Lastly,  the  special  instructions  in  the  case  of  one  believer  being 
injured  by  another  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  where  the  existence  of  an 
external  community  is  expressly  decided.  Added  to  this,  we 
have  the  parabolic  delineations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  fellowship  of  men.  This  community, 
therefore,  as  one  developing  itself  from  within,  depends  on  the 
communication  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  is  founded,  maintained, 
and  guided  ~by  Him.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  building  of  His 
Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  which  He  desires  to  found  on  the  rock 
Peter.  He  promises  to  His  people  His  quickening  and  guiding 
presence  until  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  All 
authority,  as  well  as  all  power,  is  to  be  attributed  by  His  pre 
sence  to  even  the  smallest  gathering  of  His  people  in  His  name 
(Matt,  xviii.  2  0)  ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  individual  believer  He  will 
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make  His  abode  (John  xiv.  23).  To  His  people  He  will  com 
municate  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  7,  cf.  xv.  26),  so 
that  He  will  always  abide  in  them  (John  xiv.  16,  17),  and  will 
fulfil  all  the  prayers  made  by  believers  in  His  name  (John  xiv.  1 3, 
xv.  7,  xvi.  2  3).  As  being  founded  and  guided  by  Him,  the  Church 
has  an  immovable  existence  (Matt.  xvi.  1 8),  and  the  gates  of  death 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,  cf.  Job  xxxviii.  17.  Hades  in  this 
passage  may  be  compared  to  the  Skeol  in  Sol.  Song.  viii.  6,  7  :  it 
is  the  destroying  idea,  the  powers  opposed  to  divine  life,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  a  strong  castle,  as  if  in  a  king's 
palace  (Luke  xi.  21,  22),  which  stands  in  hostile '  opposition  to 
God's  temple.  The  building  of  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  upon 
a  rock  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  sure  and  firm  continuance.  In  the 
idea  of  Christ's  Church,  these  are  the  general  characteristics  which 
constitute  its  identity  with  the  conception  of  God's  kingdom. 

Christ's  word,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  appear  as  the 
special  signs  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Church,  or,  as  the  ground 
work  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  word  of  Christ  is  the  authentic  testimony  of  God's  Son 
(John  iii.  11) ;  the  word  of  God  (John  xii.  48-50,  xiv.  10,  vii. 
1 6,  xvii.  6) ;  the  truth  which  sanctifies  and  sets  free  from  sin 
(John  viii.  31  £,  xvii.  17),  It  is  the  spirit  and  the  life  (John 
vi.  63),  the  life-giving  seed  from  which  sprung  the  new  spiritual 
life  of  men,  and  from  which  subsequently  the  Church  of  Christ 
grows  up,  although  this  seed  does  not  always  fall  in  good  ground 
(Matt.  xiii.  3,  9  ;  cf.  the  parallel  passages).  By  this  word  is  faith 
brought  about  (John  xvii.  20,  v.  24);  and  by  this  word  will 
unbelievers  be  judged  at  the  last  day  (John  xii.  48).  Whosoever 
hears  the  word  and  acts  according  to  it,  is  brought  thereby  into  a 
spiritual  relation  and  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  and  is  a 
partaker  in  His  salvation  (Luke  viii.  2.1,  xi.  28.)  Whosoever 
abides  in  it  and  keeps  its  commandments,  his  prayers  will  be 
heard  as  being  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  he  will  receive  the 
Spirit  of  truth  (John  xv.  7,  14,  15-17).  Thus  the  word  of 
Christ  is  essentially  the  first  groundwork  of  His  Church,  or  of  the 
community  of  believers  on  earth.  Men  possess  it  only  through 
Christ.  But  it  is  not  the  full  and  complete  groundwork,  for  Bap 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  follow,  and  are  closely  connected  with  it. 

With  regard  to  Baptism,  only  a  few  utterances  are  recorded : 
the  command  to  baptize  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  16),  and 
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the  passage  John  iii.  5,  which  must  be  interpreted  as  an  allu 
sion  to  baptism;  to  this  must  be  added  the  statement  that  the 
Lord  caused  His  disciples  to  baptize  (John  iv.  1,  2).  The  com 
mand  to  baptize,  which  connects  together  the  two  ideas  of  baptism, 
and  teaching  or  making  men  into  disciples,  for  this  very  reason 
shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  word,  baptism  is  also  the  way  to 
Jesus.  This  idea  is  also  clearly  implied  in  Mark  xvi.  16.  Like 
wise  also,  in  John  iii.  5,  the  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  conditional  on  a  birth,  not  only  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  of  water. 
From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  Spirit,  as  the  regenerating 
principle,  receives  an  elementary  groundwork  by  His  union  with 
the  water,  by  which  also  the  negative  side  of  purification  from  the 
world,  and  the  positive  side  of  entry  into  a  new  life,  are  com 
prehended.  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  infant  baptism, 
this  cannot  be  directly  proved  from  the  words  of  the  Lord.  His 
language  about  little  children  (Matt.  xix.  13  ff.,  xviii.  3)  proves, 
indeed,  that  individuals  of  this  tender  age  were  not  to  be  ex 
cluded  from  Him,  and  that  it  was  the  susceptible  and  confiding 
mind  of  childhood  which  rendered  men  susceptible  of  the  word 
of  God  and  the  influence  of  Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  however, 
we  know  not  ^whether  the  children  were  of  altogether  tender 
years ;  and  although  we  may  also  say  that  no  earlier  point  can 
indeed  be  fixed  at  which  an  absolute  non-susceptibility  could 
commence,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  Christ's  blessing 
which  is  in  question ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  combination  of  the 
word  and  baptism  which  exists  in  the  command  to  baptize  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19),  and  the  promise  (Mark  xvi.  16),  we  must  see  that 
baptism  of  infants  exists,  at  all  events,  in  some  different  sense 
than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  only  passages  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  Synoptists  are  the  narratives  of  its  institution 
(Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xxii. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.).  In  John, 
we  have  the  momentous  utterances  of  our  Lord,  as  to  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  contained  in  John  vi. 

The  institution  took  place  at  the  last  passover  feast,  whilst 
Jesus  was  at  the  table  with  the  disciples ;  but  it  was  neverthe 
less  a  matter  to  be  specially  distinguished  from  the  passover 
meal.  This  latter  point  is  clear,  even  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
although  we  are  only  told  that  the  distribution  of  the  bread  took 
place  while  they  were  eating.  This  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
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yrazteritum,  in  favour  of  which  view  an  appeal  has  vainly  been 
made  to  Matt.  xiv.  21.  But  it  can  only  mean  while  they  were 
sitting  at  table,  and  must  not  be  referred  to  the  time  whilst  they 
were  engaged  in  eating  the  passover  meal.  Even  were  this  the 
case,  Jesus'  action  would  be  distinguished  from  the  passover  meal 
itself;  because  Jesus,  even  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
accompanied  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  a  special 
command,  and  also  specially  invited  them  thereto.  The  distinc 
tion  appears  even  more  decidedly  in  Luke  and  Paul,  by  whom  the 
delivery  of  the  cup  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  supper. 
This  addition  is  evidently  intended  to  distinguish  the  cup  from 
that  which  was  drunk  from  at  the  solemnization  of  the  passover 
meal,  the  latter  only  introducing  the  former. 

The  meaning  of  the  action  is,  at  all  events,  chiefly  that  of  a 
memorial  rite.  Although  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  signifi 
cance  which  Jesus  attaches  to  the  matter,  it  is  completely  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the.  accounts  in  Luke  and  Paul,  which  tell  us 
that  Jesus,  in  delivering  the  bread  and  cup  (Paul),  said,  "  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me," — an  addition  which  certainly  did  not 
proceed  from  the  subsequent  rite,  but,  just  on  account  of  its 
actual  existence,  might  have  been  the  more  readily  omitted  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  John,  in  his  selection  of  narratives,  passed 
over  the  account  of  the  institution  as  a  point  which  was  well 
known  through  the  solemnity  itself.  Besides,  the  reference  in 
the  Synoptists  to  drinking  it  new  with  them  in  His  Father's  king 
dom,  renders  it  generally  probable  that  the  Lord,  as  Paul  says, 
intended  a  memorial  rite,  which  was  to  be  repeated  until  the  time 
of  His  appearance.  More  closely  considered,  however,  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  an  action  of  the  liveliest  remembrance  of  Christ,  as 
sacrificed  for  us,  as  the  Redeemer  who  died  to  reconcile  us  with  God. 

But  the  main  question  now  is,  In  what  relation  do  the  bread 
and  wine  stand  to  the  body  and  Uood  of  the  Lord  ?  This  essen 
tially  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  TOVTO  IGTI  K.T.\. 
The  assertion  should  never  have  been  made,  that,  according  to 
these  words,  only  the  symbolical,  or  only  the  material  view  could 
be  adopted.  Both  views  are  possible,  whatever  the  words  may 
have  meant  in  the  Aramaic.  'Ea-nv  may  mean  '  signifies,'  or  '  is,' 
and  even  John  vi.  is  not  compulsory  on  the  point.  In  John  vi 
the  idea  is  expressed,  which,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  developed 
into  a  rite.  But  the  verses  51—58  may  bear  a  twofold  mean- 
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ing :  either  a  mere  believing  appropriation  of  the  offered  up 
humanity  of  Christ,  or  an  enjoyment  (resulting  from  faith)  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  offered  up  in  His  atoning  death,  but  glorified 
in  heaven ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  humanity  was  (ac 
cording  to  the  material  view)  presented  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  But  ver.  55  is  not  decisively 
in  favour  of  this  latter  view ;  for  the  a\r)Qw  retains  all  its  due 
force,  even  if  nothing  but  a  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  here  intended.  Therefore,  even  according  to  this  pas 
sage,  the  symbolical  view  is  still  permissible.  Taking  as  our 
basis,  therefore,  the  words  used  in  the  institution,  and  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel,  both  mews  are  exegetically  tenable.  In  the 
symbolical  view,  according  to  which  the  material  elements,  the 
bread  and  wine,  are  the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  given  for  us  in 
His  death,  and  of  His  blood  shed  for  us,  but  are  only  this,  the 
outward  partaking  of  the  two  elements  is  only  a  symbolical 
action, — an  act  of  spiritual  enjoyment, — in  which  we  eat  and  drink 
the  outward  elements  in  lively  faith,  and  thus  inwardly  appro 
priate  to  ourselves  Christ's  body  that  was  offered,  and  Christ's 
blood  that  was  shed  for  us  (at  least  the  spiritual  fruit  thereof), 
and  thereby  receive  a  strengthening  of  our  communion  of  life 
with  the  Eedeemer  who  died,  rose  again,  and  was  glorified  for  us. 
Thus  the  symbolical  view  extends  far  beyond  a  bare  Zwinglian- 
ism,  and  looks  upon  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  important  moment.  But  yet  this  view  certainly  fails  to 
grasp  a  special  peculiarity  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  that  which 
it  affords,  and  is  very  far  from  representing  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  act,  according  to  the  material  interpretation.  But  this 
latter  is  likewise,  at  least,  very  feasible.  This  (TOVTO)  bread  is 
my  body;  this  cup  (or  what  is  contained  in  it)  is  my  blood. 
The  principal  objection  which  has  been  brought  forward  to  this, 
from  an  historico-grammatical  standpoint,  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  the  disciples  could  not  have  taken  the  words  in 
this  sense,  because  the  Lord  Himself  was  still  present  with  them. 
But  this  cannot  be  considered  as  decisive.  Many  utterances  of 
our  Lord  were  not  rightly  understood  by  the  disciples  until  a 
subsequent  period,  when  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  were  enabled  to  survey  the  whole  course  of  His  appearance 
in  all  its  important  connection  (John  ii.  22,  xx.  9).  And  even 
if  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  at  its 
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institution,  was  not  quite  identical  in  its  character  with  all  sub 
sequent  celebrations,  this  need  not  cause  us  any  difficulty  ;  for 
our  present  solemnization  of  it  is,  indeed,  subject  to  another 
change,  when  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord  with  believers  shall  have 
assumed  another  form,  and  He  will  drink  it  new  with  them  in 
the  kingdom  of  His  Father  (Matt.  xxvi.  29).  Only,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  stringent  necessity  is  presented  to  us  for  con 
sidering  the  material  interpretation  as  the  only  correct  one,  and 
excluding  entirely  the  symbolic  view.  We  have  hitherto  spoken 
only  of  the  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  words  used  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  taken  by  themselves.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  with  regard  to  the  question  whether,  by  a  con 
sideration  of  the  personality  and  the  work  of  Christ,  we  may  not 
be  led  beyond  this  purely  exegetical  result.  On  this  point  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  x.,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  vi.  as  to  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  dependence 
of  salvation  and  life  on  the  participation  in  these,  and  especially 
His  reference  to  His  exaltation  and  heavenly  glorification  as  an 
explanation  of  the  "hard  saying"  (John  vi.  60-63),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  apostle's  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  system  of  types  with  which 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  thus  connected,  are  all  matters  of  the  highest 
degree  of  importance.  John  the  evangelist  evidently  looks  upon 
the  crucified  Christ  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  (John  xix.  36),  quoting 
the  Lord's  words  to  Moses,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  " 
(cf.  Ex.  xii.  46),  and  applying  them  to  Christ's  sufferings  on  the 
cross.  In  1  Cor.  v.  7  Paul  expressly  says  that  we  have  a  Paschal 
Lamb  in  Christ.  If  the  Christ  who  died  for  us  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  the  paschal  lamb,  we  are  thereby  led  to  a  real  and 
material  comprehension  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  transaction 
itself,  we  find  Jesus  with  His  disciples  just  as  they  were  engaged 
in  the  solemnization  of  the  passover  meal, — that  significant  feast 
which  had  preceded  the  deliverance  of  the  people  out  of  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  a  solemn  appropriation  of  the  atonement 
which  preserved  the  people  from  the  destroying  angel,  so  that 
they  participated  in  the  divine  deliverance  from  their  position  of 
bondage.  From  this  feast,  Jesus  passes  on  to  an  action  in  which 
He  describes  his  body  as  that  given  to  death,  and  His  blood  as 
the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  What  can  seem  more  feasible, 
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than  that  with  the  new  covenant  a  new  covenant-feast  should  be 
founded  ?  And,  as  in  the  old  covenant  the  lamb  which  had  been 
slain  in  the  sanctuary  as  an  expiation  was  subsequently  eaten, 
so  now  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  in  the  new  covenant 
had  been  offered  up  as  an  atonement,  was  similarly  an  object  of 
participation  in  the  solemn  feast  of  this  covenant.  How  much 
to  the  purpose  it  seems  to  understand  this  participation  as  a 
substantial  one !  Certainly  not  materially  (cf.  John  vi.),  but  with 
a  view  to  the  fact  that  He  who  gave  Himself  up  to  death  was  on 
the  point  of  meeting  with  a  heavenly  glorification,  and  in  a  posi 
tion  to  offer  to  His  people  His  glorified  humanity.  Thus,  He 
who  was  offered  as  an  atonement  for  us,  is  also  He  who  is  offered 
for  the  nourishment  of  our  ]ife.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  merely  spiritual  light,  but  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptures  generally,  especially  the  New  Testament, 
understand  the  idea  of  life,  and  in  which  sense  it  everywhere 
appears  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  the  above-mentioned  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  brought  very  closely  home  to  us.  The 
question  is,  as  Christ  is  our  Bedeemer,  having  offered  up  His 
body  and  blood  in  death  for  us,  is  He  not  also  the  focus  of  life, 
by  which  is  communicated  both  spiritual  life,  and  also  the  life 
which  glorifies  our  corporeal  element,  and  communicated,  indeed, 
in  that  very  form  which  He  sanctified  and  bequeathed  to  us  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  ?  In  this,  everything  essentially  depends  on 
the  idea  formed  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  on  the 
exegetical  result  of  the  words  used  at  the  institution.  For  this 
very  reason,  at  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  controversy  was 
not  merely  an  exegetical,  but  rather  a  dogmatical  one,  dealing 
with  the  idea  and  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  words  of 
the  Lord,  that  He  was  "  the  green  tree "  of  humanity,  may  also 
embrace  the  substantial  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ  is  the 
green  tree  of  life, — the  tree  which  once  grew  in  paradise, — the 
fruit  of  which  would  have  preserved  men  from  death,  and  led 
them  to  spiritual  glorification,  even  of  their  corporeal  element. 
This  source  of  life  has  again  sprung  up  among  mankind  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  His 
flesh  and  blood  it  is  communicated ;  but  so  communicated,  that,  as 
pointed  out  in  John  vi.  63,  it  is  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive.  For 
this  very  reason,  His  death  must  be  understood  in  connection 
with  His  ascension,  exaltation,  and  heavenly  glorification.  At  all 
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events,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  highly  important  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  is  given  to  believers  for  the  strengthen 
ing  of  their  faith,  and  as  a  continuous  quickening  and  confirma 
tion  of  a  spiritual  communion  of  love. 

These,  then,  are  the  means  of  grace  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  Church  as  the  community  of  believers  or  of  God's  kingdom, 
but  only  in  this  alcov,  for  which  reason  also  they  are  subject  to 
change.  The  Church  wiU  continue  in  a  future  ala>v,  but  not  in  the 
same  shape.  But,  evidently,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  can 
only  remain  entirely  the  same  so  long  as  the  material  elements 
are  entirely  the  same.  Nevertheless,  these  means  of  grace  are  the 
inexhaustible  and  pregnant  groundwork  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth. 

§  41.   The  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth — The 

Nature  of  the  Church  in  this  World. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  even  already  existing  in  the  Church 
of  our  Lord,  faith,  love,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
Eedeemer  (John  xvii.  3),  a  perseverance  in  keeping  to  the  word 
and  commandments  of  Christ  (VTTO^OV^,  John  xiv.  21-24,  xv.  10), 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  production  of  much  fruit  from  the 
seed  of  God's  word  (Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  John.  xv.  5,  cf.  16),  a  follow 
ing  of  Christ  (John  xii.  26  ;  Matt.  x.  38),  a  fearless  confession  of 
the  Lord  (Matt.  x.  32,  cf.  vers.  26-31),  and  a  testimony  of  Him 
(John  xv.  27;  Acts  i.  8),  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  (John 
xiv.  13,  xv.  7,  16,  xvi.  23;  cf.  Luke  xi.  9-11;  Mark  xi.  23, 
24),  union  for  prayer  and  action  in  His  name  (Matt,  xviii.  20), 
the  joy  and  peace  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  27,  xv.  11,  xvi.  22,  24,' 
33).  Only  in  this  aiwv  all  these  attributes  are  incomplete,  the 
need  for  repentance  continually  remaining  (Matt.  vi.  12),  and  for 
divine  preservation  from  temptation,  as  well  as  for  personal  watch 
fulness  (Luke  xxi.  34-36;  Matt.  xxvi.  41).  The  purification 
(John  xv.  2)  and  the  sanctification  of  believers  is  also  required 
(John  xvii.  1 7) ;  for,  although  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.), 
yet  the  influence  of  the  <rapg  and  its  weakness  is  not  removed. 
In  the  apostolic  sphere,  Peter  is  a  striking  example  of  this  weak 
ness  :  like  him,  we  also  often  need  re-conversion  (Luke  xxii. 
31-34,  cf.  61,  62).  This  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  our 
subject. 

This  is   the  juxtaposition   of  the  Church  and   the  world,  the 
(John  xvii.  11-16,  xv.  18  ff. ;  Matt,  xviii.  7).     Believers 
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are  not  of  the  world,  but  in  it;  and  from  the  world  offences 
come ;  the  world,  too,  is  the  field  on  which  the  seed  is  sowed 
(Matt.  xiii.  38).  The  word  of  Christ  implants  faith.  The  re 
prehending  conviction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  lead  the  world  to 
faith  and  righteousness,  that  it  may  escape  the  judgment  prepared 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  xvi.  8-11).  But  believers 
ever  need  to  be  kept  from  the  world,  and  to  this  end  our  Lord 
prays  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  15).  Among  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  the  bad  seed  is  sown  by  the  wicked  one,  as  the  enemy 
of  God  and  His  kingdom,  so  that  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  must  live  together  both  locally  and 
temporally  (Matt.  xiii.  24,  30,  37-43).  This  parable  has  a  two 
fold  meaning :  not  only  that  the  co-existence  of  Christians  and 
non-Christians  affords  a  constant  occasion  for  moral  conflict,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  that  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  grow  up 
among  Christians  who  confess  the  Lord ;  and  not  as  the  mere  re 
mains  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  itself.  On  this  close  juxtaposition 
is  based  a  twofold  feature  in  the  Church  of  ala>v  oi/ro? :  (1)  The 
mingling  of  genuine  and  non-genuine  members ;  (2)  distinctive 
grades  in  the  members  of  the  Church  who  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  non-genuine. 

The  Church,  therefore,  embraces  within  itself  certain  non- 
genuine  members.  Not  even  all  those  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  are  members  of  His  kingdom  (Matt.  vii.  21),  but  only 
those  who  do  the  will  of  His  Father.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Church  finds  its  temptations  and  enemies  among  its  own  body  : 
for  none  of  its  members  are  innate  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  born  within  its  sphere  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
genuine  membership  in  the  Christian  life  by  means  of  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  Church,  therefore,  is  continuously 
affected  by  this  mixture  in  its  members ;  and  even  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  twelve  apostles,  chosen  by  the  Lord  Himself, — the 
prototype  of  the  Church, — in  this  alwv  all  were  attacked,  and  none 
remained  untouched  by  temptation  (Luke  xxii.  31,  32),  and  one 
was  a  devil  (John  vi.  70,  cf.  xvii.  12).  Notwithstanding  the 
scandal  in  the  Church  arising  therefrom,  the  Lord  teaches  in  the 
parables  in  Matt,  xiii.,  of  the  tares  in  the  field  and  the  fisherman's 
net,  that  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  both  presupposed 
and  tolerated  by  Him.  Indeed,  He  speaks  of  His  desire  that  His 
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people  should  not  form  an  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  men  are  not 
possessed  of  any  infallible  power  of  judgment ;  and  besides  this, 
those  who  now  belong  to  the  world  may,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  and  means  of  grace,  be  brought  into  the 
community  of  Christ.  This  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  outwardly  dealt  with ;  but  the  Church  was  to 
increase  more  and  more  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  inwardly 
working  in  it,  and  in  like  measure  those  who  belonged  to  the 
world  were  to  be  won  from  it.  But  a  division  is  surely  im 
pending.  It  will  not,  however,  be  the  work  of  man,  but  of  the 
divine  judgment.  A  comparative  capability  of  recognising  the 
genuine  members  of  the  Church  is  not  thus  denied  ;  and,  that  the 
genuineness  of  God's  kingdom  as  a  whole  cannot  cease,  is  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  word  and  other  means  of  grace,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  that  He  Himself  will  be  ever  present  with  His  Church. 
The  distinction  of  degrees  among  the  genuine  members  of  the 
Church  appears  chiefly  in  some  being  eminent  for  activity  and 
taking  the  lead,  and  in  others  being  recipients  of  their  ministry 
and  guidance.  Thus,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  disciples  themselves,  we  find  our  Lord  recognising  Peter 
as  being  fit  to  guide  the  others  (John  i.  42;  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
19  ;  Luke  xxii.  32  ;  John  xxi.  15).  The  apostles  themselves,  011 
the  other  hand,  as  a  body,  stand  in  the  position  of  guides  and 
teachers  to  other  believers  (Acts  i.  8  ;  John  xv.  2  7,  xvii.  2  0  ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  John  xx.  21-23).  They  were, 
too,  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  people.  But  from  Matt.  x.  40-42 
we  see  that  still  other  distinctions  arose :  He  distinguishes  here 
between  apostles,  proplids,  righteous  men,  and  disciples.  The  latter 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  designation,  and  marks  the  lowest 
stage  among  believers.  The  disciples  are  all  who  received  in 
struction  in  common  from  Him,  and  came  to  Him  with  a  readiness 
to  learn  of  Him  (cf.  Matt,  xi.  29,  30).  These  disciples  become 
righteous  men,  who  have  actually  attained  to  the  'SiK.aiocrvv'i)  &eou. 
The  righteous  man  may  become  a  prophet,  provided  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz.  the  specific  irpo^Teia ;  and  with  this 
might  the  avroo-ToX^  be  finally  united.  The  apostle  combined  in 
his  own  person  the  attributes  of  disciple,  righteous  man,  prophet, 
and  apostle.  We  have  also  the  distinction  between  the  adults 
in  grace  and  the  little  ones,  that  is,  the  weak  and  young  (Matt. 
xviii.  5,  6),  and  the  erring,  who  need  to  be  directed  right,  and  to 
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are  not  of  the  world,  but  in  it;  and  from  the  world  offences 
come ;  the  world,  too,  is  the  field  on  which  the  seed  is  sowed 
(Matt.  xiii.  38).  The  word  of  Christ  implants  faith.  The  re 
prehending  conviction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  lead  the  world  to 
faith  and  righteousness,  that  it  may  escape  the  judgment  prepared 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  xvi.  8-11).  But  believers 
ever  need  to  be  kept  from  the  world,  and  to  this  end  our  Lord 
prays  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  15).  Among  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  the  bad  seed  is  sown  by  the  wicked  one,  as  the  enemy 
of  God  and  His  kingdom,  so  that  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  must  live  together  both  locally  and 
temporally  (Matt.  xiii.  24,  30,  37-43).  This  parable  has  a  two 
fold  meaning:  not  only  that  the  co-existence  of  Christians  and 
non- Christians  affords  a  constant  occasion  for  moral  conflict,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  that  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  grow  up 
among  Christians  who  confess  the  Lord ;  and  not  as  the  mere  re 
mains  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  itself.  On  this  close  juxtaposition 
is  based  a  twofold  feature  in  the  Church  of  ala>v  OVTOS  :  (1)  The 
mingling  of  genuine  and  non-genuine  members ;  (2)  distinctive 
grades  in  the  members  of  the  Church  who  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  non-genuine. 

The  Church,  therefore,  embraces  within  itself  certain  non- 
genuine  members.  Not  even  all  those  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  are  members  of  His  kingdom  (Matt.  vii.  21),  but  only 
those  who  do  the  will  of  His  Father.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Church  finds  its  temptations  and  enemies  among  its  own  body : 
for  none  of  its  members  are  innate  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  born  within  its  sphere  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
genuine  membership  in  the  Christian  life  by  means  of  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  Church,  therefore,  is  continuously 
affected  by  this  mixture  in  its  members ;  and  even  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  twelve  apostles,  chosen  by  the  Lord  Himself, — the 
prototype  of  the  Church, — in  this  alow  all  were  attacked,  and  none 
remained  untouched  by  temptation  (Luke  xxii.  31,  32),  and  one 
was  a  devil  (John  vi.  70,  cf.  xvii.  12).  Notwithstanding  the 
scandal  in  the  Church  arising  therefrom,  the  Lord  teaches  in  the 
parables  in  Matt,  xiii.,  of  the  tares  in  the  field  and  the  fisherman's 
net,  that  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  both  presupposed 
and  tolerated  by  Him.  Indeed,  He  speaks  of  His  desire  that  His 
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people  should  not  form  an  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  men  are  not 
possessed  of  any  infallible  power  of  judgment ;  and  besides  this, 
those  who  now  belong  to  the  world  may,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  and  means  of  grace,  be  brought  into  the 
community  of  Christ.  This  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  outwardly  dealt  with ;  but  the  Church  was  to 
increase  more  and  more  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  inwardly 
working  in  it,  and  in  like  measure  those  who  belonged  to  the 
world  were  to  be  won  from  it.  But  a  division  is  surely  im 
pending.  It  will  not,  however,  be  the  work  of  man,  but  of  the 
divine  judgment.  A  comparative  capability  of  recognising  the 
genuine  members  of  the  Church  is  not  thus  denied ;  and,  that  the 
genuineness  of  God's  kingdom  as  a  whole  cannot  cease,  is  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  word  and  other  means  of  grace,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  that  He  Himself  will  be  ever  present  with  His  Church. 
The  distinction  of  degrees  among  the  genuine  members  of  the 
Church  appears  chiefly  in  some  being  eminent  for  activity  and 
taking  the  lead,  and  in  others  being  recipients  of  their  ministry 
and  guidance.  Thus,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  disciples  themselves,  wre  find  our  Lord  recognising  Peter 
as  being  fit  to  guide  the  others  (John  i.  42;  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
19  ;  Luke  xxii.  32  ;  John  xxi.  15).  The  apostles  themselves,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  body,  stand  in  the  position  of  guides  and 
teachers  to  other  believers  (Acts  i.  8  ;  John  xv.  27,  xvii.  20  ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  John  xx.  21-23).  They  were, 
too,  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  people.  But  from  Matt.  x.  40-42 
we  see  that  still  other  distinctions  arose :  He  distinguishes  here 
between  apostles,  prophets,  righteous  men,  and  disciples.  The  latter 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  designation,  and  marks  the  lowest 
stage  among  believers.  The  disciples  are  all  who  received  in 
struction  in  common  from  Him,  and  came  to  Him  with  a  readiness 
to  learn  of  Him  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  29,  30).  These  disciples  become 
righteous  men,  who  have  actually  attained  to  the  ^iKaioavvY)  Oeov. 
The  righteous  man  may  become  a  prophet,  provided  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz.  the  specific  irpo^reia  ;  and  with  this 
might  the  aTroo-roX^  be  finally  united.  The  apostle  combined  in 
his  own  person  the  attributes  of  disciple,  righteous  man,  prophet, 
and  apostle.  We  have  also  the  distinction  between  the  adults 
in  grace  and  the  little  ones,  that  is,  the  weak  and  young  (Matt. 
xviii.  5,  6),  and  the  erring,  who  need  to  be  directed  right,  and  to 
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be  helped  according  to  the  principle  of  love  which  seeks  for  and 
saves  them  (Matt,  xviii.  11-14);  which,  indeed,  does  not  foster 
the  sin,  but  promotes  its  confession,  with  a  view  of  saving  and  not 
of  destroying.  If  one  brother  has  injured  another,  the  latter 
should  in  confidence  represent  it  to  him  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  16; 
Luke  xvii.  3,  4),  and  should  forgive  him  as  often  as  he  repents 
(Matt,  xviii.  21,  22) ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  condition  of  his  re 
pentance,  as  without  this  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  won  over 
his  brother.  But  if  the  offender  will  not  listen  to  the  private 
representation,  one  or  two  other  brethren  are  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  (cf.  Deut.  xix.  1 5) ;  and  if  this  was  of  no  avail,  the 
matter  was  to  be  brought  before  the  local  community  (Matt,  xviii. 
1 7).  Throughout  all  these  stages  the  offender  is  to  be  dealt  with 
entirely  according  to  the  principles  of  redeeming  love.  But  this 
love  has  its  limit :  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  Church  to  foster  the 
sin.  If,  therefore,  the  offender  declines  to  listen  to  the  Church, 
he  must  cease  to  belong  to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
bond  of  brotherhood  is  loosed  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 

The  general  charge  of  guiding  the  community  and  preaching 
the  word  leads  to  other  duties  and  charges, — that  of  praying  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  and  of  announcing  to  individuals  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  former  charge  was  committed  to  them 
(Matt,  xviii.  19),  and  the  words  of  the  apostles  in  Acts  vi.  4  are 
fully  in  harmony  with  it.  For  the  second  charge,  the  authority 
is  given  them  in  John  xx.  23,  and  Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18. 
But  everything  which  the  apostles  and  other  individuals  do  of  an 
authoritative  character  is  to  be  done,  not  in  a  spirit  of  temporal 
dominion,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  rule,  and  of  a  self-sacrificing, 
beneficent,  and,  in  all  its  superiority,  ministering  love.  Hence 
our  Lord's  earnest  injunction  against  desiring  to  be  among  the 
chiefs  in  God's  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  24  ff. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  8-11, 
xviii.  1-4). 

§   42.    The  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth —  The 
Course  of  Development  of  the  Church  on  Earth. 

Just  as,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  a  divine  prophecy 
was  given  in  respect  to  the  gradual  development  and  final  shape 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  so  Jesus  also  predicted  the  future  course 
of  God's  kingdom, — sometimes,  indeed,  only  in  single  features,  in 
depicting  which  He  pointed  to  the  future  universal  spread  of  the 
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gospel  and  its  acceptance  by  all  nations  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  xxvi. 
13  ;  John  xvii.  23,  x.  16,  xii.  31  f.),  sometimes  in  more  con 
nected  language,  both  in  didactic  statements  and  in  parables. 
Among  the  discourses  on  the  point,  we  have  particularly  Luke 
xvii.  20  ff.,  and  then,  just  before  His  death,  the  comprehensive 
discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  £,  Mark  xiii.,  Luke  xxi.  5  ff.  It  is 
possible  that  Matthew,  here  as  elsewhere,  combined  in  one  suit 
able  connection  various  utterances  of  Jesus  which  were  spoken  at 
different  times.  The  parables  bearing  on  the  point  were  also 
delivered  in  the  last  period  of  Jesus'  life,  as  that  of  the  tenants  of 
the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  33),  of  the  marriage  feast  (Matt.  xxii. 
2-14),  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30;  cf.  Luke  xix.  12-27), 
of  the  bridegroom  coming  (Matt.  xxv.  1-12). 

The  chief  epochs  brought  forward  are  the  first  and  last  periods, 
which  are  inwardly  allied  with  one  another,  and  the  interval  lying 
between  these  two  points. 

The  first  epoch  is  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
church.  Thus  was  the  national  basis  overthrown  on  which 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  founded,  and  on  account  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  could  make  its  appearance  in  this 
nation  only  (John  iv.  22;  Matt.  x.  5  f. ;  Luke  ix.  1  ff.,  x.  1  ff.). 
The  Lord  Himself  limits  His  personal  ministry  to  Israel  (Matt, 
xv.  24) ;  and  in  Israel  does  the  Church  first  grow  up,  although  it 
is  destined  to  embrace  all  nations.  If  Israel  as  a  body  had 
fallen  in  with  the  counsel  of  God,  the  Church  would  have  ex 
tended  itself  from  them  as  a  centre,  and  have  spread  simply  and 
constantly  among  all  nations.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  would 
gradually  have  grown  up  into  a  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which 
all  nations  would  have  lodged.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
necessitated  another  course  of  development, — a  mighty  severance  of 
a  portion  of  this  nation,  a  judgment  upon  it,  and  a  breach  between 
God's  kingdom  and  the  nation  as  a  nation.  The  Lord  declared 
this  most  distinctly,  as  in  the  forcible  parable  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34) 
of  the  tenants  of  the  vineyard,  and  in  that  of  the  marriage  feast 
(ch.  xxii.  1-14;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  16-27).  The  Lord  speaks  still 
more  plainly  in  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxiv.  f.),  in  the  week  of  passion,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
In  all  three  gospels  the  account  begins  in  a  similar  way,  with  the 
declaration  of  the  approaching  complete  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Then  follows  the  question,  when  these  things  shall  be  ?  Jesus' 
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answer  relates  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv. 
5-28  ;  Mark  xiii.  5-23  ;  Luke  xxi.  8-24).  In  St.  John  we  do 
not  find  this  prediction,  although  perhaps  the  words  in  ch.  ii.  19 
may  be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  it ;  perhaps,  too,  and  even 
more  decidedly,  the  statement  as  to  the  cessation  of  divine  service 
on  Mount  Sion  (ch.  iv.  21).  All  that  He  predicted  took  place, 
and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  it  from  a  merely  human  stand 
point.  This  event  has  truly  become  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  Church.  From  that  time  forwards  the  divine  judgment  on 
the  Old  Testament  economy  was  manifestly  placed  beyond  doubt, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  likewise  ren 
dered  certain.  This  destruction  of  the  external  nation  was  not  to 
be  identical  with  the  founding  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  com 
munity  must  first  exist,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  to  itself  all  the 
sound  elements  in  the  organism  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
As  the  latter  is  now  a  carcase,  therefore  the  eagles  are  gathered 
together  (Matt.  xxiv.  28).  Moreover,  its  destruction  frees  the 
Church  from  all  kind  of  persecution  and  restriction  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews ;  and,  helping  to  free  it  from  Judaistic  elements,  proves 
it  to  be  an  emanation  of  divine  power  for  all  times  and  peoples. 
This  epoch  bears,  therefore,  a  twofold  character,  as  a  judgment 
and  a  deliverance.  And  this  is  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
last  epoch.  The  colouring  of  the  representation  is  therefore  some 
what  similar  in  both.  On  the  old  theocracy  a  Kpiaw  had  come  ; 
and,  as  regarded  the  Christian  Church,  a  similar  judgment  was 
impending  in  the  o-vvreXeia  /c.r.X. 

But  in  the  interval  between  these  two  epochs  lies  the  period  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  all  nations.  With  this  is  con 
nected  His  exhortation  to  a  proper  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to 
us,  and  to  a  patient  waiting  for  Him  (Luke  xvii.  22).  Not  only 
had  He  enjoined  on  His  apostles  this  propagation  of  the  gospel 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20),  and  sufficiently  proved  the  universal  nature  of 
God's  kingdom,  but  He  also  brings  it  forward  as  a  prediction  in 
connection  with  His  prophecy  as  to  the  last  days  (Matt.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Mark  xiii.  10).  There  are  utterances  on  this  point  also  in 
St.  John:  not  only  the  words  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (ch.  iv.  23), 
but  also  in  the  passage  as  to  other  sheep  which  Jesus  has,  and  the 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd  (ch.  x.  16).  In  His  parables  the 
Lord  alludes  in  various  ways  to  the  calling  of  the  heathen,  as  in 
that  in  which  the  people  are  said  to  be  invited  from  the  highways 
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and  hedges  to  come  to  the  feast  (Matt.  xxii.  9  ff. ;  Luke  xiv.  23), 
after  those  that  were  bidden  had  refused  to  come ;  and  also  in  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  their  increase  from 
hour  to  hour  (Matt.  xx.  1).  He  is  the  Bridegroom  for  whom  His 
people  are  to  wait  and  watch,  ready  both  for  the  joyful  feast  and 
for  His  service.  But  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  is, 
in  the  first  place,  left  to  the  exertion  of  man ;  for  the  Lord  Him 
self  charged  the  apostles  with  the  first  propagation  of  His  king 
dom.  And  in  the  parable  (Mark  iv.  26—29)  He  interferes  only  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  in  the  sowing  and  reaping,  the  interven 
ing  development  itself  (ver.  28)  taking  place  without  Him  :  the 
growing  corn,  the  Church,  is  left  to  itself  (avro^dTrf}.  This  course 
of  development  goes,  therefore,  through  manifold  phases,  con 
ditional  on  the  zeal  or  indolence  of  Christ's  disciples  in  every 
age, — depending,  indeed,  on  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  This 
period,  therefore,  may  be  far  more  protracted  than  seemed  likely 
at  the  beginning,  when  the  consummation  of  the  first  epoch  was 
alone  looked  to.  The  Lord  has,  however,  fixed  no  time  for  it. 
The  last  epoch  must,  nevertheless,  surely  come  to  pass  before. 

This  last  epoch  is  the  avvrekeia  rov  al&vGs,  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  present  temporal  period.  In  the  parables  (Matt,  xiii.),  it  is 
pointed  out  as  the  final  severance  of  the  world  from  God's  king 
dom.  In  it,  also,  there  again  appears  a  peculiar  agency  of  the 
Lord  (Mark  iv.  29).  This  epoch  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  day  of 
judgment  (Matt.  vii.  22,  xxiv.  37  ff.) ;  as  the  last  day  (John  vi. 
39,  44,  54)  ;  and  as  the  decisive  hour  (John  v.  28).  At  all 
events,  the  Lord  also  speaks  of  this  end  of  the  world  in  His  great 
discourse  (Matt.  xxiv.  f.),  though  whether  the  re'Xo?  (ver.  6)  applies 
to  it  is  doubtful;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  section  (vers.  29-31) 
refers  to  this  event  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  24-27;  Luke  xxi.  25-27). 
In  this,  the  answer  is  given  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  on 
which  the  discourse  is  based.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  endeavours 
have  been  made  to  apply  even  this  section  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that,  with  the 
evOecos  in  ver.  29,  something  new  evidently  begins  ;  and  also,  that 
this  view  cannot  explain  the  words  referring  to  the  changes  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  except  in  a  very  forced  way.  The  view,  how 
ever,  that  this  section  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  avvreheia  r. 
alwv.,  but  that  Jesus  deceived  Himself  not  only  in  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  events  of  the  first  and  last  epoch,  but  also  in 
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uniting  them  with  one  another  as  almost  contemporary,  is  contra 
dicted  by  the  fact  that  He  presupposes  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
over  the  whole  earth  as  taking  place  before  this  final  end ;  and 
also,  that  He  represented  this  dift'usion  as  taking  place  within  one 
generation  of  men,  which  would  be  quite  contrary  to  His  general 
sober  view  of  history.  Indeed,  His  expressions  immediately 
afterwards,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  any  time  being  fixed  for  this 
(rvvTe\eia  rov  al&vos,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  above- 
named  view.  The  Lord  expressly  says,  in  Matt.  xxv.  1-13,  that 
He  would  come  later  than  was  expected ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
servant  would  say,  "My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming"  (xpovi&i, 
Matt.  xxiv.  48  ;  Luke  xii.  45) ;  that  He  would  come  yuera  TTO\VV 
Xpovov  (Matt.  xxv.  19).  He  here  distinctly  expresses  the  late 
ness  of  the  end  to  be  expected ;  and  in  several  parables  He  also 
represents  the  calling  of  men  into  His  kingdom,  and  also  its 
spread  and  accomplishment,  as  something  which  would  take  place 
very  gradually,  and  as  a  long  course  of  development.  It  is  there 
fore  impossible  that  He  could  have  desired  to  state  that  the  end 
of  the  world  would  follow  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  regard  to  this,  therefore,  a  choice  of  two  things 
appears  to  be  presented  to  us.  Either  it  is  assumed  that  the 
word  evOe&s  is  not  correctly  reported, — but  this  is  always  the  last 
resource  of  the  exegetist, — or,  the  section  beginning  ver.  29  is 
not  directly  referred  to  the  last  epoch.  After  the  Lord,  in  a 
gradual  development  of  the  course  of  events,  and  after  warning 
His  disciples  against  delusions,  had  shown  forth  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  then  is  said  to  follow  the  overthrow  of  heathenism 
and  the  gradual  spread  of  God's  kingdom  (ver.  31),  with  the 
promise  (ver.  34)  that,  until  that  time  arrived,  the  nation  should 
not  cease  to  exist  (Dorner).  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that 
<yevea  may  be  referred  to  the  nation,  and  by  no  means  (Strauss) 
must  signify  the  then  existing  generation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  last  meaning  of  <yevea  is  possible,  and  even  probable  ; 
but  only  the  beginning  of  all  these  things  (the  predicted  events, 
as  the  signs  in  the  fig-tree,  which  show  the  approach  of  summer, 
but  not  its  complete  arrival)  must  be  placed  in  the  time  of  this 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  ver.  29  as 
depicting  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  especially  of  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  is  altogether  too  artificial.  Others  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  recognising  in  vers.  29-31  the  judgment  on  the  then 
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existing  world,  the  Boman  empire  (cr77//.e?oi>,  in  ver.  30,  is  the 
cross  of  Constantino),  vers.  30  and  31  representing  the  first 
mighty  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  in  which  the  Lord  Himself  would  appear  to 
come.  If  we  amplify  this  into  a  figure  of  the  mighty  changes 
which  were  brought  about  by  Christianity  in  all  relations,  we 
should  have  an  explanation  at  all  events  possible.  But  even 
then,  both  ver.  29,  and  also  vers.  30  and  31,  which  appear  most 
fittingly  as  a  description  of  the  final  judgment,  do  not  retain  their 
full  force. 

Supposing  now  that  the  evOecos  in  ver.  29  is  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  and  not  as  an  equivalent  to  suddenly  (which  is 
evidently  impossible),  and  that  vers.  29-31  are  interpreted  in 
the  most  natural  way  as  referring  to  the  latest  future,  still  an 
explanation  may  be  found  of  this  conjunction  of  events  by  assign 
ing  it  to  the  nature  of  prophecy,  which,  in  a  far-reaching,  prospec 
tive  delineation,  can  depict  distant  objects  as  close  at  hand,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  preparatory  interval,  can  comprehend  in  one  glance, 
even  as  regards  time,  events  which  are  ideally  allied.  The 
difficulty  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  need  not  be  considered 
strange,  if  considered  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  prophecy. 
At  all  events,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Lord  most  decidedly 
states  that  the  time  of  this  avvTeXeia  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  this 
the  apostles  also  have  maintained. 

The  whole  course  of  this  development,  as  regards  its  chief 
epochs,  is  conditional  on  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the  judgment 
coming  on  the  earth.  The  irapovaia  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  (vers.  27  and  39)  and  Luke  xvii.  (vers.  24,  30).  It 
will  be  as  a  lightning  flash,  which  lights  up  the  whole  horizon. 
This  coming  of  the  Lord  affects,  however,  the  first  as  well  as  the 
last  epoch  of  God's  kingdom. 

In  St.  John,  the  Lord  speaks  much  of  a  certain  inward  coming 
(ch.  xiv.  18,  23,  xvi.  17,  19);  of  His  coming  through  the  com 
munication  of  the  Spirit,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  coming  of 
the  Father  to  believers.  In  ch.  xvi.  22  is  included  also  the 
appearance  of  the  Risen  One.  The  passage,  ch.  xxi.  22,  23, 
appears  to  refer  to  a  more  outward  appearance.  John  also,  in 
his  first  Epistle,  speaks  of  an  outward  coming.  In  the  Synop- 
tists  we  find  very  various  utterances  of  Jesus  as  to  His  coming. 
Sometimes  He  represents  it  as  very  near  (Matt.  x.  23,  xvi.  28  ; 
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Luke  ix.  27;  Matt.  xxvi.  24),  dirapTi,  hereafter  they  shall  see 
Him,  consequently,  He  will  come  ;  or,  ere  the  present  generation 
shall  have  passed  away.  We  also  find  them  without  any  time 
being  fixed  (Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39  ;  Luke  xix.  12-15).  Or  it  is  an 
unexpected  coming  (Matt.  xxiv.  43-46) ;  later,  perhaps,  than  was 
expected  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13,  cf.  xxiv.  48;  Luke  xii.  45).  Also, 
His  coming  is  delayed;  and  in  Matt.  xxv.  19  it  is  expressly 
defined  as  a  coming  after  a  long  time.  The  time  is  described  as 
indeterminate  (Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Acts  i.  7).  We 
thus  have  this  coming  described  sometimes  as  close  at  hand, 
sometimes  distant,  sometimes  as  determinate,  and  sometimes  as 
indeterminate.  From  all  this  we  may  gather  that  it  is  not  one 
single  fact  which  is  in  question,  but  something  comprehensive 
and  continuous.  Thus,  in  the  Synoptists,  who  appear  to  speak 
more  of  fixed  times,  we  find  the  statement  that  He  will  always 
be  with  His  people.  In  John,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  coming  prevails,  His  appearance  in  the  resur 
rection  is  also  brought  forward.  His  constant  presence  must 
therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  special  moments  of  His  extra 
ordinary  manifestations,  in  which,  indeed,  the  former  is  outwardly 
produced.  They  form  a  Trapoveia  of  Christ ;  and  on  them  the 
development  of  the  Church,  or  kingdom  of  God,  is  dependent. 

With  the  irapovala  a  continuous  judgment  is  united.  The 
Lord  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  one  that  is  present  (John  v.  24, 
iii.  18,  19,  xii.  31,  xvi.  11) ;  as  one  that  is  future  (John  v.  29) ; 
likewise  in  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  x.  32,  and  the  parallel 
passages).  The  nature  of  the  judgment  is  a  severance  of  those 
who  have  assimilated  themselves  to  the  gospel  from  those  who 
have  opposed  it.  Hence  the  first  epoch  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  a  judgment,  and,  as  a  judgment,  precedes  the  whole 
of  the  further  course  of  development.  The  gospel  is  always  the 
touchstone,  by  the  decision  of  which  men  are  divided.  But 
still  there  remains  a  residue  of  the  non-susceptible.  The  final 
judgment,  therefore,  follows  at  the  end  of  time  in  the  avvTe\6ia 
rov  alwvos. 

§  43.   Tlie  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  World  to  come. 

The  judgment  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
the  universal  judgment,  and  is  thus  represented  in  the  parables 
of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents.  This  former  judgment 
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lias  to  deal  with  faithful  conduct  in  Christ's  kingdom.  By  this 
completion  of  judgment  the  iraki^evea-ia  is  also  brought  about, 
which  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  aiwv  fie\\tov. 
This  relates  to  the  whole  world  (Matt.  xix.  28),  and  is  therefore 
a  regeneration  of  the  world  in  general,  and  consequently  a  renova 
tion  of  nature  in  the  sense  of  Bom.  viii.  For  the  faithful,  in 
particular,  it  is  also  the  avaarao-i?  fo>^5  (Luke  xiv.  14),  the 
shining  forth  of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xiii.  43) ;  and  this  is  a 
glorification  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  spirit  only  (Matt.  xxii. 
23-33).  The  Lord  shows  that  this  is  based  on  the  quickening 
power  of  the  divine  omnipotence ;  and  that  it  is  a  glorification 
in  which  all  sexual  union  ceases,  is  distinctly  expressed.  The 
existence  of  the  righteous  will  be  like  that  of  the  angels :  they 
are  viol  Seov ;  and  there  is  £a>r?  at'awo?  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  Jesus 
teaches  only  of  a  continuous  and  not  of  a  final  conclusive 
judgment.  But  in  John  v.  29  the  latter  is  clearly  spoken  of 
(cf.  1  John  iv.  17).  The  general  characteristic  of  the  judgment 
as  a  separation  of  good  and  bad  is  common  to  all  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  Beyond  the  last  judgment,  we  have  no  trace  afforded 
us  in  Jesus'  words  whereby  we  might  pursue  the  subject  further 
than  is  expressed  above. 


SECOND  PART. 


THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE. 

44.  Introduction. — Our  Sources  of  Information. 

JHE  more  we  endeavour  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
apostolical  Christianity  as  an  organic  and  living 
whole,  both  in  its  original  shape  and  its  historical 
development,,  the  more  important  shall  we  find 
those  monuments  of  the  apostolic  spirit  which  owed  their 
origin  to  the  apostles  themselves  (Paul,  John,  Peter,  and  James). 
But,  even  apart  from  their  origin,  the  contents  of  the  apostolical 
writings  prove  them  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  profound  in 
the  New  Testament  canon.  Certain  writings,  which  do  not  pro 
ceed  from  apostles,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  chief  sources 
of  information;  for  in  them,,  too,  we  are  able  to  gather  an 
historical  acquaintance  with  apostolical  Christianity.  Among 
these  we  reckon  the  Antilcgomena  both  of  the  ancient  Church 
and  also  of  our  modern  criticism.  As,  for  example,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which,  if  not  written  by  Paul  'himself,  was 
certainly  composed  in  the  apostolical  Church,  and  in  the  spirit 
thereof:  this  gives  a  peculiar  view  of  the  development  of  the 
Church,  forming  in  its  teaching  an  evident  transition  between 
that  of  Paul  and  John.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  also  a  very 
characteristic  monument  of  this  age,  and  its  historical  value  is 
acknowledged,  in  spite  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  person  of  its 
author.  The  Book  of  Eevelation,  also,  although  it  may  not  be 
acknowledged  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  must  at  all  events 
be  considered  as  a  very  ancient  writing  of  the  apostolical  Church, 
and  specially  noteworthy  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  are  not  so  important ;  but  nevertheless  they  also  serve  to 
complete  the  whole  representation  of  the  apostolic  age.  Even 
the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  so  unfavourably  looked 
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upon  by  modern  criticism,  is  shown  by  its  doctrinal  purport  to 
be  of  an  essentially  apostolic  character.  If  we  thus  admit  into 
our  consideration  the  Antilegomena  of  the  ancient  Church,  still 
less  are  we  entitled  to  exclude  the  books  objected  to  in  modern 
criticism.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  as  our  immediate  sources 
of  information  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  we  may  recognise  some  gradation  in  their  historical 
importance. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  an  historical  work 
belonging  to  the  'New  Testament,  which  takes  as  its  aim  a 
history,  although  not  a  complete  one,  of  this  age.  For  this 
reason,  it  must  form  a  very  rich  and  direct  source  of  informa 
tion  for  us.  The  book  begins  with  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and 
concludes  with  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Eome.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  (ch.  i.-xii.)  related  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  the  second  (ch.  xiii.-^/m.)  described,  the  same 
event  as  respects  the  Gentiles, — Peter  being  the  chief  personage 
in  the  first  part,  and  Paul  in  the  second.  But  a  threefold  divi 
sion  seems  rather  to  commend  itself,  which  follows  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  Christian  community :  (1)  ch.  i.-vii ;  (2)  ch. 
viii.-12  ;  (3)  ch.  xiu-fin.  In  any  case,  the  last  section  appears 
as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  history,  and  therefore  that 
from  which  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  be  gathered.  The  whole 
narrative  has  in  view  to  supply  a  divine  vindication  for  the 
ministry  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  this  Pauline  spirit 
is  so  decided,  that  the  agreement  between  it  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  affords  the  best  refutation  of  the  objection  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  not  given  the  correct  historical  delinea 
tion  of  St.  Paul.  Very  ancient  testimony  ascribes  to  St.  Luke 
this  book  as  well  as  the  gospel.  This  thoroughly  agrees  with  the 
tendency  of  the  work,  Luke  having  been,  according  to  Col.  iv.  1 4, 
Philem.  24,  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  is,  besides, 
described  as  a  Gentile  Christian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  a  direct  source  of  information  as 
to  the  historical  life  of  that  time,  and  is  also  a  valuable  monu 
ment  of  the  ruling  tendency  of  the  spirit  peculiar  to  this  time  ; 
this  fact,  however,  does  not  do  away  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
narrative  as  to  individual  persons,  their  lives  and  sayings,  as 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  with  their  own  writings. 
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All  other  sources  beyond  those  contained  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  can  only  claim  a  very  indirect  value :  the  greater  part  are 
of  service  merely  in  allowing  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  in  confirming  the  direct  data  which  we  have  at  our  command, 
throwing  light  upon  the  latter,  and  pointing  out  their  connection. 
The  heathen  and  Jewish  accounts  are  the  furthest  removed  from 
our  purpose.  The  apocryphal  epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
render  us  little  more  than  a  negative  service,  their  imitative 
character  making  the  true  picture  of  those  times  stand  out  in  a 
brighter  light.  The  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  some  of 
whom  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  are  of  somewhat 
more  importance,  although  these  works  were  not  composed  until 
after  the  apostles'  departure.  The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Jtome  to  the  Corinthians  takes  the  lead  among  these,  perhaps  also 
that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.  But  even  these,  at  the  most, 
only  approach  the  historical  shape  of  the  apostolical  times,  and 
can  serve  merelv  for  elucidation  and  corroboration. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§  45.  A  Consideration  of  the  Subject. 

THE  apostolical  life  well  deserves  to  be  separately  treated  of  in 
Biblical  Theology,  and  cannot  properly  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  apostolical  system  of  doctrine, — by  a  few  brief 
historical  notices  as  to  their  persons  and  circumstances.  For  the 
apostolical  life  is  the  fulfilled  fact  of  the  promise  of  a  higher  com 
munication  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  new  life  both  in  thought  and 
action  which  was  thereby  produced,  on  which  the  characteristic 
development  of  Christianity  in  this  period  was  based.  But,  even 
in  this  part,  a  limit  is  set  to  this  historical  statement,  by  the  fact 
that  all  we  have  to  deal  with  are  certain  characteristic  historical 
features  and  the  interpretation  of  them,  and,  consequently,  not  a 
real  history,  but  merely  a  selection  of  facts,  the  survey  of  which 
may  enable  a  satisfactory  idea  to  be  formed.  Added  to  this,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  significance  of  the  facts  is  not  so  great 
here  as  in  the  first  part,  in  which  the  question  was  as  to  the 
events  on  which  Christianity  is  altogether  based.  In  this  second 
period,  therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  this  historical  part  with 
more  brevity. 

The  apostolic  life  was  devoted  to  a  gradual  course  of  education, 
in  which  the  apostles  took  the  lead  of  the  rest.  Its  develop 
ment  consisted  chiefly  in  a  process  of  separation  from  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  conflicts  connected  there 
with.  These  form  the  centre-point  of  their  history,  because  in 
them  the  historical  character  and  vocation  of  Christianity  opens 
for  itself  a  path.  Thus,  the  actions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  bearing 
on  these  points,  and  the  preparatory  events  that  preceded  them, 
must  constitute  the  centre  of  our  statement.  Previously,  however, 
we  must  notice  the  first  beginnings  of  the  apostolic  life  generally, 
and,  as  these  exhibit  their  origin  in  the  free,  world-renewing 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  we  shall  naturally  proceed  to  con- 
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sider  those  features  in  which  the  nature  of  this  agency  is  dis 
played.  Finally,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  external  action 
of  the  apostolical  community,  both  in  its  outwardly  directed 

struggles,  and  also  in  its  peculiar  stamp  in  prescribed  forms, 

which  two  points,  inasmuch  as  they  generally  presuppose  the 
internal  historical  development,  will  most  suitably  form  a  con 
clusion.  We  shall  thus  keep  to  the  three  sections :  the  apostolic 
life  ;  the  development  of  the  apostolic  community ;  and  its  external 
action.  In  the  first,  we  have  to  represent  the  commencement  and 
the  nature  of  the  life ;  in  the  second,  the  stages  of  development 
before  Paul,  and  the  work  of  this  apostle ;  lastly,  in  the  third, 
the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  of  association  of  the  former. 


I.  THE  APOSTOLIC  LIFE. 

§  46.   The  Commencement  of  the  New  Life. 

The  commencement  of  this  life  was,  indeed,  previously  prepared 
for.  But,  according  to  our  New  Testament  records,  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  decidedly  the  opening  point  of  the  independent 
standing  forth  of  a  special  Christian  life,  let  the  outward  events 
be  considered  how  they  may.  From  the  statements  of  our 
evangelists,  it  is  evident  that  this  life  was  connected  in  a  certain 
sense  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  that,  in  particular,  the 
resurrection  became  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  confirmation  and 
elucidation  of  the  faith.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  narra 
tives  in  the  gospels  of  Jesus'  appearances  after  the  resurrection, 
.and  of  His  words  on  these  occasions,  and  the  effects  of  both. 
Faith  in  the  resurrection  itself  arid  its  necessity,  and  likewise  in 
the  necessity  of  His  sufferings  and  death  (cf.  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
Luke  xxiv.),  was  already  to  some  extent  a  clearing  up  of  their  idea 
as  to  the  Messiahship.  Their  faith  and  their  whole  life  would  thus 
necessarily  acquire  a  degree  of  independence,  by  means  of  which 
they  would  less  and  less  need  a  visible  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
His  appearances,  therefore,  occurred  only  at  intervals  from  time 
to  time,  until  they  ceased  in  a  way  which  implanted  in  the 
disciples  the  full  consciousness  that  their  Lord  now  belonged  to 
the  invisible  order  of  things,  and  that,  notwithstanding  His 
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heavenly  glorification,  He  was  not  removed  away  from  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  truly  present 
with  them,  i.e.  unrestrictedly  in  a  divine  way.  Thus  did  their 
faith  obtain  that  joyful  strength  and  confidence,  in  which  they 
became  self-dependent  (Luke  xxiv.  52,  53;  Mark  xvi.  2  0  ;  Acts 
i.  11-14).  The  characteristic  of  this  life  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  fellowship  with  the  Exalted  One  vouchsafed  to  every  indi 
vidual.  They  then,  still  as  a  matter  of  an  internal  character, 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Acts  i. 
15  ff.).  But  yet  this  life  remained  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  believers,  without  developing  into  any  outward 
action.  They  only  closely  gathered  together  among  themselves 
in  faith  and  prayer,  and  in  their  mutual  waiting  in  the  inrepajov 
devoted  to  meditation  and  devotion  (ver.  1 3).  They  certainly  had 
received  the  promise  of  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  was 
to  take  place  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  i.  4,  5) ;  their 
position,  therefore,  was  one  of  expectation.  But  this  waiting  was, 
as  we  perceive,  a  preparative  development.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  commission  given  the  disciples,  united  with  the  symbolical 
act  of  breathing  on  them  (John  xx.  2 1  f),  and  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fit  most  suitably  into  one 
another.  A  communication.,  indeed,  took  place  on  the  former 
occasion,  but  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  culminating  point  which 
was  the  requisite  for  their  standing  out  publicly  as  apostles,  and 
for  an  independent,  church-founding  efficacy.  The  feast  of  Pen 
tecost  on  this  account  constituted  an  epoch;  but  this  had  also 
been  prepared  for.  All  these  things  form  a  gradual  course  of 
progress,  which  depended  on  the  firm  conviction  of  His  resurrec 
tion  and  His  ascension,  and,  by  purification  of  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  the  certainty  of  standing  in  dynamic  fellowship  with  Him 
who  now  belonged  to  a  supernatural  life,  led  them  on  to  the 
acceptation  of  their  charge  as  public  and  active  witnesses. 

The  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  life  is,  therefore,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  apostles,  without  any  preceding  personal  pre 
paration  or  calculation,  found  themselves  on  that  significant  day 
suddenly  urged  on  to  a  public  testimony  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  moving  cause  was  an  external  and  extraordinary 
event,  which  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  significance  both  of 
the  day  and  also  of  the  first  public  testimony  of  Jesus.  It  was 
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the  very  day  of  the  feast  itself.  For  this  interpretation  of  the 
words  ev  TW  crvfnr\rjpova-dai,  is  grammatically  correct  (although  the 
other  explanation  of  the  approach  of  the  feast  is  also  philologically 
possible),  and,  internally,  from  the  circumstances  and  the  view 
evidently  taken  by  the  narrator,  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

This  great  event  now  ensued,  in  the  first  place,  externally. 
After  Jesus  had  assembled  His  disciples  privately  in  Galilee,  He 
had  commanded  them  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  ;  they  might  there 
fore  on  this  day  have  expected  some  special  occurrence.  At  all 
events,  they  were  assembled,  according  to  custom,  not  in  the 
temple,  but  in  a  private  building,  into  which,  however,  others 
entered  who  did  not  belong  to  the  body  of  disciples  (Acts  ii.  5  ff., 
13).  Then  suddenly  ensued  the  external  extraordinary  pheno 
mena.  There  came  from  heaven  a  noise  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  and  it  filled  the  whole  house  where  they  were  assembled. 
This  was  addressed  to  the  hearing.  But  there  were  also  visible 
flames  of  fire  in  the  shape  of  tongues,  which  sat  upon  each  of 
them,  and  they  began  to  speak  in  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance.  But  other  men  also  witnessed  these 
phenomena.1  These  were  pious  Jews  from  the  SiaaTropd,  who 
dwelt  scattered  abroad  among  various  Gentile  nations,  but,  if 
possible,  were  partakers  in  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
desired  to  resort  thither  in  their  old  age  to  spend  there  the 
evening  of  their  lives,  and  there  also  to  find  a  grave.  The 
KaroiKovvTes  (Acts  ii.  5)  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  fixed 
inhabitants,  but  they  might  be  visitors  to  the  feast.  As  regarded 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  always  showed 
themselves  more  susceptible  than  those  of  Palestine  ;  thus  even 
now,  the  former  appear  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
infant  Church.  The  noise  of  the  rushing  wind  might  have  been 
audible  outside  the  house  to  many  in  the  now  crowded  city.  At 
all  events,  a  special  occurrence  was  soon  observable.  The  multi 
tude  crowded  to  the  house,  and  found  the  apostles  in  a  new 
and  peculiar  position,  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  speaking  in  inspired 
language,  —  each,  indeed,  hearing  them  speak  in  his  own  tongue 
This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  accent,  or  a  subjective 


1  Does  not  the  narrative  lead  us  to  infer  that  only  believers  were  present  in 
the  house  at  the  time  the  phenomena  took  place  ?  The  noise  of  the  wind  appears 
to  have  attracted  many  others,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  devout  Jews  men 
tioned  in  ver.  5.  —  Tn. 
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mode  of  expression  or  style,  or  anything  of  the  like,  but  a  dialect 
or  language.  This  is  proved  by  the  astonishment  (vers.  9—11) 
of  these  foreigners  from  Asia  (especially  Asia  Minor,  also  Arabia) 
and  Africa  (Egypt,  and  the  region  round  Gyrene),  and  also  from 
Eome,  Crete,  etc.  There  were  certainly  others  there  who  did  not 
understand  any  of  the  languages,  and  could  not  therefore  share  in 
the  effects  of  the  inspiration,  grasping  nothing  but  the  outward 
signs ;  these  made  it  a  subject  of  mockery. 

The  internal  fact  connected  with  this  event  is  the  impletion 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  gift  communicated  to  all  present  with 
out  distinction  (not  merely  to  the  apostles),  by  which  is  intimated 
its  destination  for  all  men,  without  distinction  of  nation,  sex, 
position,  or  age.  This  universality  can  at  first  be  really  and 
practically  shown  only  in  the  community  of  believers  then  present ; 
but  the  idea  conveys  its  ultimate  application  to  all  men.  The 
wind  and  the  tongues  of  fire  are  the  natural  symbols  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  John  iii.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  11).  The 
fire  gives  the  idea  of  purity,  and  the  agitated  air  that  of  the  life- 
giving  principle.  But  the  Spirit  is  also  symbolized  in  the  subject 
by  the  inspired  speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  as  He  who  breaks 
down  the  partitions  which  divide  humanity.  If  we  add  the 
organic  connection  of  the  fact  with  the  time  and  place, — its  taking 
place  in  the  metropolis  of  God's  Messianic  kingdom,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  theocratic  nation, — 
all  these  things  represent  to  us  the  full  significance  of  the  event 
which  then  actually  constituted  the  new  and  Messianic  com 
munity.  For  this  reason  has  the  apostolic  Church  so  well  pre 
served  the  memory  of  this  day.  An  extraordinary  fact  wTas 
necessary  to  call  forth  the  powrer  of  its  action  ;  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  action  brought  to  mind  the  sure  basis  which  was  laid 
down  by  the  overpowering  fact.  Deeply  and  clearly  was  it  im 
pressed  upon  the  apostles,  that  from  henceforth  they  felt  within 
them  a  new  life,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  special  power,  both 
of  lucidity  of  perception  and  of  zeal  in  action,  just  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  describes  the  commencement  of  his  apostleship  (Gal.  i.  1 5  ff.), 
when  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  night  and  darkness,  so  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  testify  for  Christ. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  im 
mediate  result,  as  shown  in  the  first  public  discourse  of  Peter 
(Acts  ii.  14-36).  He  testifies  to  the  inward  divine  impulse 
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which  actuated  them,  and  attributes  this  communication  of  the 
Spirit  to  Jesus  as  its  true  cause.  He  represents  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  crucified  One,  who  thus  bore  witness  that 
He  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  He  was  to  be  recognised  as  such 
by  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  The  result  of  the  discourse  was 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  large  number  of  the  hearers, — so 
great  was  the  impression  made  by  the  first  apostolical  preaching. 

Difficulties  have  been  met  with  in  the  comprehension  of  this 
event,  arising  partly  from  its  inherent  character,  and  partly  from 
a  comparison  with  a  similar  phenomenon  of  speaking  with  tongues 
in  the  apostolical  community  (1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv.). 

The  credibility  of  the  narrative  itself  has  been  contradicted, 
partly  on  account  of  its  form  and  historical  connection,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event. 

It  was  thought  that  traces  might  be  discerned  in  the  form  of 
the  narrative  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  an  eye-witness.  Of 
course  the  locality  is  not  described  exactly  (ver.  2),  and  likewise 
the  approach  of  the  foreigners, — in  the  first  place,  of  the  pious 
Hellenists  (ver.  5).  The  erepoi,  on  the  other  hand  (ver.  13),  are 
certainly  introduced  with  only  a  brief  description;  but  it  is 
evident  who  they  were  from  the  contrast  implied  to  the  Hellenists 
mentioned  in  ver.  5,  and  also  from  their  character.  As  far  as  re 
gards  everything  else,  all  is  clear  and  connected.  The  narrative 
makes  no  claim  to  have  been  composed  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  the  less  reason  that  any  want  of  precision 
should  invalidate  its  credibility.  The  style  of  the  narrative,  in 
vers.  6-12,  has  also  been  considered  too  poetical  or  rhetorical  to 
be  historically  faithful.  But  although  the  language,  in  harmony 
with  the  festal  character  of  the  event,  rises  to  a  somewhat  higher 
tone,  still  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  any  intentional  composition 
and  modification  with  this  view.  Certainly,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  nations,  every  individual  name  does  not  perhaps 
lay  claim  to  have  originally  shared  in  the  event ;  but  this  would 
not  render  the  account  unhistorical.  If  the  names  had  been 
artificially  fabricated  and  put  together,  those  provinces  would 
surely  not  have  been  named,  the  languages  of  which  differ  only 
as  regards  dialect.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  event  was  one 
of  a  character  to  form  an  epoch,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  having  met  with  some  of  the  old 
Palestine  Christians  who  had  been  in  union  with  the  Church  at 
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Jerusalem  from  the  very  beginning,  had  been  able  to  acquire  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  event,  so  as  subsequently  to 
describe  it.  A  fact  of  the  kind  described  is,  however,  a  necessity 
for  us,  if  it  is  only  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  active  ministry  of 
the  apostles. 

This  event,  in  its  miraculous  aspect,  has  excited  the  same 
objections  as  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Himself;  and  hence  arise 
the  attempts  to  pronounce  it  to  be  either  an  historical  or  ideal 
myth.  The  former  of  these  ideas  was  brought  about,  it  is  said, 
by  referring  the  "speaking  with  tongues"  in  the  Pentecostal 
miracle  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  which, 
by  a  mythical  growth,  was  gradually  converted  into  a  speaking 
in  foreign  tongues.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  narrative 
was  an  arbitrary  copy  of  the  miracle  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiving, 
as  described  in  Jewish  tradition ;  and  the  event  was  a  symbol  of 
Christian  universalism.  But,  as  regards  the  latter  view,  in  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  tradition  was  known,  or 
even  framed,  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  apostolic  community. 
It  has  been  thought,  with  regard  to  the  description  in  the  Mid- 
rashim,  according  to  which  the  word  which  proceeded  from  Sinai 
was  divided  into  seventy  tongues,  although  uttered  in  only  one 
voice,  and  was  heard  by  seventy  nations,  each  in  its  mother 
tongue,  that  traces  of  it  might  evidently  be  found  in  Philo.  But 
the  passages  in  question,  on  closer  consideration,  say  nothing 
which  could  lead  us  to  infer  any  allusion  to  an  utterance  in  vari 
ous  tongues;  or  to  an  extension  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiving  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  view  taken  appears  to  be 
more  of  a  spiritual  character.  Neither  can  the  passage  in  Heb. 
ii.  2-4  lead  to  any  such  connection  of  ideas ;  for  the  i^epLo-fjiol 
TrvevfjLCLTos.  aytov  are  nothing  but  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  tradition  extended  so 
far  back,  still  the  question  arises,  whether  the  narrative  wre  are 
considering  can  be  a  copy  of  it.  Of  course,  it  cannot,  be  said 
that  the  account  is  wanting  in  certain  universalistic  ideas,  which 
are  not  to  be  presupposed  at  such  an  early  time  in  the  district  of 
Palestine,  in  which  the  narrative  doubtless  originated.  But  this 
idea  requires  much  limitation ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  the  universalistic  idea  had  to  grapple  with  (cf.  Acts 
x.  and  xi.),  there  are  very  early  traces  of  its  development  (cf. 
Acts  vi.-viii.).  Universalism  is  certainly  evident  in  the  narra- 
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live,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  see  it,  only  it  is  not  in  the 
Jewish  shape ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  its  derivation  from 
the  above-named  Jewish  tradition  an  impossible  idea.  According 
to  this  tradition,  a  voice  was  to  be  expected  from  heaven,  which 
would  be  understood  by  different  men  in  their  mother  tongues. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  in  our  narrative  the  apostles  speaking 
humanly  in  these  tongues.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  the  con 
ception  of  a  unity  of  language,  as  a  contrast  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  to  which  the  Jewish  idea  appears  to  have 
tended.  The  external  becomes  an  internal  matter ;  and  we  see 
the  variety  of  form  removed  only  in  the  oneness  of  the  Spirit. 
And  in  this  we  stand  on  original  Christian  ground;  and  the 
character  of  the  narrative  certifies  to  its  originality.  If  we  also 
add  the  facts,  that  the  first  apostolical  preaching  was  linked  on 
to  this  event,  and  that  all  the  turning-points  of  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  depended  upon  a  matter  of  fact  which  personally 
affected  individuals,  and  elevated  them  to  a  higher  stage  of 
Christian  life  and  thought,  we  shall  find  therein  an  important 
guarantee  for  the  occurrence  itself,  which  is  thus  presented  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  probability  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  view  that  our  narrative  is  an  historical  myth,  that  is, 
originated  by  means  of  an  amplification  of  the  speaking  with  tongues, 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  leads  us  to  the 
second  class  of  difficulties  in  the  comprehension  of  the  event, 
which  arise  from  a  comparison  with  the  above-named  allied 
phenomenon.  That  a  speaking  with  tongues  existed  in  the 
apostolical  Church  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  chaps,  xii.  and  xiv.  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  there  says,  <y\to(rcrcus  \a\eiv  (ch.  xii.  30,  xiv.  5, 
6,  18,  23,  39),  and  also  7X^0-0-77  \a\eiv  (ch.  xiv.  2,  4,  27),  and 
yXwcrcrav  e^eiv  (ch.  xiv.  2G).  The  words  <y\a)crcrcu<;  \a\eiv  occur 
also  in  Acts  x.  46  and  xix.  6,  more  completely  expressed  by 
ere/oat?  <yXa>a-(rais  in  ch.  ii.  4,  and  Kaivals  <yX&>crcrai?  in  Mark  xvi. 
1 7.  But  the  "  speaking  with  tongues  "  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
was — thus  much,  at  least,  is  certain — not  a  speaking  in  unknown 
or  foreign  tongues.  This  latter  view  was  one  to  which  men  were 
misled,  in  perhaps  very  early  times,  by  the  parallel  in  Acts  ii. 
According  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-15,  18  (cf.  Acts  x.  46),  it  was  a 
praising  of  God,  something  that  existed  between  God  and  the 
devotionalist  alone  (ver.  28),  and  was  unintelligible  to,  and 
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Unprofitable  for  the  hearers,  unless  it  was  interpreted  (ch.  xiv. 
2-6).  It  is  compared  to  the  uncertain  note  of  an  instrument, 
which  is  not  recognised  so  as  to  be  understood  (ch.  xiv.  *7  f,  1 0  f .). 
To  unbelievers  it  might  appear  as  madness  (ver.  23).  But  it  was 
edifying,  by  means  of  interpretation,  either  by  some  other  (ver. 
27),  or  by  the  speaker  himself  (ver.  13).  But  this  interpretation 
depended  on  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Spirit  (ch.  xii.  10,  30).  The 
internal  state  of  one  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  state  of  life  in 
the  TTvevfta,  and  not  in  the  vovs  ;  consequently,  in  the  spirit  in 
its  directly  inward  character,  unmodified  by  reflection,  or  any 
relation  to  the  world  without  (ch.  xiv.  14  f,  19).  But  it  was 
not  a  state  involving  a  loss  of  consciousness ;  for  the  speaker  was 
himself  edified.  And  with  the  gift  of  tongues  that  of  interpreta 
tion  might  be  united,  although  not  always  and  necessarily.  Added 
to  this,  the  apostle  gives  precepts  in  respect  to  this  state,  which 
precepts  would  have  had  no  sense  if  referring  to  an  unconscious 
position.  It  is,  therefore,  a  state  of  impletion  with  the  Trvevpa, 
so  that  the  spirit,  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the 
divine  grace  in  Christ,  is  affected  in  the  element  of  its  most  in 
ward  character,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  fulness  and  life  of  its 
internal  feeling  and  perception,  using  a  mode  of  expression  which, 
without  interpretation,  would  be  unintelligible  to  others.  It 
must  have  been  something  quite  subjective  and  individual,  but 
not  to  an  extent  which  prevented  the  sense  and  signification  of 
it  from  being  interpreted  by  means  of  another  gift.  Between  the 
speaker  with  tongues  and  the  interpreter  a  peculiar  relation  was 
brought  about  through  the  Spirit.  The  external  aspect  of  the 
matter  has  given  rise  to  the  most  varied  suppositions.  Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  in  the  first  place  certain,  that  there  was  in 
Corinth  no  speaking  in  foreign  tongues  ;  for,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  apostle  compares  the  "  speaking  with  tongues  "  to  a  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  (1  Cor.  xiv.  10,  11);  and  two  identical 
things  cannot  be  compared.  Added  to  this,  he  looks  upon  the 
"  speaking  with  tongues  "  as  a  thing  absolutely  unintelligible  per 
se.  Nevertheless,  all  the  interpretations  turn  upon  either  a 
speaking  in  foreign  tongues  acquired  by  learning,  or  upon  a 
miracle  of  tongues,  consisting  either  in  the  speaking  itself  or  in 
the  hearing.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  an  imperfect  speaking 
and  stammering, — a  speaking  merely  with  the  tongue  in  inarticu 
late  sounds ;  but  these  ideas  are  wholly  without  proof.  Others 
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have  thought  that  it  was  an  obsolete  or  highly  poetical  style  of 
phraseology,  or  language  expressed  in  unusual  and  strange  words, 
perhaps  derived  from  different  dialects,  or  merely  language  dis 
tinguished  by  its  inspiration.  P/Vwo-o-a  may  perhaps  occur  for  a 
single  unusual  expression  in  this  sense,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
proof  of  its  use  for  an  entire  statement,  even  apart  from  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  language.  We  are,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
explanation  of  the  word,  left  to  the  two  significations,  tongue  and 
language.  Unquestionably  the  word  <y\waa-a,  in  the  apostle's 
mode  of  expression,  often  has  the  signification  of  tongue;  thus, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  cf.  xiii.  1  (as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  account 
in  Acts  ii.,  the  audible  phenomenon  is  in  evident  relation  to  the 
symbol  which  was  visible,  namely,  to  the  tongues  of  fire).  But 
if  it  cannot  be  thought  to  be  a  stammering  with  the  tongue  with 
out  sense,  because  only  the  rrrvevf^a  and  the  vovs,  the  contemplation 
in  the  spirit  and  the  reflection  of  the  understanding,  are  contrasted 
with  one  another,  we  shall  have  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  shall  then  have  to  look  upon  the  more 
complete  expression  in  Acts  ii.  4  and  Mark  xvi.  1 7  as  the  original 
phrase.  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Paul  is  perhaps  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  older  author.  But  the  latter  might'  easily 
avail  himself  of  the  abbreviated  expression,  using  it  in  a  matter  of 
daily  life ;  whilst  the  later  author,  as  an  historian,  would  be,  on 
the  contrary,  induced  to  go  back  to  the  full  original  expression. 

The  original  sense,  therefore,  of  the  expression  doubtless  was 
(corresponding  with  the  passage  Mark  xvi.  17),  that  the  Spirit 
which  worked  in  the  disciples  created  in  them  a  new  form  of 
language.  And  we  must  doubtless  look  upon  the  Corinthian 
speaking  with  tongues  as  being  of  such  a  kind  that  he  who 
spake  formed  for  himself  a  language  of  his  own,  and  that  each 
had  one  peculiar  to  himself.  Hence  we  can  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  relation  existing  between  the  speaking  with  tongues  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  Corinthian  phenomenon.  Certainly 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  phenomena  actually  coincide  in  a 
fundamental  character  common  to  both.  In  both  alike  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place  in  (fscovais  which  were  unintel 
ligible  to  the  common  hearer ;  in  both  alike,  too,  it  appeared  as 
the  effect  of  the  divine  Trz/eO/za.  The  unknown  tongue  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was,  however,  that  of  some  historically 
existing  system  of  language ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in 
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Corinth.  But  this  difference  does  not  do  away  with  the 
characteristic  common  to  both,  that  it  was  a  miraculous  phe 
nomenon  of  an  essentially  new  character.  The  phenomenon  in 
Corinth  must  be  classed  among  the  number  of  miraculous, 
spiritual  gifts  quite  suited  to  the  character  of  Christianity, 
which  everywhere  presents  itself  as  a  new  epoch  of  spiritual 
life.  Analogies  to  it  may  be  found  in  various  kinds  of  religious 
ecstasies,  especially  within  Christianity  itself.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus,  this  phenomenon  extended  into  the  his 
tory  of  the  second  century,  appearing  with  special  power  among 
the  Montanists.  Similar  phenomena  have  existed  even  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Christian  Church  down  to  our  own  century, 
especially  among  certain  of  the  English  sects.  The  gift  of 
the  Corinthian  community  stood,  however,  on  higher  ground, 
especially  in  being  combined  with  the  power  of  interpretation. 
Although,  from  the  purport  of  1  Cor.  xiv.,  we  must  look  upon 
the  usual  form  of  speaking  with  tongues  as  a  speaking  in  an 
altogether  new  and  peculiar  language,  and,  apart  from  its  inter 
pretation,  absolutely  unintelligible;  still,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  the 
existence  of  a  quantitative  distinction  in  this  gift  is  intimated. 
And  thus  a  transition  might  well  take  place  into  a  speaking  in 
a  really  strange  tongue,  which  was  perhaps  only  a  momentary 
phenomenon.  Looking  at  the  internal  precedent  of  the  Pente 
costal  event,  we  might  justly  expect  some  such  peculiar  expres 
sion  of  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  subsequently  became  the 
criterion  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  x.  46,  xi. 
15-18  ;  perhaps  also  viii.  15-19)  ;  and  in  this  peculiar  expres 
sion  it  was  not  the  outer  aim,  but  the  symbolical  meaning  which 
was  to  be  looked  for.  Thus  this  particular  phenomenon,  being 
only  a  peculiar  stamp  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  affords  an  explana 
tion  of  the  name  which  is  common  to  both.  It  also  explains 
why  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  must  have 
been  so  ready  to  compare  the  phenomenon  of  which  he  must 
have  been  aware  with  the  fact  which  he  had  to  relate,  was  led  to 
indicate  so  exactly,  and  to  bring  forward  so  prominently,  the 
specific  character  of  the  event  he  described.  The  argument 
drawn  from  this  against  the  historical  nature  of  the  occurrence 
is  thus  done  away  with.  Its  origin  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
the  already  existing  idea  of  universalism,  unless  cause  and  effect 
are  confounded ;  and,  by  the  importance  of  it,  the  great  commence- 
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ment  of  the  public  standing-forth  of  the  apostles  is  most  easily 
rendered  historically  intelligible. 

§47.    The  Characteristics  of  the  New  Life. 

The  spiritual  life  which,  after  a  foundation  of  this  kind  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  we  find  existing  in  the  apostolic  community, 
and,  owing  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  not  limited  to  the 
apostles  only,  but  extending  to  all  believers  (cf.  Acts  ii.  1,  4,  and 
i.  14,  15),  was,  in  the  first  place,  independent  in  its  nature, — a 
life  which,  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  passed  from  Christ  to  His 
people.  This  we  bring  forward  as  a  biblico-historical,  and  not 
as  a  dogmatical  proposition.  It  was  independent,  as  being  free 
from  all  human  subordination,  and  unconstrained  by  the  guidance 
of  any  human  person,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  human  law  of 
the  latter,  and  as  taking  its  rise  solely  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
these  believers.  That  this  life  was  originated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  Christ,  they  themselves  were  fully  conscious,  and  thus 
expressed  themselves.  This  was  the  case  with  Peter  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  33,  cf.  38),  and  also  in  his  referring  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  to  the  power  of  Christ  communicated  to 
them  through  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  iii.  15,  16,  iv.  10);  cf.  also 
the  declaration  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  30—33).  Paul 
also  expresses  the  same  idea,  ch.  xxii.  and  xxvi. ;  and  we  find  it 
everywhere  laid  down  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 

This  origin  is  also  vouched  for  by  the  nature  of  the  new  life, 
and  the  proofs  afforded  by  its  outward  actions.  It  has  the  stamp 
of  the  very  life  of  Jesus,  as  a  life  in  God ;  the  stamp,  too,  of  the 
most  decided  self-denial  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
practical  self-surrender  to  God.  It  is  in  itself  a  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  sure  and  firm  as  a  rock,  and  a  certain  hope  in  Him 
and  the  victory  of  His  cause.  It  is  a  life  of  fervent  and  self- 
sacrificing  brotherly  love,  on  which  the  firmest  fellowship  is  based 
(Acts  ii.  and  iv.).  All  this  is  accompanied  by  a  clear  display  of 
the  Spirit,  who  unmistakeably  shone  forth,  at  least  in  certain  in 
dividuals,  as  in  many  of  the  apostles.  A  Paul  was  a  partaker, 
although  in  a  higher  measure,  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  had  his 
solemn  ecstasies  (2  Cor.  xii.);  and  yet  in  practical  life  he  was  a  clear 
sighted  man,  capable  of  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  activity. 
In  his  teaching,  too,  he  so  combined  the  sagacity  of  a  rabbi  of 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,  that  he 
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has  bequeathed  to  us  the  most  cultivated  and  dialectically  sus 
tained  system  of  apostolic  doctrine.  How  far  removed  from  all 
idle  fanaticism,  how  entirely  practical  and  circumspect,  is  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  apostolic  life  generally !  There  arose  in 
the  apostles  and  believers  of  that  time  a  new  conception  of  the 
promised  salvation,  and  of  the  entry  into  the  same  by  means  of  a 
new  creation  and  a  new  birth.  They  now  understand  the  person 
of  the  Eedeemer  in  conformity  with  the  extraordinary  turn  which 
His  life  had  taken  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection  and  ascen 
sion  before  their  eyes.  But  all  these  ideas,  which  were  now 
formed  in  them,  could  not  have  been  attained  to,  unless  at  the 
same  time  their  moral  life  had  been  elevated  to  a  higher  degree 
of  power.  The  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whose  idea  God  and  man 
were  so  far  asunder,  who  looked  upon  any  confusion  in  the 
distinction  between  them  as  only  idolatry,  now  rose  to  a  con 
templation  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  as  it  existed 
in  Jesus.  The  individualities  of  the  apostles  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  peculiar  transformations.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
if  we  compare  the  public  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  apostles 
in  their  present  position  with  their  previous  condition :  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  with  the  period  before  his  conversion ;  and,  as  regards 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  with  the  time  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  Lord.  The  characteristic  distinctions  in  the  nationalities  of 
the  disciples  likewise  appear  done  away  with  in  the  community 
of  their  mutual  faith.  Some  more  mighty  distinction  had  super 
seded  the  great  divisions  of  masses  of  men  in  ancient  times. 
The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
people,  which,  as  opposed  in  deadly  hatred,  approached  a  war 
of  annihilation,  were  broken  down  by  the  rock-melting  flash 
of  the  Spirit.  The  unprecedented  idea,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  to  be  brethren,  without  the  Gentiles  becoming  Jews,  found 
its  fulfilment  in  the  Pauline  community.  This  universalism  of 
Christianity  approved  itself  by  its  power  of  attraction  to  all  exist 
ing  forms  of  civilisation.  The  Jews  were  allied  to  it  both  by  their 
ethical  monotheism,  and  also  by  their  hopes  of  a  theocratical 
Messiah.  And  although  their  inflexible  monotheism,  as  well  as 
the  material  colouring  of  their  hopes  and  the  nature  of  their 
sects,  kept  many  from  Christianity,  still  all  those  remained  open 
to  it  who  waited  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Even  among  the 
heathen,  sufficient  points  of  connection  were  not  wanting.  It 
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approved  itself  especially  to  the  facility  of  reception,  and  the 
increased  and  deeper  susceptibility  in  cases  where  the  civilisations 
of  Palestine  and  Greece  were  united,  as  in  Paul,  or  even  in  John, 
if  we  take  account  of  the  latter's  long  subsequent  sojourn  at 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  way,  all  the  external  social  relations  are 
altered  in  their  character ;  as  we  see  in  the  epistles,  the  ideas  of 
the  apostles  as  to  marriage  and  family  ties  at  once  assume  an 
entirely  Christian  form.  Monogamy  becomes  the  Christian  rule ; 
and  the  most  decided  step  is  thus  taken  to  shape  the  relations  of 
the  female  sex  in  due  harmony  with  its  true  human  dignity, 
without  going  to  the  other  extreme.  The  subordination  of 
children,  as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  civil  law  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  is  strictly  maintained ;  but  even  this  relation 
is  softened  down  and  transformed  by  the  definition  that  the 
obedience  is  to  be  "  in  the  Lord  "  (Eph.  vi.  1).  The  children  are 
become  joint-possessors  with  their  parents  of  the  gift  of  salva 
tion.  But  the  power  of  the  new  spirit  influences  still  further  the 
customs  of  civil  life.  The  partition-wall  between  the  freeman 
and  the  slave  is  broken  down:  the  latter  is  no  longer  a  possession. 
Numbers  of  slaves  become,  within  a  few  years,  free  partakers  in 
Christ.  The  master  and  his  slave  are  brethren,  and  yet  they  still 
remain,  one  a  ruler  and  one  a  servant  (1  Cor.  vii.  21  ff.),  but 
both  in  brotherly  love.  The  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  follow  the  same  rule.  The  "  crux  "  of  political  wisdom  is 
surmounted ;  the  problem  is  solved,  in  a  spiritually  moral  sense, 
by  the  antithesis,  that  he  that  is  of  low  degree  is  to  glory  in  his 
exaltation,  and  he  that  is  high  in  his  lowliness  (Isa.  i.  9,  10). 
Political  life,  too,  begins  to  assume  a  new  shape,  by  means  of  the 
axiom  that  power  is  of  God,  and  that  on  this  account  obedience 
results,  not  from  fear  alone,  but  from  the  effects  of  conscience. 
The  relation  to  the  powers  that  be,  is  therefore  elevated  out  of 
the  sphere  of  law  into  a  religious  and  moral  connection. 

All  these  things,  however,  which  belong  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Christian  life,  are  manifest  in  the  apostolic  period  in  a  way 
that  is  peculiar,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
commencement  of  Christian  life.  The  first  appearance  and  outward 
indications  and  development  of  the  life  in  this  period  show  us 
this  life  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  We  meet  with  a  pecu 
liar  freshness  of  life  manifested,  on  the  one  hand,  both  in  feeling 
and  action,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  teaching;  and  this  proves 
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the  originality  of  this  life,  based  as  it  was  partly  on  a  direct  per 
sonal  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  partly  on  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  existing  in  men  and  communities  who  had 
hitherto  lived  in  an  essentially  different  element,  either  Jewish  or 
heathen, — in  whom,  therefore,  the  contrast  of  the  spirit  proceeding 
from  Jesus  Christ  must  have  appeared  with  peculiar  force.  The 
intensity  of  the  powers  thus  communicated,  apart  from  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  gifts  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  fulness  of  the  ^aplo-^ara  generally,  in  which  a 
distinction  between  the  miraculous  and  the  non-miraculous  can 
scarcely  be  carried  out.  Some  of  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  all 
believers,  the  manifestation  of  them  certifying  visibly  to  the  pos 
session  of  the  Trvev/jia  (cf.  Acts  x.  46,  viii.  15-19,  xi.  15-18); 
some,  however,  were  only  granted  to  individuals  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  and 
xiv.).  From  these  chapters  we  may  gather  that  we  ought  to  look 
upon  them  as  sanctified,  amplified,  and  renovated  natural  gifts, 
and  that  the  Spirit  always  laid  hold  of  some  point  of  connection 
in  the  personality  of  the  believer.  Hence  arose  the  great  diversity 
of  the  various  gifts  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  different 
communities.  A  twofold  phenomenon  is,  however,  connected 
with  the  peculiar  and  original  power  of  the  apostolic  life :  first,  a 
certain  ecstatic  state,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  manifests  itself 
in  its  direct  inwardness  at  certain  times,  in  certain  persons  and 
communities,  of  which  class  was  the  speaking  with  tongues  ;  next, 
the  miraculous  element  which  we  meet  with  in  the  apostolic 
period.  Miracles  took  place  as  regarded  the  apostles  themselves, 
such  as  the  release,  Acts  v.  19,  against  which  it  cannot  be  brought 
as  an  objection,  that  in  the  trial  which  followed  no  accusation 
was  laid  against  them  as  to  the  escape,  as  in  the  narrative  that 
matter  only  which  was  essential  for  the  Christian  cause  was 
summarily  given.  There  were  also  numerous  miracles  done  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  some  of  which,  it  is  expressly  related, 
were  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  There  were,  too,  miraculous 
powers  which  are  described  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  iii. 
6,  16,  iv.  9,  10,  ii.  43,  v.  12,  16,  vi.  8,  viii.  6-13,  ix.  2  ff., 
xv.  12,  xxviii.  8,  9).  In  addition  to  these  texts,  we  have  testi 
mony  as  to  these  miraculous  deeds  and  powers  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  12;  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  cf.  ix.  10;  Kom.  xv. 
18,  19).  By  these  passages,  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
apostolic  period  is  generally  confirmed ;  and  these  miraculous  deeds 
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and  powers  are  described  in  their  internal  connection  with  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  as  integral  elements  of 
the  apostolical  life.  These  miracles  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  apostolical  age.  We  hear  of  them  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  but  of  less  frequent  occurrence  (cf.  Justin  Martyr  and 
Origen) ;  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  centuries  which 
followed  we  find  the  number  of  miraculous  occurrences  again 
increasing ;  and  this  may  be  justly  ascribed  by  criticism  to  a  defi 
ciency  in  that  soberness  which  characterized  the  apostolical  period, 
without  allowing  the  inference  that  throughout  these  centuries 
miraculous  events  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  Christian  life. 
We  may  gather  from  the  New  Testament  that,  as  regards  the 
new  Christian  life,  the  apostles  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
other  believers.  Both  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  common 
bond  of  union  (Acts  xv.  8) ;  and  the  general  character  of  its  out 
pouring  was  proved  by  the  teaching  and  life  of  those  who  were 
not  apostles.  Thus,  in  Stephen  (Acts  vi.,  vii.),  also  in  Barnabas 
in  the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22-26,  xiii.  1),  and  subse 
quently  Apollos  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  24-28  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii. 
5,  6).  Indeed,  they  were  not  apostles  who  were  the  first,  after 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  Stephen,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  those  who  were  not  Jews  (Acts  viii.  4,  v.  25,  26, 
40) ;  and  we  find  apostolical  authority  at  Jerusalem  ascribed  to 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  probably  was  not  an  apostle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apostles  had  a  pre-eminence,  in  virtue 
of  Jesus'  special  charge  to  them  of  preaching  the  gospel  and 
founding  the  Church,  and  the  authorization  vouchsafed  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  In  conformity  with  this,  they  looked  upon  the 
office  of  teaching  as  their  peculiar  charge,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  withdrew  from  the  external  business  of  the  community 
(Acts  vi.  4) ;  and,  with  this  peculiar  charge,  praying  for  the  com 
munity  was  indissolubly  united.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  endowed  with  the  Spirit  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  11). 
With  the  office  of  instruction  and  the  duty  of  prayer  was  also 
joined  the  ordering  of  certain  regulations,  in  carrying  out  which 
the  community  also  took  a  part  (cf.  Acts  vi.  2—6).  It  was  the 
apostles  who  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  Christian 
life  ;  and  in  them  the  Christian  life  chiefly  showed  its  independent 
character,  as  something  which  exercised  a  special  power,  of  attrac- 
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tion  over  others.  The  names  of  the  apostles  and  their  authority 
constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the  canon  is  based ;  the  whole 
of  the  Church  which  followed  them  were  conscious  of  resting  on 
this  apostolical  foundation;  and  this  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  position  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  apostles.  But  by  this  pre 
eminence  of  the  apostles  any  eminent  endowment  of  another  was 
by  no  means  precluded.  The  Spirit  that  existed  in  them  was 
the  same  as  that  in  all  the  believers  generally.  It  was  no  natural 
prerogative  of  the  apostles  ;  but  the  Lord  had  poured  it  out  on  all, 
and  destined  it  for  all.  Therefore,  although  we  may  not  look 
upon  them  as  equal  to  the  rest  as  regards  their  actual  position, 
still  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  absolute  distinction.  In  a 
case  where  the  apostleship  which  resulted  from  the  intercourse 
with  Jesus  did  not  suffice  to  call  forth  some  particular  step  of 
development  in  the  Church,  we  find  a  man  entrusted  with  a  pecu 
liar  apostolic  charge  who  had  previously  not  been  an  apostle,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  a  Christian.  Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  the  new  life, 
neither  the  counsel  of  man,  nor  human  calculation  and  power,  but 
the  Lord  Himself  and  His  Spirit,  remained  the  guiding  principle. 
It  was,  moreover,  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  should 
stamp  its  nature  on  the  apostles.  He  approved  Himself  to  them 
as  the  Spirit  which  remodelled  and  transformed  every  individu 
ality.  This  transformation,  although  not  entirely  obliterating  the 
individuality,  is  that  which  produced  the  organic  life  which 
they  possessed  in  common ;  and  we  can  follow  out  the  traces  of 
it  in  the  life  of  these  men  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  In  all 
this,  however,  the  Spirit  remains  independent  of  any  human 
arbitrariness  or  calculation,  "  blowing  where  it  listeth."  "We 
may  specially  notice  this  in  the  call  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  a  new  instrument 
was  obtained,  who  in  the  hour  of  need  stood  forth  with  full 
apostolic  power.  It  is  just  on  this  occasion,  when  He  exercises 
so  free  a  rule,  that  He  comes  before  us  in  all  His  complete 
objectivity  as  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Redeemer,  glorified  in 
heaven.  It  is  not  merely  the  living  Jesus  who  guides  the 
Church  in  the  historical  recollection  and  idea  of  believers,  but 
it  is  the  glorified  Lord  who  rules  in  and  over  it,  who  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  apart  from  human  activity,  contends 
for  His  own  cause  among  mankind  themselves.  Thus  He  calls 
a  Paul,  and  enlightens  him  with  His  light,  so  that  he  can  stand 
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at  the  head  of  the  Church ;  but  this  is  not  done  without  the 
co-operation  of  believers,  and  the  addition  of  the  knowledge 
existing  in  the  world  as  to  the  historical  appearance  of  the 
Eedeemer.  This  knowledge,  Paul,  even  as  a  persecutor,  pos 
sessed  perhaps  to  some  extent,  and  was  therefore  able  to  grasp 
the  signification  of  the  word  which  came  to  him  from  above  ; 
and  the  Church  was  brought  near  to  him  in  the  person  of 
Ananias.  Thus,  even  here,  the  historical  connection  was  not 
quite  done  away  with ;  although  this  interposition  falls  quite 
into  the  background  as  compared  with  the  principal  cause,  the 
Lord  and  His  Spirit.  And  this  very  Spirit  proves  itself,  by  the 
life  and  work  of  the  apostles,  to  have  been  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are  the  most  speaking  proofs  of  this.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  which  is  introduced  into  the  world  is  the  victory 
of  truth ;  and  this  victory  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
the  first  instruments, — an  agency  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  In  the  apostolical  age  we  see  the  operation  of  these 
instruments,  which,  although  not  free  from  human  weakness, 
were  nevertheless  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  active  in  His  spirit. 
The  self-denial  which  the  Lord  laid  down  as  the  first  law  is 
manifested  in  them,  and  their  ministry  becomes  a  ministry  in 
love  and  wisdom.  The  fruits  thereof  are,  however,  for  the 
Church,  the  substance  of  apostolical  Christianity,  which  is  for 
all  time  the  authentic  rule  for  that  which  is  truly  Christian,  and 
its  firm  foundation  for  all  futurity ;  and  this  we  have  to  consider 
as  the  work  of  the  apostles. 

This  spirit  was  thus  pre-eminently  manifest  in  the  four  most 
prominent  personages  in  the  period  we  are  considering,  James, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  the  pillars  of  the  apostolical  Church; 
although  Paul  was  not  originally  an  apostle,  and  with  regard  to 
James,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in  the  narrower  sense  he 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  circle.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  is  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  xv.  13,  xii.  17, 
xxi.  18)  and  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9,  12).  And  although  he 
might  not  have  been  actually  an  apostle,  we  must  ascribe  to 
him  (as  to  Paul,  although  in  consequence  of  another  kind  of 
guidance)  apostolic  authority,  and  must  class  him  among  the 
four  most  important  men  of  this  period.  Peter,  on  the  contrary, 
had  worked  from  the  very  beginning  in  Jerusalem  with  undis- 
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putecl  apostolical  authority,  and  had  founded  the  Church  there ; 
and  although  in  the  course  of  time  he  appears  to  have  there 
given  place  to  James,  he  began  more  than  any  to  propagate 
Christianity  far  and  wide.  John,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  contemplative  tendency,  not  so  externally  active,  was  never 
theless  (Gal.  ii.  9)  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Church,  and 
subsequently,  at  least  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  worked 
in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  Ephesus,  surviving  all  the  apostles, 
and  living  to  the  end  of  the  century.  The  position  and  activity 
of  St.  Paul  will  be  shown  by  the  review  of  the  course  of  develop 
ment  of  the  apostolic  Church.  These  four  men  are  those  prin 
cipally  brought  before  us  as  the  chief  agents,  not  only  of  the 
actual  guidance  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  the  apostolical  teach 
ing,  in  which  the  Christianity  of  this  time  is  stamped  almost  as 
vividly  and  evidently  as  in  the  life  itself. 


II.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL 
COMMUNITY. 

§48.   TJie  First  Stages  of  Christian  Fellowship. 

The  communication  of  the  Spirit  was  also  the  foundation  of  a 
community,  because  there  was  a  number  of  men  to  whom  one  and 
the  same  life  was  given.  And  the  more  powerfully  this  was 
manifest  at  the  very  commencement,  the  more  decidedly  it  was 
distinguished  from  any  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  more  forcible 
was  the  power  of  attraction  by  which  individuals  were  linked 
together.  We  therefore  see  that,  even  in  the  apostolical  period, 
from  the  beginning  onwards,  there  was  but  slight  preparation  for 
this  community :  everything  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  internal 
impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  of  organic  growth.  The  Church 
seemed  to  be  a  tree  in  the  very  sense  in  which  Jesus  had  used 
the  figure :  it  grew  through  the  inward  intensity  of  the  power  in 
herent  in  its  seed.  The  community  is  outwardly  manifested  as  a 
fellowship  in  an  inward  and  outward  life,  both  in  a  religious  and 
civil  point  of  view  ;  and  this  is  developed  with  strength  sufficient 
to  frame  itself  into  a  form,  at  first  in  the  simplest  way,  and  not 
according  to  any  prescribed  plan,  but  just  as  occasion  seemed  to 
require.  We  learn  this  from  the  statements  in  the  Acts  as  to 
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the  earliest  life  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  ii.  42  ff.,  iv. 
32  ff.,  v.  12  ff.,  v.  42) :  "  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul."  But  the  internal  bond  of  union 
was  also  outwardly  manifested,  for  they  often  assembled  together 
in  the  temple,  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  also  in  private  houses, 
where  they  especially  united  in  common  meals,  and,  as  it  appears, 
celebrated  together  the  feast  in  memory  of  Jesus.  Added  to  this 
was  their  joint  care  for  their  poor ;  in  short,  from  the  very  com 
mencement  onwards,  the  infant  Church  bore  the  distinct  stamp  of 
a  life  in  common.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  that  from 
the  first  a  local  centre-point  was  provided  for  this  community, 
which  was  essentially  helped  by  the  concentration  thereby  caused. 
This  place  was  Jerusalem.  Here  the  apostles  were  at  first 
gathered  together,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  teaching ;  for,  by  the  combination  of 
their  testimony,  and  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  influence  on 
one  another,  a  more  distinct  type  was  formed  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  each  individual  making  good  his  special  deficiencies. 
Thus  the  pureness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  both  in  respect  to 
doctrine  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  best  preserved.  But 
Jerusalem  was  also  the  best  fitted  place  for  an  increase  in  dis 
ciples.  This  city  was  not  only  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  also  exercised  a  considerable  power  of  attraction  for  those  who 
were  not  Jews.  Thus  everything  combined  to  render  successful 
the  efforts  of  the  energies  which  were  united  in  it.  But  the 
infant  Church  was,  by  a  gradual  course  of  development,  to  break 
through  the  veil  by  which  it  had  been  concealed,  and  to  some 
extent  sheltered,  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  by  degrees  to  attain  an 
independent  position,  no  longer  subordinate  to  the  Jewish  nation 
ality.  This  course  of  development  exhibits  three  stages,  which 
we  can  distinguish  in  the  accounts  in  the  Acts.  A  fourth  stage 
may,  in  addition,  be  perceived  in  the  later  books  of  the  New 
Testament/ especially  those  of  John ;  but  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  three  first  that  we  possess  any  detailed  historical  knowledge. 
The  first  stage  of  development  embraces  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  down  to  the  persecution  in  which  Stephen 
was  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  Christian  community  was  from  the  first 
introduced  entirely  into  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  Church 
founded  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  was  constituted  chiefly  of 
actual  Jews ;  even  the  Hellenists,  who,  as  we  find  from  Acts  vi., 
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belonged  to  it  at  the  beginning,  were  still  Jews  of  the 
The  disciples  resulting  from  Jesus'  own  ministry,  who  lived 
scattered  about  in  Galilee  and  Perea,  were  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
Jewish  nationality  wras  the  natural  starting-point  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  deep  connection 
existing  between  the  old  and  new  covenants.  Jesus  was  the 
expected  Messiah.  He  Himself  had  sprung  from  the  Jews,  and 
in  Him  was  the  primeval  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  that  from  this 
nation  should  proceed  a  salvation  for  all  mankind.  Therefore, 
from  the  very  first,  in  the  proselytizing  discourses  of  the  apostles, 
so  great  a  stress  is  laid  on  the  point  that  salvation  belonged  to 
the  Jews  (Acts  iii.  25  f.,  etc.).  But  this  identification  was  a 
limited  one,  and  was  conditional  on  the  susceptibility  of  this  nation 
for  the  perfected  salvation.  Where  this  was  wanting,  a  contrast 
immediately  arose,  and  became  evident  in  the  belief  of  the 
Christians.  The  latter  had  hoped  for  the  promised  Messianic 
salvation,  and  believed  that  it  had  appeared  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  They  thus  naturally  stood  opposed  to  those  who  did  not 
share  in  this  belief,  and  indeed  denied  it.  And  this  opposition 
must  have  been  all  the  more  distinctly  felt,  as  this  denial  pro 
ceeded  from  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  chiefs.  The  earliest 
apostolic  discourses  refer,  therefore,  to  this  fact  (Acts  ii.  23, 
iii.  14  f.)  ;  and  the  wider  the  gulf  existing  between  the  believers 
in  Jesus  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  the  more  natural  became  the 
requirement  of  a  change  of  mind  and  conversion  on  the  part  of 
unbelievers  who  were  to  become  fitted  for  salvation  (Acts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19).  In  this  very  respect,  —  that  is,  as  regards  the  develop 
ment  of  this  contrast,  —  the  original  concentration  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  life  of  the  community  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
In  this  place  the  might  of  the  nation,  with  all  the  reminiscences  of 
past  hostilities  and  the  present  enmity,  was  ever  present  before 
the  eyes  of  the  first  Christians.  Here,  too,  the  sense  of  the  con 
trast  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  peculiar  Christian  conscious 
ness,  and  became  a  guarantee  that  the  latter  would  not  become 
dulled  and  die  away. 

The  non-susceptibility  of  the  Jewish  character  as  regards  the 
gospel,  was,  however,  specially  stamped  upon  the  various  sects  of 
the  period.  "With  these  the  Christian  community  would  first  have  to 
come  in  conflict  :  it  thus  encountered  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
The  opposition  between  Sadduceism  and  Christianity  must  have 
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first  become  manifest.  Even  the  first  apostolic  discourses  opposed 
this  sect,  Iby  closely  connecting  the  gospel  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  and  showing  that  the  latter  were  fulfilled  in  the  former 
(Acts  ii.,  iil,  v.).  Again,  the  fact  on  which  Christian  faith 
was  founded  was  the  corroboration  of  Jesus  by  His  resurrection. 
The  apostolic  testimony  of  this  fact  and  its  application  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  the  absolute  mor 
tality  of  man.  If  we  also  consider  that,  as  Gamaliel's  example 
shows  (who  certainly  spoke,  in  the  first  place,  from  motives  of 
worldly  wisdom,  but  yet  must  have  been  convinced  that  the 
Christian  teaching  was  not  opposed  to  God),  many  of  the  non- 
Sadducean  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisaical  party,  enter 
tained  more  friendly  feelings  towards  Christianity, — indeed,  in  the 
course  of  time,  showed  an  inclination  for  it  (cf.  Acts  xv.  5), — we 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  growing  aversion  of  the  Sadducees  to 
the  new  faith.  From  the  value  which  they  attached  to  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection,  the  Pharisees  must  have  been  attracted  by  the 
preaching  of  a  Eisen  One.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  must  certainly 
have  been  also  attracted  by  the  moral  earnestness  of  Christianity ; 
for  the  members  of  this  sect  were  not  all  hypocrites,  and  many  of 
them  were  certainly  real  zealots  for  the  law.  And,  on  the  con 
trary,  this  moral  character  of  the  Church  and  its  teaching  was  the 
very  thing  to  repel  the  Sadducees.  From  all  this,  we  need  hardly 
wonder  when  we  read  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17)  that  the  Sadducean 
party  took  a  chief  share  in  the  first  hostile  movement  made 
against  the  community,  that  is,  against  Peter  and  John,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  latter  (Acts  iii.  and  iv.). 
The  fact  that  the  high-priestly  family  belonged  at  that  time  to  the 
Sadducean  party  is  confirmed  by  Josephus.  We  meet  with  an 
echo  of  this  division  and  of  the  original  state  of  things  at  a  later 
date  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  6-9),  when  the 
latter,  taken  prisoner  in  Jerusalem,  obtained  his  liberty  for  the 
moment  by  prudently  availing  himself  of  the  disunion  existing 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

But  an  opposition  to  the  Pharisaical  element  was  soon  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  the  apostolical  community, — an  opposition  which 
was  destined  to  have  much  further-reaching  consequences.  The 
Christians  still  kept  up  their  relation  with  the  temple,  and  often 
assembled  there.  The  friends  of  legal  piety  must  have  felt  pleased 
with  their  conduct.  Nevertheless,  the  time  soon  came  when  the 
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distinction  between  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  the 
trammels  of  the  law  made  itself  felt,  and  Christians  became 
conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  the  legal  worship,  and  still  more 
of  the  adherence  to  tradition.  This,  as  may  naturally  be  sup 
posed,  took  place  first  among  the  Hellenists.  These  were  from 
the  very  first  both  the  most  inclined,  and  the  best  qualified,  to 
grasp  and  give  prominence  to  the  cosmopolitan  element  in 
Christianity.  We  find  the  Hellenist  and  Hebrew  Christians 
first  contrasted  in  Acts  vi.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between 
the  two  parties.  According  to  ch.  vi.  1,  the  number  of  the 
disciples  had  considerably  increased,  and  it  had  gradually  become 
a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  the  relief  of  the  poor  without 
certain  special  social  forms.  The  Hellenists  thought  they  were 
neglected ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  induced  the  apostles  (already 
sufficiently  occupied  in  teaching)  to  propose  the  institution  of 
a  diaconate.  Among  the  seven  men  selected  for  this  office, 
on  whom  the  apostles  laid  their  hands,  there  were  certainly 
several  Hellenists,  as  Mcolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (ver.  5)  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  seven  have  Greek  names.  At  their  head  stands 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  grace  and  power,  and  probably  himself  an 
Hellenist.  He  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the  school  of  the 
Alexandrians,  Cyrenians,  and  Libertines.  Stirred  up  by  his 
manifest  superiority  to  them,  and  also,  as  it  appears,  by  his  anti- 
Pharisaical  tendencies,  these  men  make  an  accusation  against 
Stephen  (Acts  vi.  11-14),  which,  from  the  description  of  those 
who  partook  in  it,  and  from  its  whole  character,  points  to  a 
Pharisaical  impulse,  and  no  mere  Sadducean  origin.  For  they 
accused  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses,  God,  the  temple,  and 
the  law,  and  especially  of  maintaining  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  the  temple  and  change  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Stephen  delivers  a  public  testimony  for  the  Lord  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  a  discourse  which  we  have  in  Acts  vii.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  of  historical  purport,  briefly  surveying  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation,  with  a  partly  apologetic  and  partly  polemic 
aim.  The  apologetic  element,  however,  gives  way  before  the 
controversial  in  the  ardent,  inspired,  and  doubtless  youthful 
orator.  He  comprehends  the  whole  purport  of  his  historical 
statement  in  his  bitter  reproach  against  the  nation  (vers.  51-53) 
on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  stubbornness  against  God. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
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conjecture,  as  Stephen  was  not  allowed  to  finish  it.  This 
occurrence,  and  the  accusation  itself,  are  in  full  harmony  with 
the  then  existing  position  of  things.  The  witnesses  were  false, 
but,  notwithstanding  their  misrepresentations,  the  words  laid  to 
his  charge  may  have  been  genuine.  Stephen  himself  does  not 
deny  them.  But  even  in  this  case,  all  he  had  said  had  been 
previously  brought  forward  by  Jesus  Himself,  and  must  have 
been  remembered  in  the  community  (cf.  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxvi.  61  ; 
John  ii.  19,  iv.  22-26,  as  to  the  end  of  the  temple).  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  historical ; 
for  the  fact  of  the  hostility  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  against 
Him,  so  irrefragably  attested  by  His  death  upon  the  cross,  would 
be  otherwise  unintelligible.  Besides,  a  Jewish- Christian  record, 
like  Matthew's  Gospel,  would  assuredly  never  have  adopted  such 
words,  unless  compelled  thereto  by  the  force  of  historical  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Jesus'  words  must  have  lived  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  there 
is  considerable  internal  probability  that  such  a  one  as  Stephen 
would  fully  adopt  them,  if,  from  his  discourse,  and  the  intima 
tions  given  about  him,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fancy  him  as  an 
ardent  young  Hellenist.  And  his  opponents,  among  them  Cili- 
cians  such  as  Paul,  as  inflexible  zealots  for  the  law,  doubtless 
discovered  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  Christ  an  antagonism 
to  the  law.  The  way,  too,  in  which  Stephen  spoke  is  internally 
and  historically  probable.  His  discourse  is  unfettered  in  its 
character,  and  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  excitement,  indeed  of  high 
inspiration ;  not  artificially  framed,  but  flowing  from  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  the  circumstances.  The  aim  and  purport  are 
both  decidedly  anti-Pharisaical,  but  nevertheless  the  statement 
is  closely  connected  with  Jewish  tradition,  just  as  the  double- 
sided  position  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Jewish- Christian 
community  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Stephen's  discourse,  by 
its  animated  tone,  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  mild  lan 
guage  of  Peter  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  who  almost  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  hostility  to  the  Lord  as  something  past,  and  to 
presuppose  some  alteration  of  mind ;  also  from  the  deference 
with  which  the  apostles  defended  themselves  in  clis.  iv.  and  v., 
which  rendered  it  easy  for  Gamaliel  to  speak  in  their  favour, 
although  in  a  very  indifferent  way.  It  is  distinguished,  too,  from 
the  calmer  mode  in  which  Paul  in  ch.  xiii.  developes  a  similar 
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line  of  thought.  In  Stephen's  discourse,  everything  bears  a 
character  of  individuality,  and  is  adapted  to  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  For  this  very  reason,  and  because  this  moment 
was  and  became  so  important  a  one,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
both  the  purport  and  tone  of  this  discourse  should  be  retained 
in  memory  for  Christian  record.  This  occurrence  became  an 
epoch.  The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  existing  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  institutions  of  Judaism  was  now 
openly  expressed ;  and  the  death  of  its  first  martyr  indelibly  im 
pressed  this  turn  of  events  on  the  memory  of  the  Church.  The 
persecution  which  ensued,  and  appeared  to  shake  its  very  founda 
tions,  could  only  have  assisted  in  its  further  development. 

This  event  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  in  the  Christian 
community  a  second  stage  of  development,  which  opened  the  path 
for  essential  progress,  although  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  only  a 
stage  of  transition.  The  Church  now  finds  among  its  members 
those  who  are  not  Jews,  and  attains  the  knowledge  that  Gentiles 
are  also  called  to  be  partakers  in  Christ's  salvation,  without,  in 
deed,  being  previously  circumcised,  i.e.  becoming  Jews.  This 
was  a  decided  step  in  advance  towards  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  with  but  a  dormant  consciousness  of  their  high  im 
portance,  and  without  any  preliminary  human  reflection.  The 
recognition  of  the  Gentiles  was  gradually  developed  from  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  At  the  time  of  Stephen's  death  the  persecu 
tion  arose  (Acts  viii.  1),  and  a  light  opened  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  showing  the  great  conflict  of  principle  which  was  in  ques 
tion,  although  their  zeal  was  perhaps  first  directed  against  those 
who  expressed  themselves  as  Stephen  did.  But  the  more  he  was 
honoured  (ch.  viii.  2),  and  the  more  his  principles  were  embraced, 
the  more  their  hostility  was  increased,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  peculiarly  active.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Christians  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  regions ;  but  the  apostles  themselves  still  remain 
in  Jerusalem.  The  Traz^re?  in  ch.  viii.  1  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
strictly  numerical  sense,  but  that  the  body  of  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  was  scattered.  Among  those  that  were  scattered,  there 
were,  however,  many  who  possessed  the  ability  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  spirit 
in  the  Church,  felt  impelled  to  bear  witness  of  their  faith ;  for  the 
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consciousness  of  believers  was  already  thus  far  strengthened  and 
matured.  Some  still  remained  in  the  land  of  Judea  (ch.  viii.  1), 
and  by  these  the  believers  dwelling  here  and  there  in  these 
regions  were  comforted  and  increased.  Those  who  went  farther, 
to  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  confined  their  preaching,  we  are 
told,  to  the  Jews  in  the  Siao-Tropd  (Acts  xi.  19).  But  the  decisive 
step  took  place  in  Samaria.  It  was  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  vi.  5),  subsequently  called 
an  evangelist  (ch.  xxi.  8),  who  came  to  Samaria,  and  preached 
and  baptized  in  a  city  there  with  much  success.  Although  the 
Lord  had  commanded  the  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  it  re 
mained  for  a  long  time  an  undecided  point  with  them  in  what 
sense  this  was  to  be  done.  They  might  well  imagine  that  the 
transition  would  be  brought  about  through  circumcision,  and  by 
means  of  proselytes.  But  now  an  example  was  afforded  which 
led  to  further  results.  Jesus  Himself  had  already  found  in 
Samaria  a  receptive  ministerial  field  (John  iv.),  and  this  was  now 
the  case  with  Philip  (Acts  viii.  5  ff.).  When  the  apostles  re 
ceived  the  news  of  this  event,  they  sent  Peter  and  John  from 
Jerusalem  as  delegates,  in  answer  to  whose  prayers  those  who 
were  baptized  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  After  this,  the  apostles 
themselves  preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria  (cf.  viii.  1 7,  2  5).  But 
the  Samaritans  were  'a  people  allied  to  the  Jews  in  race,  and  had 
originally  been  partakers  in  the  call.  At  all  events,  Philip  and 
these  apostles  did  not  join  in  the  national  feud  then  existing. 
Their  intercourse  with  Jesus  had  freed  them  from  this ;  and  their 
conduct  is  a  corroboration  of  the  narrative  in  John  iv.  But  still, 
in  all  this,  the  calling  of  the  actual  Gentiles  was  not  openly  pro 
claimed  ;  but  this,  too,  was  now  done.  It  first  took  place  (pro 
bably)  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  in  the  service  of  Candace,  queen 
of  the  Ethiopians,  whom  Philip  met  with  in  the  way  (Acts  viii 
26-40).  This  baptism  was  brought  about,  as  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  purposely  records,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
angel.  The  following,  however,  is  a  still  more  certain  instance : 
Among  the  fugitives  who  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  there  were 
at  least  a  few  (Acts  xi.  20,  cf.  19)  who  turned  to  those  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  that  in  Antioch.  These  preachers  were  probably 
Hellenists,  who,  from  the  entire  course  of  their  life  and  education, 
could  not  feel  so  much  alienation  as  regarded  the  Gentiles.  Their 
labours  met  with  extraordinary  success.  But  ere  this  took  place, 
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or,  at  least,  ere  it  became  known  at  Jerusalem,  a  more  decided 
step  was  taken,  even  in  the  apostolic  sphere  of  operations.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  intervening  incident,  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  community  from  among  the  Gentiles  might  have  stirred 
up  a  division  in  the  Church,  and  a  double  Christianity.,  a  Jewish 
and  a  Gentile  section,  might  have  arisen.  But  this  rupture  was 
prevented  by  the  control  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church  Himself,  and 
His  Spirit.  Thus  it  was  so  ordained  that  the  apostles  themselves 
were  impelled  to  admit  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  community. 
Peter  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  visit  the  churches  in  Judea, 
Samaria,  etc.,  and  for  some  time  had  made  Joppa  his  centre  of 
operations  (Acts  ix.).  The  persecution  had  subsided,  and  the 
Christian  community  began  again  to  enjoy  quiet  (Acts  ix.  31). 
During  this  period,  it  happened  that  a  Eoman  centurion  who  was 
stationed  at  Csesarea,  the  seat  of  the  proconsulate,  received  direc 
tions  in  a  vision  to  send  to  Peter.  Cornelius  is  described  as  a 
man.  distinguished  by  his  genuine  piety.  That  he  was  only  a 
"  proselyte  of  the  gate,"  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  narra 
tive,  and  from  the  conduct  of  Peter,  who  expressly  contrasts  him 
and  his  company  with  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  also,  who  accom 
panied  Peter,  spoke  and  acted  in  a  similar  sense  (cf.  Acts  x.  28, 
45,  xi.  1-3,  18).  The  message  reached  Peter  when  he  was  en 
gaged  in  prayer,  and  had  been  overcome  by  a  vision,  in  which  he 
was  summoned  to  eat  Levitically  unclean  beasts,  and  had  his 
doubts  pacified  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  to  consider  as  clean 
that  which  God  had  cleansed.  Peter  obeyed  the  call,  and,  having 
preached  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his  house,  saw  them  un 
equivocally  endowed  with  the  Spirit ;  so  that  all  that  remained 
foi'  the  apostle  to  do  was  to  complete  God's  work  by  external 
baptism.  Thus  Peter  himself  relates  it  in  his  subsequent  self- 
vindication  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  5  if.).  By  his  words,  too,  the 
apostolic  body  is  pacified,  and  acknowledges  the  facts  in  all  their 
mighty  results  (Acts  xi.  18).  We  are  entirely  without  warrant  in 
throwing  any  historical  doubt  on  this  event,  because  Paul  was  the 
first  to  assert  the  great  principle  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  not  Peter,  who,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  former 
apostle.  All  we  gather  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is, 
that  Paul  distinctively  looked  upon  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles 
as  his  settled  call,  and  not  that  he  performed  the  first  overt  act 
in  this  direction.  Peter,  also,  did  not  act  from  his  own  internal 
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impulse,  but  only  in  consequence  of  an  irresistible  divine  guid 
ance.  His  subsequent  vacillating  behaviour  by  no  means  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  had  the  power  to  follow  such  a  guidance. 
Also  his  conduct  at  Antioch  does  not  prove  that  he  merely  yielded 
to  Paul  for  a  season,  without  any  personal  conviction.  Peter 
yielded  to  the  power  of  facts ;  and  his  being  able  to  deny  the 
conviction  which  compelled  him  does  not  prove  that  he  never 
had  it.  There  is  a  more  trivial  objection,  that  the  reproach  in 
Acts  xi.  3  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  facts  would  warrant ;  but 
they  are  all  indirectly  implied  therein.  At  all  events,  the  whole 
event  had  a  peculiarly  characteristic  result  as  regards  Chris 
tianity  and  the  apostolic  period.  In  it  is  shown  how  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  His  Spirit,  opened  out  a  path  for  the  gospel,  inde 
pendently  of  any  human  wisdom  or  judgment ;  it  is  shown,  too, 
that  Christianity  is  life,  and  from  this  life  all  doctrine  is  de 
veloped  ;  also  that,  in  the  most  decisive  moments  of  the  aposto 
lical  period,  the  Spirit  specially  watched  over  and  elevated  the 
Church,  widening  and  enlightening  the  knowledge  of  the  apostles, 
who  submitted  themselves  to  the  Spirit,  thus  confirming  and 
assuring  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church  at 
Jerusalem  having  thus  arrived  at  a  due  consciousness  of  these 
important  circumstances,  it  was  also  in  a  position  to  see  in  its 
proper  light  the  conversion  of  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles  in 
Antioch,  and,  with  inward  sympathy,  to  render  thanks  to  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  took  place  according  to  Acts  xi.  19-26.  They 
sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (ver.  22),  who  beheld  the  state  of 
things  with  joy,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  other  labourers 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Immediately  proceeding  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he  brought  from  thence  Paul  (who  had  been  in 
the  meantime  converted),  and  introduced  him  into  the  freshly- 
opened  field  of  labour  at  Antioch.  Christianity,  in  fact,  flourished 
here  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  hence  the  name  of  "  Christian  " 
was  spread  over  the  earth.  All  these  occurrences,  as  they  are 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  carry  with  them,  that  is,  in 
the  connection  ol  the  course  oi  events,  their  own  warranty  of 
truth.  There  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  fact  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  Gentile  Church  of  Antioch ;  but  this  existence  is 
scarcely  explicable,  except  by  such  a  course  of  development  as  we 
have  described.  The  cause  of  an  universal  Christianity  was  not, 
however,  yet  triumphant.  We  soon  see  a  reaction  arising ;  and 
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much  was  yet  wanting  ere  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  brotherhood  could 
be  added  to,  and  infused  into  the  external  acceptance  of  the 
Gentiles, — ere  the  newly-opened  and  mighty  mission-call  affected 
the  whole  body  of  the  community.  Tor  this  purpose  a  fresh  in 
strument  was  necessary.  But,  without  some  such  preparation 
as  we  have  described,  the  ministry  of  Paul  could  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  for  it  would  have  had  to  grapple  with  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  history  which  follows,  and  the  new  and  impor 
tant  stages  of  development  described,  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the 
truth  of  the  previous  events.  Added  to  this,  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  facts  was 
comparatively  fresh,  for  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
have  devised  and  circulated  a  distorted  representation  of  the 
truth. 

§49.  Shaping  of  the  Christian  Community  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  third  stage  of  development  of  the  apostolical  community  is 
manifested  by  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  acting 
decidedly  on  the  consciousness  they  had  arrived  at  of  the  joint- 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
develope  their  unity  and  independence  by  softening  down  and 
levelling  the  contrasts  which  resulted.  The  solver  of  this  problem 
was  the  Apostle  Paul. 

In  the  apostolic  body,  as  hitherto  constituted,  there  was  an 
evident  deficiency.  None  of  the  existing  apostles  were  well 
adapted  for  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  conflict  with  the 
peculiarities  and  legality  of  Judaism.  Among  those  who  were 
styled  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.)  as  pillars  of  the  Church,  there 
was,  in  the  first  place,  James,  who  was  surnamed  "  The  Just," 
because  he  pre-eminently  stamped  Christian  piety  with  the  Old 
Testament  form.  Peter,  too,  although  he  submitted  to  the  divine 
revelation  and  guidance,  did  not  as  yet  possess  sufficient  resolution 
to  be  the  champion  in  guiding  the  Church  with  indomitable 
energy  to  the  newly  acquired  aim.  John,  who  follows  next, 
appears  generally,  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church,  to  have 
interfered  but  little  in  the  way  of  action,  and,  owing  to  his  com 
parative  youth  and  the  prevailing  character  of  his  nature,  was 
unfit  to  fight  successfully  the  battle  of  the  Church.  The  Apostle 
Matthias  brought  no  fresh  element  into  the  apostolic  body :  the 
choice  of  man  was  not  sufficient  for  this.  So  the  Lord  chose 
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another  instrument,,  who,  labouring  with  the  other  apostles  in  a 
long  course  of  development,  brought  the  work  to  its  desired  end. 
We  first  have  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  Paul  was  called,  and 
then  how  the  further  development  came  to  pass  through  his 
ministry. 

When  Stephen,  the  first  champion  against  the  Pharisaical  spirit 
of  Judaism,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  own  nation,  Saul  was 
present,  and  took. a  special  pleasure  in  his  end  (Acts  vii.  58- 
viii.  1).  But  the  sacrifice  bore  its  fruit ;  and  out  of  the  ashes  of 
Stephen  grew  up  the  spirit  of  a  Paul.  He  who  helped  to  slay 
the  martyr  was  God's  chosen  instrument  in  fulfilling  the  great 
task  which  that  martyr  had  scarcely  anticipated.  As  to  the 
mode  and  story  of  his  conversion,  the  apostle  himself  is  the  first 
witness,  and  the  account  in  the  Acts  must  be  compared  with  his 
statements.  In  this  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  of  primary 
importance.  Paul  begins  with  the  declaration  that  his  apostle- 
ship  was  not  of  men,  or  conferred  by  man,  not  even,  indeed, 
through  human  interposition ;  hence  the  gospel  preached  by  him 
was  not  of  men  (Gal.  1  1,  11),  being  neither  received  from  nor 
taught  by  men,  but  solely  through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Paul,  having  originally  been  an  unbeliever  and  most  zealous  per 
secutor  of  the  Church,  because  an  adherent  to  the  traditions  of 
his  fathers  (ver.  13  ff.),  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  his 
inmost  being  (ev  eyuor,  ver.  16),  that  he  might  preach  Him  among 
the  heathen.  An  aTroK,d\vtyis  therefore  preceded,  and  this  alone 
made  him  an  apostle,  and  enlightened  him  as  to  the  gospel. 
Moreover,  he  had  not  been  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  apostles 
(vers.  17,  18);  for  not  until  three  years  after  did  he  visit  Peter 
at  Jerusalem,  and  abode  there  fifteen  days.  To  the  churches 
in  Judea  he  was  personally  unknown,  but  they  praised  God  for 
his  conversion  and  ministry ;  and  the  apostles  gave  to  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  maintains 
that  his  conversion  was  through  Christ  alone.  Between  his 
Jewish  and  his  Christian  life  there  was  no  interval.  He  de 
scribes  the  suddenness  of  his  conversion  as  a  light  breaking  forth 
in  him  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6).  The  emphatic  corrobora- 
tion  of  his  apostolic  authority  is  that  he  himself  also  had  seen 
Christ.  As  his  rivals  laid  great  stress  on  the  visions  and  revela 
tions  which  had  been  afforded  them,  he,  too,  is  compelled,  although 
reluctantly,  to  mention  those  he  had  received  (1  Cor.  ix. ;  2  Cor. 
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xii).  His  intention  in  this  is  most  evident  from  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
He  there  enumerates  the  witnesses  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  and 
amongst  them  names  himself.  According  to  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  he  had 
seen  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus,  and  this  was  the  revelation 
(Gal.  i.  16)  by  which  he  suddenly  received  light  in  his  inmost 
being,  and  became  entirely  changed.  With  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  event,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  supplements  the  apostle's 
statement,  by  relating  it  (ch.  ix.  1—22)  in  connection  with  all  that 
resulted  from  the  persecution  which  broke  out  after  Stephen's 
death.  After  the  death  of  the  martyr,  Paul  put  in  action  his 
persecuting  zeal,  and,  when  on  his  way  to  Damascus  with  an 
authority  from  the  high  priest  to  imprison  the  Christians  in  that 
city,  he  was  suddenly  shone  upon  by  a  heavenly  light,  and  heard 
the  call  of  the  Lord.  Being  blinded,  he  fasted  and  prayed  for 
three  days,  until  in  a  vision  he  was  directed  to  Ananias,  a 
Christian  of  Damascus,  who  in  the  same  way  had  received 
directions  as  to  Paul.  The  latter,  being  restored  to  sight  by 
Ananias,  was  introduced  into  the  Church,  in  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  he  appeared  as  a  teacher.  This  narrative 
entirely  agrees  with  the  way  in  which  the  apostle  himself  de 
scribes  his  conversion,  as  being  effected  suddenly  by  the  Lord 
Himself  through  His  appearance  and  inward  enlightening.  In 
full  conformity  with  the  custom  of  ancient  historians,  and  because, 
perhaps,  it  seemed  necessary  to  impress  deeply  the  fact  on  its 
readers,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  makes  Paul  relate  this  event 
on  two  occasions.  The  differences  in  the  narrative  are  easily 
reconciled.  The  apostle's  companions  saw  no  person,  but  per 
ceived  the  light ;  and  Paul  alone  heard  the  articulate  voice,  and 
what  it  said.  And  by  all  the  other  differences, — the  account  of 
the  further  visions  (ch.  xxii.),  and  the  non-mention  of  Ananias 
(ch.  xxvi), — the  essential  character  of  the  facts  remains  unaltered. 
The  variations  are,  indeed,  insignificant,  and  are  readily  explained 
by  the  intentional  omission  of  some  details,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  others,  just  as  the  exigency  of  the  moment  suggested  'to 
the  apostle.  Thus,  his  intercourse  with  the  legally  pious  Ananias, 
and  his  vision  in  the  temple,  are  told  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  9).  His  call  to  the  apostleship  was  simultaneous 
with  his  conversion ;  for,  apart  from  his  subsequent  vision  in  the 
temple,  he  felt  himself  immediately  provided  with  the  gift  of  the 
apostolic  spirit.  This  he  was  conscious  of,  as  a  gift  of  a  knowledge 
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of  Jesus  as  the  Eedeemer  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.),  which  was  independent 
of  other  men,  and  based  on  the  enlightenment  and  revelation  of 
Christ.  He  felt  it,  too,  to  be  the  gift  of  an  independent  energy 
of  efficiency  for  Christ's  cause,  complete  in  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  united  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv. 
10,  cf.  9  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  ;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  8  ;  Eph.  iii.  2-9).  There 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  an  independent  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.).  On  the  one  hand,  he  exalts  the 
gift  of  the  apostolic  function  as  the  first  and  highest  among  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  11),  and,  on  the  other, 
he  asserts  the  equality  of  his  apostolic  dignity  with  that  of  the 
other  apostles  ;  indeed,  he  describes  himself  as  one  who  had 
laboured  more  than  all  of  them.  We  may  gather  from  this  the 
specific  sense  in  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  this  office  and  its 
gifts.  Thus,  therefore,  a  new  instrument  had  been  prepared  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ere,  however,  we  consider 
Paul's  ministry,  we  must  endeavour  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
course  of  development  of  his  knowledge.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  question  whether  the  actual  substance  of  his  Christian  know 
ledge,  as  it  appears  in  his  epistles,  was  attained  by  him  gradually 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  or  whether  it  was  taught  him  by 
other  Christians.  We  must  negative  both  ideas.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  question  would  arise,  whether,  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
conversion,  there  were  generally  any  Christians  who  had  arrived 
at  a  clear  perception  of  the  actual  point  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  gospel  to  which  the  former  had  attained.  The  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  of  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  appears  to  have  been 
a  subsequent  event.  It  is,  too,  very  improbable  that  such  un 
fettered  ideas  existed  among  any  of  the  Christians  at  Damascus. 
That  they  were  not  generally  current,  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  There  is  no  trace  ot  Paul  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  men  at  Antioch.  We  find  in  him, 
besides,  from  the  very  first,  a  clear  and  developed  consciousness  ot 
that  which  had  been  previously  done  in  this  respect  without  his  co 
operation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  done  under  extraordinary  circum 
stances,  and  without  any  prevailing  conviction.  The  principle 
exhibited  itself  in  him  with  all  the  power  of  originality,  and  in  a 
decisive  course  of  action.  His  own  testimony  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.)  is 
conclusive  on  this  point.  His  gospel,  as  he  there  calls  it,  is  the 
expression  of  his  own  individual  perception,  being  characteristic- 
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ally  distinguished  from  the  doctrinal  type  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  in  that  he  regarded  Christianity  chiefly  in  its  contrast  to 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  contrast,  asserted 
it  to  be  a  new  way  of  salvation  for  all  men.  His  own  testimony, 
therefore,  proves  the  originality  of  his  standpoint.  We  are  thus 
led  on  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  only  gradually  framed 
his  views ;  but  he  himself  derives  the  individuality  of  his  teaching 
from  the  revelation  which,  according  to  Gal.  i.  16,  was  made  to 
him  at  a  certain  time,  clearly  at  the  commencement  of  his  con 
version,  at  which  time  his  peculiar  views  were  certainly  originated. 
Light  had  broken  in  upon  him ;  but  the  connection  of  detailed 
points  was  a  matter  of  gradual  development,  and,  from  the  founda 
tion  laid,  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  grew  out  into  organic  life. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  of  other  revelations  (Gal.  ii.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  1,  cf.  *7),  all  of  which,  however,  bore  some  special 
import.  The  essential  root  of  the  matter  was  nevertheless  planted 
at  the  first  beginning. 

All  the  points  which  might  be  supposed  needful  for  such  a 
sudden  and  thorough  transformation  existed  in  his  character,  and 
these  were  perfected  by  the  mode  of  his  conversion.  One  link 
of  union  may  perhaps  be  found  in  his  Hellenistic  education ;  and 
the  Alexandrine-Jewish  theology  might  also  have  helped  as  a 
subordinate  element.  The  main  feature  in  Paul,  his  strict  Phari 
saism,  developing  as  it  did  into  red-hot  fanaticism,  must  at  all 
events  put  an  end  to  certain  rationalistic  explanations  as  to  the 
gradual  effect  of  early  impressions  and  the  milder  views  derived 
from  a  Gamaliel ;  but  yet,  in  this  very  Pharisaism,  joined  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  zeal  and  the  force  of  his  character,  is 
found  the  great  subjective  force  which  explains  so  entire  and 
sudden  a  transformation  in  his  views  and  life.  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  the  objective  impulse  of  the  most  potent  agency 
employed  in  his  conversion,  when,  being  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  persecution,  he  was  at  once  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  partly  by  a  material  and  perceptible  pheno 
menon,  and  partly  by  inward  enlightening. 

The  peculiar  course  of  his  conversion  and  calling  is,  moreover, 
the  prime  mover  in  the  special  character  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
principles  which  guided  him  in  it.  The  sharper  the  line  of  dis 
tinction  between  his  two  states  of  mind, — the  law,  and  faith  in 
Jesus, — and  the  shorter  the  interval  of  time  that  divided  them, 
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the  more  forcibly  must  the  contrast  between  them  have  struck 
him.  They  stand  opposed  as  night  and  day  (2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  Bom. 
xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  5),  and  were  henceforth  contrasted  in  his 
mind  like  death  and  life.  To  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  too,  Chris 
tianity  seemed-  to  be  a  new  life,  but  yet  distinguished  only  to  a 
certain  extent  from  their  former  views.  But  to  Paul  this  dis 
tinction  became  a  perfect  contrariety.  Thus  was  formed  his 
•  conception  of  Christianity,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
propositions :  (1.)  That  salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
gospel  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  in  the  law;  in  faith  alone,  and 
not  in  works  of  the  law — for  Paul's  condition  under  the  law  now 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  state  of  darkness  and  death.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  more  decided  that  the  law,  even  at  its  best,  could 
not  avail  to  lead  to  righteousness  in  God's  sight  and  to  true  life, 
much  less  to  a  knowledge  of  sin  and  its  misery ;  and  that  the 
very  aim  and  signification  of  Christ  and  His  redemption  was  that 
which  the  law  could  not  satisfactorily  effect.  Compare  the  whole 
purport  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Eomans,  and  Philippians. 
The  life,  the  depth  of  perception,  and  the  fervour  with  which,  in 
Bom.  vii.,  Paul  describes  the  whole  position — the  striving  and 
wrestlings,  and  yet  the  impotence — of  one  under  the  law,  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  he  there  gives  his  own  personal  experience ; 
and  we  are  also  shown  how  much  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  teaching  was  bound  up  with  the  actual  nature  of  his  conver 
sion.  (2.)  The  second  proposition,  connected  with  the  first,  is 
that  all  participation  in  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  granted  by 
grace,  so  that  it  is  intended  for  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  for  the 
Jews.  This  was  a  simple  conclusion  from  the  former  proposition, 
and  must  have  been  specially  impressed  upon  the  apostle's  mind 
by  his  own  experience.  He  had  been  a  persecutor,  and  his  own 
conversion  must  have  been  an  evident  proof  to  him  of  the  un 
deserved  grace  of  the  God  who  called  him,  apart  from  any  claim 
on  his  part  (1  Tim.  i.  13-16);  therein  was  rooted  his  view  of 
the  complete  freedom  of  this  grace  (1  Cor.  i.  26-29  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  f. ; 
Bom.  ix.  10).  But  this  was  also  the  groundwork  of  his  view  as 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  To  his  mind,  any  idea  of  his  pre 
eminence  over  the  Gentiles  was  psychologically  impossible :  all 
distinction  between  them  disappeared  in  the  strong  feeling  of 
man's  common  sinfulness  (Bom.  iii.  5;  Gal.  iii.  22).  All  that 
Saul  the  Pharisee  had  deemed  to  be  high  advantage  and  honour 
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was  now  as  nothing  in  Paul's  eyes  (Phil.  iii.  4-7).  His  whole 
view  was  based  upon  the  consciousness  afforded  him  in  his  con 
version  ;  and  from  this  sprang  his  whole  line  of  teaching  as  to 
sin  and  grace. 

His  actual  ministry  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  peculiar 
principle  of  his  way  of  looking  at  the  gospel.     He  preached  the 
gospel    to   the   Gentiles,  so    that    communities   were  formed    of 
Gentile  Christians,  which  were  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  privi 
leges  of  their  Jewish  brethren, — he  himself,  indeed,  chiefly  con 
sidering  himself  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     We  are  not 
able  to  follow  out  accurately  the  traces  of  his  ministry  during  the 
earliest  years  after  his  conversion.     According  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  he  first  abode  in  Arabia,  and  thence  returning  to 
Damascus,  visited  Jerusalem  about  three  years  after,  where,  how 
ever,  he  made   but  a  short  sojourn.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
omits  the  stay  in  Arabia,  relating   only  that   after  many  days, 
fin&pai,  ircavat  (Acts  ix.  23),  Paul  was  threatened  in  Damascus  by 
the  Jews  (2   Cor.  xi.  52),  and  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  im 
mediately  followed.     It  has  been  thought  strange,  but  incorrectly 
so,  that  the   Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the 
sojourn  in  Arabia.     Looking  at  the  decided  and  active  character 
of  Paul,  it  is  certainly  improbable  that  this  interval  was  employed 
in    mere  meditation  and   the  formation  of   his  views.     But  he 
himself  does  not  speak  of  any  active  ministry  or  its  results.     If, 
therefore,  Luke  was  unacquainted  with  the  details,  he  might  very 
naturally  in  his  brief  narration  include  this  period  in  the  sojourn 
at  Damascus ;  for  his  aim  simply  was  to  show,  in  the  face  of 
the  Jewish  enmity  against  Paul,  that  the  latter  did  not  separate 
himself  from  the  ancient  community  with  any  hostile  feelings. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  different  end  in  view,  might, 
by  the  mention  of  this  sojourn  and  the  interval  of  time  it  in 
volves,  bring  prominently  forward  his  independence  of  the  other 
apostles.     There  is  no  unhistorical  discrepancy  between  the  Acts 
and   the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  the  fact   that  the  former 
represents  Paul  as  preaching  the  gospel  not  only  to  the  Gentiles 
but  to  the  Jews  also,  and,  indeed,  always  to  the  Jews  first ;  also 
that,  when  among  heathen  nations  and  in  their  cities,  he  always 
first  visited  the  Jews'  synagogue,  and   there  first  spoke  to  the 
Gentiles  who  might  frequent  it.     Indeed,  this  line  of  conduct 
appears  from  his  epistles  to  have  been  a  principle  with  him ;  for 
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in  his  idea  the  gospel  was  intended  for  all  men,  but  yet  first 
and  chiefly  for  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  possessed  the 
promise,  and  by  it  were  prepared  for  the  gospel  (cf.  Eom.  i.  16, 
and  chs.  ix.,  xi.).  The  Gentiles,  as  the  wild  twig,  must  be  grafted 
on  to  the  excellent  olive-tree  of  the  theocratic  nation  ;  and  Israel's 
existing  stubbornness  does  not  do  away  with  their  original  call. 
Thus,  his  words  in  Eom.  xv.  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  ideas  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  Be 
sides,  with  respect  to  the  relation  to  the  law,  he  lays  it  down  as 
his  principle  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20  f. ), 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  an  accommodation  to  the  Jewish 
customs  is  expressed,  and,  on  the  other,  a  free  line  of  conduct  in 
independence  of  the  law.  Both  are  contained  in  his  two-sided 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  old  covenant  to  the  gospel ;  the  latter 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  identical  with  the  former,  on  the  other, 
something  essentially  new.  If  a  stress  be  laid  on  one  side  only, 
not  only  may  a  contradiction  result  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles,  but  even  between  individual  portions  of  the 
latter.  But  let  both  sides  be  comprehended  together,  as  Paul 
himself  laid  them  down,  and  they  will  be  found  to  harmonize 
readily  in  his  life,  in  his  independence  and  brotherly  relationship 
to  the  ancient  community.  In  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  now  com 
menced  his  intercourse  with  Paul ;  but  the  animosity  of  the  Jews 
against  the  apostate  allowing  him  no  lengthened  sojourn  there, 
the  brethren  sent  him  by  Csesarea  to  Tarsus.  Here,  in  his  Ciliciaii 
home,  he  doubtless  founded  Gentile  churches  (cf.  Acts  xv.  23,  41); 
for  Barnabas  appears  to  already  know  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  fetches  him  thence  to  Antioch.  Here,  in  the  city 
which  was  now  the  metropolis  of  Gentile  Christianity,  that  which 
Jerusalem  had  been  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development, — 
where,  too,  the  Gentiles  first  applied  the  world-renowned  name 
Xpicmavoi  to  those  who  had  before  called  themselves  /^a^ra?, 
aSeX(/>ou?,  or  Tuc-reiWra?,  but  had  received  from  the  Jews  the 
contemptuous  designation  of  Nazarene, — here,  in  Antioch,  Paul 
worked  with  Barnabas  for  a  whole  year,  and  henceforth  becomes 
the  hero  of  the  history  of  the  apostolical  Church.  He  next 
undertook,  with  Barnabas,  a  journey  (mentioned  Acts  xi.  30) 
to  Jerusalem,  to  convey  the  contribution  sent  thither  during  the 
time  of  famine.  After  this  one  year's  ministry  follow  his  great 
mission-journeys  into  Gentile  countries,  three  journeys  being 
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enumerated.  According  to  Acts  xiii.,  Paul  set  out  upon  the 
first  of  these  from  Antioch  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  John 
Mark  (who,  however,  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Pamphylia). 
They  journeyed  through  Seleucia,  Cyprus,  Paphos,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  thence  through  Lystra,  etc., 
back  to  Antioch,  where  he  again  remained  quiet  some  time  (?). 
In  the  meantime,  the  important  controversies  arose  which  led  him 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  whence  with  Silas  and  Judas  he  again 
returned  to  Antioch.  Soon  after  (ch.  xv.  36),  he  started  thence 
on  his  second  long  journey  with  Silas  to  Lystra,  and,  with  Timothy 
accompanying  him,  to  Troas,  when  Luke  also  appears  to  have 
travelled  with  him,  and  so  on  to  Europe,  through  Samothracia  to 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  Paul's  companions  remaining  here, 
he  went  on  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  whence,  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  sojourn,  he  again  returned  through  Ephesus  and  Syria  to 
Jerusalem.  Not  long  after,  he  commenced  his  third  great  mission- 
journey  to  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  Ephesus.  At  the  latter  place, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  then  travelled  into  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  he  abode  three  months,  and  then  through  Macedonia  and 
Philippi  to  Troas,  Mitylene,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  feast.  In  Jerusalem  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was 
detained  for  two  years  at  Csesarea,  and  afterwards  at  Eome,  at 
least  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  realize  the  wish  he  had 
expressed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  in  reference  to  the 
Church  there.  At  this  point  his  history  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  comes  to  a  close. 

Paul's  ministry  was  thus  the  means  of  establishing  Christianity 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  as  far  as  Illyria, — indeed, 
in  the  world-renowned  city  of  Eome  itself.  And  it  was  so  estab 
lished  that,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  centres  of  intercourse  for 
a  whole  province,  mother  churches  were  founded.  But  yet  all 
this  was  only  the  external  aspect  of  his  vocation.  Whilst  the 
gospel  was  being  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  his  efforts  tended  to 
maintain  the  inward  unity  of  the  Church, — the  living  bond  of 
union  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  communities, — so  that  no 
irreconcilable  opposition  should  be  established  between  them,  but 
that  Christianity  should  be  developed  in  all  its  peculiarity  and 
unity.  In  this,  too,  Paul  took  the  lead  of  all  the  others,  although 
lie  had  the  most  distinguished  of  the  apostles  as  his  fellow- 
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workers.  It  was  pre-eminently  Ms  great  task  to  bring  together 
the  universal  and  historical  character  of  Christianity  in  a  living 
unity.  For  this  the  chief  requisite  was  that  the  metropolis  of 
Gentile  Christianity,  which  was  forming  in  Antioch,  should  be 
placed  in  connection  with  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Paul 
assisted  in  this  object,,  by  promoting  the  contributions  of  the  Gen 
tile  Christians  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27), 
— a  measure  which  he  subsequently  treated  as  a  regular  practice 
(Gal.  ii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ff. ;  2  Cor.  viii.,  and  ix.  12).  This  was 
not  only  a  question  of  outward  support,  but  also  of  a  linking  to 
gether  of  the  churches,  and  of  a  fellowship  in  faith.  The  great 
contrariety  in  religious  views,  which  was  now  developed,  is  noticed 
in  the  Pauline  epistles,  especially  that  to  the  Galatians ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  however  much  his  aim  was  to 
represent  the  unity  of  Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity,  in  no  way 
blinks  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  how,  in  Antioch, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  this  contrariety 
broke  out  into  open  controversy,  so  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that, 
between  the  two  churches,  something  like  hostility  might  arise. 
The  important  fact  that  the  originators  of  the  Gentile  Church  at 
Antioch  came  from  Jerusalem,  constituted  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  union,  which  was  of  essential  support  to  Paul.  But  the  more 
strictly  disposed  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  merely 
acknowledged  this  Church  as  a  fact,  and  were,  indeed,  only  led 
by  facts  to  this  bare  acknowledgment.  They  now  saw  this  fact 
growing  up  into  gigantic  proportions,  and  yet  their  inward  scruples 
were  not  overcome  nor  even  silenced,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
fear  that  they  should  see  the  old  mother  Church  surpassed  by  this 
Gentile  community.  A  reaction  then  necessarily  set  in,  which 
was  headed  by  zealots,  some  of  whom  were  vehement  and  some 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  fit  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived 
for  coming  to  a  thorough  understanding,  and  thus  obviating  any 
schism.  Events  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  Certain 
Christians  came  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  required  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  be  circumcised,  as  a  condition  of  sal 
vation  (Acts  xv.  1).  These  were  men  who  had  been  Pharisees, 
and  now,  as  Christians,  desired  to  retain  all  the  Pharisaical  prin 
ciples  as  to  the  law.  Paul  and  Barnabas  most  decidedly  opposed 
these  views.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto  expected 
from  the  Gentiles ;  and  now  the  requisition  did  not  proceed  either 
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from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  the  mass  of  Jewish  Christians 
generally,  but  from  a  certain  extreme  party  among  them.  This 
entirely  agrees  with  the  designation  which  Paul  applies  to  these 
people  (Gal.  ii.  4,  SLO,  TOV?  Trapeta-d/CTOvs  tyevSaSe'X.fovs')  ;  and  all 
that  he  says  in  this  passage  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But  the  matter  in  question,  now  that  it  was  openly 
brought  forward,  needed  a  thorough  settlement,  so  that  the  pillars 
of  the  Church,  acknowledged  as  such  on  both  sides,  might  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  to  the  negation 
of  this  Pharisaico-Christian  principle.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  Antioch  to  send  delegates  to  Jerusalem  with  this  end  in  view. 
This  conclusion  may  have  been  mainly  brought  about  by  Paul's 
aTTOKaXvtyLs  (mentioned  Gal.  ii.),  and  the  consequent  modification 
of  his  opinions.  Of  that  which  took  place  in  Jerusalem  we  have 
a  double  account,  in  Acts  xv.  6-29  and  Gal.  ii.  1-10  ;  for  it  may 
be  assumed  as  settled  that  Paul's  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem  are 
identical.  Whether  the  fourteen  years  be  reckoned  from  his  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem  or  from  the  date  of  his  conversion,  in  either 
case  he  had  exercised  his  Gentile  apostleship  more  than  ten 
years  when  this  question  arose.  According  to  the  Acts,  after 
Paul  and  his  companions  had  met  with  a  kindly  reception  from 
the  apostles  who  were  there,  and  the  elders  of  the  Church,  there 
first  ensued  a  communication  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  as  to 
the  great  things  God  had  wrought  by  them.  But  even  at  this 
first  meeting  (Acts  xv.  4),  which  was  distinct  from  the  subsequent 
public  assembly,  and  was  of  a  more  private  character,  certain 
Pharisaical  Christians  expressed  the  same  opinions  which  had 
"been  propounded  in  Antioch.  This  led  to  the  calling  of  a  formal 
public  assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  (ver.  6,  ol  a7roaTo\oi 
KOI  ol  Trpearpvrepot  orwfyO'rjo-av).  The  historian  does  not  conceal 
from  us  that  this  meeting  from  the  first  was  a  stormy  one,  and 
contrary  opinions  were  rudely  opposed  to  one  another.  But 
Peter's  speech  was  of  a  conciliatory  character,  and  first  of  all  led 
the  zealots  to  feel  that  it  was  through  the  dispensation  of  God,  as 
they  indeed  knew,  that  the  gospel  had  proved  so  effectual  to  the 
Gentiles  and  that  the  latter  had  become  believers,  the  testimony 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confirming  God's  will  as  to  their 
acceptance.  He  reverted  also  to  the  standpoint  which  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  even  before  the  agency  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  had, 
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at  all  events,  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  and  enlightening  the  con 
fusion  of  the  controversy,  so  that  the  historical  account  given  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  was  calmly  listened  to.  The  decision  itself 
was  brought  on  by  James,  who  in  all  points  enjoyed  the  highest 
authority  among  the  Jewish  Christian  party  (Gal.  ii.  12),  on 
account  of  his  living  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law.  He,  naming 
Peter  by  his  Hebrew  name  Simeon,  in  the  first  place  pointed  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  old  covenant,  which  speak  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  theocracy ;  but,  for  the  decision  of  the 
matter  itself,  makes  a  conciliatory  proposal,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  statutory  law  of  the  Old  Testament  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  that  salvation  should  not  be 
made  dependent  on  this,  but  on  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
faith  in  Him  alone.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fellowship  of 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in  daily  life,  the  latter  must 
take  a  step  to  meet  the  former.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Jews  to 
look  upon  a  Gentile  as  pure,  and  especially  a  Gentile  Christian, 
unless  he  renounced  everything  which  belonged  to  or  even  called 
to  mind  the  worship  of  idols,  as  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  were 
very  apt  to  bring  along  with  them  into  Christianity  much  that 
was  connected  with  their  former  life.  The  Gentile  Christians 
were  therefore  to  keep  the  so-called  Noachian  commandments, 
which,  indeed,  were  considered  to  be  addressed  to  all  nations,  and 
to  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  things  strangled,  and  blood, 
and  also  from  iropveia:  It  has  seemed  rather  a  difficult  question 
how  the  latter  point  comes  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
But  it  must  be  understood  here  as  referring  to  customs  which  had 
become  established  among  heathen  nations ;  so  that,  on  going  over 
to  Christianity,  the  full  idea  of  chastity  was  not  entertained,  as,  for 
thousands  of  years,  this  sensual  pleasure  had  been  looked  upon  not 
merely  as  an  adiaplwron,  but  even  as  something  praiseworthy,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  worship.  The  Jewish  law  had 
a  far  higher  idea  of  chastity,  which,  however,  did  not  attain  to 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  view.  In  any  case,  the 
matter  in  question  here  was  a  certain  participation  in  idolatrous 
worship,  and  the  customs  connected  therewith.  This  proposal 
was  no  doubt  a  very  wise  one.  It  held  fast  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and,  without  burdening  the  conscience,  facilitated  the 
outward  fellowship  between  the  two  parties,  thus  opening  out  the 
way  for  their  inward  blending.  Paul,  too,  need  feel  no  scruple 
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in  accepting  the  proposition;  for  the  iropveia  was  of  course 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  the  other  matters 
were  no  real  hindrance  to  the  Gentile  Christians.  He  himself 
looked  upon  it  as  a  bounden  duty  to  show  every  indulgence  to 
his  weaker  fellow- Christians  (Bom.  xiv.  13;  1  Cor.  x.  23  ff.) ; 
and  as  to  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  he  expresses  himself 
very  decisively  (1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.). 

After  this  proposal  was  resolved  upon,  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  and  the  whole  com 
munity  rejoiced  at  this  solution  of  the  matter.  Paul's  account  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  in  entire  harmony  with  this  narra 
tive.  He,  indeed,  does  not  mention  the  public  assembly  and  con 
sultation,  but  he  relates  how  he  and  Barnabas  came  to  Jerusalem 
about  this  question,  and  that  there  the  fundamental  truth  of  his 
persuasion  of  the  gospel  was  not  attacked,  but  that,  on  the  con 
trary,  the  chief  apostles  gave  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow 
ship  ;  also,  that  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  required  from  the  Gentile  Christians ;  and  that  his 
call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  recognised  as  a  settled 
matter  in  full  brotherly  union.  The  fact  of  Paul's  being  attacked 
by  false  brethren,  and  nevertheless  acknowledged  by  the  most 
distinguished  apostles,  was,  as  regarded  his  teaching,  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  his  apostolic  independence.  This,  there 
fore,  was  what  he  had  to  lay  the  stress  upon  in  Ms  account ;  and 
in  the  epistle  might  naturally  content  himself  with  stating  no 
more  than  bore  upon  the  relation  which  was  brought  about  in  his 
private  negotiation  with  the  apostles,  and  the  result  of  it,  which 
followed  in  the  public  assembly.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bound  to  narrate  the  convention  of  the  apostles,  and,  as  an  his 
torian,  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  course  of  development 
of  the  Church  generally.  And  although  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  promise  of  contributions  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians 
(Gal.  ii.  10),  still  in  other  places  he  makes  quite  sufficient  men 
tion  of  this  part  of  Paul's  ministry.  Neither  does  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11)  at  all  militate  with  the 
way  in  which  he  is  made  to  appear  on  this  occasion  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Tor  although  he  does  not  appear  there  to  have 
acted  according  to  his  former  principles,  still  Paul  clearly  enough 
expresses  that  it  was  not  because  he  held  a  different  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  an  accommoda- 
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tiou  of  principle  to  the  strict  Jews,  which  Paul  characterizes  by 
the  strong  terms  v7ro<7Te\\etv  and  vTroKpuns,  as  being  in  opposi 
tion  to  Peter's  own  convictions, — a  line  of  conduct  in  which  he 
must  have  perceived  the  great  injustice  he  was  committing  against 
the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  truth  of  the  gospel  itself,  which, 
too,  was  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  by  his  example  others,  as 
Barnabas,  were  led  away.  In  Paul's  address  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii. 
14-16),  he  evidently  treats  the  latter  as  one  who  had  previously 
held  different  views  ;  and  on  this  account  Peter  could  not  answer 
him. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apostles'  decree,  and  its  acceptance  at 
Antioch,  and  also  the  fact  that  Paul  on  every  occasion  exhorted 
to  this  course  of  action  (Acts  xvi.  4 ;  Eom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii.  and 
x.),  the  contest  assuredly  was  not  yet  concluded.  Thus,  indeed, 
it  is  represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  When  Paul,  years 
after,  again  came  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi),  we  see  how  great  the 
division  still  was  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians.  It 
was  not  now  desired  that  the  former  should  observe  the  law ;  but 
the  question  had  reached  a  new  stage,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 
thought  that  Paul  outwardly  taught  the  latter  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  keep  it.  This,  however,  was  insufferable  to  them  ; 
for  the  law,  to  the  Jews  of  that  time,  still  continued  a  matter  of 
conscience ;  and,  consequently,  the  excitement  was  still  great  in 
the  Jewish  community.  The  reaction  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  break  out  again ;  because,  looking  at  the  great  increase 
of  the  Church,  even  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  20),  there  were 
certainly  many  only  superficially  affected  by  Christianity,  who 
had  only  outwardly  changed  the  hope  of  the  expected  Messiah 
for  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  might  readily 
be  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  Pharisaical  zeal.  But  even  in  the 
churches  which  Paul  himself  founded  he  must  have  seen  that  the 
same  seed  was  sown ;  indeed,  in  the  Galatian  Church,  the  reaction 
of  these  /caicol  epydrai,  was  enabled  to  make  head  so  powerfully, 
that  they  also  desired  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  cir 
cumcised.  In  Corinth,  too,  his  apostolical  authority  was  attacked 
on  this  point,  and  he  was  compelled  to  vindicate  it  in  his  epistles. 
In  Ptome  itself,  he  had  to  oppose  the  view  that  salvation  resulted 
from  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  The  same  appearances  are 
evident  at  Philippi.  The  Jewish  Christians  were  certain  to  be 
again  stirred  up,  so  long  as  they  lived  together  amid  the  holy 
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places  with  the  Jews  themselves,  who  looked  upon  Paul  as  a 
blasphemer  of  the  law.  Only  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
doing  away  of  the  temple  could  overcome  this  opposition.  And 
yet,  through  all  this,  Paul  did  not  waver,  either  in  his  great  prin 
ciples  of  gospel  freedom,  or  in  the  noble  mildness  and  amicable 
toleration  of  his  conduct,  condescending  to  their  weakness  when 
ever  it  was  possible  (Acts  xxi.  26).  Like  a  rock  in  a  tempest, 
he  stood  amid  the  fermenting  elements,  certain  of  his  victory. 

Thus  far  we  are  led  by  the  records  of  the  New  Testament 
history  of  the  apostolical  period.  In  the  rest  of  the  literature  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  writings  of  John,  we  get  but  a 
glimpse  of  a  fourth  stage  of  development  in  the  Christian  com 
munity.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  are  thereby  transferred  to  a 
standpoint,  in  which  the  contest  appears  to  have  ceased,  and  the 
opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  have 
been  obviated.  We  here  find  the  fact  acknowledged  as  an  undis 
puted  certainty,  that  the  law  only  came  by  Moses,  and  that  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  old  covenant  was,  in 
deed,  a  divine  preparation,  but  that  Christianity  was  something 
essentially  new.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  constantly 
refers  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  worship,  we  might  have  ex 
pected  to  find  some  hint  that  all  this  worship  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  fact  that  no  such  hint  exists  has  been  made  use  of  to 
prove  that  this  epistle  was  composed  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  fact  of  this  event  having  preceded,  may  just 
as  well  have  suggested  to  the  author  to  show  that,  although  the 
law  and  its  substance  no  longer  existed,  they  were  nevertheless 
fulfilled  in  Christianity.  Among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  must,  in  all  critical 
probability,  be  placed  in  this  later  period ;  and  in  it,  too,  we  find 
the  reconciliation  of  this  opposition  presupposed  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  (2  Pet.  iii.  15  £).  If  we 
add  to  these  considerations,  that  the  tragical  issue  of  the  second 
Jewish  war  under  Hadrian,  which  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  must  have  also  tended  to  depress  the  Jewish 
element  in  the  Christian  Church,  we  shall  completely  make  good 
the  idea  that  the  Christian  community  became  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 
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HI—THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  OUTWARD  ACTION  IN 
THE  APOSTOLIC  COMMUNITY. 

§  50.   The  Conflict  of  the  Apostolic  Church  with  the  World. 

The  essence  of  Judaism  consisted  in  a  one-sided  absorption  in 
the  law  ;  and  therefore  it  chiefly  exhibited  itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  haughty,  self-righteous  limitation  of  God's  grace  to 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  slavish  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  a  stedfast  adherence  to  all  its  legal  statutes.  And  now,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  this,  Christianity  presented  itself  as  a  life 
common  to  all,  which  depended  upon  Christ  as  a  freer  and 
more  living  Spirit,  designed  for  all  people  and  all  times.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  the  divine  as  well  as  the  human  part  of 
the  old  covenant  was  acknowledged,  for  that  spirit  asserted 
itself  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  in  con 
formity  with  the  example  of  Jesus  Himself.  How  severe  a 
conflict  the  Christian  community  had,  on  this  account,  to  wage 
against  the  reaction  of  Judaism,  the  steps  of  their  development, 
and,  still  more,  the  ministry  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  have  already 
shown.  If  we  look  still  deeper  into  the  elements  with  which 
Christianity  had  to  contend,  we  shall  find  the  practical  Judaistic 
school  must  be  separated  from  those  of  a  more  contemplative  and 
theosophic  kind.  The  practical  school  maintains  itself  on  its 
summit  of  Pharisaism,  and  declares  itself  in  the  demand  that 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  circumcised,  and  should  fulfil 
the  Mosaic  laws.  This  demand  was  not  complied  with ;  but 
this  very  failure,  and  the  fact  of  the  ministry  of  Paul  making  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  heathen,  provoked  those  zealots 
yet  more,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Galatian  transactions, 
it  being  there  shown  that  they  even  led  away  the  Gentile  Chris 
tians  with  them  in  their  delusion.  Those  in  Corinth  appear  to 
have  acted  more  liberally.  There  the  Judaistic  part  of  the  com 
munity  divided  itself  into  two  parties,  ol  rov  Ky^d  and  ol  rov 
Xpia-Tov, — which  last  boasted,  as  it  appears,  of  a  closer  and  more 
direct  union  with  the  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  James.  The  chief  thing  we  know  about  them  is  only 
their  indirect  opposition  to  the  Pauline  principles,  through  their 
disputing  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  as  compared,  at  least, 
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with  that  of  the  older  apostles.  They  must  have  acted  similarly 
at  Philippi,  where  the  apostle  contrasted  with  them  his  own 
Jewish  pretensions  (iii.  2  ff.)  ;  at  the  same  time  he  there  had 
reason  to  attack  their  moral  character.  Such  men  had  crept  in, 
too,  at  Eome,  according  to  Eom.  xvi.  17-20,  where  the  stock  of 
the  community,  without  doubt,  were  Jewish  Christians,  and 
mildly  Judaistic  in  character.  We  cannot  conclude  from  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  that  circumcision  was  110 
longer  a  matter  in  question,  or  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  not 
even  mentioned  (cf.  ch.  iv.).  Neither  can  we  conclude  from  chs. 
ix.-xi.  that  the  Judaistic  party  had  here  generally  set  them 
selves  against  all  conversions  from  the  Gentiles.  These  chapters 
are  easily  interpreted,  if  we  look  upon  the  apostle  as  merely 
obviating  the  Judaistic  scruples  that,  owing  to  the  actual  non- 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  so  many  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testa 
ment  promises  to  the  people  were  not  fulfilled, — which  amounted 
to  a  doubt  as  to  the  Messianic  character  of  the  gospel.  But 
certainly  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  exhibits  a  peculiar  modi 
fication  of  the  practical  Judaistic  school  in  ch.  xiv.,  where  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  in  the 
community,  and  points  those  out  as  the  weak  who  make  dis 
tinctions  in  their  food,  only  eating  vegetables,  and  even  abstain 
ing  from  wine  (ver.  21).  In  the  same  way  also  they  held  to  the 
setting  apart  of  days.  James  already  represented  an  ascetico- 
Judaistic  school  in  Jerusalem.  This  school  might  assert  itself 
with  feeble  timidity  within  the  limits  of  Christianity;  but  it 
might  also  combine  with  a  theosophical  and  more  universal  view, 
so  that  we  find  it  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  merely 
practical  Judaism  opposed  by  St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  16  f.  These 
Judaists  were  indeed  ascetic,  but  not  merely  in  the  legal  sense. 
They  shared  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Essenes,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  displayed  a  superstitious  reverence  for  superior  spirits, 
which  leads  to  a  connection  with  that  theosophy  pervading  the 
East,  of  which  Essenism  itself  was  only  an  offspring.  All  these 
forms  of  Jewish  teaching,  Christianity  had  to  overcome.  In  this 
process  of  enlightenment,  all  that  remained  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  ethical  monotheism  in  the  form  of  the  divine  manifesta 
tion,  and  the  reference  to  an  historical  and  preparative  develop 
ment. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  heathen  world  also  opposed  Christianity. 
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The  essence  of  heathenism  was  an  absorption  in  nature,  mingled 
partly  with  a  materialistic  unbelief  and  superstition,  and  partly 
with  a  blunted  morality  and  a  self-chosen  worship.  This  un 
belief  had  gradually  given  way  to  the  necessity  of  Theism,  but 
with  it  there  arose  at  the  same  time  a  materialistic  superstition ; 
whilst  the  need  felt  of  some  elevation  above  mere  nature  had  led 
to  an  ever-extending  system  of  magic,  which,  arising  chiefly  in 
the '  East,  especially  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  found  its  way  even 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  Eoman  empire.  This  heathen  magic, 
also,  Christianity  now  encountered  on  its  course  of  extension,  and 
had  to  overcome.  Of  this  conflict,  implied  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  apostolic  history  gives  us  examples — that  of  the 
magician  Simon  (Acts  viii.  9-11);  that  of  Elymas  (ch.  xiii. 
8-13)  ;  and,  further,  in  ch.  xix.  19  f.  Magic  had  also  mingled 
itself  with  Judaism  generally,  as  Josephus  relates,  in  the  form  of 
exorcism,  and  also  in  other  shapes.  The  76^65  in  2  Tim.  iii.  13 
can  only  be  regarded  as  deceivers  generally,  but,  from  the  context, 
they  are  without  doubt  deceivers  in  this  specific  signification. 
How,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry  and  deep  immorality  were  con 
nected  with  this  heathen  materialism,  Paul  himself  has  shown 
(Eom.  i.,  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11  ;  Eph.  iv.  17-19).  Even  where 
Christianity  had  taken  root  in  heathen  life,  these  immoralities 
were  sure  always  to  be  appearing  at  least  in  the  form  of  tempta 
tions,  though  not  invincible  temptations.  If,  also,  in  heathen 
territory  a  custom  of  any  evil  nature  had  become  firmly  estab 
lished,  Christianity  was  not,  at  least  at  its  commencement,  in  a 
position  at  once  to  overturn  the  whole  custom,  especially  as  the 
converted  heathen  still  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of  relation  to 
the  unconverted,  and  convenience  still  exercised  great  power  over 
them.  The  apostles  themselves  did  not  even  require  that  the 
Christians  should  cut  themselves  off  from  social  intercourse  with 
unbelievers ;  for  Paul  supposes  the  case  of  their  being  invited  by 
them  to  idolatrous  feasts,  as  well  as  to  other  meals,  to  which,  in 
general,  he  raises  no  objection  (1  Cor.  x.  27  ff.).  But  it  now  can 
easily  be  understood  how  the  apostles  had  sometimes  to  fight 
against  the  remnants  of  heathen  usages,  as  is  shown  by  the 
grievous  lapses  dealt  with  in  1  Cor.  v.,  vi.,  and  the  mention  of 
Tropveia  (Acts  xv.  20),  and  by  the  general  and  special  admoni 
tions  (Eph.  iv.  17  ff.,  v.  3  ff. ;  Eom.  xiii.  11  ff. ;  1  Cor.  x.  14  ff. ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  4  ff. ;  1  Pet.  iv.  1  ff.).  We  see  the  tendency  to  fall 
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back  into  heathen  libertinism  especially  attacked  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  ch.  iii.,  cf.  v.  21,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  in  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John  ii.  14  £, 
xx.  3,  4.  Antinomian  tendencies  could,  by  misrepresenting  it, 
link  themselves  on  to  the  Pauline  idealism.  And  as  the  Judaistic 
zeal  affected  here  and  there  even  Gentile  Christians,  so  reversely 
we  see  converted  Jewish  zealots  tainted  with  this  libertinism 
(cf.  Phil.  iii.  18  f . ;  Eom.  xvi.  18;  Tit.  i.  10-16).  In  other 
respects,  perhaps,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  presented  to  Chris 
tianity  some  important  points  on  which  it  would  lay  hold,  not 
only  because  the  necessity  of  belief  in  a  living  world- creating 
God  had  been  awakened  even  among  them,  but  also  because  the 
very  universality  of  the  gospel,  meeting  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
civilisation,  and  of  the  national  spirit  of  Eome,  made  that  true  in 
a  higher  sense  which  religious  syncretism  was  already  striving 
after.  But  Christianity  still  had  before  it  the  gigantic  task  of 
overcoming  the  spirit  of  the  old  times,  and,  through  the  free  and 
living  Spirit  from  God,  establishing  a  new  world-transforming 
principle.  It  is  therefore  easily  seen  how,  at  all  times,  but  most 
especially  when  it  drew  new  nations  into  its  sphere,  it  had  a 
tremendous  conflict  to  undergo  in  that  ferment,  out  of  which 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  spiritual  life  were  to  be  gradually 
separated. 

§  51.   TJie  Constitutional  Form  of  the  Apostolic  Church* 

In  the  fulfilment  of  its  great  task,  it  was  necessary  to  the 
Christian  community  to  mould  itself  into  an  organic  unity  by 
appropriate  outward  forms.  It  is  not  our  aim  here  to  investigate 
fully  the  history  of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Christian 
society  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  must  limit  our 
selves  to  pointing  out  the  principal  features  of  the  development. 
Christianity,  like  every  powerful  society,  spontaneously  evolved 
the  forms  of  its  arrangements,  at  the  same  time  making  use  of 
what  historically  preceded  it.  And  in  the  latter  point  it  gave 
the  preference  to  the  system  of  synagogue-teaching,  as  the  most 
appropriate  basis  of  an  organism  with  a  mutual  religious  aim,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship.  But  while,  on  one  hand,  it 
now  moulded  itself  into  established  forms  and  prescribed  functions, 
seasons,  and  duties,  yet  in  no  way  was  the  free  scope  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  lost  through  these  dispositions.  We  have  to  dis- 
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tinguish  two  steps  in  the  history  of  this  development.  We  meet 
with  the  first  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  community 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  at  the  commencement  of  its  foreign 
extension.  The  happy  foundation  of  the  Christian  community 
was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  Christianity  could  at  once  attain  to 
a  high  point  of  confederate  organization,  finding  as  it  did  the 
necessary  period  of  tranquillity.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  organized,  from  the  very  commencement,  by  the  Lord  Him 
self  marking  out  the  twelve  as  His  apostles  from  the  number  of 
the  disciples  whom  He  had  instructed.  Around  these  the  com 
munity  gathered  itself.  They  were  its  natural  heads  ;  and  when 
the  foreign  operations  began,  their  number  was  sufficient  to  allow 
of  enough  being  left  at  home  for  the  work  at  Jerusalem.  In 
these  earliest  times,  we  find  united  worship  to  be  the  first  want 
and  the  first  tie  of  the  community  (Acts  ii.  42,  46,  47) ;  and, 
besides,  their  life  was  in  many  ways  passed  in  fellowship, — in 
common  meals,  for  instance,  combined  with  the  breaking  of  bread. 
Indeed,  the  society  was  one  in  outward  appearance  so  closely 
united,  that  at  the  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  represented  as 
possessing  absolute  community  of  property.  But  we  may  con 
clude  from  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  particularly 
from  the  expressions  Peter  uses  in  accusing  them,  that  it  was 
only  a  mutual  alliance  for  coming  forward  to  help  all  the  needy. 
In  spirit  they  acknowledged  all  things  as  common  to  all  (iv.  32), 
but  in  practice  they  always  adhered  to  the  individual  donation 
of  very  noble,  but  partial  and  entirely  free-will  offerings.  We 
see  this  corroborated  in  the  aim  of  the  diaconate,  and  in  certain 
signs  which  we  may  observe  in  the  subsequent  period,  as  in  ch. 
xii.  12,  where  a  house  is  mentioned  as  being  the  private  property 
of  the  mother  of  Mark,  which,  however,  she  allowed  the  community 
to  use  for  their  common  needs.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  the 
first  beginnings  of  increasing  distinctions  in  the  life  of  the  com 
munity,  which  founded  themselves  on  a  natural  and  customary 
basis.  The  vewrepoi,  veavia/coi,  (Acts  v.  6-10),  rendered  service 
amongst  them  in  outward  things.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  com 
munity  grew,  there  arose  a  need  for  more  fixed  regulations.  The 
care  of  the  poor,  to  which  the  apostles,  occupied  as  they  were 
with  the  ministry,  could  no  longer  devote  themselves,  required 
persons  appointed  expressly  for  it ;  so  they  chose  the  deacons  for 
this  office  (Acts  vi.).  As  the  Spirit  created  the  community,  the 
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outward  needs  led  to  further  outward  organization,  but  always 
with  the  retention  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty.  The  apostles 
were,  and  always  remained,  the  heads  of  the  community,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Himself;  but  nevertheless  the  Christians,  by  their 
further  organization,  were  not  shut  out  from  spontaneous  action. 
We  see  this  in  the  .election  of  the  deacons  (Acts  vi.  2,  3) ;  and 
even  in  the  completion  of  the  apostolic  circle  (ch.  1  12-26)  the 
rest  of  the  community  took  their  part.  A  second  step  in  the 
formation  of  the  outer  life  of  the  Church  arises  with  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity.  Besides  the  deacons,  male  and  female,  we 
now  find  irpea-jBvrepoi  gradually  set  up,  overseers  of  the  com 
munity,  who  were  more  and  more  needed,  as  the  apostles,  by  the 
multiplying  and  distance  of  the  churches,  were  less  able  to  fulfil 
these  duties  alone.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
office,  but  it  must  have  grown  out  of  the  need  for  it  at  a  very 
early  time,  and,  doubtless,  followed  the  form  of  synagogue  rule. 
The  apostles,  as  the  heads  appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  ordained 
teachers  and  overseers  wherever  they  had  founded  a  church,  and 
in  that  way  provided  for  its  continuance.  The  Trpea-fivrepoL  are 
also  called  iirio-Koiroi ;  and  we  find  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament 
of  a  difference  being  at  that  time  made  between  them,  or  that  the 
eTTLa-KOTTOL  had  become  heads  over  the  TT pea  pure poi. 

But  there  was  always  combined  with  these  fixed  forms  free 
spiritual  action,  as  we  may  particularly  notice  in  the  Apostle  Paul's 
expressions  as  to  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.).  The  apostles 
remained  undisputedly  the  first,  but,  alongside  with  them,  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  allowed  to  work  freely  in  the  community 
(1  Cor.  xii.  23-31).  First  of  all,  there  were  the  gifts  of  the 
word  in  a  twofold  form,  in  the  instruction  of  the  SiSdaKaXoi,  and 
the  direct  outpouring  of  inspiration  from  the  irpo^rjrai,  to  whose 
working  that  more  individual  and  self  -  edifying  utterance  the 
^Xwo-o-at?  \a\eiv  is  allied.  The  speakers  with  tongues  were  not 
false  teachers  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  18);  but  disorders  occurred  in  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  connected  with  the  confusion'  of  parties, 
against  which  the  apostle  speaks.  These  gifts  came  into  exercise 
in  the  assembly  for  divine  worship,  where  not  only  one,  but 
many  in  succession,  spoke.  There  were  other  gifts  besides,  which 
belonged  to  the  outward  direction  of  the  community  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  the  Kvftepvrjcreis,  the  avri\rrfyei<s,  as  ministers  to  the  poor, 
nurses  to  the  sick;  and  gifts  of  extraordinary  capability  to 
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remedy  the  evils  of  common  life,  the  Swdpet?,  especially  the 
papier  para  la^drwv, — all  had  reference  to  the  life  of  unity  which 
they  led,  and  were  to  be  carried  out  in  love.  It  was  the  task 
of  Christian  wisdom  to  take  care  that  each  of  these  sides,  the 
established  administration,  and  the  free  spiritual  action,  should 
maintain  its  due  right ;  and  we  see  in  the  apostolic  time  that 
both  grew  together  in  proportion  with  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Church.  Later,  we  see  them  gradually  separate.  Established 
forms  exhibited  themselves  more  and  more  strongly,  until  at  last 
a  whole  system  of  hierarchy  was  founded.  On  the  other  hand, 
freedom  of  spirit,  in  its  one-sidedness,  diverged  into  Montanism, 
in  which  they  set  value  only  on  direct  gifts.  But  the  apostolic 
time  is  characterized  by  this  harmonious  concord  as  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  development. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§52.  The  Apostolic  Teaching  in  general,  considered  in  its  Unity — 
its  Unity  in  Character  and  Source. 

WE  must  regard  the  apostolic  teaching  as  a  teaching  which  has 
life  in  itself.  The  apostles  and  apostolic  teachers  include  them 
selves  in  a  participation  in  the  new  life  in  Christ,  and  teach, 
as  their  whole  testimony  shows,  as  those  who  stand  established 
themselves  in  the  living  truth.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  NQW 
Testament  teaching  be  rightly  comprehended.  The  full  proof  of 
this  must  be  in  the  whole  statement  of  their  doctrine.  But,  even 
from  a  single  preliminary  reference,  we  may  find,  in  a  writing 
where  the  Christian  doctrines  are  very  little  unfolded,  how  the 
author  considers  himself,  and  all  who  have  a  share  with  him  in 
Christianity,  as  those  who  are  spiritually  begotten  of  God  through 
the  word  of  truth  (Jas.  i.  18), — through  that  same  word  of  truth 
which  he  proclaims,  and  which  (ver.  21)  should  be  received  with 
out  opposition,  "in  meekness,  as  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able 
to  save  their  souls."  To  him  also  who  inwardly  receives  the 
truth  here  taught,  his  soul  being  thereby  made  free,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  life  in  him,  springing  from  God  Himself.  This  same 
principle  is  common  to  all  the  apostolic  writings  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  3, 
23,  25;  1  John  i.  3  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27).  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  these  writings  is  not  communicated  as  the  individual 
self-made  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  apostolic  writers,  still  less 
as  extraneous  teaching  derived  from  without,  or  an  aggregate  of 
heterogeneous  matter.  But  the  Christian  life,  as  marked  out 
in  the  doctrine,  is  from  God ;  so  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  also 
the  word  of  God,  the  power  through  which  God  calls  this  new 
life  into  existence  (Jas.  i.  18),  the  power  of  God  unto  redemp 
tion  and  unto  salvation  (Eom.  i.  16  ;  Jas.  i.  21).  The  apostles,, 
in  communicating  this  word,  communicate  it  as  that  which  has 
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already  confirmed  in  them  this  life-giving  and  emancipating  power, 
and  give  the  strong  and  living  testimony  of  their  own  experi 
ence  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power"  (1  Cor.  ii.  4  ; 
Heb.  ii.  3,  4).  Thus  the  setting  forth  of  Christian  truth  in  these 
New  Testament  writings  so  shapes  itself  that,  though  testimony 
is  given  of  the  truth  of  that  which  is  promulgated,  the  real  con 
vincing  power  of  the  demonstration  rests  on  harmony,  presup 
posed  and  sometimes  intimated,  between  it  and  the  experience 
of  the  reader,  so  that  the  true  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  is  limited, — that  is,  it  comes  only  to  those  readers  who  are 
being  led  in  the  life-giving  way  of  Christian  truth. 

The  apostolic  doctrine  has,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  a  common  origin.  In  the  first  place,  one  which  is  his 
torical, — the  apostles'  experimental  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  the  apostles  taught  in  their 
vocation  is  directly  derived  from  that  which  Jesus  Himself 
taught ;  but  His  personality  and  His  history,  as  far  as  they  were 
witnesses  of  it,  were  no  less  rich  sources  of  knowledge  for  them. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Himself  in  various  circum 
stances,  and  also  the  principal  facts  of  His  history,  were  as  much 
calculated  as  His  word  to  afford  them  light  on  that  which  must 
be  the  main  subject  of  their  teaching — the  person  and  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  all  He  said  to  them  on  these  points  took 
very  little  hold  of  them  before  they  had  been  witnesses  of  His 
whole  history,  until  He  was  taken  out  of  their  sight.  That 
which  they  witnessed  was  the  moral  school  through  which  they 
were  brought  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ ;  and  therein  lay  their  preparation  for  those  special  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  which  came  upon  them  after  the  Lord's  ascension. 
We  see  in  the  apostolic  teaching  that  a  reference  to  the  personal 
appearance  and  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  was  essential  to  the 
apostles  (John  i.  16,  18  ;  1  John  i.  1-3).  They  regarded  them 
selves  as  witnesses  of  Christ,  of  His  life  and  of  His  sufferings 
(1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  Heb,  i.  1,  ii.  3).  When  the  word  of  truth  is  glorified 
as  the  divine  regenerator  and  deliverer  (Jas.  i.  18,  21),  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Christ  Himself  is  necessarily  understood  to  form 
a  part  of  it,  and,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  substance  of  the  whole. 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  apostolic  writers, — one,  indeed,  who 
stands  pre-eminently  the  first  in  the  copiousness  of  his  teaching, 
— was  not  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but  he  also  refers  con- 
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stantly  to  the  historically  attested  bodily  presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  appeals  to  the  historical  events  of  the  Lord's  life  as  much, 
from  the  experimental  knowledge  which  fell  to  his  share  (1  Cor. 
xv.  8,  cf.  11,  ix.  1)  as  from  the  historical  testimony  of  others, 
which  was  at  his  command,  and  was  set  forth  by  him  with  the 
greatest  care  (1  Cor.  xv.  3—7). 

But  when  the  apostles  allow  us  a  glimpse  into  the  source  of 
their  knowledge,  we  find  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
their  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  but  that  they  also  appeal  to  that  Spirit  of  Christ  promised 
them  in  the  farewell  discourses  recorded  by  John  (xiv.— xvii.),  and 
subsequently  imparted  (Acts  ii.)  to  them ;  in  which  Spirit  they 
claim  to  have  the  direct  well-spring  of  their  teaching,  and  their 
warrant  and  authority  for  it.  That  this  second  inner  source  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  historical,  is  expressly 
declared  by  Peter  in  the  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii., 
also  in  1  Pet.  i.  12)  ;  and  the  same  shows  itself  if  we  compare 
1  John  i.  1  if.  with  ii.  27;  and  we  find  the  greatest  stress  laid  on 
it  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.).  Here  he  declares  part  of  the  purport 
of  his  doctrine  to  be  divine  wisdom, — the  decree  of  redemption 
which  God  ordained  before  the  world  and  accomplished  in  due 
time,  which  man's  wisdom  could  not  have  devised  (vers.  7,  9). 
The  other  part,  the  setting  forth  of  this  inner  meaning,  was  spoken 
by  him  in  words,  he  tells  us,  not  those  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  as  supereminently 
spiritual,  coming  from  God,  and  only  to  be  estimated  and  compre 
hended  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (vers.  13-16). 
Paul  lays  all  the  more  stress  on  this  calling,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  pre-eminently  to  him  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  through 
his  not  having  passed  through  the  apostolic  school.  He  declares, 
therefore,  most  emphatically,  that  he  received  the  gospel  which 
he  preached  neither  from  man  nor  through  man  (Gal.  i.  11,  12), 
but  that  God  had  revealed  His  Son  to  him  in  his  soul  when  He 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  light  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 

No  one  can  rightly  comprehend  the  apostolic  teaching  who  does 
not  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  recognise  each  and  every  apostolic 
doctrine  as  issuing  from  this  standpoint  of  spiritual,  not  human, 
invention  and  accomplishment. 
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§  53.   The  Apostolical  Teaching  in  general,  considered  in  its 
Unity — Its  Unity  in  Purport. 

The  unity  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  owing  to  this,  that  the 
teaching  of  all  the  apostles,  as  far  as  it  is  historically  declared  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  has  for  its  common  subject  the  divine 
salvation  and  life  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  treats,  (1)  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord ;  (2)  of  the  salvation  and  life 
of  which  He  is  the  Author,  contrasted  with  the  destruction  brought 
by  sin  into  the  world ;  and  hence  (a)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  old 
covenant  contained  in  this  salvation ;  (&)  of  participation  in  the 
same  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  through  a  new  birth  from  God; 
(c)  of  the  fellowship  of  this  faith  in  love ;  (d)  of  the  completion  of 
this  salvation  through  the  final  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  structure  of  this  teaching  rests  on  the  broad  and  deep 
foundation  of  the  religious  outlook  upon  the  world,  which  is  found 
already  rooted  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  its 
New  Testament  potency  and  realization,  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  And  therein  lies 
the  essential  harmony  of  the  apostolic  teaching  with  that  of  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  a  noticeable  difference  between  them,  caused  by 
the  advancing  development  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  variety 
in  their  subject,  purpose,  and  circumstances.  If  we  examine  the 
drift  of  those  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  in  which  their 
teaching  is  most  developed,  we  shall  find  St.  John's  principal 
subject  is  life  in  Jesus  Christ ;  on  the  one  side  (objectively),  that 
CHrist  is  the  Life  (1  John  i.  1  ff.),  on  the  other  (subjectively),  that 
man's  life  consists  in  fellowship  with  Christ  (1  John  v.  12). 
This  life  stands  in  contrast  to  the  death  which  is  the  portion  of 
those  men  who,  being  out  of  Christ,  have  their  fellowship  with 
the  world  (iii.  14,  v.  4).  The  same  groundwork  of  thought  runs 
also  through  the  Pauline  writings,  only  that  there,  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  subjectively,  life  is  very  often  expressed  by  the  negative 
terms  salvation  (awr^pla)  or  redemption  (Eom.  i.  16,  x.  10,  13  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  21).  Peter  also  speaks  of  a  a-cor^pla  as  the  goal  of 
faith,  although  now  already,  through  a  living  hope,  life  in  a 
new  form  and  after  a  new  standard  belongs  to  the  Christian 
(1  Pet.  i.  3-12).  We  find  the  same  idea  in  Jas.  i.  21,  25,  ii.  14. 
Therefore,  according  to  all  these  apostolic  writings,  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  these 
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writings  treat  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  of  the  Lord,  the  Author 
of  salvation,  on  whom  man  depends  for  it.  This  is  declared  often 
ex  professo,  and  often  it  comes  in  casually ;  and,  even  when  the 
real  subject  of  the  teaching  is  rather  salvation  and  life  in  them 
selves,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  least  briefly  recognised  as 
that  of  the  Lord.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  "  our 
Lord "  (i.  1),  "  the  Lord  of  glory "  (ii.  1),  who  cometh  as  Judge 
(v.  7—9).  If  this  only  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  Christology 
(with  which  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  compared,  who  in  ver.  4 
refers  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord),  we  find 
this  subject  more  richly  unfolded  by  Peter,  by  Paul,  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  by  John. 

Sometimes  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  life  in  themselves 
may  be  very  amply  handled  in  comparison  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  vice  versa ;  yet,  owing  to  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  where  the  first  point 
is  the  one  most  dilated  upon,  the  second  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
briefly  as  the  first  point  is  in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude. 
Questions  on  the  foundation  and  nature  of  salvation  are  ever 
closely  connected;  therefore  Acts  iv.  11,  12,  may  be  considered 
the  theme  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  In  studying  this,  four  points 
come  out  prominently. 

Eirstly,  what  the  apostles  had  to  announce  has  reference  to  a 
foregone  divine  economy  under  the  old  covenant;  and  it  was 
not  going  out  of  the  way  to  put  the  apostolic  /crfpvyfjia  in  relation 
with  this  old  covenant.  This  relation  is  pointed  out  in  the  fact 
that  the  salvation  and  life  established  in  Christ  are  the  fulfilment 
of  the  old  covenant.  Therein  is  included  both  the  inner  union  of 
the  gospel  with  the  old  covenant,  and  also  the  superiority  of  the 
new  covenant  over  the  old,  so  that  the  new  gives  more  than 
the  old, — the  VTroaraais  TWV  7rpay/j,drcov,  not  only  the  cvaa  (Heb. 
xi.  1,  cf.  x.  1).  Notwithstanding  his  slight  development  of  doc 
trine,  James  brings  forward  the  connection  between  Christianity 
and  the  Old  Testament.  Christianity,  as  the  word  of  truth  which 
is  planted  in  us,  is  called  VO/JLOS  re^eto?  o  TT}?  e\ev6epia<s  (i.  25, 
cf.  i.  18-21),  or  simply  vo^o?  e\ev0eplas  (ii.  12).  As  the  old 
covenant  is  a  law,  so  also  is  the  new;  but  the  latter  does  not 
appear  only  as  a  higher  form  of  the  old,  but  as  something 
which  did  not  exist  before,  for  the  old  covenant  was  not  a  law 
oi  liberty.  Though  he  may  have  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament 
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when  he  describes  love  as  the  royal  law  (ii.  8,  11,  12),  and  may 
show  a  predilection  for  Old  Testament  deeds  and  persons,  yet  ha 
recognised  as  inseparable  both  sides  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  Testaments,  just  as   the  James  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
refers  to  the  prophets  in  order  to  prove  what  is  permitted  under 
the  new  covenant  (Acts  xv.  15).      We  find  the  same  thing  in 
the  more  developed  statements  of  Peter,  not  only  in  his  earliest 
apostolical  discourses,  in  which,  before  the  Jews,  he  was  compelled 
to  give  his  preaching  a  certain  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
specially  to  represent  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
but  also  in  the  doctrinal  statement  which  is  given  in   1  Pet.  i! 
10-12,  ii.  5-10.     That  which  the  apostles  preach  is  the  fulfil 
ment  of  prophecy,  and  all  that  the  people  of  God  were  in  the  Old 
Testament — the  house  of  God  and  the  chosen  race — is  and  will 
be,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  realized  in  Christians  (cf.  2  Pet. 
i.  19  ff.).     No  one  can  doubt  that  the  more  developed  doctrinal 
systems  teach  that  the  gospel  surpassed  the  old  covenant  (John 
i.  17;   1  John  i.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  21,  iii.  21;  2   Cor.  iii.).     Also  the 
later  Pauline  and  the  pastoral  epistles  express  the   same  idea 
(Eph.  ii.    18  ;  Col.  ii.  16  f.;  Tit.  i.  2).     But  however  decidedly 
this  side  of  the  question  is  set  forth,  no  less  so  do  we  also  find 
the  assertion  of  a  real  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  reli 
gion.     According  to  Paul,  Christ  and  His  salvation  is  prophesied 
and  promised  in  the  prophets   (Eom.  i.  2  f.) ;  true  righteousness, 
that  avails  before,  and  comes  from,  God,  is  not,  indeed,  produced 
by  the  law,  but  it  is  "  witnessed  by  the  law  and  by  the  prophets  " 
(Eom.  iii.  21).     The  law  itself  is  a  7^8070)709  els  Xpivrov  (Gal. 
iii.  24),  and  is,  therefore,  by  having  the  new  covenant  as  its  aim, 
in  internal  connection  with  it.     The  whole  course  of  treatment  in 
John's  Gospel  tends  to  show  that  the  old  covenant  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  appearance  (John.  i.  46) ;  hence  the  pervading  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  in  part  general, 
and  partly  in  respect  to  particular  historical  features  which  are 
displayed  in  Jesus  Christ.     Indeed,  even  the  characteristic  utter 
ance  (John  i.  17)  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  than  that  this 
"grace  and  truth"  stand  in  an  inner  connection  with  the   law, 
the  people  of  Israel  being  designated  in  ver.  11  the  iBioi  of  the 
Xo7o?.     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  aims  at  showing  forth  both 
the  unity  of,  and  also  the  characteristic  difference   between,  the 
two  covenants,  so  that  full  salvation  and  the  complete  and  per- 
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feet  agent  of  salvation  is  first  given  in  the  new  covenant.  We 
thus  find  a  characteristic  mean,  which  is  preserved  throughout  the 
apostolic  teaching,  between  a  doctrinal  exposition  which  would 
remove  all  connection  between  the  old  and  new  covenants,  and 
one  which  would  identify  the  two. 

However  much  the  apostolical  statements  may  assimilate  the 
Christian  life  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  piety,  and  however 
much  this  Christian  life  may  be  set  forth  in  its  peculiar  character, 
still  the  apostolic  teaching  always  declares  that  man  can  participate 
in  salvation  only  ~by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  a  new  birth 
proceeding  from  God.  As  regards  Paul's  and  John's  writings,  we 
need  no  special  proof  on  this  point;  cf.  for  example,  Eom.  i. 
16  f . ;  John  xx.  31;  1  John  v.  11.  Even  in  Peter  we  find 
faith  declared  to  be  that  on  which  salvation  depends ;  and  it  is 
shown  to  be  the  Christian's  duty  to  believe  in  Christ  even  without 
seeing  Him  (1  Pet.  i.  5-9).  This  faith  also  involves  a  faith  in 
God  the  Father  (1  Pet.  i.  21) ;  and  Christians,  as  true  members  of 
God's  family,  are  styled  believers  (ii.  7-10).  James  takes  faith  as 
his  subject  throughout  his  whole  epistle;  but  he  demands  the 
verification  of  faith.  This  faith  is  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  of  glory  (ii.  1) ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  and  how  far 
this  faith  can  save  a  man  (ii.  14-26).  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  participation  in  the  salvation  and  life  of  Christ  depends 
upon  faith,  faith  being  effectual  and  perfected  in  works  (ii.  22) ; 
but  still  the  point  is  discussed  as  to  the  relation  between  faith 
and  works.  The  apostles,  likewise,  all  agree  that  a  participation 
in  salvation  is  brought  about  by  faith  as  a  new  life  from  God,  or 
that  faith  is  brought  about  by  a  new  birth  from  God ;  and  that, 
consequently,  a  new  principle  of  life  has  penetrated  the  personal 
life  of  the  Christian,  by  his  entering  by  faith  into  a  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1  John  iii.  9;  Gal.  iii.  21-28,  vi.  15; 
Eom.  vi.  11;  Tit.  iii.  5;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  22,  23,  ii.  2  ft ;  Jas.  i. 
18).  Consequently  that  which  brings  salvation  is  neither  a 
merely  historical  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor  moral  works  of 
man  in  themselves,  nor  a  new  life  from  God  without  the  fellow 
ship  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  depending  on  faith. 

All  the  apostolical  writings  set  forth  the  fellowship  of  believers 
in  love,  and  this  is  done  with  a  certain  necessity ;  for  if,  in  faith 
in  Christ,  the  new  principle  of  life  becomes  an  actual  new  life, 
an  essentially  new  bond  of  union  is  formed  between  all  believers, 
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the  bond  of  community  in  love,  which,  is  rooted  in  this  new 
life.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  and  also  on  material  grounds, 
the  apostles  were  compelled  to  lay  a  stress  on  this  fellowship. 
For  the  more  this  new  life  severed  believers  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  more  necessary  was  it  in  every  point  of  view  to  found 
a  positive  community  based  on  the  fellowship  in  the  new  life. 
This  point  is  most  copiously  dwelt  on  in  Paul's  writings,  the  idea 
of  this  fellowship  being  in  them  more  exactly  developed  as  a 
Church.  The  organic,  mutual  connection  of  believers  is  often 
described  by  the  figure  of  a  body  or  a  temple.  John  has  laid 
down  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  this  community  is  to  be 
framed  in  love.  And  in  Peter,  also,  this  doctrine  is  significantly 
set  forth  (1  Pet.  ii.  4-10),  for  both  the  inward  disposition  and 
the  outward  arrangement  of  this  fellowship  are  made  the  sub 
jects  of  his  teaching  (1  Pet.  i.  22,  iii.  8  ff.,  iv.  8  ff.,  v.  1  ff.). 
James  also  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  idea  of  the  fellowship 
of  believers  in  love,  and  desires  that  every  outward  distinction 
should  be  done  away  with  in  the  unity  of  the  new  life  (Jas.  i.  9, 
ii,  v.  1  ff.) — taking  notice,  however,  of  certain  divisions  into 
ranks  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  community  (Jas.  v. 
14,  iii.  1).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  recognises  the 
importance  of  this  fellowship  in  love.  This  is  evident  from  ch. 
xiii.  1  ff.,  and  also  ch.  xii.  1  ff.,  22-24,  where  this  fellowship  in 
its  highest  sense,  as  embracing  both  heaven  and  earth,  is  plainly 
set  forth.  From  ch.  x.  25  and  ch.  xiii.  we  may  observe  how,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  our  earthly  lowliness,  this  fellowship  is 
honoured. 

All  the  didactic  writings  of  the  apostles  speak  of  the  consum 
mation  of  salvation  ly  the  perfected  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
However  forcibly  the  state  of  salvation  may  be  represented  as 
actual  and  characteristically  penetrating  into  worldly  life,  it 
nevertheless  always  appears  to  be  only  of  an  inchoative  nature 
while  on  earth,  so  that  its  consummation  forms  a  subject  of  hope. 
No  one  can  lay  a  greater  stress  than  John  on  the  present  reality 
of  the  divine  life  in  Christ,  and  yet  he  forcibly  declares  that 
its  perfection  is  only  a  subject  of  hope  (1  John  iii.  2  f.).  The 
e'\7rt?  assumes  the  same  position  in  Paul  (Eom.  viii.  24, 
v.  1  f.,  etc.).  This  consummation  of  salvation  depends  on  the 
perfected  manifestation,  or  on  the  Trapovala  of  Christ  (1  John 
ii  28,  cf.  18,  iii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  i.  7,  xv.  23  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15  ff. ; 
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2  Thess.  i.   3  ff.  ;  1  Pet.  i.   7,  13,  iv.  13,  cf.  v.   1,  4,  10  ;  Jas. 
v.  7,  9,  i.  12,  ii.  5). 

These  essential  points  of  unity  in  the  apostolic  writings  depend 
on  a  religious  view  of  the  world  which  was  rooted  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  its  New  Testament  form, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  latter.  The  main  features 
of  this  view  are  as  follows: — The  world  is  absolutely  created, 
maintained,  ruled,  and  supported  by  God.  God  manifests  Him 
self  in  the  world,  and  is  active  in  the  world,  but  is  Himself  abso 
lutely  exalted  above  it.  He  is  holy  (Jas.  i.  13),  and  the  sole 
source  of  life ;  hence  He  is  good,  and  giveth  liberally  (Jas.  i.  5)  ; 
He  is  also  love  (1  John  iv.  8).  But  the  world  is  at  enmity  with  God 
(Jas.  iv.  4),  and  in  sin,  which  plainly  is  not  from  God  (Jas. 
i.  13),  but  proceeds  from  the  world.  The  world  is  therefore  un 
clean,  and  contaminates  those  who  are  in  contact  with  it  (Jas. 
i.  27)  ;  it  is  subject  to  death  (Jas.  i.  15),  and  is  perishable  and 
transitory  (Jas.  i.  10  f . ;  1  Pet.  i.  24).  But,  in  the  midst  of 
this  perishable  world,  the  attributes  of  which  are  shared  by  irao-a 
<rapj;  (1  Pet.  i.  24),  God  is  active,  as  the  Father  who  has  begotten 
mankind  anew,  as  the  first-fruits  of  His  creatures  (Jas.  i.  18), 
and  communicates  a  life  from  incorruptible  seed,  by  means  of  the 
word  of  truth  (1  Pet.  i.  23-25).  Thus  God,  by  means  of  His 
absolute  holiness  and  goodness,  establishes  in  this  world  His  ever 
lasting  kingdom  (1  Cor.  iv.  20,  vi.  9  f . ;  Bom.  v.  21,  xiv.  17; 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  f.,  etc.).  It  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  based  upon  the  main  features 
of  this  biblical  view  of  the  world,  which,  however,  is  very  vari 
ously  developed.  They  are,  indeed,  so  much  a  matter  presupposed, 
that  the  apostolical  teaching,  in  its  more  simple  form,  does  not 
dwell  upon  these  points  with  a  view  of  giving  any  special  instruc 
tion  on  them.  The  doctrines  of  Christian  salvation  grow  out 
organically,  therefore,  from  a  very  wide  field.  And  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that,  where  the  main  points  of  such  a  religious  view  of 
the  world  were  acknowledged,  it  only  required  the  entry  of  the . 
Saviour  into  the  world,  to  enable  the  living  plant  of  apostolical 
teaching  to  shoot  forth  on  such  fruitful  soil. 

Both  in  the  main  doctrines,  and  also  in  the  religious  view  of 
the  world,  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  agrees  with  that  of  Jesus  ;  for 
all  the  main  points  of  the  former  are  found  in  the  didactic  dis 
courses  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  and  the  view  of  the  world  is 
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essentially  the  same  in  both.  But  still  there  is  a  difference 
between  them,  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  de 
velopment  of  Christ's  work.  As  His  work  was  gradually  accom 
plished,  it  is  unmistakeable  that,  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Himself,  there  is  a  gradual  advance  in  His  testimony  as  to  Him 
self.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  testimony  as  to  His 
atoning  death,  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.  Not  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  earthly  appearance  was  His  testi 
mony  developed  into  a  whole ;  and  not  until  after  the  work  of 
Jesus  had  received  its  last  confirmation,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  from  Him  as  a  heavenly  glorified  Eedeemer,  could  the 
believers  in  Him  enter  fully  into  the  fellowship  of  His  life,  and 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  it.  But  the  more  the 
personality  of  the  Lord  was  unique  in  its  kind,  the  more  unique 
also  His  mode  of  teaching.  His  richness  of  forms  could  be  at 
the  command  of  Him  alone  ;  and  this  richness  was  needed  to  ex 
press  the  infinite  purport  of  His  consciousness,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  His  hearers.  But  the  personality  of  the  Lord 
also  involved  the  utmost  concentration  in  His  comprehensive 
view.  Hence,  in  all  His  many-sidedness  of  expression,  there  is 
no  analysis,  no  mere  conceptions,  no  use  of  subtleties ;  all  is  con 
crete  and  intuitive.  This  form  of  teaching  could  not  pass  on  to 
the  apostles  ;  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  conceptional 
and  argumentative  line  of  teaching;  and  hence  the  individual 
differences  which  all  the  illumination  by  the  Divine  Spirit  failed 
to  remove. 

But  there  are  other  points  which  cause  a  distinction  between 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  apostles,  namely,  the  differ 
ence  in  aim,  in  the  men  addressed,  and  in  the  circumstances 
generally.  The  apostles  often  found  themselves  confronted  with 
communities  in  whom  conviction  might  be  presupposed ;  but  they 
also  had  to  do  with  Gentiles  of  very  varied  national  culture. 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  to  whom  the  apostles  wrote  were 
,  of  different  lands ;  and  therefore  the  aim  differed  in  each  indivi 
dual  epistle,  varying  according  to  the  manifold  modifications  of 
temporal  and  local  circumstances.  All  these  things  were  other 
wise  in  the  didactic  expositions  of  our  Lord ;  for,  although  He 
never  was  in  a  position  to  follow  a  purely  objective  course  of 
teaching,  being  always  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose  in  respect 
to  men;  time,  or  circumstances,  still  His  teaching,  on  account  of 
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its  limitation  to  the  Jews,  was  throughout  different  from  that  of 
the  apostles.  And  yet,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  compared 
with  that  of  His  disciples,  there  is  more  cause  for  wonder  at  the 
harmony  than  at  the  difference  between  them. 

§  54.   TJie  Apostolic  Teaching  in  general,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  Differences  therein — The  Differences  generally. 

Proceeding  even  on  the  dogmatic  idea  of  inspiration,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  that  the  personalities  of  the  apostles  caused  differ 
ences  in  their  teaching.  For,  in  those  inspired  or  illuminated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  peculiarity  of  individualism  is  not  removed., 
although  purified  and  transformed.  Still  less  could  any  external 
rule,  or  a  mere  concert  among  the  apostles  themselves,  fetter  the 
freedom  of  the  living  spirit.  The  more  manifold  the  opposition 
to  Christianity,  and  the  more  numerous  the  needs  which  its  first 
preaching  had  to  meet,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  variety  in 
their  unity.  As  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Church 
that  the  historical  appearance  of  the  Saviour  should  be  recorded 
by  several  authors  and  not  merely  by  one^  so  is  it  also  a  feature 
in  the  New  Testament  canon,  intended  for  all  times,  that  the 
apostolical  teaching  should  be  set  forth  by  various  men,  all 
equally  fitted  both  by  calling  and  position.  The  more  surely  the 
destination  of  the  gospel  was  universal  in  its  aim,  the  more  suit 
able  to  this  aim  was  a  didactic  system  which  proceeded  from 
various  points  of  view,  and,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  calcu 
lated  to  meet  various  needs,  being  subject  to  a  variety  of  personal 
colouring.  If,  in  the  original  apostolic  teaching,  this  manifold 
variety  had  not  existed,  there  would  have  been  a  danger  of  a  one 
sided  view  being  taken,  which  might  have  hindered  an  energetic 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  merely  for  the  earliest 
period,  but  even  for  all  time  to  come.  Thus,  then,  the  differences 
in  the  apostolical  teaching  are  of  that  kind  that  they  do  not 
refer  merely  to  details,  but  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  doctrine, 
so,  however,  that  they  all  keep  within  a  certain  mean,  which  was 
no  less  original  than  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  whole  teaching 
from  degeneration. 

But,  although  these  differences  do  not  refer  merely  to  details, 
neither  is  the  aggregate  of  apostolic  teaching  composed  of  hetero 
geneous  elements  without  any  mutual  characteristics,  nor  are 
these  elements  so  similar,  that  only  a  few  details  are  variously 
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framed,  so  that  the  whole  presents  no  diversified  points  of  view. 
In  seeking  for  the  grounds  of  difference  in  the  apostolical  teaching, 
we  must  look  for  them  within  Christianity,  and  in  the  circle  of  the 
apostles  themselves  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mean  to  which  the 
apostolical  teaching  kept  is  both  original  and  conservative.  It  is 
original,  because,  having  made  itself  manifest  among  the  apostles 
in  the  apostolic  age,  at  unquestionable  historical  dates,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ferment  and  disunion,  by  which 
a  middle  view  would  perhaps  be  arrived  at.  With  regard  to  this, 
however,  we  must  of  course  exercise  an  impartial  interpretation. 
This  original  apostolical  mean  is  also  essentially  conservative ;  for, 
so  long  as  it  was  maintained,  the  teaching  was  preserved  from  those 
extremes  which  existed  among  the  Ebionites,  the  Marcionites,  and 
the  school  of  the  Gnostics  generally.  Thus  the  various  statements 
of  apostolical  doctrine  form  links  in  a  well-connected  chain,  and 
tend  to  confirm  one  another  as  a  multiplicity  of  witnesses  and 
testimony  for  the  one  great  system  of  apostolic  truth. 

§  55.    The  Apostolical  Teaching .  in  general,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  Differences  therein — The  Particular  Fundamental  Forms. 

In  considering  the  actuating  power  which,  being  involved  in 
Christianity  itself,  produces  these  differences  in  the  development 
of  Christian  teaching,  we  must  necessarily  regard  this  power  as 
being  that  special  element  of  Christian  truth  and  the  centre-point 
of  Christian  teaching,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  appearance 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  covenant.  The  further  development, 
both  of  the  teaching  as  to  Christ,  and  also  of  that  as  to  salvation, 
were  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  their  relation  to  the  old 
covenant  was  looked  at.  The  idea  of  fulfilment  involves  two  points 
— the  connection  between  the  two  covenants,  and  the  former  being 
surpassed  by  the  latter.  The  extreme  view,  in  which  only  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  points  were  maintained,  did  not  exist 
within  the  apostolic  circle.  In  the  latter,  the  difference  was  a 
quantitative  one ;  and  from  a  greater  stress  being  laid  on  one  or 
the  other  point,  arose  the  two  fundamental  forms  of  apostolical 
teaching,  which  therefore  are  distinct  in  their  character,  but  yet 
such  as  would  avoid  any  rupture  in  the  apostolical  Church. 

The  first  fundamental  form  of  teaching  lays  a  greater  stress  on 
the  unity  of  Christianity  with  the  old  covenant.  In  this  two  points 
are  involved — the  law,  and  prophecy  :  the  first,  as  the  divine 
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will  actually  conveyed ;  and  the  second,  pointing  to  the  future  as 
a  living,  continuous  development  of  the  provisional  divine  counsel. 
Hence  arises  a  twofold  type  of  this  fundamental  form :  James 
taking  as  his  principle  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  taken  as 
law,  and  that  the  gospel  is  therefore  a  perfected  and  fulfilled  law ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  Peter  represents  the  gospel  as 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  promise  and  prophecy,  although 
the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  in  Christ  is 
not  disregarded.  The  two  views  are  manifestly  not  accidental, 
because  they  pervade  the  whole  of  their  didactic  expositions, 
and  are  involved  in  the  essence  of  the  subject.  In  the  first 
type,  Christian  life  appears  as  if  freed  from  sin;  and  from  this 
standpoint,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  thoroughly  practical  expo 
sition  of  doctrine.  Christianity  is  the  fact  by  which  the  law  is 
fulfilled.  In  the  second  type,  which  is  connected  with  prophecy, 
this  practical  side  is  not  wanting, — for  the  prophets  teach  a  future 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  which  is  tested  by  a  practical 
life  in  the  Spirit, — but  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  will  not  rightly 
make  itself  apparent  until  the  prophecy  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
actually  fulfilled.  The  appearance  of  Christ  is  therefore  com 
prehended  in  all  its  completeness;  and  Christological  dogma  is 
brought  forward,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  teaching  as  to  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  Saviour.  As  in  this  the  practical 
life  of  the  Christian  is  presented,  both  the  types  of  this  first 
fundamental  form  of  apostolical  teaching  represent  Christianity 
as  it  is  presented  in  Christ's  appearance. 

The  second  fundamental  form  of  teaching  has  also  developed 
a  twofold  type,  only  the  relation  between  them  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  covenant,  is  the 
main  view  of  this  line  of  teaching.  It  cannot,  therefore,  adhere 
to  the  forms  of  the  old  covenant,  but  must  be  carried  out  by  a 
positive  development  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  new  covenant. 
This  peculiarity  is  redeeming  grace  in  Christ ;  therefore  the  teach 
ing  as  to  Christ,  which  in  the  first  fundamental  form  was  more 
taken  for  granted,  is  now  dwelt  upon.  Within  the  field  thus 
traced  out,  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  keeps  to  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  Old  Testament  law,  and  lays  down  the  main  proposition, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  law,  but  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
But  although  the  negative  side  of  his  teaching,  viz.  that  man 
cannot  be  saved  by  the  law,  is,  in  the  first  place,  based  on  his 
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teaching  as  to  sin,  still  the  positive  side,  that  grace  redeems, 
must  proceed  on  Christological  ground,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
redeeming  agency  of  Christ  must  be  carefully  developed.  In  the 
Pauline  epistles,  there  are,  however,  ever  increasing  indications 
of  a  movement  towards  the  Christological  side.  The  Apostle 
John  represents  the  gospel  chiefly  as  distinguished  from  the  old 
covenant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  law  nor  prophecy,  but  is 
something  more  than  these,  comprehending  all  primitive  elements 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  John  has  not  to  contend,  like  Paul,  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  distinction,  but  appears  to  be  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  it  (cf.  John  i.  17).  The  distinction  between 
that  which  existed  and  that  which  had  been,  is  connected  with 
the  person  of  the  Mediator,  through  whom  the  law,  and  also 
grace  and  truth,  have  entered  into  human  life.  The  only- 
begotten  Son  alone  hath  seen  God  and  declared  Him  to  us  (John 
i.  18).  John  can,  without  hindrance,  carry  out  that  to  which 
his  individuality  appears  to  urge  him,  and  make  his  teaching  as 
to  the  person  of  Christ  both  his  commencing  point  and  chief 
subject ;  but  Paul  is  compelled  to  argue  on  the  anthropological 
side.  Also,  in  the  last  period  of  the  apostolical  age,  a  one-sided 
idealism  made  its  appearance,  especially  as  regarded  the  person  of 
Christ,  manifesting  itself  also,  as  it  appears,  in  an  antinomian 
tendency  (cf.  1  John  iii.) :  against  this  view  John's  writings 
evidently  desire  to  contend.  In  the  form  of  contemplation,  he 
surveys  the  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  idea  and  the 
fact :  he  proceeds  on  the  fundamental  view  that  that  which  from 
the  beginning  had  been  hidden  in  the  Father,  the  £a>?}  alamos, 
has  become  the  subject  of  the  most  complete  historical  experi 
ence,  first  of  all  to  the  apostles  (1  John  i.  1  ff.).  John's  exposi 
tion  ot  the  subject  is  intuitive ;  that  is,  the  elements  are  not 
arranged  and  explained,  and  the  truth  is  not  brought  to  bear  by 
means  of  any  dialectical  line  of  argument.  In  his  statement  of 
doctrine,  we  meet  with  grand  and  comprehensive  ideas  forming 
the  main  facts  of  the  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  and 
resting  on  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel. 

As  our  result,  we  have,  then,  the  apostolical  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  in  two  fundamental  shapes,  each  of  which  is 
represented  by  a  twofold  type.  In  each  case,  both  the  internal 
connection  and  also  the  internal  differences  are  clear.  This 
result,  therefore,  is  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  idea  that  we  have 
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correctly  hit  upon  the  point  in  respect  to  which  the  various  forms 
of  apostolical  teaching  have  been  organically  framed.  It  also 
appears  that  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  didactic  books,  follow  respectively  these 
four  forms  of  teaching,  so  far  as  regards  their  didactic  Christian 
character.  To  the  first  fundamental  form  of  teaching  belong  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
compare  James'  line  of  teaching  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
although  the  latter  also  appears  to  point  to  the  Petrine  system. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  must  be  compared  with  the  doctrinal  form  of 
Peter.  In  comparing  the  Epistle  of  James  with  that  of  Jude,  we 
shall  find  that  the  latter  forms  a  transition  to  the  Petrine  system. 
With  the  Epistle  of  Jude  we  must,  however,  also  compare  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  question, 
whether,  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  New  Testament 
theology,  this  epistle  is  linked  on  to  the  Petrine  system  or  not. 
As  regards  the  second  fundamental  form  of  teaching,  we  shall  have 
to  compare  the  Pauline  system  with  the  historical  books  written 
by  Luke,  and,  among  the  didactic  writings,  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  like  Paul,  places  in  the  foreground  the  redeeming 
agency  of  Christ,  and  strives  and  contends  to  prove  the  superi 
ority  of  Christianity  over  the  old  covenant,  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  takes  a  decided  step  in  advance  in  the  development  of  the 
Christological  dogma,  and  points  so  plainly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  that  it  forms  a  transition  to  the  system  followed  l)y  John. 
This  latter  line  of  teaching,  which  we  shall  have  to  represent  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  and  his  Gospel,  in 
the  latter,  chiefly  according  to  the  portions  in  which  the  evange 
list  speaks  in  his  own  name,  must  be  compared  with  the  Book  of 
Eevelation,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  its  origin  when  con 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  other  writings  of  John. 
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I.  THE  FIKST  FUNDAMENTAL  FOEM  OF  THE  VAEIOUS 
APOSTOLICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  TEACHING; 

OR,  CHRISTIANITY  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  UNITY  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

I.   THE  APOSTOLICAL  TEACHING  OF  JAMES. 
§  56.  His  Epistle. 

The  author  of  this  epistle  styles  himself  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  designation  which  might,  of  course, 
indicate  an  apostle,  but  yet  expresses  some  wider  idea,  and  gives 
us  cause  to  conclude  that  the  name  of  James  was  well  known  in 
his  time  as  that  of  a  man  of  distinction  in  the  Church.  This 
James  addressed  a  circular  epistle  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad.  It  is  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  author  has  Christians  in  view  as  those  who  represented 
the  Jewish  nation  in  his  eyes,  consequently  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  all  tribes  scattered  among  the  nations  outside  Palestine. 
Perhaps,  however,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  meant, 
who  lived  dispersed  in  every  direction. 

This  circular  epistle  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  our 
canon,  although  it  is  placed  among  the  avriKeyopeva.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  antiquity  was  acknowledged  without  question  in 
the  ancient  Church,  as,  according  to  Eusebius,  ancient  authors 
already  appealed  to  it  as  an  authority.  It  was  evidently 
made  use  of  by  Clemens  Eomanus  (Ep.  I.  ad  Cor.  c.  x.),  and 
portions  of  the  Pastor  of  Hennas  are  unmistakeably  based  upon 
passages  of  James'  Epistle.  We  must,  therefore,  if  we  would 
deny  that  the  latter  was  composed  in  the  apostolic  ages,  very 
considerably  reduce  the  antiquity  of  these  writings,  or  most  un 
naturally  assume  that  they  were  all  derived  from  some  common 
source.  Added  to  this,  the  epistle  has  been  quoted  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  James,  and  was  received  into  the  canon  of  the  most 
ancient  Syrian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  there 
fore  esteemed  as  canonical  in  the  Church  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  and  with 
James.  On  the  other  hand,  this  epistle  certainly  appears  to 
presuppose  other  New  Testament  data.  It  has  been  supposed 
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that  elements  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  as  those  to  the  Galatians 
and  Bomans,  also  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  first  of 
Peter,  have  been  alluded  to  or  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Now  on  this  point  caution  must  certainly  be  used. 
Erom  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  everything  in  it  was  derived  from  general  Chris 
tian  and  Old  Testament  ideas  without  any  reference  to  Paul ; 
but  it  might  be  that  it  referred  to  some  of  the  well-known 
Pauline  dicta  or  mode  of  teaching,  such  as  Abraham's  justifica 
tion  by  faith,  of  which,  as  Paul's  teaching,  many  at  that  time 
must  have  been  aware,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  epistles 
either  to  the  Galatians  or  Eomans.  But  even  if  the  analogy 
with  certain  Pauline  passages  should  lead  us  to  believe  that 
these  epistles  had  been  made  use  of,  at  the  most  the  result 
would  be,  as  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  circumstances,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  was  written  not  long  before  the,  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  evident  proof  that  in  this  epistle  we 
have  the  most  ancient  writing  of  the  apostolic  age  (Schnecken- 
burger).  We  find  also  in  the  epistle  evidence  of  a  degeneracy  in 
Christian  communities,  and,  in  addition,  the  presupposition  of  a 
somewhat  long  existence  of  Jewish- Christian  churches  outside 
Palestine.  Christians  were  in  danger,  owing  to  their  trials,  of 
becoming  unfaithful  to  their  belief  (ch.  i.  2  f£,  12),  and  of  giving 
themselves  up  to  a  dead  faith,  in  contrast  to  one  which  mani 
fested  itself  by  works  (ch.  i.  22  f.  ii.).  Love  had  grown  cold, 
and  in  connection  with  this  there  was  a  pressing  forward  to 
become  teachers  in  the  Church  (ch.  iii.  If);  a  spirit  of  litigious- 
ness  had  arisen,  and  a  life  entirely  conformed  to  the  world 
(ch.  iv.,  v.),  combined  with  a  want  of  love  and  a  violation  of 
true  brotherly  affection,  by  a  preference  given  to  the  rich  and 
distinguished,  forgetting  that  the  main  and  essential  point  does 
not  depend  on  externals,  but  on  the  new  life  begotten  by  God 
through  His  quickening  word  (ch.  i.  18).  At  the  same  time,  the 
Church, — which,  although  called  crvvaycoyr)  (ch.  ii.  2),  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in  which  these  Christians 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  assembling  with  the  Jews,  but  as  the 
Church  named  after  it, — was  organized  by  its  elders.  All  these 
indications  point  to  a  not  very  early  period  in  the  apostolic  age ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  a  post-apostolic  time,  for  circum 
stances  of  this  kind  were  certainly  features  of  the  Christian 
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community  in   the  apostolic  age   (1  Cor.  i.  and  ii. ;  Col.  ii.   1  ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  21,  vi.  2  ft,  etc.). 

This  epistle  is  doubtless  intended  to  claim  as  its  author  that 
James  who  was  for  a  long  period  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13  ff.,  xxi.  18),  and  was  reckoned 
by  Paul  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9),  being- 
styled  the  Irother  of  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19).  The  position  of  this 
James  with  regard  to  Paul  can  be  best  understood  from  the  lan 
guage  of  Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii.  1-14),  in  a  passage  which  modern 
criticism  has  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of,  by  founding  on  it  the 
theory  of  an  irremediable  dissension  between  the  apostles.  Who 
ever  reads  this  passage  just  as  it  stands,  will  see  that  in  it  James 
acknowledges  the  independent  apostolical  authority  of  Paul,  pro 
fesses  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  brotherly  fellow 
ship  with  him,  requiring,  indeed,  no  alteration  in  his  teaching, 
and  plainly  not  desiring  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be 
bound  to  keep  the  Mosaical  law.  In  Acts  xv.  we  find  James 
taking  up  a  similar  position ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  question 
discussed  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  as  to  the  relation  to  be 
observed  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  law,  he  gives  a 
decision  quite  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  we  observe  in 
Gal.  ii.  Both  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  also  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  his  attitude  on  these  points  appears  that  of 
an  apostolic  man  who  comprehended  Christianity  essentially  in 
its  harmony  with  the  old  covenant.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
although  he  was  an  apostle  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  the 
head  of  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  his  attitude  towards 
Paul  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Ebionite  party,  which 
was  altogether  hostilely  inclined  towards  the  Gentile  apostle. 
The  TrapeicraKToi  tyevSaSe'Xfol  must  have  unrighteously  made  their 
way,  not  merely  into  the  Gentile  Christian  Church  of  Antioch, 
but  also  into  the  Christian  community  generally ;  for  in  Gal.  i. 
Paul  regards  the  Galatian  heretics  as  desiring  to  pervert  the 
Galatians  from  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  into  another  gospel, 
and  expresses  a  curse  against  them.  Although,  in  Gal.  ii.  12, 
those  who  came  from  Jerusalem  are  called  ol  airo  'laKwftov,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  sent  by  James  with  an  improper 
purpose.  Of  course,  they  looked  upon  James  as  their  chief. 
But  how  often  do  we  see  disciples  going  further  than  their 
master  ?  Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  James  had  a  full 
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conviction  that  salvation  depended  solely  on  a  believing  ap 
prehension  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  given  to  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ?  It  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  that  James,  more  than  Peter,  considered  it 
proper  to  observe  the  law  as  a  matter  of  theocratical  piety. 
From  Hegesippus,  whose  account  of  James  shows  a  colouring  of 
Ebionite  party  feeling,  and  from  Josephus,  we  learn  that  James 
was  surnamed  the  Just  on  account  of  his  strictly  moral  and  legal 
life,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  shortly  before  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem. 

The  personality  of  James,  as  previously  depicted,  harmonizes 
to  a  high  degree  with  the  purport  and  form  of  this  epistle ;  and 
the  arguments  brought  forward  against  its  genuineness,  which 
are  derived  from  its  contents,  setting  aside  any  external  evidence, 
can  be  readily  refuted.  Especially  that  (1)  the  epistle  is  wanting 
in  any  individuality ;  and  (2)  that  the  dogmatic  matter  points 
to  a  later  date  of  composition.  As  to  the  first  point,  this  epistle 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  all  individuality,  and  least  of 
all  in  those  features  which  characterized  the  highly  esteemed 
James.  Only  read  what  has  been  said  of  this  epistle  by  Herder1 
and  Kern,2  two  unprejudiced  and  thorough  students  of  it.  The 
peculiar  power  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  many  readers; 
also  the  urging  on  to  action,  and  the  practical  tendency  which 
does  not  specially  dwell  upon  dogma ;  whilst,  added  to  this,  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  its  practical  tendency  is  beautifully  and 
accurately  set  forth  as  the  one  power  which  can  impart  a  new 
life  from  God  to  men,  and  thus  save  their  souls.  The  style  is 
sententious  and  gnome-like,  with  beautiful  and  simple  imagery 
derived  from  nature.  If  we  compare  with  this  epistle  any  of 
the  edifying  works  which  we  possess  of  the  second  century,  how 
peculiar  and  forcible  does  the  former  appear !  With  regard  to 
the  second  point,  that  the  dogmatic  character  points  to  a  later 
age,  it  is  said  (Schwegler)  that  the  form  of  Ebionitism  is  here  so 
mild  that  the  epistle  cannot  belong  to  the  apostolical  age.  But 
certainly,  if  a  zealous  Ebionite  is  expected  to  be  found,  a  mistake 
is  made  as  to  the  author.  It  has  been  added  that  no  distinct 
inducing  cause  for  this  epistle  can  anywhere  be  recognised,  and 
that  the  epistolary  form  must  be  mere  fiction.  But  its  aim  is 

1  Die  Briefe  zweier  Briider  des  Herrn  in  unsrem  Canon. 

2  Commentar  zum  Brief  Jacobi. 
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in  fact  clear,  namely,  to  strive  against  a  barren  Christianity, 
which  admitted  of  a  worldly  life  of  pleasure,  and  useless  dissen 
sions,  especially  also  doctrinal  dissensions.  As  regards  the 
external  evidence,  the  state  of  the  case  is  exaggerated  if  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  complete  silence  as  to  this  epistle  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  And  Credner  has  very  justly  drawn 
attention  to  the  point,  that  the  uncertainty  whether  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  was  an  apostle  or  not,  had  exercised  some 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Church  with  respect  to 
James'  Epistle. 

The  question,  Whether  James  was  an  apostle  or  not  ?  is  a  diffi 
cult  one  to  decide.  Some  of  the  ancient  testimony  is  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative  view,  and  some  in  favour  of  the  negative.  The 
usual  opinion  distinguishes  James  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  we  are 
considering,  who  also  is  said  to  have  died  a  violent  death  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of 
Alphseus  ;  so  that  the  former  was,  indeed,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
but  not  an  apostle.  In  modern  times  his  apostolic  dignity  has 
been  vindicated  by  Wieseler  and  others  ;  but  yet  on  various 
grounds  his  idea  is  improbable.  As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  high 
estimation  in  which  James  was  held,  this  belonged  to  a  later 
period  of  the  apostolical  age,  at  a  time  when  the  apostles  as  a  body 
no  longer  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  somewhat  late  conver 
sion  of  James  (cf.  John  vii.  3-5)  was  no  longer  fresh  in  memory, 
so  that  his  high  authority  is  easily  explicable.  Added  to  this, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attributes  of  James,  even  if  he  were  not 
an  apostle,  might  have  obtained  for  him  in  the  course  of  time  great 
authority  amongst  the  Jewish  Christians.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  daily  intercourse  with 
Jesus  (John  ii.  12,  vii.  3,  4).  If  we  assume  that  James  was  in 
duced  to  become  a  believer  by  the  appearance  of  the  Eisen  One, 
we  may  look  upon  him  as  identical  with  the  James  mentioned 
1  Cor.  xv.  7,  or  not.  At  all  events,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  ex 
pressly  named  among  the  faithful  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  14), 
whilst  before  they  had  been  unbelievers  (John  vii.  5).  The  Lord 
Himself,  too,  after  His  resurrection,  appears  to  have  sent  to  His 
brethren  ("  Go  teU  my  brethren,"  Matt,  xxviii.  10 ;  John  xx.  17, 
— an  expression  which  is  chosen  so  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
disciples).  The  Judaistic  opponents  of  Paul  do  not  appear  to 
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have  required  more  than  these  points  as  the  requisites  for  the 
apostleship  (1  Cor.  ix.  1) ;  and  no  more  could  be  needed  for  the 
highest  personal  authority.  If  James  thus  became  a  believer,  the 
importance  of  his  earlier  intercourse  with  the  Lord  would  thus 
increase  in  the  eyes  of  other  Christians,  especially  of  the  later 
converted ;  and,  looking  at  the  material  tendency  of  Judaism,  the 
bodily  relationship  must  have  had  the  effect  of  elevating  him 
above  all  non-apostles,  and  perhaps  over  the  apostles  themselves. 
In  addition,  we  must  consider  the  mental,  and  especially  the 
moral,  personality  of  this  James.  According  to  all  the  traces  to 
be  found  of  him  in  history,  his  was  an  exceedingly  moral,  power 
ful,  energetic  character.  He  was  a  man  perfect  in  all  things 
(Jas.  i.  4) ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  piety  was  chiefly  exercised 
in  the  Old  Testament  form, — a  tendency  which  produced  him  high 
reputation  among  the  Jewish  people.  This  reacted  on  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  which  still  shared  in  the  temple-worship,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  person,  obtained  much  approval  among  the 
yet  unconverted  Jews  who  assembled  in  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts. 
All  this  seems  to  announce  an  apostle-like  authority ;  but  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  Jewish  Christians  claimed  in  fhesi 
apostolical  dignity  for  James.  Paul  mentions  his  name  before 
even  Peter  and  John ;  but  this  priority  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  with  the  Judaizing  Christians  in  Galatia  the  name  of  James 
may,  in  fact,  have  had  the  greatest  weight.  Certainly  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  James  is  not  mentioned  as  the  Lord's 
brother ;  two  apostles  named  James  being  mentioned,  one  of 
whom  was  beheaded  at  an  early  date,  and  of  the  other  no  details 
are  subsequently  given.  But  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
chiefly  calculated  for  Jewish  Christians,  they  must  have  been  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  person  of  their  James  that  any  further 
description  of  him  was  not  needed.  The  passage  Gal.  i.  19  can 
be  very  easily  explained  without  making  out  "  James  the  Lord's 
brother"  to  be  an  apostle.  The  supposition,  that  in  the  passages 
Gal.  i.  1 9  and  ii.  9  two  persons  are  meant,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Whether  James  were  an  apostle  or  not,  Paul  expressly  says  that 
in  the  apostolical  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of' 
the  Church.  His  doctrinal  statements  in  our  canon  are  therefore, 
at  all  events,  of  high  interest.  James  represents,  also,  a  peculiar 
tendency  which  had  its  determined  position  in  the  organic  develop 
ment  of  apostolical  teaching,  and  historically  coincided,  without 
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doubt,  with  the  position  taken  by  the  afore-mentioned  James  in 
Jerusalem. 

§  5  7.   The  Teaching  of  James — The  Fundamental  Principle. 

James  proceeds  upon  a  subjective  view  of  Christianity,  and 
makes  this  the  real  subject  of  his  statement,  only  referring  to  the 
objective  side  occasionally,  with  the  aim  of  more  closely  denning 
or  further  developing  the  former.  This  view  coincides  with  the 
practical  aim  of  the  epistle,  and  is  caused  by  the  entire  bent  of 
the  author's  mind,  and  consequently,  also,  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  comprehended  objective  Christianity,  and  denned  the  idea  of 
God  and  Christ.  The  appropriated  Christian  life  is  the  province 
to  which  he  devotes  himself,  and  this  is  made  the  subject  of  his 
epistle.  Subjective  Christianity  is  represented  by  James,  in  the 
first  place,  ^  faith  (ch.  i.  3,  6-8,  ii.  1,  5,  14-26,  v.  15). 

As  regards  the  nature  of  faith,  it  is  in  its  inner  form  a  con 
fidence  devoid  of  doubt  (ch.  i.  6),  "  nothing  wavering"  (ver.  6), 
excluding  all  weakness  and  double-mindedness  (ver.  8).  Faith 
embraces  in  itself  a  moral  unity  and  stedfastness,  being  attained 
by  means  of  trials.  Faith  is  therefore  essentially  ^racto/,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  really  possessed  unless  it  is  manifested  in  action  (ch. 
ii.  1  ff.).  It  is  not  merely  a  believing  knowledge, — for  devils  also 
believe  in  the  one  God,  but  their  belief  is  coupled  with  a  guilty 
consciousness  (ii.  19),— but  it  is  a  living  faith  which  manifests 
itself  (i.  3).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  separated  from  works  with 
out  becoming  in  itself  something  dead  (ii.  17,  26),  being,  on  the 
contrary,  an  active  principle  and  impulsive  power  in  men.  The 
object  of  this  faith  is,  first,  the  one  God  (ii.  19),  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world  and  men,  who  are  only  induced  by  folly  and 
sin  to  forget  their  dependence  on  Him  (iv.  13-17)  "who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy,"  the  Kvptos,  conformably  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment  mrp  (i.  7,  Cf.  5,  12,  iv.  15,  v.  10,  11  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
v.  14,^  15,  Christ  may  be  understood).  He  is  also  called  Kvpio? 
c-a/3aud  (v.  4),  and  @eo?  Kal  irarrjp  (i.  27,  iii.  9),  as  the  fatherly 
Creator.  But  the  faith  is  also  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Him  most 
decisively  as  the  exalted  and  glorified  Lord  (i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  7,  8). 
This  faith  is,  indeed,  not  set  forth  in  detail,  the  only  point  to 
which  prominence  is  given  being  that  of  the  Trapovaia  (v.  7,  8), 
in  which  Jesus  the  Kvpi.os  will  appear  as  Judge.  However 
simple  these  features  may  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  sig- 
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nificant  that  Jesus  is  throughout  designated  as  Kvpios,  and  that 
this  Kvpios  Jesus  is  named  in  juxtaposition  with  God  (i.  1), — a 
significance  which  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  -rf}?  Soffy?,  since 
Sofa  is  the  specific  expression  for  the  divine  glory.  The  attribute 
tcpirris  also  alternates  between  Him  (v.  9)  and  God  (iv.  12).  The 
Christology  is  not  carried  further  in  this  epistle.  Jesus  is  re 
presented  as  the  Judge ;  but  His  office  as  Kedeemer,  and  the  facts 
of  His  life,  on  which  this  office  is  based,  are  not  mentioned  ; 
therefore  the  practical  faith  is  taken  for  the  most  part  as  a  mono 
theistic  faith  in  God. 

The  relation  of  faith  to  justification  (ii.  14—26)  forms  the  cul 
minating  point  of  the  didactic  element  of  the  epistle.  In  this 
section,  justification  is  designated  by  the  word  SifcaiovcrOai  (vers. 
21,  24,  25),  used  by  Paul,  and  also  by  Jesus  Himself  (Luke  xviii. 
14).  This,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  which  James  employs 
the  word,  and  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  as  if  he  had  bor 
rowed  it  from  other  sources,,  especially  as  he  is  here  evidently 
endeavouring  to  set  aside  some  view  of  the  relation  of  faith  to 
justification  which  he  did  not  consider  to  be  the  correct  one. 
The  idea  of  justification  is  (in  James)  contained  in  awcrai,  (ii.  14) 
as  the  general  designation  of  salvation  (i.  21),  and  is  explained 
(ii.  23)  by  \oyl^€aOai  a?  ^iKaiovvv^v  and  (f>i\ov  Qeov  KXvjOfjvai. 
In  this,  James,  like  Paul  (Eom.  iv.  3),  has  referred  to  Gen.  xv.  6, 
and  understands  the  meaning  of  justification  to  be  to  declare  right 
eous,  to  treat  as  righteous,  and  place  in  a  friendly  relation  to  God. 

In  this  epistle  justification  is  said  to  be  conditional,  not  on 
faith  alone,  tut  on  works  (ii.  21,  24,  25;  cf.  Heb.  xi.  17,  31). 
But  when  James  says  ef  epycw,  TriVrt?  is  not  excluded.  The  works 
are  those  of  faith,  not  works  simply  as  such.  He  merely  opposes 
the  delusion  that  justification  was  conditional  on  bare  faith  which 
is  without  works,  and  therefore  dead  (ver.  26).  The  cpya,  then, 
are  not  works  of  the  law, — that  is,  not  works  performed  without 
faith  in  Christ,  and  merely  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
law ;  and  the  whole  development  of  the  subject  shows  that  James 
is  speaking  of  works  by  which  faith  may  manifest  its  vitality  and 
activity, — but  they  are  fruits  of,  and  not  identical  with  faith, 
although  he  says  that  no  real  faith  can  be  without  works.  A 
man  cannot  show  faith  without  works,  but,  where  works  exist, 
faith  may  be  proved  by  them.  A  merely  theoretical  belief  with 
out  works  is  the  faith  of  devils,  not  of  Christians  (ver.  19), — a 
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dead  and  empty  faith  (vers.  17,  20,  26).  Whoever  depends  on  a 
faith  of  this  kind  is  an  avdpwiros  icevbs  (ver.  2  0).  Whilst  James 
attributes  a  real  and  Christian  character  to  that  faith  only  which 
is  efficacious,  and  therefore  practical,  he  will  acknowledge  no 
works  as  Christian  and  justifying  before  God  but  those  in  which 
faith  is  shown  (ver.  18),  and  is  perfected  (ver.  22).  We  must 
not  forget  that,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  faith  is  referred  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  more  general  and  indefinite  way  than  by  St.  Paul, 
the  death  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  power  not  being  mentioned 
by  the  former.  The  works  which  James  commends  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  but  not  identical  with  it ;  and  justification  is  therefore, 
in  his  epistle,  made  conditional  on  works  effected  by  virtue 
of  faith,  and  not  on  faith  in  itself.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  justification  dependent  on  faith  alone.  Nevertheless  the 
difference  between  them  might  be  thought  much  greater  than  it 
really  is.  James  and  Paul  entirely  agree  in  a  negative  assertion, 
which  is,  indeed,  of  a  twofold  nature.  (1)  As  regards  the  legal 
standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament  as  maintained  by  the  Judaists, 
both  say  that  justification  is  not  dependent  on  the  works  of  the  law. 
Paul  developes  this  proposition  polemically ;  and  although  James 
does  not  actually  bring  it  forward,  the  sense  of  it  is  involved  in 
his  teaching.  And  also,  (2)  as  regards  a  merely  theoretical 
Christianity,  both  agree  in  a  principle  which  is  in  the  first  place 
negative,  that  justification  is  not  made  conditional  on  a  dead 
faith.  This  is  the  point  which  James  argues  polemically,  and 
Paul  most  decidedly  opposes  in  intention,  when  he  desires  "a 
faith  which  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6).  But  in  positive  doc 
trine  there  is  a  difference  between  Paul  and  James  ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  faith,  so  long  as  it  is  without  works,  does 
justify,  according  to  Paul,  and  does  not  justify,  according  to  James. 
But,  looking  at  James'  statements,  this  sharp  line  of  distinction  is 
not  quite  a  correct  one.  The  deepest  ground  of  difference  between 
them  of  course  is,  that  James  looks  upon  faith  without  works  as 
dead,  and  that  Paul  most  fully  recognises  the  vitality  of  faith  in 
itself,  before  even  it  has  produced  works, — that  it  may  be  and  is  a 
principle  of  life  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  exactly  so  far  a 
condition  of  justification,  apart  from  the  fact  whether  it  has  been 
developed  in  works.  John  also  agrees  with  this  Pauline  doctrine, 
most  distinctly  stating  that  faith  in  itself  is  the  victory  which 
overcometh  the  world  (1  John  v.  4).  Paul  and  John  decidedly 
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go  back  to  the  first  principle  of  faith,  and  regard  it  in  this  position, 
whilst  James  looks  first  to  the  Christian  life  as  it  is  shown  forth, 
in  which,  faith,  on  its  appearance,  immediately  has  operated  in 
some  way  or  to  some  extent,  and  is  actively  engaged.  James, 
therefore,  says  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  as  the  body  with 
out  the  soul.  But  this  very  comparison  should  remind  us  of  the 
necessity  of  not  misunderstanding  James.  He  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  works  were  the  soul  and  faith  the  body.  Does  he  not 
always  revert  to  faith  when  he  wants  to  point  out  what  should 
be  done  or  left  undone  (e.g.  ch.  ii.  1  ff.,  i.  3,  iv.  7,  8)  ?  He  must, 
therefore,  by  no  means  be  understood  as  meaning  to  imply  that 
God  would  by  works  only  recognise  the  genuineness  of  faith  ; 
for  to  Him,  the  Omniscient,  the  true  nature  of  faith  must  be 
plainly  evident  ere  it  has  had  time  to  show  itself  in  works.  If, 
therefore,  James  had  been  asked  whether  a  faith,  in  itself  living, 
can  justify  the  subject,  although  no  time  were  allowed  for  this 
faith  to  prove  itself  by  works,  he  certainly  could  not  have  denied 
it ;  for  his  view  of  faith  and  regeneration  tends  to  this,  although 
he  has  no  occasion  to  give  further  development  to  the  idea  of 
faith.  He  had  not  to  do  with  readers  who  in  penitence  recog 
nised  their  guilt  and  moral  impotence  (this  he  desires  for  them, 
iv.  9,  10),  but  with  those  who  contented  themselves  with,  and 
boasted  in,  a  merely  theoretical,  historical  faith ;  and,  being  de 
void  of  love,  and  despisers  of  poor  and  lowly  brethren  (ii.  1  if.), 
presumed  to  be  teachers  and  scribes.  For  this  reason  he  calls 
their  attention  to  the  useless  nature  of  a  dead  faith.  Another 
reason  why  he  cannot  be  considered  to  ascribe  any  justifying 
power  to  works  per  se  may  be  gathered  from  his  teaching  as 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  the  words  TroAXo,  yap  irraiofiev 
a-Traz/Te?  (iii.  2)  he  acknowledges  that  works  even  of  faith  are 
but  imperfect ;  also  that  true  Christians  need  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (v.  15,  16,  20);  and  the  sins  of  those  who  have  sinned  to 
a  certain  extent  may  be  forgiven  on  the  condition  of  repentance 
and  believing  prayer,  in  the  first  place,  the  intercession  of  others. 
The  judgment  which  they  are  to  expect  is  one  of  mercy  (ii.  13). 
All  this  is,  however,  implied  in  the  expression  Xoyl^eo-Oai  et? 
^LKaiodvv^v  (ii.  23):  man,  although  a  sinner,  will  be  looked  on  and 
treated  by  God  as  righteous.  According,  therefore,  to  James,  man 
is  blessed  in  his  actions  (i.  25) ;  but  these  are  actions  of  faith. 
Christianity,  objectively  considered,  appears  to  James  as  the 
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law,  and  indeed  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  (i.  25,  ii.  12).  We 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  idea  of  this  law,  and  its  connection 
with  the  subjective  view  of  Christianity. 

The  law  of  liberty  is  the  divine  word,  the  \o<yos,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  ch.  i.  22,  23,  which  was  to  be  received  by  his 
readers  with  meekness  (ver.  21).  It  is  the  word  which  has  the 
power  of  salvation,  Swayiiez/o?  auvai  ra?  i/^a?,  called  in  ver.  18 
the  word  of  truth.  As  a  law,  it  is  to  him  the  divine  rule  "of 
human  conduct.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  represents  the 
Xo7o?  (i.  22-25)  as  a  word  which  man  must  obey  in  action,  in 
contrast  to  the  mere  hearing  (vers.  23,  24),  which  produces  no 
abiding  change  in  conduct;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  word 
prescribes  the  conduct  of  man,  it  is  a  v6fj,o?.  Thus,  therefore, 
James  here  understands  Christianity  in  its  practical  signification 
as  laying  down  a  rule  for  the  will  and  independent  conduct  of 
man.  But,  while  thus  making  it  a  parallel  to  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  he  also  attributes  to  it  certain  distinguishing  peculiarities. 
It  is,  in  his  view,  the  perfect  law,  the  W'/AO?  re'Aao?,  and  the  z^o/^o? 
•n}?  €\ev0€pla<?.  James  elsewhere  uses  the  word  Te\6io?  in  the 
province  of  morality  (i.  4,  iii.  2),  applying  it  always  to  something 
entire  and  complete.  Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  in  that, 
through  a  spiritual  and  moral  birth,  it  frees  from  sin  (i.  25). 
This  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  utterance  of  Jesus,  that  the  word 
of  truth  sets  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  that  He,  the  Son, 
as  that  word,  would  set  men  free  (John  viii.  32-36).  Whosoever 
looks  with  desire  into  this  divine  word,  it  will  become  to  him  the 
law  which  will  free  him  from  all  his  natural  disposition  (i.  25), 
from  all  the  ensnaring  power  of  eVtfliyu'at  (cf.  vers.  14,  1 5).  Who 
ever  feels  this  inward  impulse  will  be  a  TTO^T?)?  epyov  (i.  25), 
and  it  will  be  to  him  an  internal,  and  no  mere  external,  rule  and 
power,  in  virtue  of  which  he  will  act  willingly  and  without  com 
pulsion  (cf.  Bom.  viii.,  1  Cor.  iii.,  where  this  aspect  of  Christianity 
is  emphatically  developed  by  Baul).  The  Babbis  have  a  saying, 
that  whoever  takes  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  law  is  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  world.  The  way,  however,  in  which  James  fol 
lows  the  words  of  Jesus  renders  it  probable  that  he  had  His 
teaching  in  view.  He  thus  became  conscious  that  God,  who  is 
in  Himself  holy,  who  in  liberal  and  ungrudging  love  is  the  im 
parting  source  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  (i.  5),  morally  begets 
men  to  a  new  life  through  the  word  of  truth,  which  is  no  longer 
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a  dead  letter  as  regards  men,  but  is  internal,  e/^uro?  (i.  21),  and 
by  the  spiritually  creative  power  of  grace  is  changed  into  a 
spiritual  life.  This  conception  of  the  practical  tendency  of  Chris 
tianity  may  find  an  explanation  in  James'  personal  character  and 
course  of  life ;  for  James  was  not  converted  in  the  same  way  as 
Paul,  and  had  not  suddenly  turned  with  all  the  fire  of  his  energy 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  become  a 
pillar  of  the  Church  by  a  continued  development  of  quiet  power ; 
and  in  him  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  covenant  took 
place  perhaps  almost  insensibly,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
mighty  proofs  of  Christ's  efficacy.  This  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
Christianity  has  been  explained  by  Paul,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  point  that  a  freedom  from  the  statutory  laws  of  Mosaism  is 
therein  involved  (Gal.  v.  1  ff,,  iv.  1  ff. ;  Bom.  vii.  1  ff.).  The 
question  now  arises,  whether  James  followed  out  the  idea  to  this 
consequence.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  his  view 
salvation  (i.  21)  is  dependent  on  the  renewal  through  God's  grace 
(i.  18),  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  is  not 
set  forth  by  him  as  the  service  which  is  pure  and  unblemished  in 
the  judgment  of  a  fatherly  God,  and  consequently  well-pleasing  to 
Him ;  but  the  service  which  He  commands  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  love  and  of  inward  purity  (i.  27),  which  keeps  itself  un 
spotted  from  the  world.  He  therefore  describes  the  law  of  love, 
of  love  of  one's  neighbour,  as  the  royal  law  (ii.  8),  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Jesus  (Matt,  xxii.)  answered  the  question  as  to 
the  greatest  commandment.  Thus  he  certainly  did  not  consider 
the  statutory  law  of  Moses  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  nor  is 
there  any  sign  whatever  that  he  required  his  readers  to  observe 
it.  But,  whether  his  teaching  went  so  far  as  to  imply  in  this 
e\6vOepLct  a  freedom  from  any  obligation  as  regards  the  ceremonial 
element  of  the  law  of  Moses,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty,  taking 
into  consideration  both  his  idea  of  eXevOepla  and  also  the  fact 
that  he  nowhere  mentions  the  statutory  law.  It  might,  of  course, 
have  been  the  case  that  his  readers  wrere  already  zealous  in  fol 
lowing  the  law,  and  that  James  intended,  by  his  silence  on  the 
point,  merely  to  lead  them  to  recognise  that  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  piety  consisted  in  a  deeper  morality,  and  not  in  this 
external  observance  (i.  26  f.).  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  cer 
tain  that  James  by  no  means  looked  upon  the  observance  of  the 
statutory  law  as  essential  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
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he  must  have  spoken  of  it,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  large 
number  of  Pauline  Christians  with  whom  the  Jewish  Christians 
came  in  contact ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  say  that  the  observance  of  the  general  moral  law  was  not 
sufficient,  instead  of  merely  reminding  his  readers  of  the  moral 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  (ii.  10  f.).  But  still  it  remains 
an  open  question,  whether  he  did  not  look  upon  the  continuous 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  usages  as  an  obligation  laid  on  the 
Jewish  Christians,  not,  indeed,  as  a  condition  for  salvation,  but  as 
a  means  of  showing  their  alliance  with  the  people  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  of  alluring  them  to  faith  in  Jesus.  Quite  in  har 
mony  with  the  above  are  the  accounts  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  James  is  re 
presented  as  not  desiring  to  subject  the  Gentile  Christians  to 
circumcision,  but  as,  perhaps,  expecting  that  the  Jewish  converts 
should  observe  the  law.  According  to  this,  the  same  moral 
freedom  was,  of  course,  to  be  planted  in  the  sinner  by  the  word  of 
truth ;  by  means  of  which  freedom  the  sinner  not  only  henceforth 
fulfils  the  divine  will,  but  has  no  obligation  laid  on  him  to  observe 
the  statutory  law  as  necessary  to  his  salvation,  although  he  may 
obey  it  from  motives  of  piety  and  loyalty.  James  would  have 
pronounced  this  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  same 
sense  as  Paul  might  accommodate  himself  to  the  observance  of 
the  law. 

This  view  of  objective  Christianity  agrees  entirely  with  that  of 
the  subjective  side  taken  in  this  epistle.  If  salvation  depends 
on  faith  which  manifests  itself  in  action,  Christianity  must  be  a 
power  directing  this  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Christi 
anity  is  a  law,  its  operation  must  be  the  activity  of  faith. 
Christianity  is  called  a  law  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  will  only  mention  the  ei>To\rj  (1  John  ii.  7,  8,  iii.  22—24), 
and  the  VO/JLOS  TrtWeeo?  (Eom.  iii.  2  7),  and  the  VO/JLOS  rov  Trveu/jLaros 
•7-779  £&>>}?  ev  XpiaTw  'Irjaov  (Eom.  viii.  2) ;  but  this  idea  is  not 
placed  in  the  foreground  as  by  James. 

James  also  shapes  his  idea  of  God  principally  in  its  practical 
aspect.  In  his  view,  God  is  not  only  tlu  Lord, — a  conception 
which  includes  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Deity  and  the 
perfect  dependence  of  man, — but  he  also  specially  displays  His 
moral  attributes,  partly  as  inherent,  as  the  absolutely  Holy  One, 
partly  as  transitive,  as  the  God  imparting  Himself  in  absolute 
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love.  He  is  the  one  Lawgiver,  not  merely  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  also  in  Christianity ;  and  also  the  one  Judge ;  for  He  not  only 
lays  down  a  rule  of  conduct,  but  also  Himself  administers  this 
rule.  He  it  is,  too,  who  is  able  not  only  to  destroy,  but  also  to 
deliver  and  save  (iv.  12,  i.  21);  for  He  is  both  God  and  Father 
(i.  27),  the  fatherly-minded  Creator,  in  whose  image  man  is  made 
(iii.  9).  He  is  "very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy"  (v.  11),  and 
is  in  Himself  holy  and  unchangeably  good.  In  Him  there  is  no 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  (i.  17),  and  from  Him  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  proceeds.  He  "cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man  "  (i.  1 3),  but  stands  opposed, 
indeed,  to  all  sin.  He  is  specially  represented  as  begetting 
Christians  with  the  word  of  truth  as  first-fruits  of  His  creatures 
(i.  18),  and  choosing  them,  not  only  to  be  rich  in  faith,  but  also 
to  receive  the  kingdom  and  crown  of  life  (ii.  5,  i.  12).  This 
practical  idea  of  God  corresponds  exactly  with  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
author  turning  his  attention  more  to  works,  the  realization  of 
the  moral  rule,  than  to  faith,  the  principle  of  moral  conduct,  will 
naturally  explain  the  predilection  shown  in  this  epistle  for 
applying  the  idea  of  the  law  to  Christianity,  and  that  of  the 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  to  God.  But  as  James  adopts  this  mode  of 
defining  the  idea  of  God,  it  may  appear  strange  that  his  epistle 
does  not  specially  set  forth  the  bringing  about  of  God's  communi 
cation  of  Himself  through  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
readily  seen  how  indispensable  the  person  of  Christ  is  in  our 
epistle,  and  how  highly  it  is  placed  by  the  author.  It  must  be 
Christ  who  effects  the  new  birth  through  the  word  of  truth ;  but 
how  this  is  effected  is  not  clearly  stated.  And  even  the  opera 
tion  of  this  engendering  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
expressly  mentioned.  We  only  notice  that  those  are  to  be  con 
sidered  as  Christians  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  (iv.  5  ; 
cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-11). 

The  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  therefore 
treated  by  James  only  as  an  hypothesis  on  which  he  himself 
affords  no  developed  teaching,  and  from  which  he  but  seldom 
derives  any  practical  motives.  Thus  the  dogmatical  development 
is  thrown  into  the  background  as  compared  with  the  practical. 

The  motives  for  his  exhortations  which  are  chosen  by  James, 
are  of  a  specially  Christian  character.  Thus  he  derives  them  from 
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Christ  and  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  Whoever  believes  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  must  love  all  the  brethren  equally  for 
Christ's  sake.  In  the  midst  of  partiality  and  respect  for  persons 
this  faith  cannot  be  really  possessed.  On  the  closely  impending 
appearance  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  (v.  7—9)  James  grounds  his 
exhortation  that  Christians  should  be  patient,  and  in  this  wait 
ing  hope  should  stablish  themselves,  and  not  to  grudge  one 
against  another.  Whether  the  words  TO  reXo?  Kvpi'ov  (v.  11) 
refer  to  Christ  is  doubtful.  He  also  derives  his  motives  from 
the  Christian  salvation.  Thus  he  appeals  to  everlasting  salvation 
and  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  as  promised  for  the  future 
(i.  12,  ii.  5).  But,  even  setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  future, 
he  grounds  his  motives  on  the  high  dignity  of  Christians,  in  order 
both  to  fortify  believers  under  affliction  (i.  9),  and  also  to  move 
them  to  love  towards  poor  brethren  (ii.  5).  He  also  appeals  to 
the  SiKaioavvrj  and  its  requisite  condition  (i.  20,  iii.  18)  ;  and,  as 
regards  objective  Christianity,  we  know  that  he  takes  it  as  a  law 
of  liberty,  and  founds  special  exhortations  thereon.  From  all  this, 
we  may  gather  that  James  entertained  the  ideas  which  were 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  although  he  does  not  widely  develope 
them.  They  lie  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness,  and  all  that 
is  wanting  is  their  express  and  detailed  statement.  In  other 
places,  however,  and,  indeed,  exactly  where  James  goes  into 
wider  explanations,  he  derives  his  motives  from  general  religious 
and  moral  ideas,  such  as  were  entertained  under  the  Old  Testa 
ment  dispensation.  Thus  he  takes  as  motives  the  physical 
dependence  of  man  on  God  (iv.  13  f.),  God  as  Judge  (iv.  12), 
and  the  impending  judgment  (v.  1— 6)  ;  also  the  true  idea  of  the 
worship  of  God  (i.  27),  the  Old  Testament  command  of  love  to 
one's  neighbour  (ii.  8),  the  innate  nature  of  man  as  in  the  image 
of  God  (iii.  9),  and  the  nature  of  the  irrational  creation  (iii.  3, 
11,  12).  From  the  Old  Testament,  also,  as  instances  of  patience, 
he  takes  the  prophets  and  Job  (v.  10),  and  Elias  as  an  instance 
of  effectual  prayer  (v.  1 7). 

§  58.   TJie  Teaching  of  James — Particular  Doctrines. 

The  teaching  of  James  as  to  sin  is  distinguished  by  its  deep 
earnestness,  just  as  might  be  expected  from  the  practical  tendency 
of  his  epistle. 

In  his  view,  sin  is  individual  in  woiidliness  and  opposition  to 
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God  (iv.  4,  5).  Sin — that  which  is  to  be  abhorred  in  man — is 
ej(6pa  TOV  @eov,  and  exists  wherever  there  is  love  to  the  world. 
It  forms,  therefore,  a  positive  contrariety  to  God,  and  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  God  as  the  absolutely  good.  This 
hostility  to  God  and  worldliness  is  sin,  and  may  exist  either  as 
a  desire  or  in  overt  action.  The  desires  which  strive  in  men 
inwardly,  either  against  one  another,  or  with  the  better  emotions 
of  the  mind,  which  partly  originate  and  partly  find  their  instru 
ments  in  man's  members  (iv.  1,3;  cf.  Eom.  vii.  23,  vi.  13),  and 
from  the  inward  contest  of  which  the  inclination  to  conflict  and 
quarrelling  is  outwardly  shown  (iv.  1), — these  are  desires  in  which 
a  pleasure  is  taken,  being  assented  to,  nourished,  and  cherished 
by  the  human  will,  and  are  already  so  far  actual  sin.  They 
annihilate  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  are  based  upon  an 
inward  enmity  towards  God  (iv.  4).  So  long  as  man  seeks  to 
combine  the  love  of  the  world  with  that  of  God,  nothing  but 
enmity  to  God  will  be  attained  to ;  and  from  these  desires 
proceed  sinful  actions,  as  well  as  sinful  omissions  (iv.  1 7).  These 
ifioval  are  therefore  distinguished  from  the  eVt0u/aa  (i.  15),  which 
appears  only  as  a  tempter  from  which  sin  proceeds,  but  is  not 
yet  in  itself  sin.  Sin  has  its  origin  in  man  himself :  God  tempts 
not  to  evil.  And  for  this  idea  James  appeals,  not  only  to  the 
holiness  of  God,  but  also  to  the  psychological  origin  of  sin.  The 
activity  of  the  free  will  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  an 
act  of  generation.  Sin  is  the  mutual  production  of  the  alluring 
desire  and  the  assenting  will.  James'  doctrine  of  the  individual 
man  being  the  free  causality  of  sin,  is  a  correct  expression  of  the 
moral  consciousness  in  man,  and  must  be  combined  with  the 
relation  of  dependence  in  which,  in  some  respect,  even  sin 
stands  towards  God.  The  New  Testament,  so  far,  agrees  with 
James'  theory,  as  in  the  former  the  personal  guilt  of  the 
sinner  is  everywhere  acknowledged  and  prominently  set  forth. 
But  it  is,  also,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  acknow 
ledged  (Eom.  ix.  17-19)  that  sin  is  dependent  on  God, — that  is, 
it  is  included  in  His  counsel  and  plan  for  the  world ;  and  that 
sin  is  common  to  the  whole  of  mankind  is  clearly  shown  by  Paul 
(Eom.  v.  1 2  ff.).  The  more  forcibly  this  aspect  of  sin  is  premised 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  more  important  is  it 
that  James  has  so  prominently  displayed  the  other.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  section  where  James  does 
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this  (i.  13—15),  aftapTia  is  actual  sin,  and  he  speaks  of  no  other 
sin.  All  this  is  fully  consistent  with  the  character  of  James' 
teaching.  Looking  as  he  does  upon  Christianity  as  the  law  of 
liberty,  sin  is,  in  his  view,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  conse 
quently  actual  sin.  Understanding  and  acknowledging  the  Chris 
tian  life  as  a  practical  matter,  sin  is  to  him  also  of  a  practical 
nature.  Faith  justifies  when  it  is  perfected  in  works,  and  sin  is 
first  produced  when  the  eindvfjiia  fructifies,  and  inwardly  or 
outwardly  is  consummated.  James  does  not  here  go  hack  to 
the  principle,  but  looks  upon  sin  as  the  actual  transgression  of 
the  perfect  law.  He  does  not,  however,  say  that  the  IBla 
eTTiOv/jLia  (i.  14)  is  something  entirely  without  guilt:  it  draws 
and  allures  the  will.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  appears  to 
him  as  a  tempting  serpent,  although  he  does  not  so  express  it. 
How  deeply  men,  in  James'  view,  are  entangled  in  sin,  and  how 
closely  he  approaches  the  idea  of  evil  propensity,  is  clearly  evident 
from  his  statement  that  men  are  in  need  of  redemption  (i.  21, 
ii.  14,  v.  20),  and  that  they  must  be  born  again  through  the 
word  of  truth,  so  as  to  belong  to  the  first-fruits  of  God's  creatures 
(i.  18),  although  originally  created  in  God's  image  (iii.  9),  from 
which  original  condition,  even  in  man's  present  state,  a  certain 
peculiar  dignity  accrues. 

Another  point  in  his  teaching  as  to  sin  is,  that  it  brings  ivitli  it 
death  or  ruin  (i.  15,  v.  20).  ©amro?  is.  the  evil  which  is  gene 
rally  united  with  sin,  bodily  death  being  included  in  the  idea. 
This  is  understood  by  James  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  only  the 
consequence  of  actual  sin  (i.  15).  This  ruin  is  connected  with 
the  guilt  which  accompanies  every  sin ;  and  each  individual  sin 
makes  a  man  guilty  as  regards  the  whole  law  (ii.  10).  The  idea 
of  guilt  is  necessarily  followed  by  that  of  judgment  (ii.  12,  13, 
iv.  12,  v.  12),  which  James  so  forcibly  sets  forth  and  unites  with 
Christ's  irapovcria  (v.  9).  It  is  the  law  by  which  judgment  is 
brought  about  (ii.  1 2) ;  the  one  Lawgiver  is  also  the  one  Judge 
(iv.  12) ;  and  the  sins  of  men  cry  to  God,  i.e.  they  provoke  God's 
judgment.  Christ  being  considered  as  the  Judge,  throws  a  re 
markable  light,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  author's  idea  of  the  per 
son  of  Christ,  which  he  thus  cannot  but  regard  as  in  the  closest 
union  with  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  on  his  teaching  as  to  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  which  is  identical  with  the  redeeming  word 
of  truth  springing  from  Christ.  Christ,  therefore,  is  to  be  looked 
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upon  also  as  the  giver  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  so  far  as  He 
is  regarded  in  unity  with  God. 

The  idea  of  the  common  participation  in  sin  is  not,  indeed,  un 
folded  by  James ;  but  he  warns  the  whole  body  of  his  readers 
against  sin,  and  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  "in  many 
things  we  offend  all "  (iii.  2).  Individuals,  too,  are  exhorted  to 
confess  their  sins  one  to  another,  and  mutually  to  pray  for  one 
another  (v.  16).  This  presupposes  that,  as  the  helping  out  of 
sin  is  an  action  common  to  all,  so  also  the  falling  into  sin,  and 
the  progress  in  it,  by  mutual  temptation,  seduction,  and  aggrava 
tion,  is  a  guilt  participated  in  by  all.  That  James  really  assumed 
this,  is  shown  by  his  warning  against  sins  of  the  tongue  (iii  2  ff.). 
The  idea  of  the  KOO-JAOS  (iii.  6,  i.  27,  iv.  4,  ii.  5)  includes  the 
common  participation  in  sin.  Tor,  as  nature  attains  to  any  moral 
relation  only  through  its  connection  with  the  world  of  men,  this 
Koa-fjios  must  be  looked  upon  as  representing  mankind  as  standing 
in  hostile  contrariety  to  God.  But  it  is  not  in  mankind  only 
that  James  recognises  sin,  but  in  the  Sta/SoXo?  also  (iv.  7),  and  in 
the  ^aifjiovia  (ii.  19),  who  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  God, 
but  manifest  their  alienation  from  God  by  trembling  at  Him. 
The  devil  is  also  represented  here  as  tempting  man  to  sin ;  for 
men  are  required  to  resist  him  (iv.  7).  All  resistance  to  the 
devil  is  made  conditional  on  imreserved  submission  to  God,  who 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble  (iv.  6). 

The  transition  from  sin  to  a  state  of  salvation  is  but  briefly 
touched  upon  in  this  epistle.  "When  the  sinner,  in  the  fyiKia  rou 
Koo-fjiov,  has  become  an  e'^po?  rov  Scot  (iv.  4),  he  cannot  attain 
to  salvation,  except  by  turning  to  the  directly  opposite  principle 
to  that  he  has  hitherto  paid  allegiance  to.  This  is  the  einarpo^ri, 
in  which  even  a  fellow-man  can  assist  (v.  20).  The  man  must 
€7TL(TTpe(f>ea6a(,  e/c  Tr\dvr)<$  6&ov  avrov  (ver.  19),  and  receive  from 
God  meekly,  and  without  opposition,  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 
able  to  save  his  soul  (i.  21).  This  conversion  is  a  self-humilia 
tion  before  God  (iv.  6  f.),  a  drawing  nigh  to  God  (ver.  8),  so  that 
the  hands  of  the  sinner  are  cleansed,  and  the  heart  which  for 
merly  belonged  to  the  world,  or  was  divided  between  the  world 
and  God,  becomes  purified.  This,  however,  takes  for  granted 
that  man  feels  himself  miserable ;  and  this  consciousness  of  the 
personal  misery  of  sin  will  then  be  accompanied  with  mourning 
and  heaviness  (ver.  9).  This  self-humiliation  is  the  condition 
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requisite  for  the  exaltation  proceeding  from  God's  grace  (ver.  10). 
Although  James  looks  upon  his  readers  as  Christians,  he  requires 
this  penitence  from  them ;  for  among  them  he  supposes  an  entire 
class  living  in  worldly  lusts  and  arrogance,  and  in  enmity  towards 
their  God  (iv.  4). 

In  James'  teaching  as  to  salvation,  we    shall  distinguish    its 
general  nature,  and  the  side  which  he  specially  sets  forth. 

The  general  idea  of  salvation  is  understood  by  James,  in  har 
mony  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  both  negatively  as 
redemption,  and  positively  as  new  life.      In  the  first  place,  it  ap 
pears  negatively  as    redemption  (ii.  14),  and,  indeed,  a-Surai  ras 
T^u^a?  etc  OavaTov  (i.   21,  v.  20).     Therein  is  contained,  (1)   the 
forgiveness  of  sins   (v.  15,  20);   (2)  conversion  from  sin  (v.  19), 
or,  laying  aside  all  moral  impurity  (i.  21);  and,  (3)  the  deliver 
ance  from  the  judgment  of  God  (ii.  13  f.).     The  positive  idea  of 
salvation  is  comprehended  by  James  in  that  of  spiritual  exaltation 
(i.  9).     This  is  a  work  of  the  Lord.     Objectively  considered,  it  is 
%a/Dt?  (iv.   6),  and  includes  the  new  birth  proceeding  from  God 
(i.    18).     It  might  appear  strange  that    this  new  birth  is  not 
specially  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  but  it 
is,  in  fact,  expressly  described  as  an  act  of  God,  and  it  was  of 
practical  moment  that  the  intervention  of  the  word  of  truth  should 
be- prominently  set  forth.      It  might  further  appear  that,  accord 
ing  to  this  epistle,  man  had  to  make  the  commencement  in  this 
spiritual  process  of  the  new  birth :  'Eyylcrare  TW  &ew  /col  eyyiel 
vfilv  (iv.    8).      But  God,  from  whom  every  good  gift  springs,  is 
He  from  whom  the  word  of  truth  comes.      God  calls  through  the 
word ;  and  those  who  are  called  accept  it,  and  thus  experience 
His  liberating  and  redeeming  power.     Now,  this  word  must  cer 
tainly  be  received ;  and  we  must  so  far  draw  nigh  to  God,  in  order 
to   experience   the  benefits   of  the   divine   word.      The  new  life 
which  is  commenced  in  this  birth  is  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
completing  itself  in  works,  as  a  life  which  is  pure  and  opposed  to 
all  selfishness  and  love  of  the  world.     Whoever  has  this  life  is 
justified  before  God  (ii.  21-25),  and  this  justification  is  an  im 
putation  of  righteousness  (ver.  23),  since  a  new  life  succeeds  the 
old  life  of  sin,  not  by  the  work  or  deserving  of  man,  but  as  God's 
gift.     He  who  is  thus  justified  is  even  in  this  world  "  blessed  in 
his  deed"  (i.  25),  especially  in  the  patient  endurance  of  tempta 
tion  (i.  12).     All  earthly  lowliness  vanishes  before  this  spiritual 
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exaltation  (i.  9),  all  poverty  before  this  spiritual  wealth  (ii.  5). 
But  this  salvation  goes  far  "beyond  the  present  world,  and,  in  the 
future,  receives  full  consummation  as  &rj  in  the  widest  sense  (i. 
12),  which  is  at  once  life,  and  a  crown  of  honour,  and  a  glorious 
reward ;  it  is  also  a  /Baai^ela  (ii.  5  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  9  ;  Kom.  viii. 
17;  Gal.  iv.  7).  We  may  assume,  perhaps,  that  this  fiaaiXela, 
which  God  has  promised  to  those  who  love  Him,  and  have  thus 
proved  their  faith,  is  intended  by  James  to  be  connected  with  the 
Lord's  irapovoria,  since  both  in  ch.  v.  7,  and  also  in  i.  12,  he  is 
exhorting  to  patience. 

From  the  fundamental  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  epistle, 
we  may  readily  perceive  which  aspect  of  salvation  James  had 
chiefly  in  view,  viz.  a  state  of  salvation  as  practical,  energetic 
Christian  life.  He  devotes  his  epistle  to  the  exposition  of  this 
side  of  the  question.  His  sole  reason  for  this  certainly  was  not 
because  he  considered  it  the  most  important,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  his  readers'  necessities.  He  represents  the  Christian  life,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  service  of  God ; 
on  the  other,  as  wisdom.  The  Christian  life  is  fulfilment  of  the 
law  (ii.  1 0),  namely,  the  performance  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty 
(i.  22-25),  just  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  same  (ii.  9,  11). 
In  harmony  with  this,  genuine  faith  is  made  perfect  in  works 
(ii.  22).  This  doing  the  divine  work  is  the  true  service  of  God 
(i.  2  6  f.),  which  consists  partly  in  keeping  oneself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  partly  in  fulfilling  the  law,  and  especially  the 
" royal  law"  of  love  (ii.  8),  disinterestedly  and  impartially  (ii. 
2  ff.).  Any  merely  external  service  of  God,  which  is  not  united 
with  a  complete  observance  of  the  law  and  strict  moral  self-com 
mand,  and  is  not  proved  by  a  practical  exercise  of  brotherly  love 
and  unspotted  purity  from  the  world,  is  nothing  but  self-deceit 
(i.  26).  In  both  respects,  the  Christian  life  is  SiKaioavvri,  which 
is  chiefly  understood  as  a  Christian  shaping  of  our  social  relations, 
— a  man  becoming  righteous  by  works  of  faith  (ii.  24,  21).  The 
other  aspect  of  the  Christian  life  is  wisdom  (i.  5,  iii.  13—17),  as 
a  gift  of  God  which  conies  from  above,  and  therefore  presupposes 
and  has  in  itself  moral  purity,  and,  especially  in  relation  to  fellow- 
men,  is  exhibited  by  all  the  social  virtues.  From  James  repre 
senting  the  practical  Christian  life  in  these  two  chief  aspects,  it 
might  appear  that  he  only  taught  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
piety ;  but  in  truth  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  we 
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must  note  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  wisdom  are  set  forth 
by  James   in  the  very  purest  shape.      The  wisdom  which  he 
speaks  of  is  neither  an  earthly  and  merely  intellectual,  nor   a 
selfish  wisdom,  but  a  heavenly,  and  in  itself  pure  (iii.  1 7),  beino- 
a  fruit  of  faith  (i.  5  f).     And  in  representing  the   Christian  life 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  law,  as  he  understands  it,  is  not 
a  multitude   of  commands   and  prohibitions,  but  a  living   unity 
(ii.  10-12),  depending  on  the  unity  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
(ii.   11,  iv.  12).     Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is   nothing  but 
a  living  obedience  to  God  and  to  His  holy  will  (i.  13,  17);  and 
all  the  moral  requirements  which  are  laid  down  as   necessary  for 
man's  salvation  are  summed  up  in  love  to  God  (i.  12,  ii.  5).     All 
this  is  certainly  common  to  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  vi.  5  ;  Lev. 
xix.  1 8)  ;  but  it  is  also  the  spiritual  kernel  of  the  law,  the  spi 
ritual  climax   of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the 
Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xxii.  34-40),  which  James  has  propounded. 
The  idea  of  God's  service  is  in  a  similar  position  (cf.  Mic.   vi. 
6-8  ;  Jer.  vii.  21  ;  Isa.  i.  10-17  ;  Matt.  v.  23  f.,  xv.  3-9).     But 
James  goes  further  than  the  Old  Testament,  in  representing  the 
whole  Christian  life  as  bound  up  with  faith,  and  as  something 
perfect  proceeding  from  faith, — a  new  life  proceeding  from  God  (1 
18,  21).     The  whole  Christian  life  is  here  set  forth  as  God's  pro 
duction,  brought  about  by  the  word  of  truth,  consequently  through 
the  gospel.     By  this,  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  will  of  God,  men 
are  newly  begotten  as  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.     As  the  Old 
Testament  nation  was  the  first-born  of  God,  so  now  Christians  have 
attained  to  this  dignity.     Doubtless,  in  the  Old  Testament,  too, 
intimations  were  given  of  a  new  man  and  a  new  heart ;  but  what 
was  then  a  promise,  this  is  now  recognised  by  James  as  fulfilled. 
In  his  view,  all  righteousness  is  before  God  an  imputation  of  the 
same  (ii.  23),  and  has  its  warranty  only  in  God's  judgment  and 
approbation,  but  is  thus  accepted  by  Him  even  when  not  devoid  of 
error  and  sin  (iii.  2,  v.  15).     From  an  open  and  willing  compre 
hension  of  the  word,  united  with  self-knowledge,  as  of  a  man  be 
holding  his  face  in  the  mirror  of  this  word,  proceeds  a  continuous 
course  of  action.     But  this  action  comes  from  faith,  and  the  com 
prehension  of  the  word  takes  place  in  faith.     The  essential  portion 
of  this  word  is  therefore  Christ,  as  the  subject  of  this  faith.     The 
development  of  Christian  life  resting,  then,  on  this  foundation,  the 
decided  character,  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  moral  life,  stand  out 
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prominently  as   the  love  of  God  in  absolute  contrariety  to  the 
world  (iv.  4,  8).      Christian  morality  is  acknowledged  in  all  its 
unconditional  character.     It  claims  the  whole  man,  and  all  his 
commissions  and  omissions,  that  all  in  him  should  be  in  har 
mony  with  the  inner  principle  (iii.  11  f.,  i.  4).     As  the  negative 
side  of  the  moral  life,  we  have  the  denial  of  self  and  of  the  world 
(i.  27),  of  wrath  (ver.  19),  of  bitter  envy  and  strife  (iii.  16),  and 
of  inward  selfish  lusts  (iv.  1-3).     From  all  these  must  Christians 
keep  themselves,  as  well  as  from  unbridled  talking  (iii.  1-10), 
and  from  language  which  loses  sight  of  reverence  and  religious 
dependence   (iv.  14  f.) ;  also  from  all   unbrotherly  censuring  (iv. 
1 1  f.),  and  all  dealings  with  the  lusts  of  the  world  and  injustice 
(v.  1-6,  iv.  1-3).     Opposed  to  this  stands  the  positive  side,  the 
perfection  of  humility,  partly  general,  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  on  the  almighty  God  (iv.  13-15),  and  partly  as  self- 
humiliation  before  the  Lord  as  sinners  (iv.  8-1 0) ;  added  to  this, 
meekness  (iii.  13),  a  yielding  temper,  gentleness,  and  peaceable- 
ness  (ver.  27);  also  impartial  love,  especially  towards  the  lowly 
(i.  27,  ii.  1,  3),  and  patience  (v.   10  f,  i.  12).     The  life  of  the 
Christian  community,  which  is  specially  considered,  is  founded  in 
the  impartial  love  which  springs  from  faith,  and  is  openly  mani 
fested  towards  others.     James  mentions  the  assemblies  of  Christians 
by  the  name   of  0-1^70)777  (ii.  2  ;  cf.  Heb.  x.   25),  and  always 
speaks  of  brethren  even  where  he  is  not  addressing  his  readers. 
This  brotherly  fellowship  has  a  certain  organization:  there  are 
elders  of  the  eK/cXycrLa  (v.  14).     In  this  social  life  James  pre 
supposes  prayer,  which  is,  in  his  view,  generally  essential    to 
Christian  life  (i.  5-8,  iv.  2,  3),  and  is  the  direct  expression  of 
faith  as   a  confident,  undoubting  asking  (i.  6  f).     This  prayer 
was,  moreover,  to  be  used  in  the  community  as  an  intercession,  as 
for  the  sick,  to  whom  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  to  be  called. 
Bodily  deliverance  and  recovery  are  promised  as  the  result  of 
believing  prayer  and  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
in  close  connection  with  which  follows  the  forgiveness  of  any 
special  sins  which  may  have   stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
state  of  sickness  (v.   14  f.;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  30).     For  this  reason, 
the  intercessory  prayer  is  to   be   combined  with  a  mutual  con 
fession  of  sins  (ver.  16).     James  also  appeals  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  earnest  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  as  shown  in  the  instance 
of  the  prophet  Elias  (ver.  1 7  f.).     Among  the  moral  points  upon 
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which  James  lays  special  stress,  is  the  warning  against  an  oath 
(v.  12).  James  requires  entire  abstinence  from  oaths  generally 
without  any  limitation,  and  thus  keeps  to  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
He  forbids  them  as  something  which  may  expose  men  to  con 
demnation,  and  demands  that  the  simple  statement  should  be  the 
pure  truth.  Thus  an  oath  is  unnecessary  when  a  Christian  has 
to  do  only  with  his  fellows. 

§  59.    The  Teaching  of  James  —  The  Character  of  his  System. 

According  to  James,  Christianity  is  principally  an  energetic 
moral  life,  which  has  its  principle  in  the  word  of  truth,  by 
which  the  Christian  is  newly  begotten  by  God.  In  this  point, 
and  in  the  relation  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  is  decidedly  acknowledged.  But,  as  the  mode  in 
which  this  salvation  is  founded  on  and  brought  about  by  Christ 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  further  developed  in  his  epistle, 
his  representation  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  ideas 
which  are  common  both  to  the  later  and  the  old  covenant 
Added  to  this,  the  author  represents  the  word  of  truth,  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  liberating  power,  as  a  law,  with  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  paraUel  between  the  two  covenants.  If  this  pecu 
liarity  be  not  duly  considered,  James'  teaching  certainly  appears 
very  deficient.  Thus  it  has  been  said  in  modern  days,  that 
James'  Christianity  is  nothing  but  an  improved  law,  with  the 
addition  of  the  command  of  love,  the  prohibition  from  an  oath, 
etc.,  united  with  the  promise  of  salvation,  but  that  the  chief 
contents  of  the  Mosaical  law  were  still  required  (cf.  Kostlin's 
Johanneischen  Lehrbegriff).  But  James'  idea  of  the  i/o/*o?  TeXeio? 
is  far  from  being  thus  exhausted.  It  also  involves  that  all  that 
he  enjoins  is  attained  to  in  man  by  the  new  birth  through  the 
word  of  truth  :  whereby  it  is  this  word  which  saves  the  soul  ;  it 
is  the  law  of  liberty  which  sets  free.  Prophecy  shows  that  man 
needed  this,  and  that  it  was  to  be  expected  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26  f.  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  James  recognised 
this,  and  laid  such  stress  upon  it,  that  he  makes  the  whole  life 
of  the  Christian  dependent  upon  it  (ii.  10-12).  We  may  judge 
from  this  how  little  right  we  have  to  look  upon  the  epistle  as 
simply  an  Ebionite  production,  or  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  an 
Ebionite  tendency,  purposely  accommodating  itself  outwardly 
only  to  the  Pauline  doctrines.  The  view  that  works  and  faith 
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are  merely  placed  side  by  side  is  not  a  just  one.  We  have,  we 
trust,  succeeded  in  showing  the  organic  unity  of  the  two  ideas, 
and  this  is  the  best  answer  to  such  criticisms.  Undoubtedly 
James  has  not  enlarged  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ; 
but  we  must  take  into  account  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  conceptions  of  salvation,  which 
mutually  supplement  one  another.  From  the  subjective  we 
must  infer  the  objective  side ;  and  from  the  teaching  as  to  sal 
vation,  that  of  the  person  of  Christ.  James'  recognition,  that 
salvation  was  a  .new  life  coming  from  God,  and  brought  about 
by  the  Christian  word  of  truth,  involves  the  conclusion  that  he 
looked  upon  Christ  as  something  greater  than  the  noblest  in 
struments  in  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  Elias  was  usually 
ranked  second  only  to  Moses  ;  but  James  speaks  of  him  as  of 
a  man  like  ourselves.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  he  calls  the  Lord 
of  glory,  and  in  i.  1  names  Him  in  the  same  breath  with  God. 
Although  in  God  he  recognises  the  one  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  he 
nevertheless  represents  Christ  as  the  Judge  whose  Trapovala  is 
close  at  hand.  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  v.  6,  in  the  "just 
one  "  Christ  is  intended  to  be  meant ;  but,  from  the  context,  it  is 
the  injury  of  poor  Christians  which  is  referred  to.  As  James 
represents  salvation  as  a  new  life,  he  must,  at  all  events,  have 
regarded  in  Christ  something  essentially  new,  and  have  looked 
upon  Him  as  the  intervener  to  convey  this  divine  power  to  men. 
But  the  point  which  is  not  at  all  brought  forward  is  the  atoning 
function  of  the  Eedeemer.  This  fact,  however,  bears  a  certain 
connection  with  the  practical  standpoint  of  our  epistle. 

This  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine  is  intelligible,  in  the  first 
place,  looking  at  the  very  nature  of  Christianity ;  for,  on  one  side, 
it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  covenant,  and  practical  Christian 
life  has  one  element  in  which  it  closely  approaches  the  practical 
piety  of  the  Old  Testament  believers.  But  there  is  this  dis 
tinction,  that  this  life  does  not  take  its  rise  on  legal  ground  as 
such,  but  from  something  to  which  James  gives  an  analogous 
designation — VOJJLO^  reXeto?  rrjs  e\ev6epias.  In  the  New  Testa 
ment,  we  find  representations  of  Christian  life  from  the  lips  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  which  give  great  prominence  to  this  side.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  itself  permissible  ;  and  it  seems  all  the  more 
natural  that  James  should  have  taken  this  view,  if  we  consider 
his  historical  circumstances.  It  was  probable,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  call,  that  this  view,  which  set  forth  the  continuity  of 
Christianity  with  the  old  covenant,  should  be  the  first  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  that  this  should  take  place  in  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  from  the  personal 
history  of  James,  it  was  equally  probable  that  he  should  be 
the  very  man  who  would  propound  this  view.  Probability 
seems  in  favour  of  the  author  of  this  epistle  not  having  been 
an  apostle,  but  a  natural  brother  of  the  Lord.  In  Mark  vi.  3 
four  brothers  of  the  Lord  are  named,  and,  being  mentioned  in 
connection  with  their  mother,  could  not  well  be  merely  cousins. 
These  brethren,  according  to  John  vii.  3-10,  did  not  believe  in 
their  brother  during  His  earthly  life.  They  were  outwardly  very 
near  to  Jesus ;  but  this  outward  nearness  became  a  mental  wall 
of  partition  between  them  and  the  brother  who  was  inwardly  so 
specially  exalted  above  them.  James,  used  from  his  childhood 
to  a  faithful  and  strict  piety,  followed  a  moral  and  religious 
course  peculiar  to  himself.  Doubtless  he  was  often  stirred  up  by 
the  sight  of  the  brother,  who  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a 
wonder,  but  yet  he  failed  to  recognise  that  which  His  mother 
from  the  very  first  saw  in  Him.  Thus  he  developed  into  an 
earnest,  and,  from  an  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  pious 
character,  but,  in  the  first  place,  outside  Jesus'  sphere  of  spiritual 
life.  But  the  more  candid  and  honest  his  character,  the  more 
candid  and  honest  was  his  righteousness  ;  and  when,  with  his 
brethren,  by  means  of  Christ's  resurrection,  he  was  led  to  faith 
in  Him  as  the  glorified  Messiah,  the  more  he  held  this  SiKaiovvvr) 
as  the  essential  matter.  Now,  perhaps,  he  experienced  that  in 
this  faith  he  first  became  free,  and  was,  as  it  were,  begotten  of 
G-od,  but  that  it  was  no  rude  contrast  to  his  previous  state,  in 
which,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  he  had  derived  somewhat 
from  the  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  it  seemed  to  him  that 
all  he  had  in  Christ  was  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  perfect 
ing  of  what  he  had  before.  James,  therefore,  forms  that  middle 
term  between  the  apostolic  circle  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
we  have  described  as  so  providential  in  its  character.  He  might 
thus  live  in  Jerusalem,  not  only  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  community,  but  also,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
the  law,  as  a  man  highly  esteemed  among  the  Jews  themselves. 
As  a  man  standing  in  this  position,  and  with  a  view  of  making 
peace,  at  a  time  when  Paul  was  in  captivity  or  had  ended  his 
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course,  and  party  hatred  had  begun  to  fire  up  so  vehemently,  he 
felt  called  on  to  interpose  with  an  epistle  of  this  kind,  and  once 
more  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  his  convictions 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  peace.  Especially  was  he  called  on 
now,  in  the  face  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  errors,  the  com 
mencement  of  which  we  find  described  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which,  however,  had  now  reached  a  far  wider 
development.  Error  appears  already  to  have  taken  that  turn 
which  attributes  to  God  the  origin  of  sin ;  and  degeneracy 
hesitated  not  to  maintain  that  indifference  of  life  was  com 
patible  with  an  outward  confession  of  faith.  But  James  could 
not  have  come  forward  as  he  has  done  in  this  epistle,  if  he  had 
been  an  extreme  party  man;  but,  as  the  pillar  of  the  Church, 
who  (according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians)  held  out  to 
Paul  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  (according  to  the  Acts)  was 
enabled  to  take  a  position  far  above  all  party  feeling,  the  course 
he  adopted  was  fully  open  to  him.  The  fact  that  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  canonicity  of  his  epistle  so  early,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  is  explained,  even  looking  at  the  authority  which 
he  held  in  his  own  sphere,  by  the  opinion  which  led  to  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  apostles,  or  those  works  wrhich  had  been 
subject  to  apostolic  examination,  being  received  into  the  canon. 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  characteristic,  histori 
cally  important,  and  providentially  arranged,  the  position  of 
James  was,  and  how  much  it  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that 
we  possess  this  evangelical  testimony  from  his  hand. 

§60.  Comparison  of  James  System  of  Doctrine  with  the  Gospel  of 
St.  'Matthew. 

The  comparison  of  an  apostolic  didactic  work  of  this  kind  with 
one  of  the  gospels  has  a  twofold  interest.  In  the  first  place,  to 
show  how  the  apostle  connects  his  teaching  with  that  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  derived  from  that  source ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  far  his  doctrines  are  reflected  in  the 
historical  views  of  the  evangelist. 

The  Epistle  of  James  coincides  even  with  John's  Gospel  in  the 
fundamental  view  of  Christianity  as  the  word  of  truth,  which  sets 
free,  and  is  common  to  all  (Jas.  i.  18,  25  ;  John  viii.  31  if.); 
and  this  is  an  element  in  which  he  really  goes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  synoptical  discourses.  There  are  fewer  points  of  coincidence 
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with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  latter  giving  special  prominence 
to  the  historical  matter.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Luke's 
Gospel,  in  which  the  matter  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  Paul's  con 
test  against  the  Judaizing  party ;  although  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  finding  frequent  coincidences  with  James'  Epistle  in  the  copious 
discourses,  especially  those  of  an  ethical  character,  which  this 
gospel  contains.  With  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  James  agrees 
not  only  in  numerous  separate  passages,  which  appear  to  be  but 
the  echo  of  those  discourses  of  Jesus  which  bear  reference  to  the 
moral  life  in  God's  kingdom,  but  also  in  that  great  body  of  pre 
cepts  which  Matthew  gives  as  a  grand  whole  (chs.  v.-vii.),  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  in  its  whole  spirit  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  model  of  James'  Epistle.  James'  fundamental  view 
of  objective  Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  is  based  on 
Matt.  v.  17-19,  the  theme  of  the  whole  discourse,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Both  James  and  Matthew  follow 
out  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  only  so  far  as  it  is  in 
volved  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  As  James  recognises  the 
new  law  as  the  only  essential  one,  without,  however,  entirely 
setting  aside  the  old  law,  so  also,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
we  find  that  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  sense  and  spirit  is  advocated 
which  goes  beyond  its  mere  actual  form,  although  still  preserving 
it.  In  connection  with  the  objective  view  of  Christianity,  we  find 
James'  idea  of  God  the  same  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  the  holy  and  the  perfect  One  (Matt.  v.  48),  the 
Founder  of  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17-19),  the  Judge  who  can  both  save 
and  destroy  (vers.  22-30) ;  as  He  who,  full  of  love,  gives  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  (vers.  45,  vii.  9-11),  especially  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  them  that  ask  Him  (cf.  Luke  xi.  13;  Jas.  i.  1 7  ;  Matt.  vii. 
7-11 ;  Jas.  i.  5-7).  Matthew  and  James  both  specially  designate 
God  as  Father ;  the  former  representing  Christ  as  Him  for  whose 
sake  His  disciples  will  have  to  suffer  (Matt.  v.  11),  as  the  Lord 
(Matt.  vii.  21  f),  and  as  the  Judge  (Matt.  vii.  22  f),  whilst  James 
also  recognises  Him  as  the  Lord  and  Judge.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  presupposes  rather  than  displays  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ; 
and  this  feature,  too,  we  find  in  James'  treatment.  As  regards 
the  fundamental  view  of  subjective  Christianity,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  it  is  brought  before  us  as  Sircaioa-vwr)  Qeov,  as  it 
avails  and  appears  in  God's  sight  (Matt.  vi.  33),  with  which  man 
must  be  filled  from  above  (v.  6),  which,  however,  must  be  better 
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than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (v.  20).  James  likewise 
sets  forth  Christianity  as  righteousness  ;  and,  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  understands  this  righteousness  to  be  a  doing  of  the 
divine  will  (Matt.  vii.  21),  or  of  the  law  (Matt.  v.  19),  in  contrast 
to  the  mere  saying,  "  Lord,  Lord ! "  so  also  James  lays  a  stress 
on  faith  being  perfected  in  works, — for  faith  may  be  recognised 
through  works,  as  a  tree  by  its  fruits  (Matt,  vii  16-20).  And  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  represents  love  to  one's  neighbour  as 
the  essence  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  vii.  12),  so  James 
declares  it  to  be  the  royal  law  (ii.  8).  We  now  have  to  consider 
the  separate  items  of  doctrine  which  are  presented  to  us  both  in 
James'  Epistles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Sin  appears  as  the 
epvd&crOat,  avo^iav,  or  as  actual  sin  (Matt.  vii.  23  ;  cf.  Jas.  i.  15, 
ii.  9).  But  this  actual  sin  is  involved  not  merely  in  the  overt 
act,  but  also  in  thought  and  word  (Matt.  v.  22,  28  ;  Jas.  i  19, 
20,  26,  ch.  iii).  The  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation  is  con 
stituted  by  repentance  as  a  humbling  of  the  heart  before  God,  as 
an  earnest  longing  for  righteousness,  by  which  the  need  of  re 
demption  is  acknowledged  in  all  its  depth,  and  as  an  honest  desire 
for  that  which  is  good  (Matt.  v.  3,  4,  6,  8  ;  Jas.  iv.  8  ft).  The 
aim  and  end  of  the  Christian  is  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  vi. 
33  ;  Jas.  ii.  5).  James'  teaching  as  to  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
Christian  finds  no  complete  model  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(cf.  John  iii.  3)  ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  the 
Lord  says  of  the  children  of  God  (Matt.  v.  9,  45)  and  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  (xiii.  28).  If,  however,  we  go  closely 
into  the  details  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  it  is  surprising  how 
great  a  similarity  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  pervades  the  whole 
of  it.  Among  these  points  of  similarity  (also  coinciding  with 
other  utterances  in  the  Synoptists)  are — the  joy  in  temptation 
(Jas.  i.  2  ;  Matt.  v.  12) ;  prayer  for  wisdom  (Jas.  i  5  ;  Matt.  vii. 
7,  11  ;  Luke  xxi.  14  f.)  ;  God's  liberal  and  loving  giving  (Jas. 
i.  5  ;  Matt.  vii.  11) ;  the  necessity  of  faith  in  prayer  (Jas.  i  6  f. ; 
Matt.  xxi.  22)  ;  the  warning  against  wrath  (Jas.  i.  19  f . ;  Matt. 
v.  22) ;  the  commendation  of  gentleness  (Jas.  i.  21,  iii.  13  ;  Matt. 
v.  4)  ;  the  earnest  injunction  to  be  doers  of  the  divine  word  (Jas. 
122;  Matt.  vii.  24,  26) ;  the  taming  of  the  tongue  (Jas.  i  26  ; 
Matt.  v.  22);  the  utterance,  that  the  poor  are  heirs  of  the  king 
dom  (Jas.  ii.  5  ;  Matt.  v.  3  ;  Luke  vi.  20)  ;  the  royal  law  of  love 
(Jas.  ii.  8 ;  Matt.  vii.  12,  xxii.  36  ff.) ;  mercy  in  connection  with 
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God's  judgment  (Jas.  ii.  13  ;  Matt.  v.  7.  9,  13,  xxv.  34  ff.),  and 
the  judgment  on  the  unmerciful  (Jas.  ii.  13  ;  Matt.  vii.  2)  ;  the 
tree  and  its  fruits  (Jas.  iii.  1 2  ;  Matt.  vii.  1 6) ;  the  importance  of 
peaceableness  (Jas.  iii.  1 8  ;  Matt.  v.  9) ;  a  true  prayer  being  heard 
(expressed  negatively,  Jas.  iv.  3  ;  positively,  Matt.  vii.  8)  ;  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  to  God  (Jas.  iv.  4  ;  Matt.  vi. 
24)  ;  self-humiliation  (Jas.  iv.  6,  10;  Matt,  xxiii.  12,  xviii.  4)  ; 
the  purification  of  the  heart  (Jas.  iv.  8  ;  Matt.  v.  8)  ;  mourning 
for  sin  (Jas.  iv.  9  ;  Matt.  v.  4  ;  Luke  vi.  25) ;  judgment  of  brethren 
(Jas.  iv.  11  f . ;  Matt.  vii.  1  ff.)  ;  dependence  on  God  (Jas.  iv. 
13-16;  Matt.  vi.  25);  the  perishableness  of  earthly  treasures 
(Jas.  v.  2  ff. ;  Matt.  vi.  19  f. ;  Luke  xii.  19  ff.) ;  the  unresisting 
spirit  of  the  righteous  (Jas.  v.  6  ;  Matt.  v.  3  9  ff.) ;  the  expecta 
tion  of  our  Lord's  second  appearing  (Jas.  v.  7— 9  ;  Matt.  vii. 
21-23;  xvi.  27,  chs.  xxiv.  and  xxv.);  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets  (Jas.  v.  10  ;  Matt.  v.  12)  ;  and  the  warning  against 
oaths  (Jas.  v.  12  ;  Matt.  v.  34  ff.).  The  form,  also,  of  James' 
Epistle  bears  an  evident  similarity  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  its  sententious  language  and  figurative  style,  especially  in  the 
abundance  of  images  derived  from  nature  and  mankind.  Not 
withstanding  all  this,  we  would  not  desire  to  place  James'  Epistle 
on  an  equal  level  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  latter, 
both  in  form  and  purport,  testifies  to  its  origin  from  the  Lord  Him 
self.  It  is  more  profound,  more  many-sided  in  its  utterances,  and 
more  perspicacious.  It  is  also  more  comprehensive  in  its  theme. 
But  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  clear  to  every  one  that  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  hearers  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  was  much  with  Him,  might  well  entertain  such 
views  and  employ  such  a  mode  of  statement. 

But  whatever  points  of  alliance  there  may  be  between  James' 
Epistle  and  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  latter  go  far  beyond  the  epistle, 
and  are  not  limited  to  the  elements  of  doctrine.  Matthew  has 
recorded  other  discourses,  from  which  it  is  very  plain  what  part 
of  the  law  was  to  cease  and  vanish  away  owing  to  its  completion 
in  Christ.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  says  nothing  expressly  as 
to  this  ;  for  it  was  requisite  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  positive 
building  of  the  law.  Another  point  disregarded  by  James  is  in 
timated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  alteration  and  defacing 
of  the  law  by  the  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  scribes, 
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which  we  find  decidedly  and  directly  opposed  in  subsequent  dis 
courses.  If  we  consider  the  more  liberal  interpretations  of  the 
law  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  discourses  recorded  by  Matthew, 
also,  that  God's  or  Christ's  kingdom  is  intended  for  all  men  (xxvi. 
13.,  xxviii.  19,  viii.  11),  that  Israel  is  rejected  as  the  theocratic 
nation  (xxi.  43  f.,  viii.  12),  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is 
intimated  (xxiv.  1),  we  may  recognise  that,  although,  according  to 
Matthew's  Gospel,  the  substance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fulfilled, 
the  temporary  and  local  forms  of  its  law  are  abolished.  Fulfilled 
prophecy,  which  is  not  enlarged  upon  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
is  widely  developed  in  the  rest  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  find  many 
passages  in  Matthew  which  refer  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testa 
ment  prophecy  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  evidence 
of  this  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  pervade  the  whole  gospel. 
Added  to  this,  Matthew  possesses  many  historical  and  didactic 
elements  which  tend  to  form  a  copious  Christology ;  and,  as  re 
gards  the  person  of  Christ,  records  all  the  weightiest  facts  which 
form  a  part  of  our  Lord's  Messianic  life,  and  also  the  very  im 
portant  discourses  in  which  Jesus  enlarges  on  the  peculiarity  of 
His  person  (xi.  27,  xxvi.  64,  xxii.  41-45,  xxi.  37).  Other  dis 
courses  refer  to  Christ's  work.  He  is  the  Judge  of  all  nations 
(xxv.  31  ff.,  xvi.  27,  vii.  22  f.),  who  will  return  in  glory  (xxiv. 
19-xxv.  46),  as  king  (xv.  34,  40).  But  He  is  also  the  Eedeemer 
who  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost  (xviii.  11,  ix.  11-14),  and 
He  it  is  who  atones  through  His  blood  (xxvi.  28,)  and  baptizes 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Although  it  is  a  question  how 
far  Matthew  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  events  and 
sayings  which  he  records  in  his  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  written  a  didactic  epistle,  he  would  have  entered 
more  largely  than  James  into  the  Christological  element.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  mere  non-occurrence  of  certain  matter 
in  a  didactic  epistle,  we  are  scarcely  ever  justified  in  inferring 
either  a  want  of  knowledge  or  disapprobation  of  this  matter  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  still  a  great 
similarity  between  the  two  works  in  question.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  causal  connection  between  them ;  for  James  evidently  formed 
his  views  to  some  extent  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
similar  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Both,  too,  have  fundamentally 
one  and  the  same  tendency ;  for,  although  Matthew  enters  so 
copiously  and  profoundly  into  the  whole  Messianic  appearance  of 
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the  Lord,  nevertheless  his  standpoint  is  the  unity  of  Christianity 
and  the  old  covenant,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter.  In  harmony 
with  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  gospel  was  chiefly  intended  for 
Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  comparison  may  thus 
serve  as  a  hint  to  us,  how  little  we  are  justified  in  limiting  this 
tendency  to  the  person  of  James,  although  he  may  appear  as  its 
most  distinguished  representative. 

§  61.   Comparison  of  James'  System  of  Doctrine  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude. 

Looking  at  the  discussions  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  con 
sider  the  result  of  modern  criticism  as  favourable  to  the  genuine- 

O 

ness  of  Jude's  Epistle.  Most  of  those,  in  particular,  who  have 
held  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  be  not  genuine,  have  formed  a 
different  opinion  as  to  that  of  Jude.  The  author  describes  him 
self  as  the  brother  of  James,  doubtless  of  the  best  known  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  name,  therefore  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(Matt.  xiii.  55).  Credner  dates  the  epistle  about  the  year  80, 
when  Simon  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  under  him  heresies 
had  secretly  crept  in  which  were  subsequently  outwardly  de 
veloped  (cf.  Eusebius,  iv.  22  ;  iii.  32).  We  may  judge  from 
Eusebius  (iii.  20)  that  Jude  was  not  living  at  the  time  of 
Domitian.  The  epistle  is  not  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  any 
particular  place,  but  to  all  believers  generally  who  had  remained 
true  and  faithful ;  but  yet  the  author  may  have  sent  it  to  one  or 
more  churches.  After  the  death  of  James,  Jude,  his  younger 
brother,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  in 
the  Church  of  Palestine,  and  had  every  right  to  come  forward 
with  warnings  against  the  heresies  which  were  creeping  in.  The 
heresies  are  pointed  out  in  a  description  which  is  interwoven 
with  the  warning  intimation  of  judgment  which  forms  the  chief 
purport  of  the  epistle.  Their  two  chief  features  are  named  in 
ver.  4,  and  further  enlarged  upon  in  vers.  8-13,  16,  cf.  ver.  18  f. 
They  are  first  described  as  dreamers  defiling  the  flesh,  despising 
dominion,  and  blaspheming  dignities.  In  all  things  open  to  their 
perception  they  corrupt  themselves ;  but  what  they  do  not  know, 
that  they  blaspheme.  We  cannot  well  interpret  Sofat  (ver.  8)  as 
earthly  authorities,  for  OVK  oi^acn  would  then  seem  too  forcible. 
Kef erring  to  ver.  9,  we  must  apply  it  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
invisible  world.  This,  too,  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  abstraction 
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,  —  firstly,  the  //,oz/o?  Sea-Trorrj^  KOL  Kvpios  (ver.  4),  and  then 
the  lower  KvpioTrjTes  of  the  invisible  world.  They  would  acknow 
ledge  nothing  above  themselves,  and  blasphemed  what  others 
reverenced  ;  and  this  bold  egotism  turned  into  gross  carnality. 
Jude  describes  these  degenerate  Christians  most  characteristically 
in  very  forcible  natural  imagery  (vers.  12,  13).  Vers.  16,  18, 
and  19  are  also  characteristic.  WV-^LKOL  completely  describes  the 
coarsely  sensual  libertinism,  which  degenerated  into  a  denial  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  whole  spirit-  world  ;  for,  towards  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age,  this  lawlessness  and  libertinism  made  their  appear 
ance  in  the  grossest  forms,  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  Gnos 
ticism  which  was  then  arising,  and  was  common  ground  both  for 
the  above-named  errors  and  also  the  opposite  extreme  of  exag 
gerated  asceticism  (cf.  Col.  ii.  1  6  ff.).  Jude  describes  this  antichris- 
tian  libertinism  as  already  in  existence  ;  but  from  his  grasping  its 
nature  so  profoundly,  and  depicting  it  so  truly,  we  have  a  repre 
sentation  of  its  general  character  applicable  to  all  ages.  And  the 
epistle  has,  so  far,  a  certain  prophetic  character,  and  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  apocalyptic  statement.  Jude,  however,  intimates 
that  all  were  not  irrecoverably  lost  who  had  in  any  way  shared  in 
this  libertinism  ;  for  he  summons  those  who  remained  faithful  to 
receive  some  with  compassion,  and  to  save  others  with  fear  (ver. 
22).  The  latter  are  already  caught  by  the  fire  of  judgment,  but 
still  they  may  be  plucked  out.  These  words,  and  those  that  follow, 
indicate  very  decided  and  powerful  measures.  The  external  belong 
ings  of  these  people,  the  garment  spotted  with  the  flesh,  is  to  be 
abominated,  lest  the  community  should  be  defiled  by  outward  fel 
lowship  with  them  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  6).  This  epistle  is,  at  all  events,  a 
production  of  great  original  power,  and  also  an  instructive  parallel 
to  the  standpoint  which  is  represented  by  James'  Epistle. 

On  examining  the  didactic  and  hortatory  elements  of  Jude's 
Epistle,  we  notice,  — 

(a)  That  all  the  essential  points  of  Christian  consciousness  are 
therein  touched  upon.  The  object  of  all  the  teaching  and  exhorta 
tion  is  97  Koivrj  a-GDTijpia  (ver.  3).  This  salvation  is,  on  the  one 
"hand.,  future  (vers.  21,  24),  the  object  of  believing  expectation 
and  "  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life"  (ver.  21);  and  included  with  this  is  the  presentation  before 
the  presence  of  the  divine  glory  (ver.  24),  which  is  to  take  place  in 
the  future.  But  salvation  is  also  represented  as  present.  Christians 

2  A 
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are  sanctified  (loved,  in  another  reading)  by  God  the  Father,  and 
preserved  in  Christ ;  and  on  them  mercy,  peace,  and  love  are 
multiplied  now,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  future.  It  is  a  grace 
which  has  been  already  received  (ver.  4),  but  on  the  right  use  of 
which  salvation  depends.  We  may  notice  (vers.  3,  20)  how 
great  a  stress  is  laid  on  faith,  that  the  faith  received  should  be 
held  fast,  indeed  built  up  upon  and  striven  for.  Faith  certainly 
appears  here  in  its  objective  signification ;  but  the  word  of  God, 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  is  to  be  vitally  believed  (ver.  3),  so 
that  the  edifice  of  spiritual  life  is  to  be  built  thereon  (ver.  20), — 
faith  thus  appearing  a  subjective  condition  of  salvation.  Added 
to  this,  the  denial  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  state  of  a  true  Christian  (ver.  4) ;  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  divine  economy  of  grace,  in  the  old  covenant  as  in 
the  new,  unbelief  was  the  object  of  God's  displeasure  and 
judgment  (ver.  5).  But  salvation,  as  it  is  realized  both  in  the 
present  and  future,  includes  man's  presentation  as  faultless  before 
the  divine  glory  (ver.  24),  that  is,  that  he  will  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  God  as  faultless  (justification) ;  also,  that  man  is  in 
wardly  purified  or  sanctified  (loved),  and  preserved  in  fellowship 
with  Christ  (ver.  1).  This  preservation  is  spontaneous  on  the 
Christian's  part,  but  presupposes  that  believers  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  God's  love,  have  experienced  it,  and  have  maintained, 
lived,  and  walked  in  this  belief.  Jude's  Epistle,  therefore,  evi 
dently  embraces  both  sides  of  the  idea  of  salvation — justification, 
and  the  state  of  renewal  or  sanctification. 

But  not  only  salvation,  but  also  the  cause  of  salvation,  is 
touched  upon  in  our  epistle,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God, 
— that  is,  His  free  love  in  receiving  sinners  (ver.  4) ;  being  thus 
referred  to  the  one  God  as  our  Saviour  (ver.  25).  But  although 
the  final  cause  of  salvation  is  thus  so  surely  ascribed  to  God  the 
Father,  the  intervening  agency  is  as  decidedly  acknowledged  as 
resting  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  who 
are  called  and  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in 
Jesus  Christ,  are  the  true  Christians  (ver.  1) ;  and  in  ver.  25  the 
wish  of  the  doxology,  viz.  the  glorification  of  God,  is  expressly 
alluded  to  as  brought  about  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.1  Jesus 

1  This  is  not  so  in  the  English  version,  which  follows  the  text,  rece.pt  ;  but 
the  best  MSS.,  including  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  Ephrsemi,  add,  after  the 
word  Saviour,  c).«  'Ijjo^y  X^;aroy  rov  Kvpi'ov  yjfA^v. — Tu. 
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Christ  is  therefore  called  (ver.  4)  6  yuoi/o?  Seo-Tro-n??  KOI  Kvpios 
rjfjiwv,  the  denial  of  whom  is  the  greatest  contrariety  to  the  idea 
of  a  Christian.1  He  is  called  Ruler  in  reference  to  His  rulino- 

o 

agency  extending  over  the  whole  world,  and  Lord,  because  we 
are  dependent  upon  Him  for  our  salvation, — Kvpios  being  the  usual 
translation  of  «W,  pointing  to  God  in  His  revealed  capacity,  which 
was  perfected  in  Christ's  redeeming  work.  Certainly  the  parallel 
passage  (2  Pet.  ii.  1)  adds  the  words  "  that  bought  them,"  which 
refer  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  in  Jude  no  express  reference  of 
this  kind  can  be  found.  In  ver.  1 7  the  apostolical  teaching  is 
referred  back  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  are  His  apostles,  and 
their  words  appear  as  an  authority  for  us.  In  addition  to  the 
divine  intervening  agency  of  Christ,  we  have  also  to  remark  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  in  vers.  1  and  25  the  intervening- 
agency  of  Christ  in  the  divine  grace  is  alone  spoken  of,  yet  in 
ver.  20  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  also  appears,  so  that  in  that 
passage  the  threefold  causality  of  salvation  is  comprehended.  The 
subjective  Christian  life,  as  self-edification  in  prayer,  is  here  evi 
dently  brought  into  connection  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  a  life 
in  fellowship  with  Him.  In  these  points  all  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  are  comprised,  although  in  a  didactic  point 
of  view  they  are  not  so  amply  developed  as  even  in  James'  Epistle. 
The  main  idea  in  Jude's  Epistle,  and  also  the  motive  for  Ms 
exhortations,  is  the  divine  judgment,  to  which  must  be  added  his 
strictures  on  those  who  are  liable  to  it.  A  parallel  to  this  is  to 
be  found  in  2  Pet.  ii.,  where  degenerate  Christians  are  similarly 
depicted  and  threatened  with  judgment,  only  they  are  described 
as  arising  in  the  future  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-3),  whilst  in  Jude  they  appear 
as  already  existing  (ver.  4).  Jude  writes  about  these  degenerate 
Christians  of  his  time  to  those  who  have  remained  firm  members 
of  Christ's  Church,  first  warning  them  to  be  mindful  of  the  divine 
judgment  which  the  former  will  surely  meet  with  (with  which  a 
description  of  these  ungodly  men  is  combined,  vers.  5-19),  and  then 
adding  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful  that  they  should  keep  them 
selves  in  the  love  of  God,  etc.,  and  yet  help  the  ungodly  as  far 
as  possible  (vers.  20-23).  This  judgment  is  proved  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  author,  in  following 
this  course,  instead  of  deriving  the  idea  of  judgment  from  the 

1  The  English  version  follows  the  text,  recept.,  and  adds  Qtw  after 
which  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. — TR. 
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internal  nature  of  Christianity,  shows  how  moderate  he  is  in 
developing  the  didactic  purport  of  the  latter.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  we 
find  adduced  as  examples,  the  angels  who  had  sinned,  the  flood, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrha;  and  Jude's  Epistle  takes  the  same 
ground,  although  independently.  The  allusion  to  the  judgment 
on  the  people  of  Israel  (ver.  5)  is  peculiar  to  Jude's  Epistle.  Jude 
has  to  show  that  even  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  divine  grace 
which  has  been  preached  to  them,  obtained  for  and  assigned  to 
them,  will  not  remain  unpunished  if  sinful  apostasy  intervene. 
He  therefore  appeals  to  the  manifested  mercy  of  the  old  covenant. 
The  words  TO  Seurepov  TOU?  firj  inaTevcravTas  airwKearev  are  usually 
applied  to  the  unbelieving  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  the  whole 
generation  which  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
Another  interpretation  would  render  the  reading  'I^c-ov?  instead 
of  Kvpios  in  some  degree  explicable.  If  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  curious 
that  he  does  not  mention  this  particular  judgment.  Now,  if  TO 
Sevrepov  be  referred  to  this  second  destruction,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  incarnate  Christ,  and  the  subject  would  be  chosen  in  re 
ference  to  the  Verlum  finitum.  On  this  point  cf.  Acts  vi.  14. 
But  verse  5  can  easily  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  The  second  example  is  the  judgment 
on  the  angels,  which,  however,  is  only  as  yet  begun  (ver.  6).  The 
subject  may  be  here  the  same  as  in  ver.  5,  but  then  the  reading 
'Ir)a-ovs  would  be  all  the  more  improbable.  The  sinful  fall  of 
angels  generally  might  be  understood  here ;  but  still  the  words 
aTroXnrovTas  TO  ffiiov  OLKIJT^PLOV  Avould  appear  somewhat  strange, 
and  Satan's  not  being  mentioned,  who  is  elsewhere  specially 
distinguished,  might  cause  surprise.  But  it  thus  becomes  the 
more  probable  that  a  particular  class  of  fallen  angels  is  meant. 
This  idea  is  strengthened  by  ver.  *7,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Sodomites  had  acted  similarly.  According  to  this,  the  sin  of  these 
angels  consisted  in  forsaking  the  sphere  of  the  spirit- world  and 
intermingling  unbecomingly  in  that  of  the  flesh.  The  final 
judgment  is  not  yet  passed  upon  them,  but  they  are  even  now 
compelled  to  remain  in  a  prison  of  darkness  instead  of  a  habita 
tion  of  light ;  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  which  sinned  in  like 
manner,  are  set  forth  as  an  example,  and  as  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire.  It  cannot  be  readily  shown  that  these  cities  had 
previously  shared  in  any  peculiar  exercise  of  God's  grace;  the 
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judgment  on  them  is  therefore  added  because  their  sin  resembled 
the  fall  of  the  angels.  'EKiropveveiv  is  a  Tropveveiv  which  trans 
gresses  all  bounds ;  erepas  is  not  only  forbidden  flesh  generally, 
—that  which  is  not  the  pta  a-apt;  of  those  united  in  matrimony, — 
but  is  also  specially  erepa  a-dpt;,  as  in  the  case  when  the  human  race 
degrades  itself  to  bestiality.  The  self-degradation  of  the  angels 
to  the  crapf;  dv6pu>7rivy  was  something  akin  to  this.  From  Gen. 
vi.  2—4,  it  is  presupposed  both  here  and  in  Jewish  tradition — for 
instance,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch — that  events  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  the  higher  spirit- world.  A  closer  delineation  of  these  degenerate 
men  follows  the  examples  of  judgment,  in  the  course  of  which 
delineation  three  other  instances  are  alluded  to  (ver.  11), — the  way 
of  Cain  (absence  of  love),  the  erring  of  Balaam  (misuse  of  divine 
gifts),  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (forcible  resistance  to  God's 
will  and  institutions).  This  judgment  is  now  further  illustrated 
by  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which,  is  found  in  the  book  of 
that  name  which  has  been  discovered.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  prophecy  is  derived  from  ancient  times  as  the 
fundamental  fact  on  which  the  whole  Book  of  Enoch  is  based, 
or  whether  it  is  quoted  from  the  apocryphal  book  itself.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  in  Jude's  Epistle  which  can  confirm  the 
other  contents  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  There  was,  however,  an 
ancient  tradition  that  Enoch  had  wrarned  his  contemporaries  of 
the  divine  judgment.  The  mention  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
whose  modesty  Jude  contrasts  with,  the  shameless  and  arrogant 
/3\acr(j)r)ijLeiv  of  all  Sofat  on  the  part  of  false  Christians,  refers 
to  another  Jewish  tradition,  which  appears  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
apocryphal  Ascensio  Mosis  mentioned  by  Origen,  although  an 
allusion  to  it  is  perhaps  contained  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6.  This 
passage,  at  all  events,  hints  at  something  extraordinary  having 
taken  place  as  regards  the  body  of  Moses.  That  which  the  Lord 
did  upon  Sinai  wras  not  done  without  the  intervention  of  angels 
(Gal.  iii.  19;  Acts  vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2);  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  events  connected  with  the  body  of  Moses  took  place 
through  the  same  intervention.  Satan,  as  the  beginner  of  sin 
and  prince  of  this  world,  has  also  TO  /cpaTos  TOV  Oavdrov  (Heb.  ii. 
14) ;  and  it  therefore  forms  a  part  of  the  sentence  on  account  of 
sin,  that  the  body  of  the  sinner  is  liable  to  corruption.  To  this 
rule,  which  was  to  be  broken  through  by  Christ,  exceptions  to  a 
certain  extent  appear  to  have  existed,  namely,  in  Moses  and  Elias, 
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whom  we  find  in  a  supernaturally  glorified  state  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  The  words  which  are  quoted  Jude 
9,  occur  in  Zech.  iii.  2  in  another  connection.  This  passage,  at 
all  events,  points  to  the  fact  that  all  judgment  proceeds  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  higher  spirits  refer  only  to  His  judgment  and 
power. 

This  teaching  as  to  judgment  is  a  continuation  and  completion 
of  James'  vieAv  of  Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
Whoever  does  not  respond  to  the  practical  requirements  of  Chris 
tianity  has,  according  to  James,  no  part  either  in  justification  or 
salvation.  Christianity  makes  certain  demands,  but  affords  to 
men  the  life  through  which  these  demands  may  be  satisfied ;  and 
where  this  life  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  true  Christianity.  Who 
ever  rejects  Christianity,  the  perfect  and  beatifying  law,  becomes 
liable,  according  to  Jude,  to  the  heaviest  judgment,  and  is  twice 
dead  and  rooted  out.  This  is  the  ethico-practical  standpoint 
which  is  also  laid  down  in  James'  Epistle.  But  as  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  contends  against  the  libertinism  (traces  of  which  we  find 
in  1  John  and  Eev.  ii.  3),  he  has  to  denounce  the  denial  and 
rejection  of  the  one  Euler  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  from 
this  that  didactic  and  theoretical  errors  are  in  question  here, 
and  not  merely  practical  corruption.  These  errors  cannot  be 
obviated,  except  by  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Jude,  therefore,  goes  beyond  both  his  own 
standpoint  and  that  of  James'  Epistle.  All  the  Christological 
doctrines  which  are  presupposed  in  these  two  epistles  were  laid 
down  elsewhere  and  in  comparatively  much  earlier  times,  viz.  by 
Peter,  one  of  the  three  men  who  were  considered  as  pillars  of 
the  Church. 

II.  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TEACHING  OF  PETEK. 

§62.   Our  Authorities  for  the  Petrine  Doctrinal  System. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  was  classed  by  the  ancient 
Church  among  the  Homologoumena,  must,  from  the  results  of 
modern  criticism,  be  considered  as  genuine.  Schwegler  bases  his 
opinion  of  its  non-genuineness  on  the  idea  that  the  apostolic  age 
was  entirely  divided  into  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  a  later  age  that  the  need  was  felt  of  uniting 
the  two;  and  that,  in  consequence,  works  of  a  reconciliatory 
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character  were  fathered  upon  the  representatives  of  the  opposite 
opinions.  But  this  hypothesis  of  the  circumstances  of  the  apos 
tolic  age,  and  the  relations  of  its  chief  men,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  erroneous  one.  And  these  relations,  as  we  find  them  set  forth 
in  Gal.  ii.  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually  explain  those 
characteristics  from  which  special  arguments  are  derived  against 
this  epistle.  It  certainly  contains  matter  which  reminds  us  of 
passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians ;  and  it 
certainly  also  testifies  that  that  is  the  true  grace  of  God  in  which 
its  readers  stand  (ch.  v.  12)  ;  but  from  this  it  cannot  be  justly 
inferred  that  this  epistle  is  a  forged  work,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  harmonize  the  Petrine  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  and  to 
make  Peter  testify  to  the  Pauline  community  that  in  Paul's 
teaching  they  possess  the  true  gospel.  The  fact  of  Peter  (ad 
dressing  readers  who  had  received  an  epistle  from  Paul)  referring 
to  any  such  epistle, — the  fact  of  an  apostle  writing  to  a  mixed 
community,  exhorting  them  to  persist  in  the  true  grace,  and  thus 
working  in  harmony  with  another  apostle, — these  things  are  not 
contrary  to  historical  probability;  and  it  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  events  related  in  Gal.  ii.  that  the  apostles  should  thus 
agree  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  both  saw  and  feared  enemies  of 
apostolical  doctrine  common  to  each.  We  read  in  Col.  iv.  1 0  that 
Paul  sent  Mark,  a  former  companion  of  Peter,  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  This  leaves  all  the  less  cause  for  surprise  that, 
in  consequence  of  Mark's  mission,  Peter  should  have  taken  the 
step  which  he  did,  perhaps  being  urged  on  to  it  by  Paul,  through 
Mark's  agency.  Why,  moreover,  should  he  not  notice  certain 
epistles  of  Paul,  which  had  been  sent  shortly  before  to  Ephesus 
and  some  other  churches  ?  This  would  certainly  be  more  in  har 
mony  with  the  apostolic  spirit  than  the  hypothesis  of  modern 
criticism,  that  nothing  but  schism,  wrangling,  and  controversy 
existed  among  the  apostles,  and  that  the  judicious  idea  of  recon 
ciling  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  doctrines  did  not  arise  until  the 
second  century.  It  is,  however,  our  task  to  show  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  sets  forth  a  line  of  doctrine  characteristic  of 
Peter,  and  does  not  contain  the  Pauline  teaching  in  its  full 
peculiarity. 

With  the  second  EpistU  of  Peter  the  case  is  different.  Even  in 
the  ancient  Church  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  avTi^eyopevov,  and 
in  modern  times  many  have  maintained  its  non-genuineness.  It 
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appears  to  represent  itself  with  design  as  a  production  of  Peter, 
and,  with  similar  design,  to  clearly  state  its  pacificatory  purpose. 
Added  to  this,  we  must  take  into  account  certain  ideas  of  an 
Alexandrine  tone,  and  the  apparent  dependence  on  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.  Looking  at  all  these  points,  we  cannot,  in  the  province  of 
New  Testament  theology,  treat  both  these  epistles  in  a  similar 
way.  But  the  inducement  to  consider  and  compare  the  doctrinal 
purport  of  the  second  epistle  is  the  more  considerable,  owing  to 
the  latter  being  so  excellent  in  many  respects  and  quite  worthy 
of  the  canon. 

In  addition  to  the  epistles,  we  have  to  consider  Peter's  dis 
courses,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chiefly  in  its  first 
part,  when  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  the 
apostolic  ministry.  In  those  early  days  Peter  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  apostolic  community ;  and  these  discourses  form,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  historical  monuments  of  the  apostolical  Church. 
They  are  contained  in  the  passages,  Acts  1  16-22,  ii.  14-39, 
iii.  12-26,  iv.  8-18,  v.  29-32,  viii.  20-23,  x.  34-43,  xi.  5-18,' 
xv.  7-11.  These  discourses  form,  of  course,  only  secondary  sources, 
being  found  in  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  pro 
perly  of  a  didactic  character.  Without  doubt  they  are  not  literally 
reported,  but  they  nevertheless  serve  as  an  interesting  ground  of 
comparison  with  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  more  so,  as 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  peculiar  fidelity  in  the  record,  both 
to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  apostle. 

The  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  are  designated  as  the  elect  strangers  in  the  Suunropd  (i.  1, 
2),  a  usual  term  applied  to  the  scattered  Jews  ;  but  from  eh.  ii. 
10  we  may  gather  that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  also  included. 
These  are  depicted  by  Peter  as  grafted  on  to  the  ancient  people 
of  God.  To  these  Christians  generally  the  apostle  writes  from 
afar,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  with  the  view  of  con 
firming  their  convictions  that  they  are  living  in  God's  true  com 
munity,  and  thus  to  guide  them  aright  amid  all  the  ferment  of 
that  time.  The  epistle  was  written  at  a  date  when  Christians 
were  subject  to  persecution  (cf.  iv.  15,1 6). 

§  63.   Character  and  Arrangement  of  the  Petrine  System. 

In  the  first  place,  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testa 
ment  prophecy.  The  chief  passage  showing  this  is  1  Pet.  1 
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10-12.  The  preamble  of  Peter's  Epistle  is  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God  for  the  salvation  in  Christ,  which  is  a  regeneration  unto  a 
lively  hope,  the  end  of  which  is  the  crcor^pla  -^TV^MV.  This 
o-wrrjpia  (or  %a/w,  as  depending  on  the  divine  grace,  and  falling 
to  the  lot  of  the  Christian,  ver.  10),  and  also  the  sufferings  and 
consequent  glorification  of  Christ,  on  which  the  salvation  rests 
(ver.  11),  were  the  subjects  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  just  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  the  gospel  teaching 
(ver.  1 2) ;  consequently  this  fulfilment  is  exactly  that  which  is 
given  in  Christianity.  But  the  end  and  aim  of  prophecy  is 
reached  only  in  those  who  share  in  its  fulfilment,  and  are  enabled 
to  compare  both  together,  and  to  acknowledge,  with  full  convic 
tion,  that  fulfilment  in  its  true  light.  The  culminating  point  of 
this  is  the  salvation  which  will  be  revealed  in  the  last  time  in 
the  impending  and  complete  manifestation  of  Christ,  TO  reXo?  -nj? 
Tr/crrecy?  (vers.  5,  7,  9,  13).  To  this  hope  we  are  now  begotten 
again  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (ver.  3).  By  means  of 
this  regeneration,  there  is  a  salvation  reserved  in  heaven,  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  lively  hope,  although  at  present  it  is  but 
faith  and  hope  amid  many  kinds  of  afflictions.  But  an  abiding 
in  this  hope  will  lead  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  God,  which 
is  impending ;  and  it  is  just  this  salvation,  in  its  completion  and 
whole  extent,  which  is  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
(ver.  10). 

In  full  harmony  with  all  this  are  Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  for  in  them  not  only  the  details,  which  form 
the  purport  of  Christianity,  are  referred  back  to  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  but  the  whole  scope  of  salvation  is  looked  upon  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Acts  iii.  18-25).  The  whole  of  pro 
phecy  relates  to  the  restitution  of  all  things ;  and  this  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  entire  work  of  redemption,  which,  having  begun 
with  the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ,  is  to  be  completed  at  His 
second  appearance,  which  the  apostle  makes  the  culminating  point 
of  his  epistle. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Peter 
regards  Christians  as  those  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
people — that  which  had  been  predicated  of  the  Old  Testament 
nation — is  realized  (1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9  f.,  iv.  17).  They  are  the  761/0? 
€K\€Kr6v  (ii.  9,  following  Isa.  xliii.  21),  those  chosen  from  all  men 
to  be  dedicated  to  God,  the  fiaaiXeiov  lepdrev^a  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  6), 
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an  30P0?  ayiov ;  also  a  Xao?  et9  irepLiroiirja-Lv  (Mai.  iii.  1 7),  applied 
to  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  sense  of  Hos.  ii.  23.  They  are 
built  up  on  the  rejected  corner-stone,  and  are  the  ol/co?  irvev- 
JJLCLTIK.QS  (ii.  5),  bringing  spiritual  offerings,  acceptable  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  For  these  reasons  they  are,  in  an  ideal 
sense,  strangers  scattered  abroad,  as  living  in  the  midst  of  an  un 
christian  world.  They  are,  in  truth,  that  which  the  members  of 
the  theocracy  under  the  old  covenant  were  to  have  been. 

This  conception  of  Christianity  corresponds  with  the  way  in 
which  Peter  lays  down  its  chief  doctrines,  and  especially  that  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  which  are  throughout  declared  to 
have  been  testified  to  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  In  connection 
with  this,  we  find  the  various  phases  of  Christ's  appearance  pur 
posely  brought  forward  with  reference  to  prophecy.  Peter,  how 
ever,  chiefly  keeps  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
does  not  so  closely  enter  into  the  nature  on  which  it  was  based, 
because  in  the  former  the  tokens  which  mark  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  are  principally  found. 

This  view  of  Christianity,  as  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  corresponds  also  with  the  personal  character  of  Peter, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  Through  his  intercourse  with  Jesus, 
Peter  had  been  gradually  elevated  from  the  Old  Testament  stand 
point  to  that  of  the  New,  and  he  had  lived  so  much  in  the  con 
templation  of  Christ's  historical  manifestation,  that  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  lay  a  stress  upon  it.  In  the  next  place,  his  destiny  as  an 
apostle  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  twelve,  and  to  be  the  first 
to  testify  for  Christ,  and  also  to  found  the  early  Church  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Amongst  this  nation  must  Jesus  be 
preached  as  the  Messiah,  in  whom  Old  Testament  prophecy  is 
fulfilled,  and  preached  with  all  the  candour,  power,  and  confidence 
by  which  Peter  had  been  already  distinguished.  We  must  also 
notice  that,  as  a  native  of  Palestine,  Peter  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  culture,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to  associate  with 
Gentiles,  although  the  participation  of  heathen  nations  in  the 
Messianic  salvation  was,  by  means  of  prophecy,  an  idea  present 
to  his  mind  (Acts  ii.  39,  iii.  25),  yet  their  call,  without  circum 
cision  and  observance  of  the  law,  was  a  thing  not  clear  to  him, 
until  he  was  led  thereto  by  fresh  facts  (Act  x.,  xi.).  But,  after 
the  directions  which  were  imparted  to  him  from  above,  he  speedily 
and  completely  adopted  these  views,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  strictly 
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Jewish  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  spoke  the  words 
contained  in  Acts  xi.  1—17,  which  led  to  his  audience  giving 
glory  to  God  (ver.  18).  But,  inasmuch  as  Peter  had  not  pre 
viously  entertained  these  views,  we  perceive  that,  during  his  sub 
sequent  apostolical  ministry,  his  personal  feelings  led  him  to  regard 
the  gospel  mainly  in  the  aspect  of  its  unity  with  the  old  covenant, 
and  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

But  in  these  views  of  the  gospel  Peter  did  not  fail  in  under 
standing  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  but  (like  James) 
acknowledges  the  liberating  power  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Old  Testament  law,  and  points  to  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  prophecy,  as  well  as  to  their  unity.  This  dis 
tinction  consisted,  (1)  in  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
That  which  was  a  matter  of  fact  in  Christianity  was  not  yet 
realized  under  the  old  covenant ;  indeed,  even  the  presignification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  prophets  was  only  in  part  clear 
to  them,  and  was  in  other  parts  the  subject  of  seeking  and  inquiry 
(1  Pet.  i.  10  f.),  both  as  to  the  date  of  the  fulfilment,  and  also  as 
to  the  "manner  of  the  time"  (ver.  11),  that  is,  the  historical 
shaping  of  that  which  was  to  occur.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
distinction  between  the  prophets  of  the  old  and  the  believers  of 
the  new  covenant,  both  in  point  of  knowledge,  and  also,  and 
chiefly,  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  the  salvation  which  exists 
only  in  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  17,  xi.  11 ;  Eom.  i.  2  f., 
16,  iii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20  ;  Col.  i.  26  f. ;  Eph.  iii.  9). 
(2)  Peter  points  out  that  not  only  salvation  in  general  is  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (1  Pet.  i.  1 0),  but  also  the  personal  Eedeemer 
as  the  author  or  agent  of  salvation,  specifying,  indeed,  the  essential 
points  of  His  historical  appearance  (ver.  11) ;  and  there  thus  results 
a  further  great  distinction  between  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment, 
for  in  the  latter  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour  is  included. 
Peter,  therefore,  in  his  representation  of  Christianity,  sets  forth  a 
Christology  as  the  chief  subject  of  Christian  teaching, — that  is,  a 
teaching  both  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  in  His  historical 
appearance  :  how  these  were  in  both  respects  predicted  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  but  actually  appeared  in  Christianity ;  and 
also  of  the  revelation  which  began  with  His  visible  life  (1  Pet. 
i.  20),  and  will  be  gloriously  perfected  in  the  future  (i.  7,  13, 
iv.  13;  cf.  Acts  iii.  20,  21). 

Peter  so  far  agrees  with  James,  he  also  being  inclined  to  re- 
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present  the  Christian  ethical  life  as  a  life  proceeding  from  a  divine 
birth  (1  Pet.  i.  3,  23-25);  but  the  former  apostle  differs  from 
the  latter,  not  only  in  scarcely  ever  referring  to  the  law,  or,  at  the 
most,  in  interweaving  its  commands  with  the  development  of 
special  Christian  motives  (cf.  i.  16  If.),  but  also  in  giving  pro 
minence  more  expressly  to  the  Twinging  about  of  this  new  life 
through  Christ  (i.  3),  especially  through  His  personal  appearance. 
Peter  represents  Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  but 
James  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  speaks  of  the  eV^ara? 
yfjiepas  (v.  3),  and  quotes  the  prophets  as  models  of  patience 
(v.  10). 

Peter,  in  regarding  Christianity  as  fulfilled  prophecy,  developes 
a  line  of  teaching  referring  partly  to  salvation,  partly  to  its 
causality.  Our  taking  so  comprehensively  general  a  view  of  the 
causality  of  salvation  might  appear  to  be  an  abstraction  very 
foreign  to  Peter's  ideas.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  he 
styles  the  Christians  "  elect  strangers."  This  implies  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  salvation.  According  to  ver.  2,  they  are  elect 
to  salvation,  and  partakers  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  the  Trpoyvcocns 
@eov,  the  wytaa-fibs  Tryeu/zaro?,  and  the  pavricrfj,o<;  ai/jLaros  T^croi) 
XpLcrrov.  These  three  points  together  evidently  form  here  the 
causality  of  salvation,  and  are  intended  to  describe  it  exhaustively. 
Peter  feels  inwardly  compelled,  not  only  to  describe  salvation, 
but  to  represent  its  entire  causality ;  therefore  in  his  very  saluta 
tion  he  brings  forward  these  three  points.  Consequently  our 
saying  that  the  whole  epistle  may  be  divided  into  the  two  above- 
named  chief  elements  is  no  self-devised  scheme,  but  an  arrange 
ment  forced  upon  us  by  the  epistle  itself.  This  division  also 
distinguishes  Peter  from  James ;  and  we  have  in  Peter's  Epistle 
a  completion  of  doctrine  and  progress  in  its  development.  This 
twofold  character  pervades,  too,  the  whole  epistle.  The  teaching  as 
to  salvation  is  often  interwoven  with  the  doctrine  of  its  causality. 
Thus  in  hortatory  passages,  which  refer  in  the  first  place  to  salva 
tion,  the  author  of  the  epistle  often  reverts  to  the  causality  of 
salvation,  generally  to  Christ  and  to  historical  points  in  His  work 
of  redemption.  The  practical  aim  ot  Peter's  Epistle  is  the  cause 
of  his  proceeding  from  the  subjective  side ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  latter  takes  the  lead  in  his  line  of  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude  that  the  objective  side  actually 
prevails  in  it,  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  representation  of  salvation, 
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and  exhortations  to  its  appropriation,  he  everywhere  reverts  to  its 
causality;  whereby  also  the  circumstance  is  explained  that  in 
every  section  of  his  epistle  he  again  adverts  to  the  Christology. 

In  the  discourses  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  the  preaching  of  Christ* 
the  Lord  and  Eedeemer,  most  decidedly  takes  the  foremost  place. 

§64.  Peters  Teaching  as  to  the  Cause  of  Salvation — Of  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  Author  of  Salvation. 

In  his  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Peter  proceeds  upon 
the  idea  of  Christ's  historical  appearance,  for  in  this  alone  was 
prophecy  fulfilled.  He  therefore  speaks  of  Him  as  'I^o-ou?  Xpia-ros 
or  6  Kvpios  rjjjiwv  'I.  X.  (1  Pet.  i.  3).  But  he  also  calls  Him 
X/?i(7T05  alone,  inasmuch  as  He  has  suffered  (iv.  1,  iii.  18).  Cer 
tainly,  though,  this  is  done  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
should  call  our  attention  to  the  passages  relating  to  them ;  cf.  i. 
11,  19,  20.  Peter  speaks  in  but  a  few  passages  of  Christ  before 
His  appearance.  Once  he  designates  Him  as  one  "  fore-ordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (i.  19,  20).  This  act  of 
Christ's  fore-ordination  to  be  the  Messiah  is  independent  of  the 
world,  and  based  only  on  the  eternal  counsel  of  God.  His  appear 
ance  is  a  necessary  item  in  the  history.  Not  only  does  Peter 
describe  Christian  salvation  as  the  subject  of  prophecy,  but  he 
also  intimates  a  relation  to  Christ  in  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
actuated  that  prophecy  (1  Pet.  i.  11).  The  irvevfjia  XpuaTov  here 
is  neither  the  inspiration  of  the  Messiah,  for  Trvevua  is  an  active 
principle  which  "reveals"  and  "testifies,"  nor  the  Spirit  which 
prophesied  of  Christ,  because  the  use  of  XpicrTov  as  genitivus 
olijecti  in  this  oft-occurring  expression  would  be  very  unusual ; 
but  this  genitive  must  be  interpreted  (as  Kom.  viii.  9  ;  cf.  Gal 
iv.  6)  similarly  to  the  term  Trvevpa  Seov  (1  Pet.  iv.  11),  conse 
quently  as  the  Spirit  which  Christ  has  and  gives.  Hence  result 
essentially  but  two  interpretations :  (1)  The  Spirit  of  God,  which 
subsequently  in  the  times  of  fulfilment  was  in  the  revealed  Christ, 
and  proceeded  from  the  glorified  Christ;  (2)  The  Spirit  which 
always,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  days,  was  in  Christ  and  pro 
ceeded  from  Him.  In  the  first  case,  we  do  not  go  further  than 
Christ  after  He  had  appeared ;  and  His  existence  before  His 
appearance  is  only  ideal  and  supposed,  as  in  i.  20,  and  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  prophecy  is  also  only  ideal.  In  the  second 
case,  the  Christ  not  yet  appeared  is  a  real  existence,  and  His 
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but  the  TrvevfjLa  itself  is  not  to  be  taken  one-sidedly,  either  as 
merely  human,  nor  as  purely  divine,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
£a)07roi,7)6riva(,  (ver.  18),  neither  as  merely  remaining  alive  (of  the 
human  spirit),  nor  as  being  resuscitated  (through  the  power  of 
the  divine  Spirit).  As  regards  the  latter  idea,  the  resurrection  is 
not  spoken  of  till  ver.  2  1  ;  but  if  the  resurrection  was  meant  here, 
we  must  assume  that  between  vers.  18  and  21  the  period  before 
the  resurrection  is  again  dealt  with,  whereby  the  train  of  thought 
would  be  altogether  confused.  According  to  this,  the  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God  is  done  away  with,  and  also,  in 
truth,  the  explanation  which  only  discovers  various  conditions 
in  the  two  ideas,  and  not  definitions  of  His  nature.  Neither  can 
the  ^woTTOiridrjvai  be  understood  as  mere  remaining  alive  (of  the 
human  spirit),  for  this  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  Christ  and 
happening  distinctively  to  Him.  Besides,  the  evident  intention  is 
to  announce  the  appearance  of  something  which  did  not  before 
exist.  Thus  the  irvevfjia  is,  doubtless,  not  merely  human  ;  but  it 
is  a  principle  which  was  in  Christ  in  a  peculiar  way,  of  a  quicken 
ing  nature,  as  the  irv&v^a  in  His  divine  nature  generally  is.  In 
consequence  of  His  death,  this  principle  is  set  free  and  unfettered 
from  the  material  bodily  nature,  and,  assuming  its  full  privilege, 
developes  in  Him  the  £a>?7,  which  was  in  Him  in  all  fulness.  By 
this  (eV  &,  ver.  1  9)  He  went  to  the  place  where  the  spirits  are  kept 
in  the  <t>v\afcrj,  and  there  developed  a  course  of  action  worthy  of 
Him  (cf.  Acts  ii.  24,  iii.  15).  It  is  here  Christ's  spiritual  nature 
generally,  but  exercising  a  function  which  points  to  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  eminence,  and  to  a  more  than  human  potency  of  the 
TTvev/jia.  With  regard  to  the  human  element  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  we  must  mention  that  Peter  (Acts  ii.  30  f.)  speaks  of  Him 
as  a  descendant  of  David  according  to  prophecy,  as  in  the  Synop- 
tists  and  Eom.  i.  3. 

To  this  person  of  the  manifested  Christ,  even  during  His 
earthly  life,  certain  pre-eminent  peculiarities  are  ascribed  by 
Peter.  In  the  latter's  discourses  in  the  Acts,  we  find  mentioned 
not  only  His  Messianic  dignity,  but  also  His  Messianic  power, 
with  which  God  had  anointed  Him  (Acts  x.  38  f,  iv.  27,  cf. 
ii.  22).  Christ  is  also  called  the  apxyyos  -n}?  £to^?,  the  Prince  of 
Life  (Acts  iii.  15,  v.  31),  not  as  the  originator  of  spiritual  life 
alone,  but,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  healing  of  the  man 
born  lame,  of  bodily  life  also.  It  is  also  implied  that  He  is  not 
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only  the  Author  of  life,  but  also  possesses  it  in  His  nature :  cf. 
Acts  ii.  24,  where  the  internal  necessity  of  His  resurrection  is 
stated.  This,  again,  throws  a  fresh  light  on  the  faoTroiyBels  ry 
irvevpaTi,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  showing  that  the  nrvsvpa  in  Him  pos 
sessed  this  power  of  life.  Quite  in  harmony  with  this  is  the 
peculiar  distinction  which  is  given  in  the  epistle  to  the  resurrection. 
Christians  are  described  as  "  begotten  again "  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (i.  3) ;  the  deliverance  from  sin  is  brought  about  by  it 
(i.  21),  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  Prince  of  life. 

Peter's  Epistle  also  sets  forth  with  special  emphasis  another 
side  of  Christ's  peculiar  dignity,  namely,  His  sinlessness  (i.  19, 
ii.  22  f,  iii.  18  ;  cf.  Acts  iii.  14),  in  reference,  indeed,  both  to  its 
internal  relation  to  the  atonement  through  Him,  and  to  its  cha 
racter  as  a  moral  type.  In  the  epistle  (i.  19)  He  is  styled,  in  re 
ference  to  Isa.  liii.  7,  and  in  allusion  to  the  fitness  therein  implied 
to  be  an  atoning  sacrifice,  a  "  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (afj.o)/jio<?  and  acrTrtXo?).  In  ch.  ii.  22,  23,  the  reference  to 
Isa.  liii.  is  altogether  literal,  and  the  typical  example  (ver.  21)  is 
joined  to  the  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  atonement  (ver.  24); 
so  also  in  ch.  iii.  18,  where  He  is  merely  styled  "the  just,"  in 
contrast  to  all  men  as  sinners. 

Peter  comprehends  the  condition  of  Christ's  person  (1  Pet.  i.  11) 
in  a  twofold  view, — the  sufferings,  and  the  stages  of  glorification 
which  were  to  follow. 

By  so  essentially  asserting  these  two  main  circumstances,  the 
apostle  shows  that,  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  he  saw 
nothing  incompatible  with  His  sublimity ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
recognised  in  them  a  certain  spiritual  and  moral  grandeur.  Also, 
in  his  mention  of  Christ's  sinlessness,  he  notices  chiefly  His  con 
duct  in  His  sufferings.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  i.  19,  ii.  24,  Acts  v.  30, 
x.  39,  the  mode  of  death  is  pointed  out  (eVt  %v\ov),  because  this 
very  kind  of  death  is  called  in  the  law  bearing  the  curse  of  sin 
(Gal.  iii.  1 3).  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  likewise  mentioned  in 
other  passages  (1  Pet.  i.  11,  iii,  18,  iv.  1,  13,  v.  1),  and  in  several 
passages  in  the  Acts ;  also  "  the  blood  of  Christ "  is  named  in 
1  Pet.  i.  2,  19.  These  sufferings  are  expressly  described  as 
undeserved  (1  Pet.  i.  19,  iii.  18  ;  Acts  iii.  14),  and  also  as  fore 
ordained  by  God  and  predicted  by  the  prophets  (Acts  iii.  1 7  f.  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  11,  ii.  22-25). 

Quite  as  prominently  as  His  sufferings,  Peter  also  sets  forth 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i.  3,  iii.  21),  and  says,  indeed,  that 
God  "raised  Him  up"  (i.  21).  In  Peter's  discourses,  the  testi 
mony  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  always  forms  a  chief  subject, 
that  event  being  also  described  as  predicted  by  the  prophets  (i.  1 1  ; 
Acts  ii.  24-32,  with  express  reference  to  Ps.  xvi.  3  ff.,  a  passage 
in  which  Paul  also  discovers  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Christ's  resur 
rection:  cf.  Acts  xiii.  35-37;  1  Cor.  xv.  4;  John  xx.  9).  The 
resurrection,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  is  an 
essential  stage  in  the  Messianic  life  ;  but  Peter  also  looks  upon 
it  as  causatively  connected  with  the  special  exaltation  of  Christ 
(Acts  ii.  24,  iii.  15).  This  idea  is  not  expressly  brought  forward 
in  the  epistle,  but  quite  corresponds  with  the  general  view  taken 
therein,  especially  with  the  passage  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  stress 
which  Peter  laid  on  the  resurrection  is  quite  clear,  apart  from  the 
dogmatic  and  ethical  use  he  makes  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  Peter 
represents  it  as  the  special  task  of  the  apostles  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ's  resurrection  (Acts  1  22  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1). 

The  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  removal  to  the  heavens, 
to  a  celestial  and  glorified  life,  in  which  He  is  ev  Sefm  rov  Qeov 
(1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  cf.  Acts  iii  21,  ii.  33).  This  expression  denotes, 
in  a  figure,  that  Jesus  placed  Himself  in  heaven  on  the  right  of 
the  divine  throne,  the  centre-point  of  divine  life  and  power  (cf. 
Heb.  xii.  2,  viii.  1,  i.  3),  and,  according  to  1  Kings  ii.  19  and 
Matt.  xx.  21,  signifies  a  participation  in  the  divine  honour  and 
dominion  (cf.  irdvrwv  Kvpios,  Acts  x.  36,  ii.  36).  By  the  words 
TropevOels  et?  ovpavov  (1  Pet.  iii.  22)  the  ascension  would  appear 
to  be  intimated.  Yet  the  words  themselves  do  not  compel  us 
to  seek  an  express  reference  to  the  external,  perceptible  fact,  as 
the  same  term  was  used  by  Peter  for  the  entry  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead.  There  is  no  greater  certainty  in  the  ave\tf(f)0r}  (Acts 
i.  22).  The  fact  itself  being  presupposed,  the  idea  is  very  natural 
that  Peter  selected  these  words  with  aJLusion  to  the  fact,  but  the 
words  themselves  will  not  avail  as  an  historical  proof.  The  pas 
sage  Acts  ii.  34-36  is  of  a  similar  character,  where,  from  ver.  34, 
we  may  see  that  it  is  intended  to  be  intimated  that  Christ  avefirj 
et?  Tou?  ovpavovs. 

His  glorious  manifestation  for  the  completion  of  His  work  is  a 
condition  of  Christ  which  will  be  revealed  only  in  the  future 
(1  Pet.  i  7,  13,  v.  4;  Acts  iii.  20  f.). 

The  conditions  of  Christ  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
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relating  to  His  past,  present,  and  future,  are  everywhere  laid  down 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  essential  phases  in 
the  life  and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  "but  there  is  one  cir 
cumstance  which  we  find  clearly  and  indubitably  brought  forward 
by  Peter  only. 

This  is  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (1  Pet. 
iii.  1 9,  iv.  6).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  complete  description 
of  the  Messianic  conditions  is  supplied  by  Peter,  who  more  especially 
made  it  his  business  to  represent  the  Messianic  life,  appearance,  and 
ministry  as  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy.  He  speaks  not  only 
of  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  but  also  of 
some  ministry  executed  there.  The  interpretation  of  this  pas 
sage  has  been  so  much  discussed  and  treated  of,  that  it  admits  of 
little  if  any  doubt.  The  passage  speaks  of  something  which  took 
place  after  Christ's  death  in  the  flesh.  Being  in  possession  of 
the  full  energy  of  life,  and  only  as  a  irvevpa  set  free  from  the 
crap%,  He  went  and  preached,  not  in  hell,  where  the  condemned 
are  under  judgment,  but  in  Hades,  which  also  has  its  pains  for  the 
wicked  (Luke  xvi.  23),  although  not  the  place  either  for  those 
condemned  or  those  acquitted  and  justified  in  the  final  judgment. 
The  realm  of  the  dead  is,  therefore,  here  intended  to  mean  the 
region  and  condition  of  the  departed  on  whom  judgment  is  im 
pending,  who,  however,  vary  much  in  their  moral  qualities. 
Here  are  those  who  neither  believed  in  nor  complied  with  God's 
threats  and  warnings  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  Flood 
(cf.  Jude  15,  2  Pet.  ii.  9).  Ilvev^ara  are  departed  spirits,  who 
are  elsewhere  called  -v/ru^at  (cf.  Eev.  vi.  9  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  3  ;  Eev. 
xxii.  6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39).  $v\afvj  is,  in  the  Syrian  transla 
tion,  expressed  by  Sheol.  In  Eev.  xx.  7  this  is  the  place  in 
which  Satan  is  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  ere  the  final  judg 
ment  is  passed  upon  him.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  worst  case  the 
locality  of  an  intermediate  condition  before  the  last  judgment. 
Thus,  then,  Christ  after  His  death  entered  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
namely,  among  the  unrighteous,  unbelieving,  and  disobedient,  who 
had  been  subject  to  the  divine  punishment  of  the  Mood. 

It  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  idea  of  human  death  that  the  soul 
set  free  from  the  body  goes  to  Hades  ;  and  thus  the  resurrection  is 
nothing  more  than  leaving  the  place.  Christ's  peculiar  power  of 
life  had  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  entry  to  Hades.  His  soul 
could  not  be  given  up  to  its  power,  neither  could  His  flesh  see 
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corruption  (Acts  ii.  27).  By  the  putting  off  the  flesh,  the  irvev^a 
developed  the  full  measure  of  its  divine  power  of  life,  and  in  this 
power  was  capable  of  action.  In  this  doctrine,  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  expressed  as  opposed  to  any  apparent  death,  and 
also  the  exaltedness  of  Christ  over  the  conditio  mere  humana,  in 
that  He  came  not  under  the  power  of  Hades,  but,  in  the  divine 
power  of  the  fulness  of  life,  trod  under  foot  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
not  being  able  to  be  held  by  it. 

Finally,  as  regards  Peter's  general  impression  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  however  few  may  be  his  direct  statements  as  to 
the  nature  of  His  person,  the  general  view  of  this  apostle  embraces 
some  remarkable  expressions  as  to  His  dignity.  We  do  not,  in 
deed,  once  find  the  name  wc9  ©eov  either  in  the  first  Epistle  or 
in  the  discourses  of  Peter.  In  the  latter,  however,  we  have  the 
expression  TTCU?  ©eov  (Acts  iii.  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30)  ;  but  these 
words  ought  most  probably  to  be  translated  servant  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  theocratical  sense  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  18  ;  Luke  i. 
54  ;  Acts  iv.  25).  In  full  harmony  with  this  is  Peter's  following 
Isa,  liii.  in  his  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii. 
21—25)  ;  also,  in  his  first  discourses  in  reference  to  the  utterances 
as  to  the  servant  of  God,  his  applying  the  term  mu?  ©eov  to  Jesus 
quite  corresponds  with  the  endeavour  to  connect  Him  with  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  But  as  we  have,  both  in  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  and  also  in  his  epistle,  the  strongest  testimony  for  the  Sofa 
of  Christ,  we  may  well  assume  that  the  idea  of  the  vibs  ©eov  as 
applied  to  Christ  was  quite  familiar  to  him,  looking  even  at  the 
passages  in  the  gospels  in  which  he  is  introduced  as  speaking  as 
an  apostle  (John  vi.  G8  f. ;  Matt.  xvi.  16).  It  is  therefore  quite 
in  order  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  3  we  find  the  matter  put  in  another 
way,  namely,  God  being  styled  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
If  God  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
He  who  has  newly  begotten  us,  so  that,  for  Christ's  sake  and 
through  Christ,  He  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  our  Father,  Christ  is  also 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  we,  in  consequence  of 
His  Sonship  and  faith  in  Him,  are  also  children  of  God.  In 
harmony  with  this,  Peter  describes  God's  Spirit  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  and  also  lays  down  a  threefold  causality  of 
salvation  (i.  2).  The  decisive  indication  of  the  dignity  may,  how 
ever,  be  found  in  certain  passages  which  express  the  practical  be 
haviour  of  believers  towards  Christ  their  Lord.  In  the  first  place, 
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the  doxology  (ch.  iv.  11),  which  the  most  natural  construction  must 
apply  to  Christ,  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  God  (ch.  v.  11). 
Another  passage  of  the  kind  is  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  a  citation  from  Isa. 
viii.  13,  where  it  is  applied  to  God  ;  but  Peter  makes  Christ  the 
subject,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  critics  that  it  should  be 
read  Kvpuov  Xpia-Tov.1 

Thus  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  is  one  of  religious 
worship  and  praise.  This  is  exactly  the  impression  which  the 
Christians  had  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  very  beginning,  and  on 
account  of  which  they  styled  Him  Lord.  The  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ  pervading  this  epistle  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which 
Peter  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ  (dp^^o? 
77)5  £&>r)9,  Acts  iii.  15);  for  Trdvrwv  Kvpios  (Acts  x.  36)  is  per 
haps  to  be  taken  as  masculine,  as  it  is  used  by  Peter  in  his  first 
address  to  those  who  were  born  Gentiles.  Cf.  also  Kupto?  Kal 
os,  Acts  ii.  36. 


§65.  Peters  Teaching  as  to  the  Cause  of  Salvation  —  Of  the 
Ministry  of  Christ  as  the  Author  of  Salvation. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  is  comprehended  by  Peter  in  the  word 
o?,  which  is  either  united  with  'I^croi)?  or  applied  to  Him 
without  any  farther  name.  Therein  is  implied  the  whole  vocation 
of  Jesus  (Acts  ii.  3  6).  The  aim  and  end  of  His  ministry  is  the 
acoT'rjpia  of  men  (Acts  iv.  1  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  9  f.).  In  other  passages, 
Peter  calls  Him  ap^rjyo^  T?}?  £o>r}?  (Acts  iii.  1  5)  ;  dpxnyos  /cal 
a-torrjp  (Acts  v.  31)  ;  TTOL^rjV  Kal  emWoTro?  ilru^wz'  (1  Pet.  ii.  25)  ; 
and  dp^LiroLfjii]v  (1  Pet.  v.  4).  Christ  is,  besides,  the  stone  rejected 
by  men,  but  made  by  God  the  chief  corner-stone,  which  is  the 
living  foundation  of  God's  house,  the  holy  people  of  God,  and  on 
which  depends  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity  which  is  possessed 
by  believers,  who  have  it  only  through  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  4-10  ; 
cf.  Acts  iv.  11  ;  Matt.  xxi.  42,  44).  Elsewhere  the  royal  and 
priestly  dignity  is  not  expressly  attributed  to  Christ,  but  the  pre 
dicates  seem  to  intimate  them.  The  details  of  Christ's  ministry 
are  connected  with  the  various  conditions  of  His  person. 

First,  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  His  earthly  condition. 

The  teaching  agency  of  Christ  is  not  specially  set  forth  in  Peter's 

1  The  English  Translation,  following  the  text,  recept.,  has  adopted  the  other 
reading,  Kvptov  3e  rw  Qeov;  but  X/wro;/  is  the  reading  of  all  the  aiss.  of 
highest  authority.  —  TR. 
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Epistle,  because  he  does  not  here,  ex  professo,  attempt  to  represent 
all  the  points  of  His  earthly  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Acts,  in  Peter's  speech  to  Cornelius  the  activity  of  the  Lord 
as  a  public  teacher  is  made  duly  prominent  (Acts  x.  36-38). 
We  do  not  understand  TOP  \6yoi>  as  an  ace.  absolut.,  but  as 
governed  by  Karaka^dvo^ai,  in  ver.  34.  At  all  events,  the  sense 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God's  instrument  for  preaching  peace, — 
peace  with  God,  and  mutual  peace  among  men  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  14). 
Jesus'  miraculous  agency  is  also  brought  forward  (ver.  38)  as  a 
result  of  His  Messianic  anointing,  and  as  a  beneficent  course  of 
action,  overcoming  by  God's  power  the  works  of  Satan ;  by  which 
action  it  was  manifest  that  God  was  with  Him.  This  passage 
show s  us  what  value  Peter  laid  on  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  and  we 
may  also  gather  the  same  conclusion  from  the  stress  which  he  lays 
in  the  epistle  on  the  word  of  Christ,  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the 
gospel  as  teaching  (1  Pet.  i.  23,  25,  ii.  2,  8,  iii.  19,  iv.  6),— this 
gospel  being  indeed  the  truth  which  Christians  have  to  obey  (1  Pet. 
i.  22),  and  also  God's  word,  which  exists  for  ever  in  distinction 
from  everything  carnal  (ver.  24  f.).  It  also  contains  such  a  power 
of  life  in  itself,  that  it  generates  in  man  a  new  life  (ver.  23),  being 
corroborated  by  its  being  the  prjfjLa  Kvplov  (ver.  25),  and  is  preached 
in  "  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven"  (ver.  12). 

Peter  very  decidedly  sets  forth  the  fact  of  Christ  leing  a  model 
for  us.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  premised  His  sinlessness  ; 
but  we  may  also  notice  that  in  some  passages,  especially  1  Pet. 
ii.  21-23,  this  sinlessness  is  linked  on  to  His  typical  character. 
Also,  in  1  Pet.  iii.  1 8,  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  a  pattern,  again,  in 
a  similar  connection.  Thus  the  historical  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is 
represented  as  a  pattern  especially  in  its  sufferings,  and  as  a  pattern 
in  peculiar  reference  to  truth,  patience,  and  love  of  one's  enemies. 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  His  sufferings  and 
death.  The  frequent  mention  of  these  events  proves  what  a  stress 
Peter  laid  upon  them.  We  may  also  gather  this  from  the  circum 
stance  that  Peter  expressly  styles  himself  "a  witness  of  His 
sufferings,"  and  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
significance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  He  appeals  to 
them  in  every  chapter,  partly  in  reference  to  sanctification,  and 
partly  to  the  patient  endurance  of  undeserved  sufferings.  A  con 
sideration  of  the  details  leads  us  to  a  twofold  power  of  the  suffer 
ings  and  death  of  Christ.  (1)  The  atoning  and  expiatory  power. 
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This  is  pointed  out  by  the  passages  which  describe  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  death  "for  sinners"  (iii.  18),  or  "for  us"  (iv.  1),  or 
"  for  you"  (ii.  2 1).1  In  these  passages  we  have  every  inducement 
to  prefer  the  interpretation  of  virep  as  in  the  stead  of, — in  the  first 
quoted,  because  the  contrast  of  the  BUatos  virep  a&iica>v  is  evidently 
intended,  and  is  brought  prominently  forward  if  this  interpretation 
be  adopted.  Peter  elsewhere  sets  forth  the  same  idea  ;  for  in 
ch.  iv.  1,  by  the  addition  o  iraQutv  ev  crapKl  TriiravraL  a/jLaprias, 
he  presupposes  that,  because  Christ  has  suffered,  believers  also 
have  suffered.  We  can  therefore,  .pnly  assume  that  virep  rj^wv 
means  in  our  stead ;  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  14.  And  in  ch.  ii.  2 1  we  must 
also  understand  it  in  the  same  way,  because  the  same  idea,  that 
Christ  bore  the  punishment  for  our  sins,  is  indubitably  expressed, 
not  indeed  in  the  same  verse,  but  in  ver.  24,  in  the  same  con 
nection.  In  ch.  ii.  24,  in  the  mention  of  His  sinlessness,  in 
nocence,  and  submissive  patience  (Isa.  liii.  9),  it  is  expressly 
said  that  Christ  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross ;  that  He  was  raised 
up  on  the  tree,  laden  with  our  sins,  with  the  effect  that  these  our 
sins  were  put  away  upon  the  cross  when  His  body  was  slain.  In 
the  word  wa  a  purpose  is  indicated  which  leads  us  still  further, 
namely,  (2)  to  the  morally  purifying  power  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  most  closely  united  with  their  atoning  power. 
Peter  so  deals  with  the  two,  that  the  atoning  power  is  clearly  laid 
down,  and  the  purifying  efficacy  is  derived  from  it  (ch.  ii.  24)  : 
aTToyevea-dai  =  to  be  absent,  to  go  away,  to  die,  and  stands  here  in 
contrast  to  %fjv.  The  death  of  Christ  is  to  produce  the  effect  in 
us  of  being  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  righteousness.  "We  are  not 
only  to  be  free  from  punishment,  but  dead  to  sin  as  regards  our 
behaviour  in  respect  to  it.  We  may  compare  with  this  passage, 
ch.  iii.  18,  iva  was  Trpoc-aydyy  rw  ®eu>.  Tlpocrd^eiv  is  doubtless 
used  for  gifts  and  offerings  which  are  presented  to  God ;  but 
being  here  applied  to  men,  we  may  compare  Eph.  ii.  18,  iii.  12. 
In  the  first  place,  an  action  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  predicated 
which  extends  beyond  His  death.  We  are  brought  to  God  through 
the  Mediator  who  died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  He  did  not  remain 
in  death,  but  is  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  We  are  brought  to  God, 
(a)  by  Christ  presenting  us  to  God  as  those  whose  sins  have  been 
atoned  for  through  His  death,  and  therefore  freed  from  the  guilt 

1  The  English  Translation  adopts  the  reading  i>vip  ypuy ;  but  i>fiav  is  that  of 
the  Cod.  Vat.,  Alexand.,  Ephrasm.,  and  Sin.— Tn. 
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of  sin ;  (5)  as  not  only  free  from  guilt,  but  also  morally  renewed 
and  quickened  (ch.  ii.  24),  made  morally  whole,  and  now  alive 
always  to  righteousness  and  purified.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  Christ  having  suffered  for  sin  in  our  stead! 
Similarly  in  ch.  iv.  1,  the  believer  is  he  who  has  suffered  in 
Christ,  and  naturaUy,  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  is  consciously  certain 
and  mindful  of  it ;  and  this  has  the  psychologico-moral  effect  of 
operating  a  cessation  of  sinning  in  him. 

In  other  passages  the  purifying  power  of  Christ's  death  is  brought 
forward  ~by  itself,  and  the  atoning  power  is  only  intimated  by  the 
mode  of  expression  as  something  presupposed  (ch.  1  2,  18,  19). 
The  exhortation  to  a  holy  fear  before  God  (ver.  17)  is  based  by 
the  apostle,  not  only  on  his  reminding  them  of  the  father-like 
God  on  whom  Christians  call,  but  also  (ver.   18  f.)  on  the  re 
demption  through  Christ.     Avrpovv  is  equivalent  to  releasing  fy 
a    ransom^    (diro\vrpovvt    Col.    i.    14;  efoyo/>a?e«;,   Gal.    iii.    13); 
avavrpofyr,  is  the  whole  moral  conduct,  which  is  styled  vain  and 
empty,  because  it  is  both  superficial  and  without  continuance,  and 
also  inoperative,— that  is,  deficient  in  the  effect  intended.     Fol 
lowing  the  passage  in  Isa.  liii.  7,  allusion  to  which  may  be  so  often 
detected  in  Peter's  Epistle,  Christ  is  a  Lamb,— a  term  which  had 
been  applied   to   Christ  by  John   the  Baptist,  and  likewise  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii.  32),  and  in  many  passages  of  the  Apocalypse. 
As  all   beasts  for  sacrifice  must   be  without  blemish  and  spot, 
Christ,    as    the    offered  One,   is   here   described   as   «>a)^o?   teal 
aWiXo?   (cf.   Heb.   ix.    14).      It  is  clear,  from   the  words  rtfttp 
atpan,  that  His  death  is  spoken  of.     The  effect  of  the  shedding 
of  this  blood  is  now  described  as  the  ransoming  of  believers  from 
their   vain   conversation.      The   morally  purifying   power   of  the 
death  of  Christ  is,  in  the  first  place,  pointed  out;  but  its  sacrificial 
action  is  also  aUuded  to,— the  blood  of  the  victim,  as  the  seat  of 
life,  being  that  which  is  determined  by  God  as  the  ransom  and 
expiation  (Lev.  xvii.  11,  14).     The  setting  free  from  the  "vain 
conversation"  presupposes  the  atonement.     The  passage,  ch.  i.  2, 
et?    vTraicorjv   real    pavnafjiov    a^aro?    'Irjaov    XpiaToi),    is    to    be 
similarly  explained.     According  to  the  ritual  of  the   Old  Testa 
ment  (Ex.  xxiv.  6-8  ;  Lev.  xvi.  14-19  ;  Heb.  ix.  13  ffi,  19),  part 

of  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  holy  things, an 

usage  which  was  based  upon  the  idea  that,  by  the  sins' of  the 
nation  and  individuals,  the  divine  sanctuary  itself  was  containi- 
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nated,  and  that  the  pure  sacrificial  blood  thus  purified  it  (Heb. 
ix.  21,  23).  A  part  of  the  blood  was  also  sprinkled  on  the  con 
gregation  (Heb.  x.  22),  so  that  those  stained  by  sin  are  cleansed. 
Not  only  is  their  guilt  covered,  but  the  impurity  of  sin  itself,  so 
far  as  it  adheres  to  them,  is  removed.  Christians  are  the  "  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  so  that  through  the  power  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  they  are  morally  purified.  But  the  continuous  process 
of  moral  purification  presupposes  an  action  which  extends  beyond 
the  death  of  Christ  (ver.  21  f.). 

In  Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  are  not  so  specially  entered  into,  because,  perhaps,  it 
was  more  judicious  to  enlarge  upon  the  proposition,  (1)  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  depended  on  an  eternal,  divine 
counsel  (Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  28) ;  and  that  (2)  it  was  therefore  a  sub 
ject  of  divine  prophecy  (Acts  iii.  1 7  f.). 

The  agency  of  Christ  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  consists,  according 
to  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  iv.  6,  in  the  preaching  of  the  salvation  which 
is  based  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  and  especially  on  His  death 
for  men.  Neither  Noah  nor  the  apostolic  circle,  but  Christ, 
forms  the  subject  to  e/ojpv^ev ;  and  it  is  likewise  quite  clear  to 
whom  this  preaching  applied, — to  the  spirits  ev  fyvXaKy,  the 
ve/cpois,  not  indeed  in  their  lifetime,  but  in  Hades.  The  question 
now  arises,  whether  it  was  the  dead  in  general,  or  only  a  portion 
of  them  ?  In  ch.  iv.  6  no  article  is  prefixed  to  ve/cpols ;  but  this 
is  no  proof  against  the  universality  of  the  expression.  From  ch. 
iii.  19  f.,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  Christ  preached  to  the 
unbelieving  contemporaries  of  Noah.  But  the  apostle  has  doubt 
less  mentioned  this  class  by  way  of  example,  because  they  ap 
peared  to  him  as  peculiarly  guilty  (not  as  peculiarly  excusable, 
because  they  might  have  been  seduced  by  wicked  spirits).  They 
are  described  as  a  generation  which,  in  spite  of  long-suffering  and 
all  God's  threatenings  (ch.  iii.  20),  persevered  in  their  unbelief. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  description  of  them  (Gen.  vi. 
11—13),  and  with  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  punishment 
that  followed  (1  Pet.  iii.  20).  The  Jews  looked  upon  the  generatio 
diluvii  as  most  wicked,  and  ascribed  to  them  no  share  in  the  Mes 
sianic  salvation.  This  generation,  therefore,  is  brought  forward 
with  the  view  of  confirming  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  man  to 
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suffer  innocently  (ver.  1 7).  This  generation,  suffering  on  account 
of  their  evil  deeds,  certainly  forms  a  contrast  with  the  undeserved 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Another  reason  which  led  Peter  to  speak  of 
them  is,  that  he  desired  to  place  the  punishment  of  the  Flood 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  holy  flood  of  baptism  (ver.  20  f.).  If, 
however,  salvation  was  preached  to  this  generation,  this  preach 
ing  must  have  availed  for  others  who  were  less  guilty.  It  is 
the  class  on  whom  the  first  judgment  fell,  the  type  of  the  judg 
ment  which  is  to  come.  The  question  now  arises,  what  aim,  in 
Peter's  idea,  this  preaching  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  had  in  view  ? 
In  ch.  iii.  1 9  e/ctfpvgev  is  simply  specified ;  but,  because  nothing 
more  is  added,  we  must  here  presuppose  the  aim  expressed  else 
where.  This  is  confirmed  in  ch.  iv.  6.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proposition  a/a  KpiO&cn  /JLEV  Kara  dvOpwTrovs  (rapid  in 
volves  difficulties  in  the  interpretation.  One  explanation  is  that 
KpiQ&Gi  is  only  grammatically,  but  not  logically,  dependent  on  a/a 
.  .  .  KpiOevTes,  so  that  it  would  mean,  "  that  they,  being  humanly 
judged  in  the  flesh,  may  yet  live  according  to  the  spirit."  Never 
theless  the  construction  is  difficult  which  makes  KpiOwcri,  lose  all 
its  logical  reference  to  a/a,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  the 
proposition  thus  loses  its  reference  to  Christ's  future  judgment, 
and  merely  retains  that  to  the  judgment  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  flesh,  although  ver.  6  appears  to  stand  in  imme 
diate  connection  with  ver.  5,  in  which  the  account  to  be  given 
before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  is  spoken  of.  The  second 
explanation  endeavours  to  lessen  this  difficulty.  It  allows  to 
K.pi6w<ri  a  logical  relation  to  a/a,  and  understands  Kpi6r]vai  not  as 
to  l>6  condemned  and  punished,  but  as  to  be  judged,  as  in  ver.  5. 
2ap/cl  is  thus  referred  to  the  earthly  life  :  "  so  that  they,  as  all 
men,  may  be  judged  in  respect  to  their  earthly  life,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  This  idea  of  aapj;  is,  of  course, 
not  without  difficulty,  because  it  affords  no  precise  contrast  to  the 
TrvevfjLa,  although  it  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  preferred  to  the  im 
possible  conception  of  aap%  as  the  propensity  to  sin.  Especially, 
however,  the  judgment  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  one  purely 
future,  and  not  yet  begun ;  in  any  case,  corruption  and  the  im 
prisonment  in  Hades  form  a  part  of  it.  We  must  accept  it  in  all 
its  fulness,  as  beginning  in  the  earthly  life,  being  increased  in 
death,  and  arriving  at  a  complete  consummation  in  the  general 
judgment.  Those  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  to  whom  the  preach- 
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ing  of  salvation  came,  had  been  subject  to  a  judgment,  but  it 
had  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Yet  they  were  iv  <f>v\aKgf  and 
were  kept  for  the  final  judgment ;  but  this  latter  might  turn  to 
their  advantage.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
according  to  which  the  completion  of  judgment  on  them  is  teleo- 
logically  included  in  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation,  and  for  their 
benefit.  Thus  a-apl;  and  7rvev/j,a  appear  to  point  to  a  contrast 
between  different  spheres  of  life :  cf.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  It  must  be,  at 
all  events,  beyond  doubt  that  the  divine  purpose  in  preaching  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  was  a  beneficial  one,  and  that  they  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  were  intended  to  attain  true  life,  in  conformity 
with  God's  counsel  and  preparation.  But  whether  this  divine 
purpose  of  all  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  actually  attained  in  the 
case  of  these  dead  men,  and  of  all  of  them,  is  truly  another 
question.  This  doctrine  gives  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  an  en 
tirely  universal  reference  to  humanity,  not  merely  to  contemporaries 
and  those  coming  after,  but  also  to  those  gone  before.  And  this 
reference  applies  not  only  to  the  judgment  on  quick  and  dead,  but 
also  to  the  preaching  of  salvation,  so  that  those  departed  before 
the  appearance  of  Christ  do  not  meet  with  a  final  decision  of  their 
lot  without  having  the  salvation  in  Christ  previously  offered  them. 
The  way  is  thus  smoothed  for  the  recognition  of  the  idea  that  the 
world  of  men  after  Christ — those,  at  least,  who  have  not  been 
brought  into  outward  contact  with  any  temporal  preaching  of  sal 
vation — may  become  the  subjects  of  a  similar  course  of  action 
after  their  deaths.  The  whole  account  of  Christ's  agency  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  is  not,  however,  exhausted  in  the  state 
ment  of  Peter,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  ii.  27,  31,  has 
but  one  (if  any)  parallel  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the  mention 
of  the  Kara^Qovioi  (Phil.  ii.  1 0)  ;  for  the  passage  Eph.  iv.  9  must 
be  understood  of  His  humiliation  in  life.  Not  only  is  salvation 
preached  in  the  invisible  world,  but  the  power  of  darkness  is 
there  essentially  broken  down.  We  may  compare,  on  this  point, 
Col.  ii.  15,  which  must  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  Peter's 
statement.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  mention  this  further  result. 

We  now  come  to  Christ's  agency  in  His  exalted  condition. 

That  Christ's  agency  may  be  imagined  as  continuous  in  His 
glorified  state,  follows  from  Peter's  image  in  describing  Him  as 
being  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (ch.  iii.  22);  for  this  denotes  His 
participation  in  the  divine  glory,  not  only  in  the  divine  blessed- 
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ness,  but  also  in  the  divine  agency,  which  embraces  the  whole 
world,  and  employs  the  highest  powers  as  its  instruments.  A<min, 
Peter  specially  attributes  to  the  exalted  Christ  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles  and  other  believers  (Acts  ii.  33), 
which  presupposes  that  He  had  received  from  the  Father  that 
which  He  promised  to  His  disciples,  and  also  that  He  had  per 
sonally  appropriated  it.  In  1  Pet.  i.  12  it  is  only  generally 
stated  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  from  heaven  on  the 
apostles  ;  but  in  ver.  1 1  the  Spirit  which  wrought  in  the  prophets 
is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ."  How  much  more  must  the  author 
have  looked  upon  the  Spirit  which  came  on  the  apostles  and  be 
lievers  as  the  Spirit  which  Christ  had  and  gave !  These  passages, 
and  those  in  the  Acts,  mutually  supplement  one  another.  Christ, 
as  the  apxtiyos  rfjs  £0779,  is  so  eminently  in  possession  of  the  full 
power  of  divine  life,  that  He  approves  Himself  to  men  as  He  who 
gives  life.  Exalted  to  the  heavens,  He  sheds  forth  in  the  power 
of  His  name  not  only  the  virtue  of  bodily  life,  such  as  miracu 
lous  healings,  soundness,  etc.  (Acts  iii.  16),  under  the  condition  of 
faith,  but,  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection,  men  are  spiritually 
quickened  by  regeneration  to  a  living  hope  (1  Pet.  i.  3),  and, 
through  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension,  baptism  receives  its 
cleansing  power.  By  Him  alone  can  man  be  saved  (Acts  iv.  12). 
Finally,  the  exalted  Christ  is  the  continual  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls  (1  Pet.  ii.  25),  and  the  living  corner-stone  on  which  God's 
spiritual  house  is  built  (ch.  ii.  4-10  ;  Acts  iv.  11  f),  by  the  agency 
of  His  word  which  brings  about  the  divine  power  of  Christ's  salva 
tion, — the  word  of  truth  (1  Pet.  i.  22),  the  word  of  life  (ver.  24). 

But  this  continued  agency  of  the  exalted  Christ,  having  as  its 
aim  the  salvation  of  men,  finds  at  last  its  culminating  point  in 
which  all  is  perfected.  This  is  the  full  manifestation  of  the  exalted 
Christ,  the  airoxaXv^is  'Irjaov  XpLarov  (1  Pet.  i.  7,  13),  or  the 
fyavepwQrjvai  (ch.  v.  4).  The  course  of  development  of  Christians 
and  men  generally,  and  also  of  Christ's  kingdom,  will  be  once  for 
all  closed  in  the  last  judgment  which  is  to  be  passed  on  all  mankind, 
the  quick  and  the  dead  (Acts  x.  42  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  5).  As  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  so  will  He  also 
judge  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  This  perfected  manifesta 
tion  of  Christ  brings  to  believers  the  consummation  of  their  salva 
tion,  the  perfect  cruTypla,  as  the  reXo?  T???  TrtWew?  (ch.  i.  9). 

Although,   therefore,  Peter's   view   of    Christianity   is   that   of 
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fulfilled  prophecy,  the  realization  of  this  prophecy  is  not  yet  a 
complete  one ;  but  yet,  that  which  is  still  impending,  the  Kaipol 
dvai}rv£;6Q)s,  or  the  aTTOKardarao'L^  irdwrwv,  wv  e\d\,r)crev  6  @eo9  (Acts 
iii.  19,  21),  is  not  the  effect  of  any  new  principle,  but  the  opera 
tion  of  Christ  Himself,  who,  since  His  exaltation,  has  worked,  and 
is  still  working  among  men.  We  must,  however,  not  fail  to  re 
mark  that,  although  the  judgment  is  expressly  referred  to  Christ, 
still  in  1  Pet.  i.  1 7  God  the  Father  is  looked  upon  as  the  Judge. 
We  also  notice  this  in  James  and  in  other  more  developed  systems 
of  doctrine.  Christ,  in  His  unity  with  God  the  Father,  must  be 
here  understood. 

§66.  Peter's  Teaching  as  to  the  Cause  of  Salvation — Of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  God  is  modified  in  certain  important 
points  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  of  Christ,  and  the  more  so 
the  greater  the  development  which  is  given  to  the  peculiar  details 
of  Christianity.  We  see  this  in  Peter's  teaching  as  to  God. 

Peter,  of  course,  puts  forward  a  theory  as  to  God  generally. 
God  is  the  Creator  of  man  (1  Pet.  iv.  19),  to  whom  "as  to  a 
faithful  Creator,"  who  maintains  His  creative  love,  those  who 
suffer  according  to  His  will  may  commit  their  souls.  He  is, 
therefore,  the  God  who  careth  for  us  (ch.  v.  7),  on  whom  we  must 
cast  all  our  care  (cf.  Ps.  Iv.  22  in  LXX.).  He  is  also  the  Judge 
who  judges  impartially  every  man's  work  (ch.  i.  17).  He  is  the 
Almighty,  under  whose  powerful  hand  we  have  to  humble  our 
selves  (ch.  v.  6) ;  the  Omniscient,  who  knoweth  the  heart  (Acts 
xv.  8) ;  the  Holy,  who  has  pleasure  in  the  righteous,  but  is  dis 
pleased  with  the  wicked  (1  Pet.  iii.  12),  and  desires  that  men 
should  be  holy  as  He  is  holy  (ch.  i.  15  f.).  But  even  in  these 
passages  a  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  not 
entirely  wanting.  God  is  styled  "  the  faithful  Creator"  in  respect 
to  the  house  of  God,  the  community  of  believers  who  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake  (ch.  iv.  1 7).  He  is  the  Almighty  God  who  cares  for 
Christians,  gives  grace  to  the  humble,  and  raises  them  up  in  His 
own  good  time  ;  He  is  the  Judge  on  whom  Christians,  for  Christ's 
sake,  call  as  Father  (ch.  i.  17);  the  Holy  One,  who  has  called 
Christians  to  salvation  (ch.  i.  15);  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who 
communicated  the  Holy  Spirit  both  to  Gentiles  and  Jews  who 
believed  in  Christ  (Acts  xv.  8). 
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These  references  are,  however,  rendered  much  more  significant 
by  the  way  in  which  Peter,  in  numerous  passages,  expressly  sets 
forth  the  relation  of  God  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This 
relation  Peter  makes  partly  objective  and  partly  subjective  in  its  nature. 

Oljectively,  God  is  a  God  of  "abundant  mercy"  (ch.  i.  3),  the  "God 
of  all  grace  "  (ch.  v.  1 0).  God  is  also  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
(ch.  i.  3),  and  therefore,  generally,  the  Father  (ch.  i.  2)  of  those 
elect  from  everlasting.  It  is  He  who  has  fore-ordained  Christ 
from  all  eternity  (ch.  i.  20),  and  has  raised  up  and  exalted  Him 
(ver.  21),  making  Him  the  chief  corner-stone  in  Zion  (ii.  4,  6), 

—i.e.  the  foundation  of  a  new  theocratic  edifice.  God  is,  further, 
through  Christ,  the  Father  of  believers  (ch.  i.  1 7),  who  hath  before 
chosen  them  (ch.  i.  2)  and  called  them  (ch.  i.  15,  ii.  9)  to  an  eternal 
glory  in  Christ  (ch.  v.  1 0),  begetting  them  again  to  a  lively  hope 
through  Christ's  resurrection  (ch.  i.  3).  He  it  is  who  perfects, 
strengthens,  and  establishes  believers  (ch.  v.  10),  and  by  His 
power  they  are  preserved  unto  salvation  (ch.  i.  5).  It  is  God 
who  is  to  be  glorified  in  Christ  through  all  ages  (ch.  iv.  11). 
Thus  God  is  placed  in  essential  relation  to  Christ,  to  believers, 
and  to  Christ's  work.  But  God's  relation  to  Christ  and  His  work 
must  also  be  considered  in  its  subjective  aspect.  Through  Christ 
we  have  faith  in  God,  who  has  raised  up  and  glorified  Christ,  so 
that  God  is  the  subject  of  our  confidence  and  hope  (ch.  i.  21); 
and  it  was  the  aim  of  His  atoning  death  to  bring  us  to  God 
(ch.  iii.  18). 

Peter's  teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  a  similar  character 
in  its  reference  to  Christ.  He  calls  Him  the  nrvev^a  ajiov 
(1  Pet.  i.  12;  Acts  v.  3),  Trvevpa  6eoO  (1  Pet.  iv.  14),  and  also 
Trvevpa  Xpiarrov  (1  Pet.  i.  11).  The  expression  Trvevfjia  Kvpiov 
(Acts  v.  9)  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Christ.  In  a 
few  passages  the  word  irvev/j,a  is  used  without  qualification.  From 
Acts  v.  4,  3,  9,  we  see  that  this  Spirit  is  one  with  God.  Ananias, 
in  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  lied  to  God.  From  1  Pet.  i.  2  it 
is  clear  that  the  Spirit  works  in  men  that  which  is  desired  by 
God.  But  this  Spirit  of  God  is  placed  in  essential  relation  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  His  communication  to  men  is  brought 
about  by  the  glorified  Christ  (Acts  ii.  33),  not  only  to  the  apostles 
as  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  (1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  also  to  all 
believers  in  Christ  (Acts  ii.  38,  x.  47,  xi.  15,  xv.  8  f.),  so  that  He 
"rests"  upon  these  believers  (1  Pet.  iv.  14),  and,  remaining  in 
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union  with,  them,  is  the  principle  of  their  sanctification  and  purifi 
cation  (ch.  i.  2,  22),  and  raises  them  superior  to  the  world  (ch. 
iv.  14),  being  evil  spoken  of  by  the  latter,  but  glorified  by  be 
lievers.  Although  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  are 
blessed,  because  the  Spirit  rests  upon  them.  This  Spirit  is  so 
eminently  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  He  is  so  called  by  Peter,  as 
operating  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (ch.  i.  11).  The  com 
munity  of  believers  is  styled  oZ/co?  TOV  Qeov  (ch.  iv.  17),  and  ot/co? 

TTVeV^aTLKOS   (ch.   U.    5). 

Peter  also  expressly  defines  the  divine  causality  of  salvation  as 
being  of  a  threefold  character.  This  he  does,  indeed,  in  one  passage, 
combining  the  three  together  (ch.  i.  2), — the  Father,  the  Spirit, 
and  Jesus  Christ.  The  Father  is  God ;  the  Spirit,  however,  in 
which  we  are  sanctified,  is  here  merely  a  divine  principle ;  and 
Christ,  whose  the  Spirit  is,  and  through  whom  it  is  shed  forth 
upon  believers,  is  the  Christ  whose  Father  is  God,  and  through 
whom  God  receives  His  full  glorification  (ch.  iv.  11).  In  ch. 
i.  2  it  is  expressed  that  the  Trpoyvcoai,?  of  God  is  realized  only  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  its  aim  in  the  continuous  purification 
through  Christ.  This  combination  made  by  an  apostle,  especially 
by  Peter,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  Christ's  command  to  baptize 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19)  presents  a  similar  combination  as  the  great 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  may  notice  in  James,  that  his  teaching  as  to  God  is  little 
influenced  by  his  Christology.  It  must,  of  course,  be  the  case 
that,  in  any  representation  of  doctrine  which  gives  the  essential 
details  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  of  an  essentially 
Christian  character.  We  have  found  this  to  be  so ;  for  even  in 
James  the  idea  of  God  the  Father  is  of  one  who  communicates 
Himself  without  reserve  to  man  with  His  perfect  gifts,  and  re 
generates  them  anew  through  the  word  of  truth ;  but  at  this  very 
general  Christian  modification  of  the  conception  of  God,  James 
stops  short.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  special  development 
to  the  entire  scope  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  Through  his 
position  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  the  founder  of  the 
Church,  and  also  by  his  previous  proximity  to  our  Lord,  he  was 
led  to  preach  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16), 
who  had  the  words  of  eternal  life  (John  vi.  68).  Peter,  there 
fore,  has  taught  abundantly  about  Christ ;  and  as,  in  his  inter 
course  with  Him,  a  new  light  had  broken  upon  him  as  to  God  the 
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Father  of  Christ,  he  does  not  fail  to  set  forth  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  Father,  of  the  Father  to  Christ,  of  Christ  to  the 
Spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ,  but  copiously  enlarges  upon  them, 
as.  was  practically  required.  As  regards  the  subjective  relation  of 
God  to  Christ,  Peter  teaches  that  we  attain  faith  in  God  through 
Christ,  and  that  we  become  united  to  God  also  through  Christ ; 
and  in  these  propositions  we  recognise  a  fundamental  point  in 
the  more  developed  doctrine  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Peter's  Christology  agrees  essen 
tially  with  that  of  Paul  and  James,  and  that  the  former  has 
adopted  as  copiously  as  any  one  the  Messianic  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  (not  merely  in  his  first  preaching,  but  also  in  his 
epistles,  in  which  he  addresses  long  existing  churches),  so  that 
these  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  appearance  are  worked  up  into  one 
with  the  teaching  as  to  God.  But  we  also  have  to  remark  that 
the  Petrine  Christology  chiefly  dwells  in  the  manifested  Christ, 
including  the  actual  glorification  of  Christ,  as  beginning  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  and  continued  and  completed  in  the  resurrec 
tion  and  exaltation.  Peter's  Christological  teaching  as  to  Christ 
before  His  earthly  manifestation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
limited;  but  we  may  notice  what  direction  his  teaching  would 
take  on  that  head  if  he  had  entered  on  the  point,  for  his  practical 
impression  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  that  of  His  adoration.  What 
is  said  of  Christ's  ministry  is  in  harmony  with  this.  The  action, 
the  principle,  and  the  causality  which  operated  in  Christ,  were  of 
no  creature-like  character.  The  unique  nature  of  Christ,  as  re 
gards  the  whole  world  and  all  mankind,  is  brought  forward ;  but 
a  full  development  as  to  the  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
based  on  the  actual  details  of  His  appearance  and  manifestation, 
is  not  given  by  Peter,  although  an  approach  to  the  more  developed 
ideas  of  Paul  and  John  may  be  noticed  in  his  teaching. 

§67.  Peter's  Teaching  as  to  Salvation. 

Sin  itself,  as  causing  the  need  for  salvation,  is  not  separately 
dealt  with  by  Peter ;  but,  in  his  desire  to  set  forth  salvation  to 
his  readers,  and  to  exhort  them  to  accept  and  hold  fast  to  it,  he 
speaks  of  the  need  for  salvation,  and  the  sin  which  by  it  is  to  be 
put  away  and  cleansed.  Peter's  teaching  as  to  sin  does  not, 
therefore,  present  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  his  idea  of  it  is 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  We  find,  nevertheless,  in  his 
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incidental   treatment   of    sin,  an  unmistakeable  many-sidedness, 
although  the  final  root  of  sin  is  not,  ex  professo,  gone  back  to. 

Sin,  subjectively  considered,  as  individual  sin,  is  called  a/Aaprla, 
and  also  as  sin  generally  (ch.  iv.  1) ;  and  single  sins,  external  or 
internal,  are  styled  in  the  plural  a/m/ma/,  (ch.  ii.  24,  iii.  18, 
iv.  8).  This  sin  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  distinctly  denoted  as 
inward  sin.  Sinful  desires  are  linOvfjuiaL  (ch.  i.  14),  and  in  their 
manifold  forms  av6pa>7rwv  eiridv^iat,  (ch.  iv.  2),  in  contrast  to  the 
pure  and  holy  will  of  God,  who  desires  that  we  shall  be  holy  too 
(ch.  i.  1 5  £).  Thus  the  i-rnQvpiai  are  selfish  and  worldly,  and  are 
in  part  aapKiKal  eTruOv^iai,  in  which  expression  the  a-apg  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  Pauline  sense,  but,  as  always  in  Peter,  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  Hence  the  "  fleshly  lusts  "  (ch.  ii.  11)  which 
war  against  the  soul  (^ru;^),  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  higher 
and  more  honourable  in  man  (for  ^rv^rf  is  a  general  idea,  which 
embraces  both  the  higher  and  lower  life  of  the  soul ;  here  the 
higher  side  is  intended,  cf.  Jas.  iv.  1).  Sin  becomes  outward  in 
the  avaa-Tpo(f)i],  and  tends  to  "vain  conversation"  (ch.  i.  18). 
This  "  conversation "  is  also  called  the  avOpto-rruv  eTrtdvptais 
Piwvai,  or  TTopeveaOat,  ev  acreXyeoM?,  etc.  (ch.  iv.  2).  Peter  men 
tions  various  branches  of  sin, — some  grossly  sensual  excesses, 
which  are  attributed  to  the  pre-Christian  state  of  those  who  were 
once  heathen  (iv.  3),  and  other  manifold  sins  against  our  fellow- 
men  (ch.  iv.  15,  ii.  1,  iii.  9  f).  The  general  expression  is,  how 
ever,  Kafca  iroieiv  (ch.  iii.  12);  and,  in  harmony  with  this,  /cattia 
(ch.  ii.  1),  which  is  probably  to  be  understood,  not  as  a  special 
kind,  but  as  the  idea  of  a  species  of  sin.  Hence,  those  who  give 
the  dominion  to  sin  in  their  inner  and  outer  life  are  called 
/catcoTToiol  (ch.  ii.  12,  14),  also  aa-efieis  Kal  afj,aprco\ol  (ch.  iv.  18). 
Peter's  point  of  view  tends,  therefore,  to  a  collective  life  of  sin. 
This  view  results  from  the  biblical,  and  especially  the  New  Testa 
ment  standpoint,  sin  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  divine 
will  and  the  reaction  of  the  divine  life  and  grace.  Thus  all 
that  is  sinful  falls  into  one  category.  Mankind  generally,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gracious  God,  needs  His  grace ;  and  salvation  in  the 
same  way  as  sin  is  looked  upon  as  common  to  all.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Peter's  representation  of  Christ's  manifestation 
applied  it  to  past  generations,  as  well  as  to  those  present  and  to 
come.  And  in  his  epistle,  addressing  readers  most  of  whom  had 
previously  been  heathen,  and  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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speaking  to  a  population  which,  although  living  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism,  needed  redemption,  he  looked  upon  sin  and  the  need 
for  salvation  as  common  to  all,  so  that  "  the  vain  conversation  " 
(1  Pet.  i.  1 8)  is  described  as  TrarpoTrapaSoros.  They  were  as  if 
"sheep  going  astray"  without  a  shepherd  (ch.  ii.  25),  which,  in 
the  prophet's  sense,  means  that  every  sinner  followed  his  own 
course.  But  as  "  every  man's  own  way  "  leads  far  from  the  way 
of  salvation,  so  all  these  "  ways  "  were  intertwined  together.  As 
heathens,  these  Christians  had  wrought  TO  6e\rjfjLa  T&V  eQvwv  (ch. 
iv.  3),  which  are  sensual  excesses,  which  in  ver.  3  are  mentioned 
by  name,  in  conjunction  with  the  abominable  idolatry  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  right.  It  is  an  avd^vcr^  rrjs 
aawrias,  which  certainly  stands  in  total  contrast  to  the  Christian 
life  (ver.  4).  This  is  the  heathen  form  of  fellowship  in  sin, 
which,  however,  in  another  aspect,  is  called  ayvoia  (ch.  i.  14),  as 
contrasted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  existing  under  the 
gospel.  The  pre-Christian  state  of  the  Jews  is  also  described  as 
a^voia  (Acts  iii.  1 7),  inasmuch  as  they  were  deficient  in  the  evan 
gelical  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation.  Peter  specially 
speaks  of  one  of  the  forms  of  sinful  community  of  living  as 
shown  in  the  aireiOelv,  TrpoaKOTrreiv  TW  \6ya),  when  the  gospel  is 
preached  (1  Pet.  ii.  7,  iv.  17).  This  want  of  faith  is  directly 
influenced  by  Satan  (ch.  v.  8),  who,  as  azm&Aro?  to  believers, 
"  walketh  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
Consequently  not  only  those  who  have  not  yet  become  Christians 
are  kept  back  from  faith  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  but  those 
who  have  already  become  believers  are,  where  it  is  possible,  made 
a  prey,  not  only  by  means  of  craft  (as  of  the  serpent),  but  also  by 
means  of  dread  of  the  persecutions  which  Christians  have  to 
suffer  in  the  world  (ch.  v.  9).  The  "  world  "  is  meant  as  a  com 
prehensive  expression  for  the  community  of  sinful  livers.  To  the 
Koalas  is  opposed  rj  aSeX^or?;?  JHJLWV,  the  fellowship  of  Christians, 
which,  however,  outwardly  exists  in  connection  with  the  world. 

Sin  objectively  considered,  that  is,  as  regards  God,  is  a  relation 
of  opposition  to  the  divine  will  (1  Pet.  iv.  2) ;  on  which  account 
sin,  being  an  accountable  action  on  man's  part,  leads  to  punish 
ment  from  God  (ver.  17),  namely,  the  judgment  which  must 
begin  at  God's  house,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  altogether  extirpated 
even  there,  but  must  devolve  in  its  fullest  measure  on  the  im 
penitent  sinner  (ver.  18).  From  the  extraordinary  stress  which 
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Peter,  in  his  teaching  as  to  salvation,  lays  on  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ,  we  may  see  how  prominently  this  liability  to  punish 
ment,  which  depends  on  the  accountability  for  sin,  is  brought 
forward  in  his  epistle.  But,  although  sin  is  imputable  and 
unbiassed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  holy  and  just  God  (ch.  i. 
16  f.),  and  therefore  brings  down  God's  judgment,  it  is  not  on 
this  account  independent  of  the  divine  will:  it  cannot  frustrate 
God's  counsel,  but  indirectly  finds  a  place  in  it ;  so  that  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  sin,  against  their  better  knowledge 
and  conscience,  are  destined  to  find  in  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,  and  the  Lord  Himself,  a  "  stone  of  stumbling"  and  "  rock 
of  offence"  (ch.  ii.  7). 

Peter's  teaching  as  to  sin  agrees  essentially  with  that  of  James, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  confines  himself  to  actual  sin ;  but  James 
more  brings  forward  the  inner  aspect  of  it  and  the  sinful  desires, 
whilst  in  Peter  the  community  of  sinful  living  is  more  prominently 
displayed  in  its  relation  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
take  a  prospective  glance  at  Paul's  teaching,  who  goes  an  actual 
step  further,  and  refers  sinful  desires  to  the  propensity  from 
which  they  all  flow,  and  traces  back  the  sin,  which  Peter  calls 
iraTpoTrapa&oTos,  to  its  connection  with  the  first  man.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  however,  Peter  gives  a  hint  (1  Pet.  i. 
22—24).  Eegeneration  is  here  referred  to  a  need  inherent  in 
man,  who  is  <rdpj;,  and  therefore  without  stability.  That  which 
is  to  abide  in  man,  and  is  therefore  of  true  value  before  God, 
cannot  proceed  from  humanity  alone.  A  divine  principle  must 
intervene,  and  regeneration  is  conditional  on  the  word  of  God. 

We  cannot  fail  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  discourses  of 
Peter  and  his  first  Epistle,  in  respect  to  the  appropriation  of,  or 
conditions  for,  salvation.  In  his  discourses,  Peter  had  to  do  with 
men  to  whom  salvation  was  then  first  preached,  and  he  was  con 
sequently  compelled  to  summon  them  to  fulfil  the  first  conditions 
of  that  salvation.  In  the  epistle,  however,  although  these  con 
ditions  might  be  alluded  to,  they  were  not  brought  forward  ex 
profcsso,  or  so  fully  laid  down.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter  brings  forward,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation,  repentance, 
faith,  and  baptism;  in  the  first  place,  repentance  and  baptism 
(Acts  ii.  38).  Baptism  is  the  outward  proof  or  confirmation  of 
repentance ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  baptismal  act  spiritually 
embraced,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Eedeemer  from  sin  is  also 
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included.  In  other  passages,  peTavoeLv  alone  is  "brought  forward, 
baptism  being  presupposed,  and  eTriarpefaiv  (moral  conversion)  and 
afaa-i?  afjuapTivv  united  with  it  (Acts  iii.  19,  26,  v.  31).  Faith 
alone  is  specified  (Acts  x.  43,  xi.  17,  xv.  9,  11),  —  that  is,  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  But,  that  a  fundamental  change  of  mind  was 
combined  with  it,  may  be  gathered  from  ch.  xv.  9  (purifying  the 
heart)  ;  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  baptism  is  also  clear  from 
Acts  x.  In  Peter's  first  Epistle  the  first  entry  into  a  state  of 
salvation  is  not  so  directly  dealt  with  ;  but  faith  is  throughout 
asserted  to  be  the  subjective  condition  for  salvation,  —  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  (ch.  i.  5—9,  ii.  6—8),  and,  through  Him,  in  God  the 
Father  (ch.  i.  21).  In  this  Peter  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  for  salvation,  making  this  faith  not  merely  the  com 
mencement  of  all  salvation,  but  also  the  continued  requisite  for 
our  future  consummation  (ch.  i.  5,  9),  and  therefore  the  ground 
work  of  the  whole  Christian  life  (ver.  7).  It  need  not,  therefore, 
be  a  cause  for  surprise  that  fierdvoia  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
epistle,  for  everything  is  included  in  faith.  But  baptism  is 
expressly  mentioned  (ch.  iii.  21).  In  the  Acts  it  is  called 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  connected  with  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Conse 
quently,  through,  baptism  the  penitent  and  believing  catechumen 
received  negatively  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
positively;  in  which  are  contained  both  the  consciousness  of 
divine  mercy,  and  also  the  power  for  all  that  is  good.  The 
passage  in  the  epistle  quoted  above  forms  a  part  of  the  remark 
able  section  in  which  the  apostle  traces  the  progress  of  the  Lord, 
from  His  sufferings  to  His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
also  connects  the  saving  through  baptism  with  the  judgment  of 
the  flood.  The  flood  is  described  as  a  baptism,  of  which  Christian 
baptism  is  the  antitype.  But  the  water  of  the  flood  was  not  that 
which  saved.  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  by  means  of  the 
ark,  the  water  being  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  without  which  this 
saving  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  saving  through  the 
water  of  the  flood  is  a  baptism,  just  as  the  passage  through  the 
Eed  Sea,  according  to  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The  passage  of  Noah 
and  his  family  through  the  water  was  a  saving  dedication  of 
them,  both  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  favour,  and  also  as  an  obligatory 
engagement  to  the  divine  service.  Peter  compares  these  two 
baptisms,  inasmuch  as  the  baptismal  act  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a 
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bodily  purification.  The  positive  contrast  to  bodily  purification 
is  expressed  by  Peter  in  the  a-vvei&ja-eas  a<ya6?t$  eVepcorT/yUa  et? 
Seov.  The  flesh  is  contrasted  with  the  "good  conscience,"  the 
aapKos  aTToOecns  pinrov  with  the  eTrepatTrjua  e£?  ©eov.  Ai  avaard- 
<re&>9  'Irjarov  Xpiarov  must  be  referred  to  the  whole  proposition. 
We  must  here  go  back  to  ch.  i.  21.  By  the  belief  in  Christ's 
resurrection  our  faith  and  our  hope  rest  on  God ;  for,  through  the 
resurrection,  and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  which  preceded  it, 
we  are  raised  and  entitled  to  a  confident  trust  in  God,  and  by 
means  of  baptism  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  effects  of  the 
quickening  power  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ.  From  what 
has  gone  before,  Peter's  idea  of  baptism  is  that  of  an  efficacious 
agency  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that,  indeed,  in  a  twofold 
relation,  Avhich  includes  the  a-weiS^a-is  ajad^ — a  conscience  pure 
from  reproach  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but,  from  this  very 
reason,  a  conscience  which  is  sincere  and  determined  to  what  is 
right. 

Peter,  in  setting  forth  baptism  and  faith  as  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  gives  no  intimation  whatever  in  his  epistle  that  an 
obedience  to  the  Mosaical  law  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming  any 
portion  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  salvation.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  is  made  to  rest  on  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism ;  and 
Christians  are  described  as  ekevOepoi  (ch.  ii.  16,  cf.  i.  17), — a 
predicate  which  seems  to  point  to  freedom  from  the  Mosaical  law, 
especially  with  the  warning  added.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  decidedly  expresses  his  opinion  against  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaical  law  as  being  a  condition  requisite  for  salvation. 

Salvation,  as  appropriated  l)y  man,  is  looked  upon  by  Peter  as 
partly  individual,  partly  general. 

Salvation,  individually  considered,  is  the  subjective  forgiveness  of 
sin,  a^ecri?  afjLapriwv.  In  the  discourses  in  the  Acts,  this  is  pro 
mised  to  those  who  are  not  as  yet  believers  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  already  stated  (Acts  ii.  38,  v.  31,  x.  43).  It  is 
a  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  also  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
In  Acts  iii.  19  this  is  called  efaXet^flijWM  ra?  afiapria?.  In  the 
epistle,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  throughout  presupposed  wher 
ever  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  mentioned  as  applied  to  the 
readers,  i.e.  as  the  impulse  for  a  death  to  sin  (1  Pet.  ii.  24,  iii.  18, 
iv.  1).  The  passage  ch.  iv.  8  is  interpreted  by  many,  that  who 
ever  has  brotherly  love  or  charity  is  thereby  also  in  possession 
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of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  however  numerous  they  may  be ;  but 
the  meaning  might  also  be,  that  this  love  covers  and  hides  the 
sins  of  fellow-men.  Certainly  the  presence  of  forgiving  love  indi 
rectly  presupposes  that  we  have  ourselves  experienced  forgiveness 
on  the  part  of  God.  The  subjective  consideration  of  salvation 
points  out  also  a  new  moral  life  in  it.  This  is  based  on  being 
divinely  born  again  by  means  of  the  divine  word  (i.  23,  ii.  2,  1,  3). 
The  author  of  this  new  birth  is  God  (ch.  i.  3),  in  virtue  of  His 
redeeming  mercy.  More  closely  considered,  this  regeneration  is 
effected  by  the  divine  irvsvpa  (ch.  i.  2).  The  life  of  him  that  is 
born  again  is,  according  to  ch.  ii.  2,  a  weak  one,  which  must  be 
developed  and  strengthened.  If  this  progress  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (ch.  i.  22),  He  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  begin 
ning.  The  Spirit  is  also  to  be  understood  by  the  seed,  the  a-Tropa 
afyOap-Tos  (ver.  2  3).  The  word  of  God  is  therefore  the  intervening 
agent ;  and  the  "  seed  "  is  something  different  from  this,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  divine  Spirit.  The  word  of  God  is 
described  as  living  and  abiding  (cf.  ver.  2  5),  and,  following  Isa.  xl. 
6-8,  in  contrast  to  the  frailty  of  man  and  all  natural  productions. 
This  word  is  not,  indeed,  the  \6<yos  0eo?  of  John,  but  the  word 
preached  by  the  apostles  (ver.  25).  It  receives  the  attributes 
living  and  abiding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  gospel  truth  and  the  word  of 
salvation  (vers.  22,  25,  12) ;  also  because  it  is  not  only  the  word 
of  God,  but  also  has  Christ  as  its  subject  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  24),  and 
hence  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  Christ  is  efficacious  in  it.  But 
we  do  not  identify  Christ  with  the  prj/j,a.  This  regeneration  is, 
according  to  Peter,  an  orytaoy-to?  7n/eu//,aTo?  (ch.  i.  2).  This,  how 
ever,  does  not  include  merely  the  regeneration  effected,  but  also 
a  continuous  and  growing  new  moral  life  (ch.  i.  22,  ii.  1  1).  This 
development  of  the  life  implanted  in  the  new  birth  is  also  a  con 
tinuous  purification  of  the  soul  (ch.  i.  22),  a  putting  away  of  all 
wickedness  (ch.  ii.  1,  cf.  iv.  2),  in  love  to  the  brethren  (ch.  i.  22), 
and  in  obedience  to  Christian  truth, — an  obedience  which,  taken 
precisely,  is  nothing  but  an  obedience  to  Christ  Himself  (ch.  i.  2), 
the  risen  Christ,  and  hence  to  His  word  as  the  word  of  God 
(ch.  i.  23,  25),  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fitting  and 
pure  spiritual  nourishment  for  those  who  are  born  again  (ch.  ii.  2). 
By  accepting  and  obeying  this  word,  Christians  prove  themselves 
to  be  obedient  children  of  God  (ch.  i.  14),  not "  fashioning  their 
lives  according  to  their  former  lusts,"  but  according  to  the  nature 
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and  will  of  the  holy  God.  Purification  is  conditional  on  the  con 
tinual  working  power  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  with  whose 
blood  Christians  are  sprinkled  (ch.  i.  2,  18  f.,  ii.  24,  iv.  1),  and 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  (ch.  i.  2,  22),  who  rests  on  Christians  as  a 
Spirit  of  glory  and  power  (ch.  iv.  14),  as  a  higher  principle,  which 
raises  them  above  the  world.  In  virtue  of  this  life,  Christians 
will  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  (ch.  ii.  11,  iv.  2-4),  and  be  sober 
and  watch  unto  prayer  (ch.  iv.  7),  keeping  themselves  ready,  both 
for  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  temptations  caused  by  the  devil,  as 
they  then  existed  in  the  persecutions  of  Christians  (ch.  v.  8),  and 
also  for  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christians,  then,  will  be 
submissive,  patient,  and  confident  under  their  undeserved  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  (ch.  iv.  12-16,  19,  iii.  14-17,  ii. 
19-21),  committing  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  (ch.  iv.  19). 
Lastly,  they  will  be  full  of  love  to  their  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
Christians  (ch.  iii.  8-11,  i.  22,  ii.  17,  iv.  8-11).  Under  these 
conditions  the  spiritual  growth  of  Christians  goes  on  (ch.  ii.  2  ) ; 
they  are  perfected,  strengthened,  and  established  (ch.  v.  10). 
Peter  lays  down,  in  numerous  isolated  passages,  that  this  new  life 
is  to  show  itself  in  social  relations,  in  the  State  (ch.  ii.  13  f),  in 
domestic  life  (ch.  iii.  1  ff.),  and  in  masters  and  servants  (ch.  ii.  18). 
Thus  will  believers  be  preserved  for  a  future  salvation  (ch.  i.  5). 
This  hope  of  completed  salvation  (ch.  i.  3,  13,  21,  iii.  15,  iv.  13), 
and  this  salvation  itself,  forms  the  third  point  in  the  teaching  as 
to  its  appropriation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.  5,  9), 
the  new  life  is  essentially  and  specially  placed  in  relation  to  the 
impending  completion  of  salvation,  the  aw-nrjpia  tyv%a)v  (ch.  i. 
4-9,  iv.  13,  v.  4,  10).  This  is  the  "end  of  faith"  (ch.  i.  9), 
the  "inheritance  preserved  in  heaven"  for  Christians  (ver.  4), 
the  "exceeding  joy"  (ch.  iv.  13),  the  unfading  crown  of  glory 
(ch.  v.  4),  the  eternal  divine  glory  (ch.  v.  10).  This  salvation  is 
imperishable  (ch.  i.  4,  v.  10),  full  of  honour  (ch.  v.  4,  i.  7  f),  a 
glorious  state,  prepared  by  God  (ch.  v.  10),  but  also  a  gift  of 
grace. 

Peter  also  considers  this  state  of  salvation  in  its  objective 
aspect.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  continually  based  on  God. 
Christians  are  GK\GKTOL  (ch.  i.  2,  ii.  9).  Their  salvation,  therefore, 
depends  upon  a  divine  election,  which  does  not  belong  to  time, 
but  is  according  to  the  7rp6<yva)<ns  Seov  Trarpo?  (ch.  i.  2),  which,  in 
reference  to  the  person  of  the  Eedeemer,  is  to  be  considered  as 
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existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  This  election  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  calling  (ver.  1 5)  out  of  darkness  into  light 
(ch.  ii.  9).  He  who  is  thus  called  is  also  "  begotten  again " 
(ch.  i.  3).  Regeneration  and  continuous  purification  take  place 
through  the  Spirit  (ver.  2)  and  the  word  of  truth  (ver.  22);  and 
by  the  power  of  God  Christians  are  kept  unto  salvation  (ver.  5), 
and  are  completely  strengthened  (ch.  v.  10).  But  Peter  also 
refers  all  appropriated  salvation  to  Christ, — to  the  atonement  and 
purification  through  His  blood  (ch.  i.  2,  18  f.,  ii.  24,iv.  1) ;  to  the 
word  of  Christ,  to  which  obedience  is  rendered  (ch.  i.  2,  11);  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (ch.  i.  3,  11,  iii.  11),  and  His  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  (ver.  22)  ;  to  the  completed  manifestation 
of  Christ  (ch.  i.  7,  13,  v.  4)  as  the  Judge  (ch.  iv.  5). 

This  appropriated  salvation  is  not  merely  individual  in  its 
nature,  but  on  it  is  based  the  Christian  fellowship  (ch.  ii.  4-10, 
i.  22,  ii.  1,  iv.  8-11,  v.  1-5).  It  has  its  objective  cause  in  Christ^ 
the  founder  of  a  new  life  in  common,  fore-ordained  by  God,  but 
rejected  by  men, — the  living  corner-stone  of  a  spiritual  build 
ing  (ch.  ii.  4,  6).  The  subjective  condition  is  therefore,  primarily, 
the  fellowship  with  Christ  as  the  founder  of  this  community  of 
life  (ch.  ii.  4),  in  faith  in  Him  (vers.  6,  7).  Out  of  their  former 
error  and  wandering,  Christians  have  been  led  to  Christ,  the 
"  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  "  (ch.  ii.  25),  being  no  longer 
wanderers,  but  united  to  Christ's  flock.  The  corner-stone  is  the 
foundation  of  a  well-built  edifice.  Every  one  who  connects  him 
self  with  it  is  built  into  it  as  a  living  stone,  in  brotherly  love 
(ch.  i.  22,  ii.  1,  17,  iii.  8,  iv.  8),  and  also  in  the  conscientious 
application  of  all  the  gifts  of  grace  bestowed  upon  individuals  for 
mutual  salvation  and  the  glorification  of  God  through  Christ 
(ch.  iv.  10).  Herein  is  likewise  and  specially  included  the 
unselfish  and  willing  ministry  of  the  chiefs  and  teachers  of  the 
community,  as  examples  to  the  flock  (ch.  v.  1-4),  and  also  the 
ready  subordination  of  the  other  members  to  these  as  elders,  to 
whom  honour  and  obedience  are  due  (ch.  v.  5).  Any  aspiration 
after  "filthy  lucre  "  is  especially  excluded  (ver.  2) ;  also  any  con 
strained  ministry,  as  if  a  man  were  compelled  to  it  against  his 
inward  feelings.  The  expression  eK/c^ala  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Peter's  Epistle. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  Peter's  teaching  as  to 
salvation,  we  find  the  subjective  Christian  life  represented  as  a 
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life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  When  it  is  said  that  Paul  is  the 
apostle  of  faith,  John  of  love,  and  Peter  of  hope,  nothing  really 
decisive  is  thus  laid  down.  Peter  certainly  sets  forth  hope  with 
special  emphasis,  but  he  bases  it  on  faith,  and  combines  it  with  love. 
In  comparing  Peter's  teaching  as  to  salvation  with  that  of 
James,  it  is  evident  that  the  profound  and  numerous  references  of 
salvation  to  the  Christology,  and  also  the  comprehensive  relation 
of  the  same  to  God  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  Christ,  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  James.  Also  Peter's  view  of  salvation  as  a 
new  moral  life,  and  as  a  hope  of  salvation,  or  as  the  completed 
salvation  itself,  is  in  part  different  from  the  way  in  which  James 
sets  forth  the  same  subject,  although  neither  of  these  points  is 
altogether  wanting.  (1.)  The  future  salvation  is  made  by  Peter 
the  subject  of  hope,  and  the  more  prominently  from  his  taking 
the  latter  as  his  starting-point  in  the  consideration  ot  salvation 
(ch.  i.  3),  and  in  his  exhortations  to  a  Christian  life,  takes  it  in 
part  as  his  basis  (ch.  i.  13  f.).  The  hope  of  salvation  is  not 
placed  so  much  in  the  foreground  by  James,  although  he  makes 
salvation  the  end  of  the  promise  and  the  heirship  of  the  /Sao-tXe/a 
(ch.  i.  12,  ii.  5),  consequently  also  the  subject  of  hope,  in  which 
those  that  are  suffering  take  comfort  (ch.  i.  12),  and  those  of  low 
degree  attain  dignity  (ch.  ii.  5,  i.  10).  (2.)  Both  by  James  and 
Peter  the  new  moral  life  is  decidedly  set  forth ;  also  the  new 
birth  is  mentioned  by  both  apostles,  although  James  places  it  in 
no  very  close  relation  to  the  new  moral  life,  whilst  Peter  expressly 
bases  the  latter  on  the  new  birth,  and  characterizes  it  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  divine  power  of  life  implanted  by  the  new  birth, 
and  of  the  germ  then  ingrafted.  This  is  a  step  in  advance  in  the 
development  of  doctrine.  Peter  also  goes  further,  by  placing  the 
new  moral  life  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  namely, 
as  love  to  Him  being  invisible  (ch.  i.  8) ;  as  obedience  to  Him 
(ch.  i.  2) ;  as  following  His  example  (ch.  ii.  21-23,  iii.  17,  18)  ; 
as  the  result  of  His  atoning  death  and  His  resurrection  (ch.  ii. 
24,  iv.  1,  2,  i.  2,  3,  18-21).  James,  indeed,  derives  good  works 
fi'om  faith,  and  impartial  brotherly  love  from  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  manifold  relations  of  the  new  life  to  Christ 
which  Peter  displays  are  wanting  in  James'  Epistle.  (3.)  Lastly, 
James  mentions  forgiveness  ot  sins  and  justification, — ideas,  the 
first  oi  which  is  certainly  met  with  in  Peter's  discourses  recorded 
in  the  Acts,  but  is  not  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  epistle  (except 
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so  far  as  ch.  iv.  8  may  be  thought  to  refer  to  it) ;  the  second, 
however,  is  never  directly  named  by  Peter.  The  atonement 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  that  is,  through  His 
blood,  is  so  prominently  displayed  by  Peter,  that  this  idea  seems 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  his  epistle ;  but  neither  the  atonement  as 
Christ's  action,  nor  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  are  mentioned 
by  James.  Also  the  fellowship  in  salvation  is  briefly,  though  in 
structively,  set  forth  by  Peter,  evidently  with  a  purpose,  though  he 
does  not  name  the  e/e/eX^o-ta.  Thus  we  see  that  Peter's  teaching 
as  to  salvation  goes  further  than  that  of  James. 

Peter  agrees  with  Paul  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
—(1)  in  deriving  subjective  salvation  from  the  dead  and  risen 
Christ,  and  in  a  further  reference  of  the  same  to  God ;  (2)  in  the 
distinction  between  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  in  the 
basing  of  the  latter  on  the  former ;  (3)  in  deriving  the  atone 
ment  from  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  (4)  in 
alluding  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  in  setting  forth  the 
hope  of  the  same  ;  (5)  in  making  faith  the  principal  condition 
for  all  salvation  ;  (6)  in  the  description  of  Christian  fellowship  ; 
—but  all  these  doctrines,  on  account  of  the  greater  extent  of  his 
writings,  are  usually  more  copiously  developed  by  Paul.  Paul 
deals  differently  with  the  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification,  by  taking  man's  need  of  redemption  as  his  base,  and 
enlarging  on  the  inability  of  the  law  to  free  men  from  sin,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  every  need  by  Christ  as  the  Atoner,  under  the 
condition  of  faith  in  Him.  This  mode  of  treatment  involves  a 
much  more  amplified  teaching,  both  as  to  salvation  and  sin,  than 
that  of  Peter. 

§  68.  Revieiv  of  the  System  and  Position  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Peter's  system  presents  essentially  all  that  we  have  found  in 
James'  Epistle;  but  we  also  notice  an  ample  Christology,  which  is 
based  on  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and  an  internal  union 
of  this  causality  of  salvation  with  salvation  itself.  But  we  also 
notice  the  point  at  which  Peter  stops.  "We  do  not  find  any 
didactic  explanation  as  to  Christ  being  the  apxyyos  -n}?  £<wr;?  and 
the  auTt'ip.  Peter  gives  an  impression  of  the  person  ot  Christ, 
which  must  be  accounted  as  a  characteristic  of  Christianity  gene 
rally, — Christ  is  the  object  oi  divine  worship  (ch.  iv.  11,  cf.  v.  11). 
But  Peter,  like  James,  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  "  Why 
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Christ  should  come  ? "  and  "  Why  He  should  have  so  come  ? " 
Peter,  nevertheless,  sets  forth  essentially  that  Christ's  appearance 
is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  that  this  appearance  is  not  only 
necessary  because  it  was  predicted,  but  also,  and  expressly,  because 
it  is  grounded  on  the  everlasting  divine  counsel.  Both  in  Peter, 
and  also  in  James,  the  appearance  of  Christ  will  appear,  to  an 
attentive  reader,  subjectively  necessary,  in  virtue  of  man's  need 
of  redemption,  although  this  idea,  the  matter  not  being  contro 
versially  treated,  is  not  expressly  defined.  The  Petrine  teaching, 
therefore,  falls  short  of  the  more  developed  apostolic  doctrine. 
(1.)  That,  in  reference  to  the  causality  of  salvation,  the  person  of 
Christ  is  not  developed  in  detail.  (2.)  That,  in  the  doctrine  of 
sin  as  the  need  for  redemption,  the  principle  of  sin  in  man,  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  actual  sin,  is  set  forth  and  developed 
by  Paul  ex  professo,  whilst  by  Peter  it  is  rather  presupposed. 
(3.)  That  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  not,  ex  professo,  represented. 
in  its  full  distinction  from  that  which  was  presented  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  These  points  are  of  so  weighty  a 
nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  is  wholly  and  solely  Pauline, — an  idea  which,  in  modern 
times,  is  rashly  asserted.  It  is  not  a  mere  case  of  some  points 
omitted,  but  the  standpoint  is  essentially  different.  In  this 
epistle  the  apostle  does  not  go  so  far  as,  ex  profcsso,  to  set  forth 
and  develope  the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  Old  Testa 
ment  religions.  Also,  the  opinion  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
contains  all  of  the  Pauline  system  which  had  passed  into  the 
Church,  is  not  tenable.  For  in  this  case,  as  it  is  still  presup 
posed  that  an  important  difference  existed  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  it  is  inexplicable  why  this  epistle  should  have  been  from 
the  very  first  accepted  as  Petrine. 

The  teaching  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  agrees  completely 
with  the  historical  position  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  To  him  the 
task  fell  of  being  the  first  to  bear  testimony  to  Christ's  appear 
ance,  and  of  founding  the  Christian  community.  Eor  this  purpose 
a  teaching  like  that  of  James  would  not  have  been  fitted.  The 
testimony  of  Christ's  personal  appearance  must  first  be  accepted, 
and  on  the  standpoint  of  the  old  covenant  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  latter  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then 
only  could  the  peculiar  framework  of  Christianity  find  a  place. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  at  first  the  metropolis  of  Jewish 
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Christianity,  whilst  that  of  the  Gentile  converts  was  formed  at 
Antioch ;  but  if  we  regard  its  foundation,  we  must  look  upon  the 
former  as  the  mother  Church  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  It 
was  not  Peter's  desire  to  establish  a  national  Church  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  therefore  soon  necessary  for  him  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  and  we  find  him  assuming  a  position 
more  adapted  to  the  Gentile  Christians  than  that  of  James.  His 
taaching  is  of  the  same  character.  The  person  of  Christ  as  the 
Lord  and  Prince  of  life  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  man 
kind  in  its  simultaneous  and  successive  totality ;  but  yet  the  dis 
tinction  between  Christianity  and  the  old  covenant  is  not  expressly 
set  forth,  the  former  being  chiefly  considered  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy. 

§  69.   Comparison  of  the  Petrine  System  with  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark. 

In  our  comparison  of  James'  system  of  doctrine  with  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  we  have  seen  that  the  purport  of  the  former's  epistle 
is  essentially  allied  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  we  also 
recognised  that  another  side  of  the  question  is  displayed  by 
Matthew,  namely,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Christ  and  His 
work.  We  are  thus  led  beyond  James'  sphere  of  teaching  into 
that  of  Peter.  The  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Petrine  system,  calls  to  mind  Matthew's  handling  of  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  in  the  mode  in  which  that  appearance  is  re 
ferred  back  to  prophecy,  without,  indeed,  entering  into  any  details 
as  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  although  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  latter  may  be  gathered  from  certain  expressions. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark,  however,  corresponds  in  some  respects 
still  more  closely  to  the  Petrine  system  of  teaching.  Of  the  his 
torical  appearance  and  person  of  Christ  Peter  says  nothing,  but 
that  He  had  been  chosen  by  God  from  all  eternity,  and  that  He 
was  therefore  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Matthew  gives  an  account 
of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus ;  but  Mark  commences  with  the 
Messianic  appearance  of  the  Lord,  and  the  announcement  of  Him 
by  the  Baptist  as  His  prophetic  harbinger.  The  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  work  of  salvation  is  the  public  appearance  of  the  Lord, 
and  Peter  (Acts  i.  21  f.)  thus  describes  the  extent  of  the  apos 
tolic  testimony.  Mark,  therefore,  gives  no  account  of  the  person 
of  Christ  which  goes  back  beyond  His  baptism  by  John.  On  the 
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other  hand,  he  follows  out  the  Messianic  progress  up  to  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  (Mark  xvi.  19), — a  fact  which 
Matthew  has  not  received  into  his  gospel.  But  Peter  also  follows 
out  the  Messianic  course  to  this  point  (1  Pet.  iii.  22).  Also 
Christ's  deep  humiliation  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  which  are 
prominently  displayed  by  Peter,  is  historically  set  forth  by  Mark 
as  an  atonement  for  men,  the  Lord's  words  corroborating  the 
same.  In  this,  too,  Mark's  customary  brevity  assumes  a  wonder 
ful  amplification. 

§  *70.  Comparison  of  Peter's  System  of  Doctrine  with  the  Second- 
Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  standpoint  in  this  epistle  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  Peter's  generally, — Christianity  being  looked  upon  as  the  ful 
filment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (ch.  i.  19-21;  cf.  1  Pet.  i. 
10—12).  The  author  of  this  epistle,  who  describes  himself  as  hav 
ing  already  addressed  these  readers  to  whom  he  again  writes,  well 
knowing  that  the  putting  off  of  his  earthly  tabernacle  is  at  hand, 
as  had  been  shown  him  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  appeals  to  his 
own  experience  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Lord,  as  an  eye 
witness  of  His  glory  and  majesty  (ch.  i.  1 6),  mentioning  the  fact 
of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  the  heavenly  voice  accompanying 
it  (Matt.  xvii.  5).  He  further  says  (ver.  19)  that,  in  virtue  of 
this  experience,  we  have  in  the  words  of  prophecy  something  even 
the  more  sure.  Christians,  therefore,  through  the  historical  life 
of  Christ  and  the  apostolical  testimony  as  to  it,  have  in  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  a  confirmed  prophecy,  in  taking  heed  of 
which  they  do  well,  as  of  a  light  shining  in  darkness  until  the 
day-star  arise  in  their  hearts  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Because  pro 
phecy  is  of  divine  and  not  of  human  origin,  and  has  proceeded 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  21),  its  interpretation  is  not  to  be  the 
private  work  of  man  (ver.  2  0) ;  but  to  "  the  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  con 
trasted  false  prophets  under  both  the  old  and  new  covenants.  In 
this  epistle,  however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  future,  whilst  Jude 
depicts  them  as  already  existing,  and  alludes  to  the  judgment 
impending  on  them.  Therefore  the  readers  are  to  take  warning, 
and  to  be  mindful  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  the  apostolic 
words  (ch.  iii.  1  ff.),  not  desponding  if  Christ's  coming  were  de 
layed.  Thus  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  also  looks  upon  Chris- 
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tianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  without  any 
detailed  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  covenants  being 
closely  entered  into. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  doctrines  expressed  in  this 
epistle,  abundant  motives  are  derived  from  the  Christology  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  both  of  which  also  exercise  an  influ 
ence  on  the  mode  in  which  the  idea  of  God  is  dealt  with. 

The  epistle  makes  copious  mention  of  the  person  of  Christ  He 
is  everywhere  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  salvation  is  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  He  is  crcor^p  (ch.  i.  1),  Kvpios  rj^wv  (ch.  i.  2, 
8,  16),  Kvpios  KOL  o-corijp  (ch.  ii.  20,  iii.  18).  His  exaltation 
and  His  power  are  spoken  of,  in  reference,  indeed,  to  His  earthly 
life  and  His  /jLeyaXeioTrjs  (ch.  i.  1  6  f).  He  has  an  "  everlasting 
kingdom"  (ver.  11),  and  His  future  appearance  and  the  judgment 
which  He  will  hold  are  specially  set  forth  (ch.  iii.  4-1  3).  The  ex 
pressions  used  are  Trapovcrla  (ver.  4)  and  ypepa  Kvplov  (ver.  10). 
This  appearance  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Trapovaia  men 
tioned  in  ch.  i.  1  6  (His  presence  during  His  life  on  earth)  ;  in 
ch.  iii.  12  it  is  more  distinctly  defined  as  the  irapovaia  r?}?  rov 
&eov  rjfjiepas.  This  Christ  is  so  exalted,  that  to  Him  the  divine 
doxology  is  ascribed  (ch.  iii.  18,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doubt  that  avru>  refers  to  Christ).  Indeed,  there  is  one  passage  in 
this  epistle  (ch.  i.  1),  where,  according  to  grammar,  it  must  be  de 
cided  that  Christ  is  called  God,  if  the  grammatical  position  of  the 
article  be  correct.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  this  ;  for  in 
ver.  2  @eo?  and  'I^crou?  are  again  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  in 
other  places  the  position  of  the  article  is  not  quite  exact.  Never 
theless,  the  way  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  sufficiently  shows 
that  He  is  altogether  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  veneration  and 
worship.  But  this  epistle  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  and  His  relation  to  God.  So  far  the  Christo 
logy  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  epistle,  although  one  difference 
may  be  recognised.  In  the  second  epistle  the  glorification  on  the 
Mount  is  mentioned  (ch.  i.  18)  as  an  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
glorification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  takes  no 
special  notice  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  ;  only  in  ch. 
ii.  1  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  atonement  (TOP  ayopdo-avra  CLVTOVS 


The  teaching  as  to  salvation  pervades  the  whole  epistle.     Salva 
tion  is  designated  as  TO.  TT/OO?  ^wrjv  KOI  eive/Beiav  (ch.  i.  3).     But 
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the  most  pregnant  expression  among  many  in  the  New  Testament 
is,  that  Christians  are  6da<$  Kowcavol  <£ucreeo9  (ch.  i.  4).  We  are 
thus  led  back  to  Jesus'  conversation  with  Mcodemus  recorded  by 
John.  We  also  learn  that  everything  is  given  to  us  by  His 
divine  power  (ver.  3).  Salvation  also  comprises  purification  from 
former  sins  (ch.  i.  9),  which  presupposes  forgiveness,  and  includes 
justification,  and  is  also  the  perfecting  for  the  entry  into  Christ's 
everlasting  kingdom  (ver.  11),  to  which  an  entry  shall  be  "  abun 
dantly  ministered."  This  salvation  depends  on  the  divine  power, 
and  on  the  Sucaioavvr]  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (ch. 
i.  1).  AiKaioavvr)  is  the  righteous  conduct  of  God  in  His  covenant- 
relation,  presupposing  the  atonement  and  the  new  covenant.  This 
salvation  has  an  objective  and  a  siibjective  condition.  The  former 
is  the  K\r]a-is  Kal  e/c\oyrj  yawp  (ch.  i.  10,  3).  It  is  God  who, 
after  He  has  chosen  men,  calls  them  to  this  salvation ;  but  this 
calling  and  election  must  be  made  sure  by  man  (ver.  10)  by 
certain  subjective  conditions.  Among  these  faith  is  named  (ch. 
i  1),  where  the  faith  is  probably  primarily  objective,  although  a 
subjective  faith  is  also  presupposed.  In  ver.  5  faith  appears  as 
the  root  of  all  Christian  life ;  and  in  this  faith  man  is  to  show 
iorth  virtue  and  the  whole  system  of  spontaneous  morality,  which 
cannot  exist  except  it  is  rooted  in  faith.  From  this  proceeds 
knowledge,  out  of  which  grow  the  further  branches  of  the  Chris 
tian  aperrf,  both  negative  and  positive,  first  in  reference  to  the 
subject's  relation  to  God,  and  then  to  his  relation  to  the  brethren. 
faith,  therefore,  is  made  the  root  of  the  appropriation  rf  salvation. 
But  in  this  epistle  eTrlyvcocris  (also  <yva)(Tii$)  is  specially  named,  and 
faith  falls  somewhat  into  the  background.  The  knowledge  of  God 
is  mentioned  (ch.  i.  3),  and  of  Jesus  the  Lord  (ver.  2)  ;  also  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (ver.  8,  ii.  20,  cf.  i.  5,  6,  iii. 
18).  In  this  connection  yvwais  is  not  merely  a  partial  theoretical 
knowledge.  But  in  the  first  epistle  wre  do  not  find  this  prominence 
given  to  yzxwo-t?  and  eirfyvcoa-i^.  A  twofold  point,  also,  which  was 
set  forth  in  the  first  epistle,  holds  in  the  second  a  subordinate 
position,  the  atonement  (doubtless  hinted  at  in  ch.  i.  8,  ii.  1,  but 
only  presupposed)  and  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand  (because 
the  Trapovala  and  future  judgment  are  so  iully  entered  into),  the 
idea  of  the  renewal  of  the  world  is  included  in  that  of  salvation 
(ch.  iii.  10-13),  in  which  the  world  will  become  one  "in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness"  (ver.  13). 
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The  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  as  to  salvation 
reverts  back  to  the  teaching  as  to  God,  because  God  is  considered 
as  the  origin  of  all  salvation.  God  is  our  God  (ch.  i.  1),  and  God 
the  Father  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  1 7),  who  has  so  called 
us  that  in  His  calling  His  glory  and  virtue  chiefly  appear.  In  con 
nection  with  Christ's  second  appearance,  God's  judgment  is  brought 
forward  (ch.  iii.  12),  and  the  renewal  as  well  as  the  creation  and 
destruction  of  the  world  "  by  the  word  of  God"  (vers.  5-7).  The 
mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  epistle  is  confined  to  the  Spirit 
which  moved  in  the  holy  men  of  God,  the  prophets,  without 
naming  the  intervention  of  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
spoken  of  in  His  relation  to  faithful  believers, — a  subject  copiously 
dwelt  upon  in  the  first  epistle.  Salvation  is,  however,  described 
as  a  participation  in  the  divine  nature. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  didactic  purport  of  this  epistle 
assumes  the  same  standpoint  as  that  of  the  first  epistle,  and  of 
Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts.  In  points  of  detail  a  difference  is 
perceptible ;  and  to  some  extent  an  Alexandrine  colouring  is  evi 
dent,  owing  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  position 
between  the  Petrine  and  Johannean  systems.  Criticism,  therefore, 
must  direct  its  investigation  to  the  point  whether  and  how  far 
these  differences  may  be  explained  by  the  diversity  of  the  date, 
the  circumstances,  the  position  of  the  readers,  the  inducement  for 
writing,  and  the  aim,  or  if  another  author  must  necessarily  be 
assumed.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  the  didactic  purport 
of  the  epistle  is  excellent  to  a  high  degree, — a  fact  which  must 
render  any  prudent  criticism  all  the  more  circumspect. 

§  71.  Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  Section. 

The  result  of  our  previous  considerations  must  be  that  the 
doctrinal  ideas  which  form  the  first  fundamental  shape  of  the 
apostolic  teaching  are  an  actual  organic  doctrinal  system,  and  that, 
within  their  prescribed  limits,  nothing  is  omitted  in  setting  forth 
the  characteristic  nature  of  Christianity.  But,  in  speaking  of  an 
"  organic  doctrinal  system,"  we  do  not  intend  that  the  schemes 
of  teaching  so  far  developed  form  a  complete  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  only  that  every  scheme  of  teaching  is  an  organic  whole, 
with  an  internal  unity  and  arrangement,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  that  there  is  nothing  in  each  but  a  mere  aggregate  of 
doctrinal  opinions  and  assertions.  However  much  the  systems  of 
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James  and  Peter  may  be  looked  upon  as  incomplete  representa 
tions  of  Christian  doctrine,  each  nevertheless  constitutes  a  whole, 
in  which  a  fundamental  view  of  Christianity  is  set  forth  to  which 
every  separate  element  of  doctrine  is  suitable.  Taking  this  as 
the  indisputable  result  of  our  previous  considerations,  a  very 
favourable  light  is  thus  thrown  on  the  personality  of  the  authors, 
who  had  appropriated  Christianity  simply  as  a  living  organic 
whole. 


II.    THE    SECOND    FORM    OF   APOSTOLIC    TEACHING  ; 

OR,  CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  DISTINCTION  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
I.  APOSTOLIC  TEACHING  ACCORDING  TO  PAUL. 

§  72.    Our  Sources  of  Information  as  to  Paul's  Teaching. 

From  these  sources  we  must  exclude  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  does  not  bear  the  apostle's  name  at  the  commencement,  and, 
generally,  is  deficient  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  apostle.  Its 
author,  also,  nowhere  gives  any  intimation  of  being  the  Apostle 
Paul,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  describe  himself  in  ch. 
ii.  3  as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles.  The  opinion  as  to  its  Pauline 
origin  met,  therefore,  with  much  opposition  even  in  ancient  times. 
Whether  its  antiquity  goes  back  to  a  date  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  doubtful ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  made  use  of  by 
Clement  of  Pvome  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
Western  Church,  however,  did  not  recognise  it  as  Paul's.  The 
Alexandrian  recognised  the  purport,  but  not  the  language,  as  Paul's  ; 
whilst  the  Syrian  Church  received  it  into  their  canon ;  and  in  the 
Greek  Church,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  its  Pauline 
origin  was  generally  acknowledged.  Eusebius  is  aware  of  the 
previous  doubts,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  Paul's,  having  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  one  of  the  apostle's  disciples  ;  but 
he  cannot  appeal  to  any  historical  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
latter  fact.  Looking  at  this  uncertainty  in  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
criticism  must  base  its  decision  on  internal  grounds.  But  the 
internal  grounds  are  not  favourable  to  a  direct  Pauline  authorship, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  force,  depth,  and  excellence  of  the 
whole  contents. 

2  D 
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In  excluding  this  epistle,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  deny 
that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  banishing  from  the  number 
of  the  genuine  Pauline  epistles  any  one  of  the  thirteen  which  bear 
the  apostle's  name.  In  the  ancient  Church  all  were  recognised  as 
Pauline  without  contradiction,  although  apostolical  authority  has 
been  denied  them  by  opponents  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Modern 
criticism  holds  as  undeniably  genuine  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Eomans ;  and 
happily  these  are  the  very  epistles  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  regards  their  doctrinal  matter.  The  two  last 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  have,  however,  been 
questioned.  The  substance  of  the  epistle  remains  unaffected  by 
this,  but  the  doubts  themselves  have  met  with  the  most  decided 
opposition.  The  nine  other  epistles  have  all  been  attacked  by 
modern  criticism. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have  been  the  most  assailed,  especially 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  by  Schleiermacher,  who  pronounces 
it  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus.  Eichhorn  has  sought  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of 
all  three  epistles ;  and  De  Wette  shared  his  doubts,  looking  upon 
the  first  epistle  as  most  decidedly  a  compilation.  Schott  holds 
Luke  to  be  their  author.  Credner  looks  upon  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
as  genuine,  and  believes  that  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is 
based  upon  two  genuine  epistles  of  Paul,  which  had  been  altered 
by  an  author  who  also  composed  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  are  mostly  concerned  with 
the  language  and  style,  and  the  materials  are  merely  of  a  negative 
kind ;  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  that  certain  cir 
cumstances  do  not  harmonize  with  the  time  of  Paul. 

Three  only  of  the  rest  of  the  epistles — the  second  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians — were  at 
tacked  in  early  times.  The  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  has  been  assailed,  partly  on  account  of  its  rela 
tion  to  the  first  epistle,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  teaching  as 
to  Antichrist,  by  E.  Chr.  Schmidt  and  by  De  Wette  (with  the 
concession  that  there  were  no  really  adequate  grounds,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  were  excellent) ;  also  by  Kern  (Tubing. 
Zeitsclir.  1839,  ii),  in  opposition  to  whom  Pelt  and  De  Wette 
subsequently  maintained  its  genuineness.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  has  also  been  impugned,  on  account  of  certain  features 
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which  cause  surprise  both  in  their  own  nature  and  their  relation 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Thereon  De  Wette  has  based 
his  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness,  in  which  doubts  Usteri  agrees,  in 
his  development  of  the  Pauline  system.  De  Wette  is,  however, 
bound  to  confess  that  there  are  no  adequate  grounds  for  rejecting 
this  epistle,  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  genuine  by  the  unani 
mous  voice  of  antiquity,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  apostle,  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  any  imi 
tators.  All  the  commentaries  of  modem  times  have  maintained  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle,  in  opposition  to  De  Wette,  who,  how 
ever,  in  his  commentary,  has  held  fast  to  his  opinion.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  has  been  attacked  by  Meyerhoff,  and  has  found 
defenders  in  Huther  and  De  Wette.  These  three  epistles,  and,  in 
addition,  the  three  others,  have  been  called  in  question  by  criticism 
in  Baur's  Paulus  and  Schwegler's  NachapostoliscJien  Zeitalter.  The 
question  depends  on  internal  grounds,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  met 
with  but  little  support ;  so  that  we  are  not  justified  in  excluding 
these  epistles  from  our  sources  of  information  as  to  Paul's  doctrinal 
system. 

As  regards  the  relation  which  these  epistles  "bear  to  the  Pauline 
teaching,  their  importance  depends  on  their  authenticity  and  their 
richness  in  doctrinal  matter.  Happily,  as  before  remarked,  the 
most  important  in  the  one  point  are  also  the  most  important  in 
the  other.  These  four  must,  therefore,  form  the  groundwork  of 
our  consideration ;  but  each  of  the  others  which  follow  them  are 
also  well  fitted  to  add  their  contribution  to  the  sum  of  Pauline 
teaching.  Looking  at  the  rapid  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  earliest  ages,  as  well  as  the  variability  of  the  apostle's 
mind,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  withstood  any  unchristian 
modification  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  but  natural  that  into  the 
later  epistles  certain  doctrinal  statements  have  found  their  way 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  earlier  writings.  We  shall,  however, 
have  to  call  attention  to  the  point  that  these  later  definitions  of 
doctrine  result  almost  necessarily  from  the  earlier  ones,  so  soon 
as  there  was  any  occasion  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  latter  from 
a  fresh  point  of  view.  But  in  all  this  the  apostle  has  not  altered 
his  dogmatical  views.  Less  in  him  than  in  any  one  are  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  an  aggregate  of  formulae :  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
an  organic  whole,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  according 
to  circumstances,  becomes  more  and  more  developed.  We  shall 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  keep  apart  the  earlier  and  later  epistles, 
calling  attention  to  the  points  where  any  important  difference 
exists  between  them. 

This  division  of  the  epistles,  according  to  their  date,  has  a 
special  interest  as  far  as  biblical  theology  is  concerned,  on  account 
of  the  course  of  development  to  be  observed  in  the  teaching  con 
tained  in  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  those  written  before  the  long-pro 
tracted  imprisonment  of  the  apostle.  The  earliest  are  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  written  from  Corinth  (cf.  Acts  xviii. 
1-18) ;  next,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  written  most  probably 
from  Ephesus  after  the  apostle  had  visited  the  earlier-founded 
churches  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  had  sojourned  two  years  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1).  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  likewise 
written  from  Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  his  stay  there  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  8-10;  Acts  xix.  21  f.).  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians  was  written  about  half  a  year  later  from  Macedonia,  before 
his  three  months'  sojourn  in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  At  this  time 
also  must  be  placed  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  written  in  Corinth 
during  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  this  city  (Acts  xx.  2  f. ;  Rom. 
xvi.  1,  23),  shortly  before  his  last  journey  to  Syria  and  Jerusalem 
(Rom.  xv.  25  ff. ;  Acts  xx.  3). 

Next,  we  have  the  epistles  written  during  the  apostle's  imprison 
ment.  Paul  was  two  years  a  captive  in  Caesarea,  and  spent  half 
a  year  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  at  least  two  years  in  captivity 
there.  This  imprisonment  naturally  forms  an  epoch  in  Paul's 
apostolic  ministry.  Even  in  Csesarea  his  friends  and  disciples 
,had  access  to  the  imprisoned  apostle ;  and  in  Rome  he  was  per 
mitted  to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house  (although  fettered  and 
kept  by  a  soldier),  and  to  receive  a  large  number  of  visitors  (Acts 
xxviii.  3  0  f.).  We  have  a  number  of  epistles  which  must  be  dated 
during  this  time  ;  viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians, 
and  to  Philemon,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
These  four  were  most  probably  written  at  Rome. 

The  dates  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  cannot  be  fixed  with 
the  same  degree  of  certainty.  Many  place  them  after  the  apostle's 
imprisonment,  as  the  epistles  assume  a  liberation,  and  then  an  in 
terval  of  time,  and,  finally,  a  second  captivity,  ending  with  martyr 
dom.  Others  look  for  the  date  of  all  three  epistles,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus,  in  that  period  of  the  apostle's 
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life  which  is  related  in  the  Acts.  At  all  events,  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  expressly  claims  to  have  been  written  during  a  cap 
tivity  in  Borne,  in  a  position  which  the  apostle  considers  perilous. 

In  figuring  to  ourselves  the  motive  which  induced  the  writing 
of  these  epistles,  we  find  in  most  of  them  indications  of  the  exist 
ence  of  certain  antagonistic  views,  in  opposing  which  the  apostle 
is  led  to  consider  various  topics. 

There  were  certain  errors  as  to  Christ's  second  appearance  (namely, 
that  it  was  immediately  impending)  against  which  the  apostle  con 
tended  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  This  idea  was  at  first  to 
some  extent  local;  but  another  line  of  error  was  more  deeply 
grounded,  and  therefore  more  widely  spread. 

This  consisted  of  Judaizing  opinions  of  a  Pharisaical  tendency. 
Against  this  legal  bent  Paul  had  to  contend  all  his  life  long,  not 
only  against  the  zealots  who  operated  against  his  teaching  within 
the  Church  itself,  but  also  against  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  were 
stirred  up  against  Paul,  because  in  his  treatment  of  the  gospel 
they  found  the  harshest  opposition  to  their  own  nationality.  These 
feelings,  indeed,  led  to  his  captivity.  Most  of  the  apostle's  prin 
cipal  epistles  touch  upon  this  line  of  error.  They  vindicate  both 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle  and  also  Paul's  apostolic  authority  (the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  cf.  also  Phil.  iii.  4-6);  or  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  salvation,  as  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  laid 
down  and  developed  in  opposition  to  a  legal  standpoint  within 
Christianity  itself  (the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans) ;  or  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul  is  vindicated  against  more  or  less  hostile  op 
ponents  (the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  however,  are 
rich  in  other  doctrinal  matter).  Among  the  epistles  written  to 
oppose  the  Pharisaical  legal  tendency,  the  chief  is  the  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans,  which  almost  exclusively  deals  with  the  opposition  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  that  salvation  is  independent  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  rest  of  the  epistles  bring  forward  other  points  which 
are  subjected  to  controversy  and  discussion. 

There  is  another  standpoint  which  is  combated  in  some  of  the 
later  epistles, — a  theosophical  or  gnostic  tendency  manifested  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  churches,  which  tendency  asserted 
itself  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  latter  end  of  Paul's  career. 
We  find  this  opposition  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  which  take  a  prevailing  Christological  standpoint,  and 
also  in  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  which,  however,  take  special 
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notice  of  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  are  addressed. 

As  regards  Paul's  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from 
ch.  xiii.  onwards  there  are  many  noteworthy  utterances  recorded, 
addressed  to  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians.  We  may  notice  that 
the  contents  of  these  discourses  dovetail  exactly  into  the  Pauline 
system  as  known  from  the  epistles,  and  that  especiaUy  the  address 
to  the  Jews,  in  Acts  xiii.  16-41,  contains  characteristic  Pauline 
features.  Therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Paul  speaks  in  the  same  way  as 
Peter,  and  Peter  as  Paul.  These  discourses  afford  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  historical  authenticity,  for  the  author  evidently  had 
fuU  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  and  his  ministry.  In  com 
parison  with  the  opulence  of  direct  testimony  which  we  possess  in 
the  epistles,  these  discourses,  which  come  to  us,  so  to  speak,  at 
second  hand,  are  of  subordinate  value.  They  are  not,  however, 
without  special  interest,  because,  unlike  the  epistles,'  they  are 
mostly  addressed  to  non-Christians.  Although  in  them  the  apostle 
expresses  his  opinions  with  great  moderation,  his  fundamental 
views  are  nevertheless  made  evident,  not  only  in  reference  to 
universality,  but  also  as  regards  salvation  being  independent  of 
the  law  (Acts  xiii.  16-47).  Also,  the  mode  is  noteworthy  in 
which  Paul  sets  forth  Christianity  in  the  presence  of  idolaters 
(Acts  xiv.,  xvii.),  where  the  pregnant  germ  is  contained  of  that 
which  he  so  beautifully  expresses  in  Eom.  1,  ii.,  which,  too,  has 
been  called  his  natural  theology. 

§  *73.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  generally. 

Paul  recognises  it  as  his  apostolical  task  to  set  forth  salvation 
in  Christ  in  its  independence  of  the  lav:.  In  1  Cor.  i.  24  (cf.  ch. 
ii.)  he  characterizes  Christianity  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
in  contrast  to  that  which  is  sought  after  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks,' 
and  is  not  found  in  Christianity.  In  this  passage  it  is  only  con 
trasted  with  that  which  the  Jews  seek,  and  not  with  the  old 
covenant  per  se.  But  still  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  plain, 
and  is  more  precisely  defined  by  other  matter. 

The  apostle  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  abstract  idea  (1  Cor. 
1  18,  24,  25)  of  Christianity  as  the  power  of  God,  but  more 
closely  defines  it  as  the  manifestation  of  the  SiKaioa-vv?]  Seov, 
independent  of  the  law,  and  resting  on  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  iii 
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the  case  of  all,  without  distinction.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  of  which  this  subject  is  the  theme.  The 
apostle  also  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  Svvafus  OeoO  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  (Bom.  i.  16);  and  this  pre 
liminary  corresponds  with  the  \6yos  Swdfjievos  crwcrat  ra?  Ajrin^as 
of  James  (Jas.  i.  21  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  23-25);  but  in  this  passage 
universality  is  stated  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Christianity 
(cf.  Bom.  i.  16  f,  iii.  21  f . ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  1*7-21  ;  Gal.  ii.  21). 
The  Sircaioavvr)  before  God,  and  of  God,  is  actually  revealed  in 
the  gospel,  which  not  only  teaches  it,  but  realizes  it.  By  its 
realization  men  are  made  conscious  of  it ;  so  that  faith  is  not  only 
the  condition  requisite  for  the  realization  and  bringing  to  man's 
consciousness  of  the  Si/caioavw),  but  is  always  the  condition  under 
which  the  SiKaioavvrj  is  present.  In  Bom.  iii.  21  f.  that  which 
was  the  theme  in  ch.  i.  17  is  manifested  %W/H?  VOJJLOV.  Also,  in 

1  Cor.  i.  30  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  made  our  SIKCUOCTVVIJ,     In 

2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  21,  SiKcuoavvri  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  the  essential 
matter  in  salvation.     Also,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  this 
fundamental    idea    of   ^Kaioavvrj   and  BiKaicodijvai,   is    displayed 
(GaL  ii.  16,  17,  21),  and  they  are  represented  as  a  peculiar  effect 
of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Christianity  is  also  the  Spirit  which  gives  life,  in  contrast  to  the 
letter  which  Tdlleth  (2  Cor.  iii.  6-9).  The  apostle  characterizes 
the  old  covenant  as  a  dead  letter  (ver.  6), — that  is,  a  law  external 
to  man,  which  accuses  man  by  means  of  his  conscience,  without 
urging,  quickening,  or  ruling  him,  and  can  therefore  condemn 
man  as  opposing  its  rule,  although  unable  to  render  him  con 
formable  to  this  rule.  The  law  is  described  as  condemnatory, 
and  but  temporary  in  its  endurance.  On  the  contrary,  Paul  de 
scribes  the  new  covenant  (1)  as  giving  life  (ver.  6), — that  is, 
as  a  power  which  is  not  only  living  but  quickening,  and  com 
municates  to  man  a  new  life ;  (2)  as  justifying  and  realizing  the 
§LKaio<rvvri  (ver.  9) ;  and  (3)  as  abiding  (ver.  11;  cf.  Bom.  vii.  6). 
In  Bom.  viii.  2  we  find  a  briefly  expressed  antithesis  :  Christianity 
is  o  vopos  rov  irvev^aro^  rrjs  £o>r}?  ev  Xpiaru>  'Irjcrov.  This  VO/JLOS 
frees  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  Two  vo/wi  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  under  one  of  which  sin  and  death  had  been  the 
ruling  power ;  but  in  the  fellowship  with  Christ  Jesus  the  Spirit 
which  gives  life  from  and  in  God  has  become  the  ruling  power. 
The  law  of  sin  and  death  is  not  directly  the  law  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  for  the  law  is  in  itself  holy  and  good  (ch.  vii.  12). 
The  law  of  sin  and  death  is  rather  to  be  taken  subjectively  as 
something  inherent  in  man  (ch.  vii.  23,  25).  The  life-giving 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  objective  divine  Spirit,  so  far  as 
He  abides  in  believers  (ch.  viii.  9-11),  quickening  them  (ver.  10) 
and  guiding  them  (ver.  14).  This  Spirit  of  God  is  represented 
by  Paul  as  a  1/0/^09,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  with,  in  the  first 
place,  the  z/o/^o?  dpaprlas  in  man,  and  next,  with  the  Old  Testa 
ment  law,  which  was  in  no  way  able  to  remove  the  power  of 
a^apria  and  Odvaros,  to  which  man  was  subject  so  long  as  he  was 
under  the  law.  That  which  was  impossible  for  the  law  has  been 
effected  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  (ver.  3).  Christianity  brings 
with  it  the  life-giving  Spirit,  which  is  possessed  by  every  one 
believing  in  the  gospel  (Eom.  vii.  6  ;  Gal.  iii.  2-5,  iv.  6).  Chris 
tians  are  sealed  in  Christ  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  as  the 
earnest  of  the  everlasting  inheritance,  which  includes  the  complete 
redemption  (Eph.  i.  13  f.).  And  it  is  also  peculiar  to  Christianity 
that,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  united  in  one 
Spirit,  have  access  to  the  Father  (Eph.  ii.  18).  Christianity 
gives  this  quickening  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  actual  mani 
festation  of  the  Si/caioa-vvr)  &eou  (2  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  Gal.  iii.  21  f.) ;  it 
frees  from  the  curse  and  yoke  of  sin  (Gal.  iii.  13).  The  two 

ideas — the  Si/cawa-wr)  0eov  and  the  quickening  by  the  Spirit are 

of  necessity  inwardly  connected.  In  stating  that  Christianity  is 
the  power  of  God,  Paul  understands  by  this,  that  man,  through 
Christianity,  is  made  a  partaker  of  salvation  by  receiving  the 
SiicaLoavvr)  Oeov  and  true  life. 

The  Apostle  Paul  also  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  (in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians);  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  all-wise  divine  counsel  for  the  salvation  of  men  (1  Cor.  ii. 
7-12).  For  this  very  reason  it  is  wise  in  its  substance,  in  which 
absolute  and  divine  wisdom  are  revealed,  and  makes  wise  him 
who  believes  therein,  teaching  him  to  view  in  the  right  and 
divine  light  the  relation  of  man  to  God,— indeed,  the  relation  of 
the  entire  world  to  God,  and  of  God  to  the  world, — and  showing 
the  true  way  of  salvation  both  to  individuals  and  all  mankind 
Paul  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  because  it 
is  wisdom  which  is  sought  after  by  the  Corinthians  as  Greeks 
(1  Cor.  i.  22),  who  could  not  regard  Christianity  as  wisdom, 
although,  when  they  had  actually  attained  faith  in  the  same,  they 
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would  in  truth,  recognise  it  as  the  genuine  wisdom  of  God.  This 
wisdom  is  contrasted  with  mere  human  wisdom,  and  is  involved, 
iv  pvcmipLq),  in  the  divine  counsel  of  grace,  which  was  before 
unknown,  but  revealed  through  Christ,  and  is  hidden  from  the 
apxpvres  TOV  al&vos  TOVTOV  (ch.  ii.  8,  9),  but  is  revealed  to  Chris 
tians  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (ver.  12).  Paul,  however,  takes  this 
point  of  view  not  only  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
also  in  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  which  the  apostle 
had  to  do  with  people  who  opposed  him  with  the  assumption  of 
some  higher  wisdom,  connected,  indeed,  with  the  gnostic  tendency 
of  thought,  which,  towards  the  end  of  Paul's  career,  was  prevalent 
in  Asia  Minor.  This  is  why  Paul  so  prominently  and  expressly 
sets  forth  the  wisdom  in  Christ.  In.  Christianity  are  all  the  hidden 
things  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  were  at  first  concealed, 
but  so  concealed  that  they  are  revealed  to  believers  (Col.  ii.  3, 
cf.  ver.  8).  Eph.  iii.  8-11  leads  to  the  same  idea;  and  in  the 
same  way  1  Cor.  ii.  7-12,  with  special  regard  to  God's  counsel  of 
redemption  embracing  all  men,  even  the  Gentiles ;  likewise  Eom. 
xi.  33-36.  Christianity  is  the  wisdom  of  God  because  it  is  the 
power  of  God,  because  it  possesses  quickening  and  justifying  power 
for  sinners,  and  because  it  leads  men  to  salvation  in  a  way  which 
could  be  devised  by  no  man, — depending  solely  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  eternal  counsel  of  God. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  Paul's  assertions  as  to  Chris 
tianity,  that  it  was  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  is  so,  inas 
much  as  Christ  Himself  is  Seov  Sw/a/u?  KOL  ©eov  aocftla  (1  Cor. 
i.  24).  Christ  is  the  living  principle  of  Christianity,  to  whom 
these  predicates  belong  (2  Cor.  iii.  17  f;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  Paul, 
therefore,  in  describing  his  own  conversion  and  enlightenment, 
states  that  God  had  revealed  His  Son  in  him  (Gal.  i.  16). 
Believers  have  not  merely  to  do  with  an  external  word,  although 
faith  is,  of  course,  brought  about  by  the  aKorj  7no-Te&>?  (Gal.  iii.  2) ; 
man  becomes  a  partaker  in  faith  through  the  living  Christ  (Gal. 
ii.  20),  in  whom  the  believer  has  righteousness  (ver.  21).  If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His  (Eom.  viii.  9). 
By  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  things  have  become  new,  so  that 
whosoever  is  in  Him  is  a  new  creature  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  The 
participation  in  Christianity  includes  the  being  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  Christian  becomes  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren  (Eom.  viii.  29).  In  dwelling  upon  the 
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person  of  Christ,  there  are  two  points  which  Paul  chiefly  sets 
forth,  by  which  we  are  led  back  to  the  mode  of  his  calling : 
(1)  The  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  men  are 
made  the  children  of  God,  doing  away  with  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
and  (2)  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  divine  principle  of  life  by  whom 
men  are  quickened  anew. 

Thus,  in  Christianity,  something  new  is  presented  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  law  (Eom.  viii.  3),  and  was  not,  indeed, 
comprised  in  the  common  life  which  sprung  from  the  first  man 
(Rom.  v.  12  fT. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  There  exists,  therefore,  a  contrast 
bctiveen  Christianity  and  the  pre-Christian  state  of  man,  both  in  and 
outside  the  law.  Everything  that  was  contained  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  dispensation  belongs  to  the  crro^ela  TOV  tcoafjiov  (Gal.  iv. 
1-5  ;  Col.  ii.  20) :  the  Jews,  just  as  the  Gentiles,  were  children 
of  wrath  (Eph.  ii.  3). 

The  further  Paul  enters  into  the  distinction  between  Chris 
tianity  and  the  old  covenant,  the  more  clearly  is  represented  the 
connection  between  the  two. 

This  positive  relation  is  generally  expressed  by  the  statement 
that  the  promises  of  the  old  covenant  are  fulfilled  in  Christ.  They 
are  in  Him  yea  and  amen,  i.e.  affirmed  and  represented  in  their 
truth  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  The  gospel  of  God  is  promised  in  the  old 
covenant  (Rom.  1  2).  When,  therefore,  in  contrasting  Chris 
tianity  with  the  old  covenant,  Paul  says  that  man  is  justified  by 
the  gospel,  %&>/3i9  vo^ov  (Rom.  iii.  21),  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  law  had  had  no  reference  to  the  gospel  and  to  that  which 
it  gives,  but  that  the  latter  can  be  received  by  the  individual  in 
dependently  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  also  gives  more  special 
statements  as  to  this  positive  relation  existing  between  the  gospel 
and  the  old  covenant.  That  which  in  the  gospel  is  presented  as 
the  main  point,  was  in  part  intimated  or  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  part  prepared  for. 

This  main  point  is  in  Paul  the  SiKaioo-vvij  e/c  Trtcrrew?,  which  is 
manifested  through  the  gospel,  and  is  witnessed  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets  (Rom.  iii.  21),  consequently  by  the  old  covenant  in 
both  its  sides.  A  righteousness  of  faith  is  both  generally  acknow 
ledged  in  it  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11),  and  also  pre-eminently 
ascribed  to  Abraham  as  the  first,  and  therefore  most  distinguished, 
partaker  in  the  covenant  (Rom.  iv.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  6).  The  promise 
was  given  to  Abraham,  with  a  glance  at  the  future  justification 
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of   the  Gentiles  by  faith  (Gal.  iii.   7-9,  14-18    29-  Bom    iv 
23  f). 

Also,  the  law  had  an  educational  aim  to  prepare  for  Christ  as 
the  author  of  righteousness  of  faith  (Gal.  iii.  19-25,  iv.  1-6); 
for  the  law  was  intended  to  develope  in  man  both  a  conscious 
ness  of  sin  and  also  the  need  of  redemption  (Gal.  iii.  19,  22  ; 
Bom.  iii.  20,  v.  20), — the  law  being  a  iratScvyuybs  el?  Xpivrov 
(Gal.  iii.  24)  for  the  world,  which  is  still  in  its  nonage,  and  under 
tutors  and  governors  (GaL  iv.  1  f.).  Thus  the  law,  because  it 
tlevelopes  in  man  the  consciousness  of  sin,  is  the  divine  ordinance 
of  preparation  for  Christ.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  prophecy  and 
the  typical  prophetic  history  of  the  old  covenant  contained  a  pre- 
signification  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  would  be  opened 
through  Christ  (Gal.  iv.  22  ff. ;  1  Cor.  x.  1  ff.). 

Again,  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  God  to  man  which  was 
founded  by  Him,  is  prefigured  by  the  statutory  law  as  by  a 
shadow,  i.e.  the  incomplete  unsubstantial  image  of  the  future 
(Col.  ii.  17;  cf.  Heb.  x.  1);  and  that  which  is  prefigured  is 
realized  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  by  His  work. 

Also,  eternal  life  is  promised  in  the  old  covenant  (Tit.  i.  2). 
Men  will  receive  it  through  the  truth  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  in  this 
passage  the  subject  of  hope. 

Thus,  that  which  is  the  main  point  in  the  new  covenant  is 
in  the  old  covenant  partly  intimated  and  partly  prepared  for; 
and  Paul  may  be  fully  assumed  to  teach  the  existence  of  a  con 
nection  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  but  by  no  means 
that  any  one  desiring  to  receive  the  gospel  must  first  partake  in 
the  old  covenant. 

Even  in  the  passages  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  charac 
teristics  of  the  Pauline  teaching  may  be  discerned.  Paul  goes 
back  to  the  principle  more  than  either  Peter  or  James.  He  can 
not,  with  James,  limit  himself  to  the  acknowledgment  that  Chris 
tianity  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  but  is  compelled  to  show  how 
Christianity  produces  something  different  from  the  effects  of  the 
old  law.  He  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  law  has  failed  to 
produce  Sucaioavvr),  and  why  this  is  the  case;  also,  that  that 
which  -was  impossible  for  the  law  has  been  brought  about  through 
Christ.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  enlarge  upon,  not  only  the 
actual  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  also  upon  the  root  of  actual  sin  and 
the  general  sinfulness  of  man.  Thus,  from  Paul's  standpoint,  we 
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are  led  to  expect  from  Mm  a  system  of  teaching  as  to  sin  much 
more  developed  in  its  character  than  that  of  James  and  Peter. 
He  was  also  compelled  to  dwell  upon  the  positive  effects  of  Chris 
tianity  in  all  their  peculiarity,  and  therefore  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christ.  Not  only  must  he  set  forth  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  various  phases  of  His  historical  appearance,  he 
must  also  revert  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  and  show  that 
in  Him  abode  that  very  life-giving  power  which  was  wanting  in 
the  law,  and  that  this  power  of  giving  new  life  resided  only  in 
Christ. 

It  must  be  evident  that  these  opinions  of  Paul  had  an  his 
torical  foundation  (cf.  §  49).  Both  before  and  after  his  conver 
sion  Paul  sought  for  SiKcuoavvr)  before  God.  But  the  difference 
was,  that  at  first  he  sought  it  fruitlessly,  but  had  now  found  it ; 
that  he  had  before  sought  it  in  the  law,  but  had  now  found  it  in 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  therefore  comprehended  the  full  dis 
tinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  which  was  to  him 
nothing  but  the  practical  realization  of  righteousness  before  God, 
independently  of  the  law.  The  doctrine  as  to  SiKaioa-vvr],  and 
that  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  are  closely  united  in  his 
mind, — the  true  SiKaioavvr)  being  in  his  view  the  work  of  Christ, 
achieved  through  the  atonement  and  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
and  founding  a  new  epoch  among  mankind.  This  Christ  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, — no  longer  the  crucified  One  merely,  but  living 
and  glorified  as  He  had  appeared  to  the  apostle ;  Christ  risen  and 
exalted  to  heaven,  who  had  died  as  an  atonement  for  man, — Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord. 

How  he  attained  this  standpoint  we  have  already  seen  in  §  49. 
The  independence  which  he  thus  had  is  evident  from  the  purport 
of  his  epistles,  in  which  he  himself  expressly  asserts  it.  He 
knows  not  only  that  the  purport  of  his  teaching  is  divine  wisdom 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  6-12),  but  also  that  it  is  stated, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  claiming  that  he  is  Tn/eu/zcm/co?, 
and  that  he  therefore  has  inwardly  the  vovs  of  Christ  (ver.  16). 
He  therefore  summons  to  a  right  understanding  of  his  teaching 
those  persons  that  have  the  Spirit  (ver.  14  f).  The  argumentative 
and  didactic  development  of  his  precepts,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
Paul,  does  not  exclude  the  direct  glance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  Christianity  in  one.  Neither  does  his  con- 
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sciousness,  inspired  and  enlightened  by  the  divine  Spirit,  shut  out 
a  certain  actual  acquaintance  with  the  historical  appearance  of 
Christ  and  the  word  which  He  delivered,  and  also  various  revela 
tions  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  made  to  the  apostle. 
As  regards  the  former,  Paul  was  not  excluded  from  the  sphere  of 
the  historical  communications  which  were  current  among  well- 
instructed  Christians,  both  as  to  Christ's  person  and  life,  and  also 
as  to  His  words  and  teaching.  Paul,  therefore,  was  conscious 
that  the  message  of  salvation  which  he  preached  was  entirely  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  other  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  1  ff.),  especi 
ally  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  events  pre 
ceding  it.  On  this  point  he  appeals  to  the  several  appearances 
of  the  Eisen  One,  to  which  he  adds  the  manifestation  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  himself  (ver.  8).  Thus  we  find  Paul  adopting 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself,  both  with  (1  Cor.  vii.  10  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  2;  Acts  xx.  351),  and  also  without  (Rom.  xii.  14)  a  direct 
reference  to  the  Lord.  Added  to  this,  Paul  makes  certain  com 
munications  in  his  epistles,  appealing  to  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
stating  that  the  matter  therein  communicated  had  been  previously 
hidden,  but  had  been  made  manifest  to  him,  and  was  by  him  re 
vealed  (1  Thess.  iv.  15;  1  Cor.  xiv.  37;  Eom.  xi.  25;  1  Cor. 
xv.  51  ;  Gal.  ii.  2).  In  this  way  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi.  23 
may  be  best  interpreted,  even  if  we  refer  ch.  xv.  3  to  an  his 
torical  communication.  Prom  2  Cor.  xii.  1  ff.  we  see  that  Paul 
was  also  the  subject  of  extraordinary  divine  revelations  (cf.  Acts 
xxii.  1*7). 

All  this  proves  that  Paul  is  the  independent,  original  teacher, 
in  whom  the  peculiar  representations  of  Christian  doctrines  which 
are  found  in  his  epistles  had  their  first  origin.  There  was,  how 
ever,  a  deep  need  existing  in  the  early  Church,  which  was  satisfied 
in  the  person  of  Paul.  He  therefore  found,  far  and  near,  a  circle 
both  of  individual  disciples  and  helpers,  and  also  of  churches,  who 
adhered  to  him  as  the  originator  of  their  special  view  of  Chris 
tianity.  In  consequence  of  this,  Paul  emphatically  says,  Kara  TO 
€vajye\Lov  /jiov  (Eom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8) ;  and  that  this 
gospel  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Gal.  i.  6  f,  12). 

1  The  words  of  the  Lord  quoted  in  the  passage,  Acts  xx.  35,  are  not  re 
corded  by  any  of  the  evangelists. — TR. 
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§  74.   TJie  Fundamental  Principle  and  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Pauline  System  of  Teaching. 

The  idea  of  Bi/taioa-vvrj  is  found  throughout  Paul's  writings, 
although  it  is  more  prominently  brought  forward  in  some  epistles 
than  in  others,  according  to  their  aim  and  the  motive  which 
prompted  them.  A  iKaioavvrj  is  mostly  the  ruling  and  fundamental 
idea  in  those  epistles  which  contend  against  the  Pharisaical, 
Judaizing  tendency.  Tin's  idea  is  eminently  the  theme  in  the 
dogmatical  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  (ch.  1  17,  iii.  22, 
25,  cf.  v.  17,  21,  vi.  16,  20,  viii.  10,  ix.  30  f,  x.  3-6,  10,  iv.  3, 
5,  9,  11,  22).  Next  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ch.  ii. 
21,  [16],  iii.  21,  6),  in  which  Sitcaioavvr}  is  the  fundamental  idea. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  passages  touching  on  this 
subject  are — 1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  21.  In  the  later 
epistles  it  is  brought  forward  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ch.  iii  6,  9,  cf.  i.  11),  and  again  as  the  prominent  idea  in  the 
argument  against  Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  also  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  especially  in  that  to  Titus  (ch.  iii.  5,  [7]),  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  the  earlier  epistles.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  deal  with  another  opposing  element  in  the  Church, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  ^IKCLIQGVW}  occurs  but  seldom,  and  then 
in  an  ethical  signification  (Eph.  iv.  24,  v.  9)  ;  likewise  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  vi.  11,  [i.  9]).  We  are  nevertheless 
justified  in  representing  this  idea  as  being  the  fundamental  one, 
as  this  has  been  done  by  the  apostle  himself  in  passages  where 
the  teaching  most  peculiar  to  him  is  most  copiously  set  forth. 

Aucaiovvvr)  refers  to  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God.  Ac 
cording  to  Aristotle's  etymology,  the  word  SIKCUOS  has  a  reference 
to  a  relation  subsisting  between  several  persons,  and  denotes  that 
in  this  relation  one  subject  is  just  in  his  relation  to  the  other 
subject.  Looking  to  its  meaning  in  the  Bible,  Ply  points  in  the 
root  to  the  signification,  to  le  straight,  plain,  then  moral  truth  and 
goodness,  but  chiefly  righteousness.  The  one  great  relation  of  man 
is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  his  relation  to  God ;  and  from  this  every 
other  is  derived.  In  this  relation  God's  will  is  the  rule  by  which 
it  is  to  be  framed,  and  it  depends  on  God's  sure  and  infallible 
judgment,  and  not  on  our  own  opinion  as  to  our  conformity  to  the 
divine  will.  So  far,  the  religious  relation  is  an  essentially  moral 
relation  of  dependence  and  fellowship,  which,  if  it  is  adequately 
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realized,  is  described  by  Sitcaioa-vvr),  and  with  which  the  theocratical 
citizenship  with  all  its  blessings  corresponds.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Si/caioavvr}  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  rooted  both  in 
Old  Testament  and  ISTew  Testament  ground.  It  is  the  connect 
ing  link  which  joins  Saul,  the  man  of  the  law,  and  Paul,  the 
man  of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  religious  relation  is 
specially  denned  as  one  of  a  theocratical  character,  the  relation  of 
a  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites.  The  conformity  of 
the  subject  to  this  covenant  is  SiKaioavvij  on  the  part  both  of  God 
and  man.  "We  find  this  idea  transferred  to  Paul's  system :  who 
soever  is  truly  SIKCIIOS  is  SIKCUOS  irapa  TK>  Gew  (Eom.  ii.  1 3).  The 
acknowledgment  of  this  is  called  SIKCUOVV  (Eom.  ii.  13,  iii  26, 
28,  30).  And  as,  in  Paul's  view,  the  idea  of  SiKaioavvrj  is  rooted 
in  Old  Testament  ground,  the  VOJJLOS  Geov,  and  indeed  the  Old 
Testament  1/0/^09,  is  the  rule  of  StKaKxrvvq,  so  that  in  Sitcaioa-vvr} 
is  included  both  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law — SIK.  e'/c  vofiov 
(GaL  iii.  21),  e'f  epycov  VO/JLOV  (Eom.  ix.  32) — and  also  the  effica 
cious  acknowledgment  on  God's  part  of  this  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  and  indeed  as  of  desert  or  debt  (Eom.  iv.  4).  In  this  case 
the  subject  fulfils  the  vo/jios  @eov,  as  it  is  required  as  an  e^eveiv 
kv  vracrt  ro?9  ryeypafAfAevois  (Gal.  iii.  10), — a  fulfilment  by  ep<ya  TO, 
h  Si/caioa-vvr}  (Tit.  iii.  5  ;  cf.  Eom.  iii.  20,  28).  On  the  contrary, 
whosoever  does  not  fulfil  the  law,  and  is  not  a  TTOIIJT^  rov  VOJJLOV 
(Eom.  ii.  13),  but  is  irapafta.^  (ver.  25), — whosoever  "  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them"  (Gal.  iii.  10),  he  is  wanting  in  this  righteousness  (Eom.  ii. 
13,  25,  27)  ;  whosoever  belongs  to  those  who  have  sinned,  ocrot, 
jjfjiapTov  (Eom.  ii.  12,  iii.  23),  is  not  Si/ccuo?  irapa  TO?  @eu>  (Eom. 
ii.  13),  but  is  involved  in  dSi/cia  (ch.  i.  18,  vi.  13),  in  avopia 
(2  Cor.  vi.  14),  and  is  subject  to  the  just  punishment  of  God,  or 
vTroSiKos  TU>  Oca)  (Eom.  iii.  19),  or  v^>  a^apTiav,  i.e.  under  the 
power  of  sin  (Eom.  iii.  9)  ;  he  is  burdened  with  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  is  liable  to  give  satisfaction  by  punishment,  being  therefore 
VTTO  /cardpav  (Gal.  iii.  10)  ;  he  is  also  the  subject  of  /card/cpic-is 
(2  Cor.  iii.  9),  and  has  on  him  the  KaraKpi^a  (Eom.  viii.  1),  and, 
being  condemned,  will  perish  (Eom.  ii.  12).  All  this  expresses 
the  punishment  which  is  bound  up  with  guilt,  in  contrast  to  the 
§IKCLIQ<JVVY)  as  the  attribute  of  him  who  is  acknowledged  by  God 
as  righteous  in  relation  to  Him. 

Man  is  deficient  in  this  Sifcaioavvr) ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
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Mm  to  be  a  partaker  of  it  except  by  God  imputing  it  to  the 
sinner,  not  by  way  of  desert  and  merit  (Rom.  iv.  4),  but  according 
to  the  rule  of  free  grace,  and  the  love  which  takes  an  interest  in 
the  miserable  sinner  (Eom.  iv.  3,  5,  9,  11,  22  ;  Gal.  iii.  6),  con 
ferring  it  upon  him  as  an  unmerited  gift  (Eom.  v.  17),  and  thus 
justifying  him  freely  (Eom.  iii.  24).  This  takes  place  by  virtue 
of  the  gospel,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Eom.  iii.  22-31,  ix. 
30-32,  x.  6;  Phil.  iii.  9). 

Hence  the  idea  of  Sucauxrwrj  is  of  a  twofold  nature  :  (1)  A 
man's  own  righteousness,  depending  on  his  own  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  is  SiKtuoo-vvr)  efjLrj,  ?;  etc  vopov  (Phil.  iii.  9),  I8ta  SiKaioavvrt 
(Eom.  x.  3),  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law  (Eom.  x.  5). 
The  passage  (Gal.  ii.  21),  apa  XpicrTos  Scopeav  aTreOavev,  applies  to 
this  righteousness.  It  proceeds  e£  epyeov  vopov  (Eom.  iii.  20,  ix. 
32  ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  (2)  The  righteousness 
of  faith  (Eom.  iv.  13,  x.  6),  is  revealed  and  realized  e/c  Trwrreeo? 
and  6/9  TTIO-TIV  (Eom.  i.  17,  in  which  passage  the  Sucaioavvr,  Oeov 
is  certainly  not  meant  as  an  attribute  of  God, — in  this  sense  it 
occurs  only  once,  Eom.  iii.  26, — but  as  an  attribute  of  man  coming 
from  God).  Subjectively  considered,  it  is  wrought  by  faith,  and 
is  conferred  in  faith.  As  this  righteousness  does  not  proceed  from 
the  law,  it  is  not  brought  about  by  the  self-activity  of  the  subject, 
but  through  faith,  and  is  conferred  as  an  attribute  and  a  gift ;  not 
from  merit,  or  deservedly,  but  through  free  divine  grace  (Eph.  ii.  8  ; 
Eom.  iv.  4 ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  This  righteousness,  therefore,  is  not  our 
own,  but  the  SiKaiocruvr)  Oeov  (Eom.  i.  17,  iii.  21  f.),  inasmuch  as 
in  this  pregnant  sense  it  comes  from  God  ;  and  this  righteousness 
is  brought  about  by  only  one  agency,  namely,  faith  in  Christ  the 
Saviour  (Eom.  iii.  21-26). 

Where  this  SiKaioavvr)  is  genuine,  there  is  also  life  ;  and  it  may 
readily  be  shown  that  in  Paul's  view  this  idea  of  life,  or  o-coTrjpta, 
is  essentially  connected  with  that  of  Sitcaioo-vw),  so  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  This  is  clear  from  various  passages 
{Eom.  i.  17,  where  Paul  appeals  to  Hab.  ii.  4,  cf.  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Eom. 
viii.  10  ;  Gal.  iii.  21  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  4-11 ;  Eom.  v.  17  f.).  AiKaiocvvt] 
refers  to  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  exists  where  man 
is  conformed  to  this  relation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  contrast  to  the 
position  of  sin ;  for  where  sin  is,  there  is  death  ;  but  where  SIKCIIO- 
crvvrj  takes  the  place  of  a/za/m'a,  there  must  be  life.  In  the  old 
covenant,  the  subject  met  with  his  acknowledgment  subjectively 
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in  the  conscience,  and  objectively  in  the  law  and  its  promises ;  in 
the  new  covenant,  subjectively  also  in  the  conscience,  but  a  con 
science  guided  by  the  Spirit  (Bom.  viii.  16),  and  objectively  in 
the  divine  word  of  this  covenant.  The  connection  between 
SifcaLoa-vvri  and  ^corj  in  Paul's  view  is  important,  because  the  idea 
of  the  former  does  not  take  the  lead  in  all  his  epistles ;  on  the 
contrary,  where  he  is  not  contending  with  the  Pharisaical  Judaistic 
tendency,  but  with  the  theosophical  notions,  the  idea  of  life  is 
more  prominently  brought  forward.  Nevertheless,  even  in  these 
epistles,  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  idea  of  life  and  salvation 
always  has  a  moral  foundation.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Paul's  fundamental  idea  of  Sirccuoavvrj  lias  its  root  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  as  it  is  represented  chiefly  in  the  Synoptists.  The  dis 
courses  which  John  has  recorded  make  the  idea  of  life  the  chief 
point ;  but  in  the  didactic  sphere  of  the  Synoptists,  in  which  we 
have  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  mainly 
prominent.  We  find  this  surprisingly  so  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  Matthew.  Paul's  fundamental  idea  may  be  said  to  be 
rooted  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  (1.)  In  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord 
Himself  deals  with  it,  by  both  placing  it  in  the  foreground,  and 
opposing  it  to  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  righteousness  which  was 
merely  external  and  depending  on  personal  action  (Matt.  vi.  33, 
v.  20,  6  ;  Luke  xviii.  9).  He  represented  righteousness  as  the 
chief  aim  of  all  spiritual  striving,  and  as  something  which  must 
be  received  as  a  gift  (Matt.  v.  6).  To  the  self-righteous  He  showed 
that  man  could  not  be  justified  except  by  means  of  repentance  and 
a  longing  desire  for  the  pardoning  grace  of  God  (Luke  xvi.  15, 
xviii.  14).  (2.)  With  this  is  connected  the  moral  spirit  of  Jesus' 
teaching  generally.  He  understood  the  relation  of  men  to  God 
as  a  moral  one,  depending  upon  the  fact  whether  a  man  is  just 
before  God ;  and  He  teaches  of  a  redemption  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  word,  a  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  by  which  a  man 
cannot  be  just  before  God  in  his  own  power,  but  only  through  re 
deeming  grace, — a  truth  to  which  many  of  the  anti-Pharisaical 
utterances  of  Jesus  refer,  and  specially  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  (cf.  Luke  xv.).  It  is  therefore  an  incorrect 
assumption  that  the  Synoptists  teach  a  righteousness  of  works. 

In  the  same  respect,  the  fundamental  idea  of  SiKaioavvr}  is 
characteristically  demonstrative  of  the  moral  spirit  of  Paul,  as 

2E 
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distinguished  from  a  teaching  of  a  merely  speculative  character, 
and  one  depending  on  self-righteousness.  This  moral  spirit  shows 
itself  where  subjective  religiousness  and  salvation,  as  the  result  of 
redemption,  are  comprehended  in  the  main  idea  of  life  ;  for  every 
where  where  this  is  done,  by  Paul  or  other  New  Testament  authors, 
this  £&>r)  is  always  understood  as  an  ethical  £0)77.  But  Paul  de- 
velopes  the  proposition  with  special  clearness,  that  £eo^  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  SiKaioavw].  He  speaks  of  a  SiKalcoa-is  £0)775 
(Rom.  v.  18);  and  the  result  of  the  redeeming  grace,  which 
confers  the  gift  of  SiKaioavvr),  is  briefly  called  by  him  £0)77  (Rom. 
v.  21). 

Henceforth  the  Pauline  representation  of  Christian  truth  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections :  the  former  relates  to  the  want  of 
SLKaioa-vvrj  in  all  men,  so  far  as  it  is  judged  by  itself,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  scale  of  the  law;  the  second  refers  to  the  bringing 
about  of  Sifcaioa-vvr)  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
first  part  is  contained  the  teaching  about  sin  as  the  condition  of 
man  which  is  opposed  to  SiKaioavvr)  and  £&>r; ;  in  the  second,  we 
have  the  teaching  as  to  salvation.  From  this  follows  instruction 
as  to  Christ  the  Mediator  of  salvation  and  the  ^iK.aiodvvr}  brought 
about  by  Him,  as  referring  both  to  individual  believers  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  them,  and  as  to  its  completion. 

§75.  The  Lack  of  Righteousness  in  all  Men — The  Fact  of  this  Want. 

The  proof  that  all  men  are  wanting  in  SiKaioa-vvrj  is  carefully 
brought  forward  by  Paul  in  ch.  i.  18,  iii.  20,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  reference,  first  to  the  Gentiles,  and  then  to  the  Jews. 
In  regard  to  both,  the  actual  condition  of  sin  is  naturally  set  forth 
as  a  matter  of  experience.  This  condition  is  described,  and  it  is 
left  to  every  reader  to  apply  this  description  to  his  own  moral 
consciousness  and  his  own  personal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  connection  there  is  not  yet  any  mention  made  of  the  sinful 
propensity  from  which  all  actual  sin  proceeds.  Actual  sin  is  first 
made  evident  in  the  conscience ;  and  by  this  question  of  the  con 
sciousness  of  actual  sin  and  guilt  Paul  grasps  his  readers,  in  order 
to  convince  them  of  the  need  of  that  SircaLoavvi)  Seov  which  is  the 
result,  not  of  individual  merit  or  of  the  law,  but  of  faith  in  Christ. 
The  apostle  was  induced  to  afford  proof  as  regards  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  because  he  wrote  to  Jewish  Christians,  or  to  Gentiles 
converted  by  Jewish  Christians,  and  also  with  the  view  of  laying 
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down  the  absoluteness  of  the  gospel  in  the  presence  of  all  other 
religions. 

Paul  bases  the  actually  existing  moral  guilt  of  the  Gentiles  on 
two  grounds  :  (1)  The  general  revelation  of  God  in  His  works  (Eom. 
i  19  f.),  and  the  way  in  which  the  Gentiles  acted  in  respect 
to  it  (ver.  21)  ;  (2)  the  law  of  conscience,  the  moral  conscious 
ness  existing  in  every  man  (Eom.  i.  32,  ii.  14  f.).  Paul  says 
that  heavy  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  are  upon  these  who 
hinder  the  truth  by  unrighteousness  (Eom.  i.  18),  and  among  these 
he  places  the  Gentiles-  The  universal  revelation  of  God  was 
present  to  those  men  who  have  departed  from  the  right  knowledge 
of  Him  (a\r)6eia) ;  for  His  invisible  nature  (ver.  20)  has,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  been  made  perceptible  to  the  mind  (the 
aoparov  is  viewed  as  voov^evov)  by  His  work,  namely,  the  ever 
lasting  power  of  God,  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  exalted  over  the 
world  as  its  Creator  and  Lord,  so  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they 
act  not  in  conformity  to  this  knowledge.  The  Gentiles  have  not 
obeyed  this  knowledge,  by  their  deficiency  in  a  feeling  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  towards  God.  Because  they  failed  in  faithful 
ness  to  the  truth  which  they  had  at  their  command,  the  knowledge 
which  they  originally  had  departed ;  their  icapSia,  as  the  centre  of 
moral  individuality,  was  darkened,  and  they  became  fools  (ver.  2  2), 
as  a  punishment  for  this  self-darkening  of  the  heart.  To  this  fol 
lows,  further,  the  wickedness  which  results  from  this  darkening. 
God,  by  way  of  punishment,  allowed  their  sins  to  ripen,  and  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  to  the  lusts  (vers.  24-27) 
which  were  followed  by  all  kinds  of  vices.  However  deep  their 
degradation,  they  had  nevertheless  the  law  of  conscience  (ver.  32), 
and  were  not  without  consciousness  of  the  heavy  guilt  which 
they  thus  incurred  (cf.  Eom.  ii.  14  f),  and  indeed  of  the  divine 
judgment  of  death  which  followed  thereon  (i.  32).  Because,  in 
deed,  God  had  rendered  the  knowledge  of  Him  possible  for  them 
(vers.  19-23),  and  they,  notwithstanding,  had  made  themselves 
guilty  by  idolatry,  they  were  liable  to  this  punishment  of  God. 
They,  however,  bear  the  guilt  of  their  degradation,  not  only  through 
their  first  rejection  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  because, 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  liability  to  punishment.,  they 
both  commit  sins  and  take  a  pleasure  therein  (ver.  22).  The  way 
in  which  Paul  here  proves  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  agrees  most  remarkably 
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with  the  apostle's  discourses  recorded  in  the  Acts,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  1 5-1  7),  and  to  the  Athenians 
(xvii.  24-28). 

As  regards  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans 
Paul  goes  to  work  in  a  preparatory  way,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
Jewish  reader  of  any  chance  of  evasion.  He  therefore  lays  down : 
(1.)  That  all  those  who  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gentiles  act 
are  worthy  of  punishment,  especially  those  who  have  condemned 
the  Gentiles ;  also,  that  no  one  who  is  impenitent  can  escape  con 
demnation  (Eom.  ii.  1-11).  (2.)  That  the  possession  of  a  positive 
law  makes  no  difference  to  the  possessor,  except  that  he  will  "be 
judged  in  conformity  with  the  same ;  "  for  not  the  hearers  of  the 
law,  but  the  doers,  are  justified  before  God"  (vers.  12-16).  And 
now  the  apostle  first  brings  forward  his  direct  accusation  against 
the  Jews  (vers.  17-24).  By  breaking  the  law,  the  circumcision 
becomes  uncircumcision  (vers.  25-29).  The  Jews  have  the  pre 
eminence  that  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom. 
iii.  1-4) ;  but  in  respect  of  righteousness  before  God  they  have 
no  advantage,  for  all  are  under  sin  (in  regard  to  which  Paul  refers 
to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  in  the  Jews  it  assumes  the 
form  of  more  conscious  sin. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of  argument  is, 
that  all  men  are  wanting  in  righteousness  before  God  (Eom.  iii. 
9,  20).  In  this  are  involved  the  main  points  :  (1.)  That  all  men 
are  sinners,  and  consequently  the  universality  of  sin  in  and  among 
men  (cf.  ch.  xi.  22,  as  the  first  result  of  the  whole  dogmatical 
portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans ;  also  Gal.  iii.  2 1 ;  again, 
Eph.  ii.  3).  (2.)  That,  in  respect  to  God,  all  men  stand  in  a  relation 
of  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment,  and  are  consequently,  in  de 
fault  of  the  divine  favour,  subject  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  and  death,  the  actual  punishment  of  sin  (Eom.  iii.  9,  23, 
v.  12,  21).  The  right  of  punishment  is  chiefly  denoted  by  opyrj 
(Eom.  i.  18,  ii.  5,  8,  iii.  5,  ix.  22;  Eph.  ii.  3,  v.  6  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  9,  cf.  i.  10,  ii.  16),  which  in  Eom.  ii.  5  is  combined  with 
SiicaiOKpicria,  the  outflow  of  the  opytj.  This  expression  is  taken 
from  the  human  emotion  stirred  up  against  everything  which 
hinders  and  opposes  the  human  will,  and  is  transferred  to  God,  to 
describe  the  opposition  of  the  divine  will  to  everything  which 
hinders  and  opposes  it,  consequently  to  sin.  This  is  both  positive, 
the  disapprobation  of  sin,  and  also  negative,  as  the  want  of  the 
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divine  favour  (Eom.  viii.  8,  iii.  23).  In  virtue  of  His  long- 
suffering  and  patience,  God  indeed  gives  the  sinner  room  for 
repentance  (Eom.  ii.  4,  ix.  22).  The  sinner  is,  however,  subject 
to  6dvdTos,  the  consequence  ordained  by  God  for  sin  (Eom.  vi. 
23,  i.  32,  v.  12-21).  It  is  a  BtKaicofJia  of  God  "  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death"  (Eom.  i.  32).  In 
BCLVCLTOS  the  idea  of  physical  death  is  certainly  included  (Eom.  v. 
12  ff.), — the  sin  of  the  first  man  being  referred  to,  and  the  fact 
that  "death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses"  being  presupposed. 
This  is  confirmed  by  other  passages,  where  Paul  expressly  includes 
bodily  death  (Eom.  viii.  10;  1  Cor.  xv.  21).  But  the  idea  of 
Bdvaros  is  not  limited  to  physical  death  (Eom.  vii.  10  f,  13  ; 
Eph.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Col.  ii.  13  ;  Eph.  v.  14) ;  it  is  rather  all  the  evil 
which  consists  in  the  results  of  sin,  all  the  misery  of  sin,  both 
spiritual  and  bodily,  which  is  comprehended  as  forming  a  whole 
with  physical  death.  Sin  and  death  are  everywhere  correlatives 
(1  Cor.  xv.  56);  and  where  sin  is,  there  is  also  death,  and  the 
reverse.  So  that  even  Christ  suffered  death  on  account  of  sin 
(Eom.  vi.  1 0), — not  His  own,  but  that  of  others  ;  and  that  minors 
dying  are  not  without  sin,  so  far  as  the  latter  exists  although  un 
developed  in  them. 

Certain  special  questions  now  arise  as  to  the  relation  of  Odvaros 
to  sin.  (1.)  Death  being  bodily,  how  we  are  to  look  upon  its 
relation  to  sin  ?  The  idea  has  frequently  been  expressed,  that, 
according  to  Paul,  death  is  only  subjectively  the  result  of  sin,  in 
regard  to  the  pain  and  fear  of  it.  Paul  certainly  makes  sin  the 
grievous  power  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  56) ;  and  also,  in  Heb.  ii.  15, 
the  slavish  fear  of  death  is  looked  upon  as  an  element  in  man's 
need  of  redemption,  ©dvaro^,  therefore,  is  modified  according  to 
the  measure  of  a/jLapria.  In  the  imjnature,  death  is  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  combined  with  the  sting  to  which  Paul  ascribes 
to  it.  Certainly  Paul  nowhere  intimates  that  man  without  sin 
would  have  remained  free  from  death  and  change  ;  but,  notwith 
standing  this,  the  relation  of  sin  to  death  is  not  merely  a  subjective 
one,  and  for  this  view  1  Cor.  xv.  47  is  appealed  to.  But  al 
though  from  the  beginning  Adam's  body  was  formed  of  temporal 
matter,  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  its  absolute  mortality  is 
therein  expressed ;  for  it  is  presupposed  in  Genesis  that  by  means 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  this  body  might  be  assured  against 
death  (Gen.  iii.  22).  Paul  also  assumes  a  twofold  mode  of 
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transition  from  a  material  to  a  supernatural  life  :  one  by  physical 
death ;  the  other  by  means  of  some  sudden  change  of  the  mortal 
into  an  immortal  body  in  the  case  of  those  who  belong  to  Christ, — 
a  change  which  will  take  place  at  the  last  appearance  of  Christ 
with  His  saints  as  regards  those  then  living  on  the  earth  (1  Cor. 
xv.  51  f. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17).  That  which  will  take  place  by 
means  of  the  Saviour  might,  if  man  had  remained  free  from  sin, 
have  been  done  without  His  intervention.  If  the  material  matter 
of  the  human  body  can  be  kept  from  dissolution  and  be  glorified, 
how  much  more  readily  may  it  be  imagined  that,  if  man  had 
remained  free  from  sin,  a  glorification,  perhaps  a  gradual  glorifica 
tion,  might  take  place  of  the  psychical  body  into  a  spiritual  one ! 
We  must  also  assume  that  Paul  applies  his  teaching  on  this  point 
to  the  person  or  body  of  the  risen  Christ.  The  sense,  therefore, 
of  the  Pauline  teaching  is,  that  man,  on  account  of  sin,  is  subject 
to  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  by  means  of  corruption  of  tJie 
"body,  and  that,  in  addition,  this  death  becomes  a  bitter  evil  through 
the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Another  question  is :  (2.)  Whether  and  to  what  extent  Paul 
includes  in  Odvaros  spiritual  death  in  addition  to  and  with  bodily 
death  ?  Qdvaros  is  the  contrast  to  £0)77.  The  latter  includes  power 
and  activity  combined  with  inward  satisfaction,  consequently 
blessedness, — both  being  in  connection  with  God.  Odvaros,  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  is  the  direct  contrary 
to  these  predicates.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  a  feeling  of  un- 
blessedness  (Dahne),  and  not  merely  a  corruption  of  the  spiritual 
power  (Usteri),  but  both  together  (Rom.  vii.  10—14).  Certainly,  in 
2  Cor.  vii.  8  ff.,  unblessedness  appears  chiefly  understood  by  the 
death  which  the  sorrow  of  the  world  brings  with  it ;  but  in  other 
passages  a  slavery  to  sin  forms  an  element  of  ddvaro^  (Eom.  vi 
16).  The  whole  person  is  ruled  by  the  lower  element  of  the 
human  nature,  so  that  the  man  is  sold  under  the  power  of  sin, 
and  is  a  slave  to  it  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  1-6,  iv.  17-19,  22  ;  Eom.  i.  21  f., 
24,  28),  a  captive  to  the  /ten-aicr?;?  of  the  vovs,  the  nwpaiveaOai 
rf)  Stavola.  There  is  therefore  a  corruption  of  the  higher  powers 
of  man,  and  also  a  moral  impotence  even  to  do  the  good  which 
is  pleasing  to  him  (Rom.  vii.  14  ff.),  which  impotence  he  ex 
periences  in  all  its  pain  and  grief.  The  culmination  of  BdvaTos 
is  in  Paul,  and  generally  in  the  New  Testament,  everlasting  de 
struction,  which,  in  Rom.  ii.  12,  16,  is  described  as  future,  and 
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appertaining  to  the  day  of  judgment;  in  Phil,  i  28  and  else 
where  as  a7rd)\eta  (2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  cf.  Kev.  ii.  11, 
xxi.  8),  the  oXetfpo?  auovios. 

The  general  expression  used  by  Paul  for  sin  is  d^apria,  both 
actual  sin  and  also  the  propensity  being  specified  by  this  term 
(Eom.  v.  12).  Actual  sinning,  in  itself,  is  expressed  by 
-rdveiv  (Kom.  iii.  23,  v.  12,  14),  and  by  the  nouns 
(iii.  25),  TrapdTTTWfjLa  as  a  sin  against  a  definite  command  or  pro 
hibition  (Eom.  iv.  25,  v.  15-20  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19  ;  GaL  vi.  1 ;  Eph. 
ii  1,  5  ;  CoL  ii  13),  Trapd[3a<n<$  as  the  infringement  of  a  positive 
command  (Rom.  iv.  15,  ii.  23,  v.  14;  Gal.  iii.  19),  aTreiOeia,  dis 
obedience  (Eom.  xi  30,  31,  32  ;  Eph.  v.  6),  irapaKorj  (Eom.  v.  19, 
cf.  vi.  16),  dSiKia  (Eom.  vi.  13,  cf.  i  18).  Sin  is  also  a  doing, 
iv,  Trpdrreiv  (Eom.  i  32,  ii.  1-3,  17-24),  of  that  which  is  w 
(Eom  i.  28). 

Sin;  therefore,  is  in  Paul's  view  nothing  else  but  an  internal,  or 
both  internal  and  external,  act  of  volition  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  and  in  hostile  opposition  towards  God  (Eom.  viii  7).  Sin  is 
combined,  on  the  one  hand,  with  guilt  before  God  by  virtue  of 
imputation,  which,  according  to  Paul,  presupposes  that  the  act  of 
volition  is  not  only  an  act  of  man,  which  therefore  is  imputed  to 
him  (Eom.  v.  1 3 ;  cf.  Philem.  1 8),  but  especially  an  act  which  is 
avoidable  by  him  (Eom.  i  1 8-2  3) ;  for  man  is  inexcusable  if  he 
commits  sin  which  is  avoidable.  This  act  of  volition  is  also  com 
mitted  with  a  consciousness  of  the  moral  law ;  for  the  imputation 
of  sin  does  not  exist  except  the  sin  be  united  with  this  conscious 
ness  (Eom.  v.  13,  iv.  15).  Not  only  is  sin  united  with  guilt,  but 
also  with  liability  to  punishment  before  God.  Man  as  a  sinner 
not  only  lacks  the  S6%a  Seov,  the  acknowledgment  and  glorification 
which  God  gives,  but,  through  the  opposition  of  his  will  to  God, 
he  is  also  subject  to  the  0/3777  Oeov,  to  the  Kpi&is  Seov,  and  conse 
quently  the  effects  of  this  judgment,  to  OdvaTos  and  oXedpos.  Thus 
the  sinner,  who  is  punishable  before  God,  God  imputing  sin  to 
him  as  guilt,  is  VTTO^LKO^  T&3  0ea>  (Eom.  iii.  19) ;  he  is  subject  to 
God's  &LKrj,  the  /cardpa  is  on  him  (Gal.  iii  13). 

§  76.    The  Lack  of  Righteousness  in  all  Men — The  Cause  of  this 

Lack. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  Paul  enters  very  essentially  into 
the  connection  between  human  sin  and  the  sin  of  the  first  man, 
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but  not  until  he  had  stirred  up  in  his  readers  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  salvation.  In  the  first  place,  Paul  appeals  to  the  ex 
perience  and  conscience  of  individuals  in  respect  of  sin.  But 
after  stirring  up  his  readers  to  consciousness  of  sin,  and  setting 
forth  (Eom.  iii.  21— ch.  v.)  the  Si/caiooTJVT]  which  depends  on  faith 
in  Christ,  he  compares  Christ  with  Adam,  and  so  leads  on  to  the 
connection  between  human  sin  and  that  of  the  first  man ;  also 
with  the  innate  propensity  which  cannot  be  subdued  under  the 
law,  but  is  overcome  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ  through  the 
power  which  proceeds  from  Him.  The  other  epistles  only  pre 
suppose  this  line  of  teaching. 

In  Eom.  v.  12-21  the  idea  is  enlarged  upon,  and  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  21  f.,  47-49,  it  is  intimated  that  the  universality  of  sin  and 
death  among  men  stands  in  original  connection  with  the  sin  of  the 
first  man.  In  the  latter  passage  the  view  of  the  apostle  is 
directed  only  towards  the  death,  and  not  towards  the  sin  of  man  ; 
and  even  in  the  former  passage  Paul  at  first  brings  forward  death 
more  prominently  than  sin,  because  death  can  be  more  evidently 
shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the  first  man,  than  that  from  him 
sin  came  upon  all  men.  Paul  therefore  commences  with  the 
former,  but  thereon  grounds  the  teaching  that  death,  by  means  of 
sin,  has  come  upon  and  spread  among  mankind,  and  that  in  Christ, 
and  by  means  of  ^iKaioa-ivj],  &rj  has  presented  itself  in  the  place 
of  death.  The  whole  passage  makes  a  comparison  between  Christ 
and  the  first  man  in  respect  to  the  first  results  which  flowed  from 
each,  which  result,  however,  in  both  cases  extended  to  the  whole 
of  mankind.  Preliminarily  only,  the  first  object  of  comparison  is 
mentioned  (ver.  12),  and  is  then  enlarged  upon  (vers.  13,  14); 
then  the  second  object  is  hinted  at  at  the  conclusion  of  ver.  14 
(cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  45),  but  not  expressly  stated.  In  vers.  15-17 
Paul  does  not  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  two  objects  of  comparison,  until  finally,  in  vers. 
18,  19,  both  are  placed  positively  side  by  side.  "What  follows 
in  vers.  20,  21,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  dominion 
of  sin,  showing  that,  so  far  from  the  law  having  removed  the  con 
dition  of  sin  and  death  which  had  been  established  and  spread 
among  mankind  by  means  of  the  first  man,  it  had,  on  the  con 
trary,  been  more  fully  developed  by  means  of  the  law.  Verse  1 2 
sets  forth  the  two  main  propositions  with  regard  to  sin  and  death, 
and  begins  :  Aia  TOVTO,  because  therefore  (according  to  what  has 
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gone  before,  vers.  9-11  and  1-5),  we,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  who  died  and  lived  again  for  us,  are  justified  and  saved, 
therefore  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  origin  of  sin  and  death. 
Through  one  man  has  (1)  sin  come  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  (2)  in  this  way  has  death  combined  with  sin  pervaded 
all  mankind. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  sin  and  death  in  mankind,  the  apostle, 
taking  the  very  commencement  of  man's  history,  finds  therein  neither 
sin  nor  death.  That,  in  the  apostle's  view,  sin  was  not  originally 
in  the  world,  is  evident  from  Eom.  i.  1 9  ft,  inasmuch  as  he  repre 
sents  that  a  normal  development  of  an  original  consciousness  of 
God  might  have  been  possible,  and  had  been  perverted  by  sin  ; 
but  through  the  first  man,  sin,  in  the  whole  purport  of  its  idea, 
entered  els  TOV  KOCT/JLOV  as  into  an  organic  whole.  Sin  first  entered 
into  the  world  as  a  supplement  through  one  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
sinned,  and  not  by  the  fact  of  his  creation  (Eom.  v.  16).  In 
this  passage  this  idea  is  incontestable  (vers.  16-19) ;  and  even  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  47-49  there  is  but  a  faint  appearance  of  the  contrary 
view.  At  first  only  the  contrast  between  the  earthly  and  glorified 
body  is  dealt  with;  and  not  merely  the  expression  %oi/co?,  but 
also  the  contrasts  -x^u^/co?  and  Trvev/jLariKos  (ver.  44),  refer  only 
to  the  body.  And  tyv%rj  %&aa  (ver.  45)  forms  a  complete  con 
trast  to  irvev^a  ZOJOTTOIOVV,  without  any  idea  of  sin  being  included. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  first  man  was  not  indeed  a 
Trvevfjid  &OTTOIOVV,  but  yet  might  have  been  capable  of  a  sinless 
life.  And  in  any  case  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  was  something 
entirely  different  from  the  innocence  of  the  first  man,  which 
only  involved  the  possibility  of  a  sinless  development.  Now 
this  first  man  is  Adam  (Eom.  v.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45)  ;  and 
through  him  the  sin,  which  certainly,  according  to  Paul,  was  first 
excited  in  Eve  by  deceit  (2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14),  came  to 
its  full  and  free  consummation,  and  was  thus  a  sin  common  to 
both.  The  actual  sin  of  this  first  man  was  a  Trapd/Baais  (Eom.  v. 
14), — i.e.  an  infringement  of  a  positive  divine  command  or  pro 
hibition, — a  irapaTTTco/jia  (vers.  15,  17,  18),  a  TrapaKor)  (ver.  19). 
By  this  act  sin  came  into  the  world.  It  was  not  limited  to  a 
mere  momentary  existence  in  the  isolated  deed  of  the  first  man, 
but  became  an  agency  henceforth  existing  in  man ;  for  not  only 
had  it  come  into  the  world,  etV?}X0e,  but  had  in  a  more  definite 
sense,  Birj\0€.  And  the  operation  of  this  agency  is  specially  mani- 
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fest,  in  that  through  it  death  came  into  the  world,  and  is  indeed 
placed  by  God  in  a  moral  relation  with  sin  (Eom.  vi.  2  3)  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  Kpt^a  (ver.  1 6).  Death  now  came  into  the  world,  not 
as  something  original  in  it,  but  as  an  active  agency,  by  means  of 
which  not  only  he  that  first  sinned  as  apapTvaas  aTreOave  (ver. 
14  f.), — death  reigned  not  only  over  this  one  man,  but  so  death 
united  with  sin  passed  upon  all  men  (ver.  12).  The  expression 
KOI  OUTGO?  must  be  here  considered.  As  death  entered  into  the 
world,  so  it  also  passed  upon  all ;  et?  irdvras  &tf\0ev  is  not  iden 
tical  with  et?  TOV  Koa-fjiov  elcnfadev.  Kocr/zo?  represents,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  humanity ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  two  ideas  is 
that  KOO-^O?  denotes  mankind  as  a  general  idea,  whilst  Trai/re? 
avOpwiroi  expresses  every  individual  comprehended  in  this  glance. 
Sin  and  death  had  by  one  man  entered  among  mankind  as  a 
whole,  but  they  had  not  yet  passed  upon  all  the  individual 
members  of  mankind.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  successive  de 
velopment.  Death  has,  however,  passed  upon  or  pervaded  all 
men,  just  as  and  after  it  had  entered  the  world ;  lecausc  it  had 
previously  entered  among  mankind  as  an  agency,  it  successively 
passed  upon  every  individual  But  death  was  originally  caused 
by  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  and  has  come  upon  all  men,  not  only 
because  it  had  generally  entered  the  world,  but  it  has  so  passed 
upon  all  as  it  first  entered,  namely,  ~by  means  of  sin.  This  is 
particularly  expressed  in  the  addition  e<£'  o5  Traz^e?  Ifaaprov.  This 
evidently  speaks  of  the  relation  between  sin  and  the  general  spread 
of  death.  The  question  now  arises,  how  this  e'<£'  w  is  to  be  ex 
plained.  In  the  first,  it  may  be  taken  either  as  a  conjunction  or 
preposition ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  a  subject  for  the  relative  is 
to  be  sought  for.  From  ancient  times  the  former  course  has  been 
most  frequently  taken,  and  e'0'  &>  has  been  understood  as  =  eVl 
rouTft)  oTt  =  propterea  quod  =  because.  But  this  interpretation  is 
not  only  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  but  the 
context  is  most  decidedly  against  it ;  for  it  is  unmistakeable  that 
the  universality  of  death  is  here  intended  to  appear  as  the  result 
of  the  first  sin  (ver.  15),  and  not  of  the  sinning  of  every  indi 
vidual.  At  the  very  most  might  the  sin  of  the  individual  be 
considered  as  the  secondary  cause  of  the  general  death  which, 
in  the  primary  instance,  had  been  brought  in  by  the  sin  of  the 
first  man ;  and  this  would  only  tend  to  weaken  the  main  idea. 
Augustine  was  guided  by  a  correct  feeling  when,  in  consequence 
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of  his  impression  of  the  whole  passage,  he  sought  to  find  a  subject 
to  the  relative  e'<£'  w,  and  believed  this  to  be  the  first  man,  ex 
plaining  the  words  "in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt."  But  from  the 
context  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  intended  that  Adam's  sin  was 
imputed  to  us.  No  imputation  of  sinful  propensity  is  spoken  of; 
indeed,  with  regard  even  to  actual  sin,  no  imputation  exists,  except 
only  where  a  positive  law  exists  (ver.  13).  It  is  set  forth  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  death  which  proceeded  from  the  first  sin 
spread  universally  over  all,  those  even  who  had  not,,  like  Adam, 
infringed  a  positive  law, — that  is,  the  whole  world  between  Adam 
and  Moses.  This  took  place  through  a  Kplfjia  (judicial  sentence), 
which  was  for  all  men  a  Kara/cpi^a  (a  condemnatory  sentence) 
(vers.  16,  18), — a  divine  judgment  which  so  ordained  it,  not, 
however,  by  imputing  Adam's  sin  to  every  individual,  but  as  a 
natural  result,  a  natural  necessity  proceeding  from  this  judgment 
(ver.  15).  Those  explanations  which  take  e<£'  &  as  a  relative,  and 
refer  this  relative  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  to 
OdvaTos,  are  therefore  more  in  consonance  with  the  right  under 
standing  of  the  connection.  But  there  is  more  probability  in  the 
view  that  e<£'  aj  is  to  be  taken  as  a  conjunction,  and  to  be  inter 
preted  eVt  TOVTW  ware,  on  the  understanding  that  all  have  sinned ; 
so  that  the  actual  sin  of  individuals  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
event  owing  to  which  death  through  Adam's  sin  was  spread  among 
mankind.  The  sin  of  Adam  has  therefore  brought  on  the  sin  of 
all  other  men  inseparably  from  death.  The  power  of  sin  is,  how 
ever,  so  great,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  where  it  is  committed  without 
any  positive  law,  it  brings  with  it  death  (ver.  14),  although  the 
sin  is  not  properly  imputable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
law  could  not  stop  it,  but,  as  a  positive  law,  has  only  enhanced  it 
(ver.  26). 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  in  which 
the  sin  of  individual  men  is  not  merely  and  directly  connected 
with  that  of  Adam,  but  also  with  a  sinful  propensity  which,  in 
every  individual  descended  from  the  first  man,  precedes  all  actual 
sin.  This  doctrine  is  intimated  in  the  passage  we  have  considered 
(Eom.  v.  12  ff.),  the  idea  being  expressed,  that  sin  through  the 
first  man  came  into  the  world  as  a  continuous  principle.  We 
have,  however,  only  the  general  definition,  that  this  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  a  divine  Kplpa,  and  that  it  is  no  imputation, 
properly  speaking.  The  nature  of  this  dominion  of  sin,  as  a  pro- 
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pensity  which  precedes  all  actual  sin,  is  developed  more  in  detail 
in  Rom.  vii.,  where  the  relation  of  man  to  the  law  is  in  the  first 
place  set  forth,  first  of  the  natural  man  (eV  aap/cl,  ver.  5),  next  of 
man  made  a  partaker  of  the  grace  in  Christ,  who  is  no  longer 
ev  vapid  but  ev  irv&v^aTi  (ver.  6).  The  former  is  enlarged  upon 
in  vers.  7-25,  the  latter  in  ch.  viii.  1-17.  'A/uaprta  no  longer 
appears  in  its  general  idea  as  in  ch.  v.  12-21,  where  it  signifies 
both  the  propensity  and  also  the  actual  sin ;  but,  as  the  apostle 
now  reverts  to  the  root,  it  is  sin  as  a  power,  as  a  propensity,  from 
which  all  actual  sin  is  formed. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  this  propensity,  Paul  says  (Eom. 
vii.  7) :  "I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law ;"  and  in  ver.  8  : 
"  Sin,  taking  occasion  (for  its  self-development)  from  the  law, 
wrought  in  me  iraaav  eTriOv/jLLav."  The  ^niQv^'ia  is  therefore  the 
effect  of  a/jLaprla.  The  teaching  of  Paul,  so  far,  goes  further  than 
the  doctrines  of  sin  as  we  found  them  in  James  and  Peter.  The 
apapTia  exists  potentially  in  man,  but  as  a/j,apria  vetcpd,  until 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  law.  Then  sin  becomes  active  ;  it 
revives  and  brings  about  death  (ver.  10).  Sin  appears  here  as  a 
germ  which  is  developed  by  means  of  the  moral  consciousness ; 
it  is  a  controlling  power — j/o/io?  apapTias  (ver.  23).  This  sinful 
propensity  has  a  continuous  existence  in  individuals — 77  oltcovcra 
€v  efjiol  a^apria  (vers.  1 7,  2  0), — and  is  therefore  an  habitual  pro 
pensity,  and  (as  results  from  our  previous  consideration)  it  dwells 
in  man  even  before  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law  arises  in 
him.  The  man  experiences  this  sinful  propensity  when  the 
moral  consciousness  awakens  in  him  as  an  inclination  to  good, 
but  he  finds  that  evil  is  present  with  him  (ver.  21).  As  to  the 
entry  of  this  propensity  into  mankind,  nothing  is  said  here ;  but 
from  Eom.  v.  12  we  may  supply  the  cause — through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  The  essential  character  of  this  propensity  is 
opposition  to  the  moral  law  (Eom.  vii.  23),  and  to  the  Trvevpa 
(Gal.  v.  17),  and  includes  a  hostile  striving  against  God  (Eom. 
viii.  7),  to  whom  this  propensity  cannot  be  subject.  It  is  so 
powerful  in  man,  that  so  long  as  no  higher  principle  than  the  law 
is  living  and  active  in  the  subject,  it  does  not  allow  the  honest 
will  of  man  either  to  overcome  the  dominion  of  sin  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  dissension  in  himself.  This  agrees  with  what  we  read  in 
ch.  v.  The  power  of  the  sin  which  passed  from  the  first  man  to 
others  is  so  great,  that  the  moral  law  in  itself  is  not  able  to  do 
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away  with,  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  positive  law  only  increases  it. 
This  propensity  is,  however,  not  so  constituted,  or  so  powerful, 
that  nothing  more  than  it  exists  in  the  natural  man.  These  are 
the  main  features  of  Paul's  teaching  as  to  a  sinful  propensity. 
In  more  closely  analysing  it,  we  have  to  consider  its  nature,  its 
seat,  and  its  development. 

We  will  first  consider  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  this  pro 
pensity.  The  dj&apria  is  in  the  aapj~  of  man  (Kom.  vii.  18,  25)  ; 
it  dwells  in  the  members  (Bom.  vii.  5,  23),  and  therefore  the 
body  is  called  the  aw^a  rov  Oavdrov  rovrov  (Eom.  vii.  24),  acofjLa 
djjiapTias  (Kom.  vi.  6,  cf.  12),  a&pa,  rf?  aapKos  (Col.  ii.  11),  and 
crapt;  d/jLaprias  (Eom.  viii.  3),  in  contrast  to  a  morally  guiltless 
(rapg.  Whosoever  is  ruled  by  this  propensity  is  Kara 
(Eom.  viii.  5),  eV  aapKL  (Eom.  viii.  8,  9),  ra  Trjs  cap/cos 
(Eom.  viii.  5),  Kara  adpica  TrepiTrarwv  (Eom.  viii.  4),  generally 
a-apKiKos  (1  Cor.  iii.  3)  or  adpKivos  (Eom.  vii.  14;  1  Cor.  iii.  1). 
The  mind  which  is  actuated  by  this  propensity  is  ^pov^^a  rfjs 
cap/cos  (Eom.  viii.  6,  7),  and  the  acts  resulting  therefrom  are 
epya  Trj<s  crap/cos  (Gal.  v.  19).  This  propensity  is  opposed  to  the 
VO/JLOS  rov  z/oo?  yu-ou  (Eom.  vii.  23),  to  the  divine  law  as  it  exists 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  natural  man,  the  ecrw  avOpMTros  (Eom. 
vii.  22),  or  to  the  vrvevpa  (Eom.  viii.  6-9,  cf.  vii.  14;  Gal.  v. 
16-22,  vi.  8). 

In  Eom.  vii.,  from  ver.  7  onwards,  Paul  speaks  of  the  natural 
man,  who  is  in  possession  of  nothing  higher  than  the  natural  and 
Old  Testament  law.  Not  until  ch.  viii.  does  he  speak  of  the  man 
who  is  renewed  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  is  in  possession  of  the 
TTvevpa.  Up  to  that  point,  that  is,  in  ch.  vii.  7-25,  the  natural 
man  is  the  subject,  so  far,  however,  as  he  is  under  the  positive 
law.  The  aap%  forms  here  a  contrast  to  the  vovs,  which  becomes 
conscious  of  the  divine  law.  Only  in  the  Christian  subject  is  the 
contrast  formed  by  TO  Trvevpa.  The  latter  abides  only  in  the 
believer  who  is  in  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  and  is  also  a 
new  man,  and  denotes  in  an  objective  sense  the  Spirit  of  God  or 
Christ  (Eom.  viii.  9,  11,  16;  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10-12),  but 
in  a  subjective  sense  the  human  mind  in  its  highest  stage  of 
potency,  but  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  and 
actuates  it  (Eom.  viii.  16,  cf.  xiv.  9).  In  other  passages  also, 
wherever  Paul  ascribes  the  irvevpa  to  men,  he  always  presupposes 
that  they  are  believers;  and  therefore  in  Eom.  vii.  7-25  he  does 
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not  mention  the  TTvevfJia,  because  lie  is  there  considering  the  pro 
pensity  to  sin  existing  in  the  natural  man  as  placed  in  antagon 
ism  to  the  vovs  only.  In  Paul's  view,  vovs  is  the  human  mind, 
self-conscious  sometimes  in  a  theoretical,  and  sometimes  in  a 
practical  direction.  It  is  indeed  active  in  the  regenerate  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  14  f.),  but  not  in  believers  alone,  but  likewise  also  in  the 
natural  man,  who,  by  means  of  his  vovs,  can  become  conscious  of 
God  (Eom.  1  20),  and  is  conscious  of  the  divine  law  (Eom.  vii. 
23)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  darkening  of  this  z/oO?  is  set 
forth  (Eom.  121;  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  Eph.  iv.  18),  that  it  sinks  into 
a  fjLarcuoTijs  (in  contrast  to  aXtjOeia,  Eph.  iv.  17),  that  it  becomes 
a&oKifjLos  (Eom.  i.  28),  and  a  fleshly  vovs  (Col.  ii.  18),  in  which 
case  an  avaKaivaxris  rov  vobs  is  necessary  (Eom.  xii.  2),  through 
the  TTvevfJLa  rov  vobs  rjfjiuv  (Eph.  iv.  23).  The  a^apria,  however, 
dwells  ep  rot?  yu-eXecrt,  in  the  body  and  not  in  the  vovs  (Eom.  vii. 
23).  But  Paul  sometimes  so  expresses  himself  that  it  appears  as 
if  he  intended  to  identify  the  ^v^rj  with  the  propensity.  The 
man  who  is  the  contrast  to  the  spiritual  man  is  called  the  -^v^i/cbs 
avQpwjros  (1  Cor.  ii.  14;  cf.  Jas.  iii.  15  ;  Jude  19),  being  ruled 
by  the  mere  tyv%tf,  in  distinction  from  the  Trvevpa.  But  the  o-ap% 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  body  having  life,  and  is  quickened  and 
animated  by  the  ^rv^rj.  Man,  therefore,  as  a  tyv%r)  &aa  (1  Cor. 
xv.  45),  is  the  man  who  has  a  (TWULO,  ^TV^LKOV  (ver.  44).  There 
is  consequently  no  cause  for  surprise  at  Paul,  when  calling  the 
natural  man  aapKiicos,  also  describing  him  as  ^v^itco?  ;  for  the 
•fyvxf}  introduces  into  the  a&fjLa  and  the  fjLeXrj  no  new  principle 
whereby  they  cease  to  be  <idp%.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  ani 
mates  the  body,  and  in  its  immediate  connection  with  the  body 
must  develope  a  morally  unhealthy  life.  Thus  the  proposition 
holds  good,  that  apaprla,  as  a  propensity,  has  its  seat  in  the  body 
and  in  the  members,  so  far  as  this  body  is  an  animated  one,  and 
that  no  newer  and  higher  principle  enters  man  so  long  as  he  is 
without  the  irvevpa. 

But  this  proposition  does  not  assert  (1)  that  Paul  looked  upon 
the  bodily  element  as  in  itself  sinful  ;  for,  in  the  apostle's  view, 
sin  entered  into  the  world  through  disobedience  (Eom.  v.  12  ff.), 
whilst,  from  the  very  first,  man  was  of  course  possessed  of  an 
animal  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  46).  Neither  enjoyments  nor  actions 
are  immoral  because  they  are  corporeal  ;  for  Paul  expressly  blames 
as  unchristian  that  austerity  towards  the  body  which  would  aim 
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at  deadening  it  (Col.  ii.  23  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-5).  He,  on  the  con 
trary,  considers  every  enjoyment  which  is  permitted  by  the  Chris 
tian  consciousness  to  be  good  and  right  (Eom.  xiv.  6  ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
4,  5).  He  requires  a  care  for  the  body,  certainly  within  certain 
prescribed  limits  (Eom.  xiv.  6), — a  care  which  nourishes  the 
powers  of  life  without  exciting  impure  lusts  ;  and  he  also  demands 
that  the  body  should  be  dedicated  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1).  (2)  Also  it  is  not  asserted  by 
the  apostle  that  the  sinful  element  appears  to  him  to  be  merely 
something  corporeal  in  its  nature,  and  that  every  sinful  impulse 
is  derived  from  the  body.  We  may  notice,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  with  the  most  acute  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  purest 
moral  ideas,  he  recognises  as  sin  not  only  the  merely  sensual 
emotions,  but  also  those  thoughts  and  actions  which  are  not 
explicable  by  any  corporeal  impulse,  such  as  the  antichristian 
self-deification,  which  elevated  itself  above  all  that  was  sacred 
(2  Thess.  ii.  4) ;  indeed,  we  see  that  he  represents  such  thoughts 
and  actions  as  works  of  the  a-dpt;  (Gal.  v.  20),  and  derives  both 
the  errors  of  the  Colossian  ascetics  (Col.  ii.  18),  and  likewise  the 
divisions  in  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  iii.  3  f),  from  a  vov? 
T?;?  (rap/cos.  On  the  other  hand,  he  comprehends  too  deeply  the 
contrast  between  good  and  evil  to  derive  all  sinful  impulse  from 
the  body  merely,  following  in  this  the  New  Testament  generally 
(cf.  John  xvii.  16,  14,  6,  9  ;  1  John  v.  4;  Jas.  i.  27).  It  is 
the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world  which  Paul  chiefly  sets 
forth  (1  Cor.  i.  20-28,  ii.  12,  iii.  19  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  10  ;  cf.  1  John 
ii.  15,  16).  He  comprises  all  moral  good  in  the  love  of  God 
(Eom.  viii.  28) ;  and  what  Christians  are  to  renounce  consists  of 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  (Tit.  ii.  12).  From  this  contrast 
results  the  other  between  the  personal  I  and  God  and  Christ,' — a 
contrast  which  Paul  lays  much  stress  upon,  according  to  which 
the  evil  consists  in  a  man  "  living  to  himself "  (2  Cor.  v.  1 5  ;  cf. 
Eom.  xiv.  7  f . ;  Gal.  ii.  20).  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  has 
deeply  recognised  the  selfish  principle  in  sin,  and  has  this  in  view 
when  he  places  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  adp%. 

All  these  points  are  against  the  idea  that  Paul  derived  the  im 
pulse  to  sin  from  the  body  alone ;  and  the  passages,  Eom.  vii.  5, 
23,  24,  Gal.  v.  19,  where  he  appears  to  speak  only  of  the  sins 
of  the  body,  are  no  proof  in  its  favour.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
whole  class  of  sins,  more  or  less  gross  in  character,  which  take 
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their  rise  in  bodily  impulses,  as  soon,  namely,  as  the  corporeal 
nature  enters  the  service  of  selfishness;  and  the  bodily  desires 
have  been  also  from  the  very  first  a  certain  excitement  to  selfish 
ness.  Certainly  Paul  says,  "  In  my  flesh  dwelTeth  no  good  thing" 
(Eom.  vii.  18)  ;  he  also  describes  the  law  which  prevails  in  his 
members  as  a  law  of  sin.  But  this  he  may  do  without  in  any 
way  identifying  with  each  other  the  sinful  and  the  bodily,  or 
considering  the  sinful  as  something  merely  bodily ;  because  (1)  it 
is  in  the  body  that  the  selfish  propensity  which  opposes  the 
divine  will  arises  first  and  with  peculiar  power,  and  to  the  body  it 
most  continuously  clings  ;  (2)  because  this  propensity  generally 
agrees  with  the  bodily  impulse  in  being  directed  towards  that 
which  most  pleases  the  individual,  and  in  turning  away  from  that 
which  the  individual  does  not  desire.  This  propensity  itself  is 
therefore  called  o-dpj;,  and  the  emotions  and  actions  which  spring 
from  it  the  epya  r?)?  trap/co?  (Gal.  v.  19). 

2apj;  is,  first  of  all,  the  flesh  properly  so  called  in  contrast  to 
the  bones  (Eph.  v.  30),  and  to  the  blood  (1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  Eph.  vi. 
12) ;  next,  by  a  synecdoche,  it  means  the  whole  body  (1  Cor.  xv. 
39),  particularly  of  man  (Col.  ii.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  29,  cf.  ii.  11  ;  Eom. 
xiii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  vii.  1).  Hence  a-apt;  becomes  further  the 
whole  living  being,  the  man,  and  Traaa  <rap%  is  equivalent  to  all 
men  (Eom.  iii.  20;  1  Cor.  i.  29  ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixv.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  16; 
Eph.  vi.  12).  But  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness  is  for  the  most 
part  joined  with  it  (Eom.  iii.  20 ;  cf.  Gen.  vi.  3)  ;  and  hence  are 
derived  the  other,  and  for  the  most  part  metaphorical,  definitions 
of  the  idea.  Thus  (rapt;  means  that  which  is  outward  in  contrast 
to  that  which  is  inward  (2  Cor.  v.  16,  xi.  18  ;  Phil.  iii.  3) ;  also 
that  which  is  inferior  in  power,  duration,  or  value,  and  therefore 
perishable  and  decaying  (2  Cor.  x.  3,  4 ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39  ;  Isa. 
xl.  6  ;  Heb.  vii.  16  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24)  ;  likewise  the  merely  human  in 
contrast  to  the  supernatural  (2  Cor.  x.  4 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1 2  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  6  ;  cf.  John  iii.  and  the  comparison  of  aap%  and 
afya,  Gal.  i.  16;  Eph.  vi.  12;  Matt.  xvi.  17).  Finally,  it  in 
cludes  the  signification  of  that  which  is  sinful,  as  contrasted  with 
moral  good,  existing  both  in  the  vovs  (Eom.  vii.  23,  25)  and  also 
in  the  Trvev^a  (Eom.  viii.  1-9,  12-16  ;  John  iii.  6).  Thus  be 
cause  crap%  generally  describes  man  in  his  inferior  and  transitory 
side,  which  is  foreign  and  opposed  to  God,  it  seems  the  natural 
designation  for  the  seat  of  the  sinful  propensity ;  in  the 
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sin  shows  itself  with  peculiar  force  and  continuance,  although  all 
sin  is  not  of  a  bodily  nature. 

It  is  in  favour  of  this  conception  of  Paul's  idea  of  the  (rapt;  that 
the  apostle,  as  remarked  above,  appears,  according  to  1  Cor.  ii.  1 4, 
to  place  sin  in  the  ^v^.  The  -^v^ij,  as  the  psychical  principle, — 
the  spiritual  principle  in  immediate  connection  with  the  body, — is 
a  contrast  to  the  Trpev/^a  in  its  highest  potency.  It  is  therefore 
also  the  side  peculiarly  belonging  to  self  in  the  life  of  man ;  and 
as  the  man  in  whom  the  aapg  rules  is  therefore  ifrvxuco?,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  nature  of  sin  is  peculiarly  belonging  to  self,  in 
that  it  is  sensual.  This  idea  of  the  sinful  propensity  as  o-apg 
further  explains  the  connection  between  sin  and  death.  We  thus 
understand  how  death  is  an  inherited  evil,  and  how  the  principle 
of  djjiapTia  through  Adam's  sin  clings  pre-eminently  to  the  body, 
and  must  be  connected  in  a  peculiar  way  with  the  propagation  of 
life,  although  the  latter  idea  is  nowhere  so  expressly  intimated 
by  Paul  as  it  is  in  John  iii.  6.  This  propensity  to  sin  developes 
(Eom.  vii.  14)  a  power  which  results  in  a  complete  slavery 
(vers.  15-25).  Evil  becomes  a  law  (vopos)  for  the  unregenerate 
man  ;  at  the  best  there  is  but  an  inward  although  impotent  inclina 
tion  towards  the  law  (Eom.  ii.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  14).  Nevertheless, 
by  the  side  of  this  propensity  the  higher  tendency  in  man  always 
remains,  not  only  where  the  Mosaic  law  rules  (Eom.  vii.),  but  also 
where  the  purely  natural  consciousness  of  God  (Eom.  i.)  rules 
in  us  as  a  moral  law,  as  among  the  Gentiles  (Eom.  ii.  14),  in  con 
formity  to  the  relationship  to  God  which  is  in  us  (Acts  xvii.  28). 
In  both  cases  the  vovs  of  the  inner  man  is  opposed  to  sin ;  but  it 
goes  not  further  than  a  pleasure  in  good  and  a  hatred  of  evil. 
That  which  is  good  does  not  pervade  the  man,  and  he  remains 
the  slave  of  his  propensity ;  some  good  actions  may  be  done  (Eom. 
ii.  14),  but  good  never  becomes  the  principle  of  life. 

The  development  of  the  propensity  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
law  (Eom.  vii.  7—15).  So  soon  as  man  is  conscious  of  the  law, 
whether  a  positive  law  or  not  (Eom.  ii.  14  f.),  the  propensity  is 
developed  in  its  opposition  to  the  divine  will  contained  in  the 
law.  The  dfjiapria  in  itself  previously  exists  in  the  crapf,  but 
only  in  the  eirLdv^la  does  it  become  a  matter  of  fact  which  can 
be  experienced,  therefore  in  the  face  of  and  through  the  law.  It 
was  only  undeveloped,  veicpd,  but  now  has  become  active.  It  is 
therefore  neither  kept  back  nor  hindered  by  the  moral  law,  but 
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rather  stirred  up  to  desire  and  action  ;  next,  unblessedness  developer 
itself  both  externally  and  internally,  or,  in  other  words,  0ai/aro? 
comes  (Eom.  vii.  13).  In  this  sense  Paul  speaks  of  the  iraQ^a-ra 
TWV  a/JbapTLwv  ra  &ia  rov  vopov  (Eom.  vii.  5),  and  says  that  "  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  laAv"  (1  Cor.  xv.  56),  and  that  "without 
the  law  sin  were  dead"  (Eom.  vii.  8).  The  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  increasing  together  with  this  pro 
pensity,  not  only  as  an  idea  and  conception  of  the  law,  but  as- 
a  delight  in  it  appearing  in  the  inner  man  (ver.  22),  and  even  as- 
a  kind  of  Oekeiv  (vers.  15,  16,  18,  21),  only  the  more  excites  a 
contest  between  the  inward  man  and  the  propensity,  and  renders 
the  man  the  more  conscious  of  the  unhappy  result  of  this  contest- 
(vers.  15-23), — the  slavery  to  sin.  For  in  this  case  the  subject 
(1)  is  conscious  of  his  subordination  to  the  divine  law,  and  of  his 
inability  to  fulfil  it,  because  his  will  is  in  slavery  to  the  pro 
pensity  to  sin,  and  is  "sold  under  sin"  (ver.  14)  ;  (2)  he  is  con 
scious  of  his  subjection  to  the  evil  propensity,  and  is  unable  to 
give  himself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  because  the  consciousness  of 
the  moral  law  warns  him  therefrom.  Thus  the  individual  now 
stands  between  these  two  opposites,  gradually  becoming  fully 
conscious  of  his  misery,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  rescue  himself 
from  this  position  ;  and  so,  by  means  of  the  law,  the  highest 
thing  which  is  possessed  by  man  at  this  stage,  the  afiapria  appears 
both  in  its  whole  power,  and  also  in  its  detestable  character  and 
unblessedness  (Eom.  vii.  13,  v.  20).  If  the  development  of  the 
propensity  is  more  closely  considered,  it  is  found  to  be  partly 
individual  in  the  personal  life  of  each,  and  partly  following  the 
type  of  a  life  common  to  all. 

Firstly,  the  sinful  propensity  is  developed  in  individuals  ac 
cording  to  the  power  and  circumstances  of  each, — especially,  how 
ever,  according  to  the  conscientiousness  with  which  each  applies 
the  means  of  help  which  are  at  his  command.  There  is  thus 
established  a  moral  difference  between  individuals  ;  and  even  in 
a  merely  natural  sphere  of  action  there  are  some  better  and  some 
worse,  some  comparatively  righteous  and  conscientious,  and  some 
wicked  and  unconscientious.  But  even  among  the  better  sort 
there  is  not  one  who,  by  strict  conscientiousness,  had  developed 
his  morality  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  have  been  possible 
in  spite  even  of  his  sinful  propensity;  and  so  far  all  are  in 
excusable  (Eom.  i.  20,  ii  1,  15  ff.).  And  even  in  the  best  case, 
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where  there  is  the  most  sincere  zeal  for  the  law  (Bom.  vii.  14-25), 
man  cannot  get  over  the  contest  between  the  z/oO?  and  the  a-dpg, 
between  the  slavish  service  of  the  law  as  regards  the  1/01)5  and 
the  service  of  sin  as  regards  the  (rapt;, — there  still  remains  an 
impotent  will  and  an  overpowering  propensity.  The  man  remains 
between  the  attractive  power  of  the  divine  law,  which  works  upon 
the  will  as  the  VQJJLQS  rov  ^009,  and  the  influence  of  evil,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  6e\eiv,  he  cannot  overcome.  There  is  a  certain 
Sov\evet,v  vofjiw  Qeov  (ver.  25),  but  only  as  accompanied  by  the 
actual  committing  of  a^apria  ;  therefore  he  remains  TaXatVcopo?, 
a  miserable,  wretched  man,  in  need  of  deliverance  from  this 
position  (ver.  24). 

This  propensity  is  also  developed  according  to  the  type  of  a 
life  which  is  in  common.  Paul  here  distinguishes  a  twofold 
sphere,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  Among  the  former 
immorality  reigned,  owing  both  to  the  suppression  of  the  original 
consciousness  of  God  and  moral  feeling,  and  also  through  sensual 
excess  ;  among  them,  therefore,  there  is  ayvoia  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  divine  and  moral  (Eph.  iv.  1 7-1 9  ;  Bom.  i.  2 1  ff. ;  Acts 
xvii.  30).  They  can  no  longer  SoKi/jid&iv  that  which  is  moral, 
and  their  wisdom  is  darkened  (Bom.  i.  22  ;  1  Cor.  i.  22).  In 
the  Jewish  community  the  <>o/a/za£eii>  exists  in  consequence  of 
the  positive  law  (Bom.  ii.  17  f.),  also  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  as  a  result  of  the  theocratical  revelation.  Sin  shows  itself 
here  chiefly  as  an  adherence  to  the  merely  outward  form  of  the 
law  and  theocracy,  and  in  a  mere  outward  observance  of  the  posi 
tive  precepts  without  any  true  life.  There  is  therefore  a  glaring 
and  offensive  contrast  between  the  moral  knowledge  and  feeling 
and  action,  so  that  that  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  national 
glory  is  practically  denied.  Certain  obstinate  Jews  desire  to 
assert  their  own  righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  (Bom. 
x.  3,  ix.  31,  32);  but,  with  all  their  zeal,  they  fail  in  attaining 
salvation.  All  the  various  types  of  collective  life  of  nations  and 
ages  are  united  in  the  one  great  community  of  mankind,  arising 
from  the  connection  with  the  first  man,  which  is  common  to  all. 
This  collective  life  of  mankind  is,  however,  divided  into  two 
essentially  different  divisions :  the  first,  formed  by  a  common  con 
nection  with  the  first  man  apart  from  any  transformation  by 
Christ,  is  the  community  of  sin  and  death  (Bom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  22);  the  second  is  mankind  as  transformed  by  Christ, — a 
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community  of  righteousness  and  life  (Eom.  v.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  22). 
In  the  first  point  of  view,  the  community  of  mankind  is  the 
Koa-fjbos,  sometimes  taken  in  its  dominion  over,  sometimes  in  its 
juxtaposition  and  contest  with,  the  second  division,  and  sometimes 
as  conquered  by  the  latter  ;  therefore  the  term  KOCT/JLO^  sometimes 
alternates,  sometimes  is  combined  with  the  term  alcov  ovros  (Eom. 
xii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  8),  eVecrro)?  alwv  Troi^po?  (Gal.  i.  4),  o  alwv 
rov  Koafjiov  rovrou  (Eph.  ii.  2).  The  term  /cocr^o?  involves  the 
view  of  the  unconditional  dominion  of  sin  ;  in  the  idea  of  the 
alobv,  which  is  contrasted  with  another,  we  have  its  qualification 
and  limitation. 

The  passage  Eph.  ii.  2  f.  is  thus  to  be  understood.  The  sin 
ful  community  of  mankind  is  connected  by  Paul,  as  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  generally,  with  a  sphere  of  sin  spreading  over  mankind, 
— a  spiritual  world  of  wickedness.  Where  Paul  deals  with  sin 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  SitcaLoavvr),  he  does  not,  indeed, 
specially  enter  upon  the  subject  of  this  kingdom  of  darkness. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  find 
much  on  this  subject ;  also  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  and  that  to  the  Thessalonians. 

In  the  first  dogmatical  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(ch.  i.-iii.),  Paul  first  considers  salvation  in  Christ  only  in  a, 
general  point  of  view  (ch.  i.  3-14).  After  an  expression  of  thanks 
(ver.  3),  he  brings  forward  the  divine  counsel  as  shown  in  the 
choice  (vers.  4-6),  and  the  communication  of  the  benefits  of  sal 
vation  depending  thereon.  He  is  led  by  the  progress  of  his 
subject  to  show  what  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  had  done  both 
for  his  readers  and  likewise  other  believers,  and,  calling  attention 
to  their  previous  pre-Christian  position,  summons  them  to  a  com 
parison  between  their  former  heathen  and  now  Christian  position. 
In  ch.  ii.  2  if.  we  have  a  brief  and  comprehensive  description  of 
the  entire  Pauline  idea  of  sin.  All  men  were  in  a  position  of 
death  by  means  of  sin  (ver.  1) :  in  this  they  once  walked  ere 
they  were  converted  to  Christ  (ver.  2).  Sin  was  the  ruling  prin 
ciple  of  their  moral  conduct,  and  (ver.  3)  the  lusts  and  desires 
springing  from  the  sinful  propensity  were  the  element  in  which 
they  lived ;  but  in  these  lusts  and  desires  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  strivings  of  the  aap%  and  of  the  mind.  According 
to  this,  all  would  be  of  an  individual  character ;  but  in  ver.  2  a 
more  universal  type  is  named.  The  conduct  of  individuals  is 
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limited  by  the  period  of  the  world,  consequently  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age — the  moral  state  and  customs  of  this  world.  This  spirit  of 
the  age  has  also  another  rule — the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  spiritual  power  which  rules  in  the  air  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  12),  the 
habitation  of  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  not  the  earth  (cf.  §  8  6). 
This  power  is  a  spiritual  power,  "  which  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  i.e.  in  those  who  in  unbelief 
oppose  the  gospel.  Thus  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  variety  of 
trespasses  through  which  man  is  subject  to  death  in  its  manifold 
significations  (ver.  1) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exists  in  a  pro 
pensity  which  is  manifest  in  eTnOv/uilais  (ver.  3),  sometimes  in  the 
direct  workings  of  the  a-dp%,  sometimes  in  those  brought  about  by 
the  mind.  The  individual  sins  not  only  find  their  cause  in  an 
habitual  propensity,  but  they  are  likewise  in  connection  with  an 
universal  rule — the  alcbv  rov  KOCT^OV  rovrov, — indeed,  with  its 
prince.  By  means  of  all  this  we  are  retcva  fyvaei  opyrjs,  for  sin  is 
not  only  a  position  of  death  as  regards  men,  but  is  also  a  position 
of  unblessedness  and  of  liability  to  condemnation.  This  is  the 
state  of  men  in  their  pre-Christian  condition.  As  regards  the 
Jews,  Paul  adds  fyua-ei,  i.e.  in  contrast  to  all  that  had  been  done 
or  had  taken  place  from  without,  consequently  in  contrast  to  that 
which  they  were  through  the  choice  of  divine  grace.  Man, 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  sin  is  veKpos  and  a  subject  of  the  divine 
punishment ;  both  SiKaLocrvvr)  and  far)  are  wanting  in  him. 

§77.    The  Lack  of  Piiyhtcousncss  in  all  Men — TJie  Divine  Action 
in  reference  to  this  Lack. 

The  divine  0/37?;  (cf.  the  reKva  0/37?}?,  Eph.  ii.  3)  is  revealed  by 
God  (Rom.  i.  18),  although  its  complete  revelation  appertains  to^ 
the  last  judgment,  and  is  therefore  6p<yr)  ep^ofievr)  (1  Thess.  i.  10  ; 
Eom.  ii.  5,  8).  But  there  is  thus  a  limitation  of  the  0/37?)  by 
means  of  the  divine  patience  and  long-suffering  (Eom.  iii.  26, 
ii.  4).  This  is  an  outflow  from  the  richness  of  the  divine  good 
ness  (ch.  ii.  4),  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  sinner  time  for 
repentance.  God's  goodness  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  merely 
negative  character  in  respiting  the  punishment,  so  that  the  sins 
committed  before  Christ  are  not  punished  (ch.  iii.  25).  God,  in 
the  first  place,  passes  them  over  in  virtue  of  His  avoyj]  and 
/jLaKpoOv/jLLa.  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at"  (Acts 
xvii.  30),  suffering  all  the  Gentiles  "to  walk  in  their  own  ways'* 
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(Acts  xiv.  16),  without  interfering  with,  any  decided  judgment. 
Here  and  there,  however,  as  is  said,  Bom.  i.  18,  the  opyr)  is 
actually  revealed,  as  by  means  of  the  conscience  (Eom.  ii.  15,  16). 
This  respite  is,  however,  a  limitation  of  the  0/3777,  which  limitation, 
inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  ^prjo-Tor^,  aims  at  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  not  merely  at  a  postponement  of  judgment. 

This  limitation,  therefore,  carries  with  it  a  positive  divine  action 
against  sin,  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  man  even  before  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  starting-point  of  this  divine  agency 
is  the  original  revelation  of  God  instituted  at  the  creation  (Eom. 
i.  19  f.).  We  here  find  the  assertion  carefully  set  forth:  (1.) 
That  even  apart  from  any  extraordinary  revelation,  and  in  con 
sequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  from  the 
beginning,  CLTTO  KTicrea)?  KOCTJULOV,  in  which  also  the  heathen  were, 
a  right  knowledge  of  God  was  possible  for  man,  i.e.  one  opposed 
to  heathen  idolatry ;  (2.)  That  this  knowledge  of  God  depended, 
objectively,  on  God's  manifesting  action  (ver.  19),  and,  subjectively, 
not  on  a  material  view  of  God,  but  on  a  rational  reflection  on  the 
divine  operations,  of  which  the  world  is  the  sum, — external 
nature  and  the  nature  and  history  of  man  forming  elements  of 
them.  By  all  this  the  consciousness  of  God  originally  established 
in  man  is  awakened ;  and  the  more  he  makes  the  contents  of  the 
world  the  subject  of  reflection,  and  exercises  himself  in  an  honest 
God-seeking  frame  of  mind,  the  more  powerfully  and  completely 
will  this  knowledge  be  developed  (Acts  xvii.  27).  By  a  defi 
ciency  in  these  thoughts  the  knowledge  of  God  is  hindered  and 
religious  truth  is  suppressed  (Eom.  i.  18,  21).  Yet,  even  at  the 
best,  this  knowledge  was  imperfect  (cf.  1  Tim.  vi.  16),  and  is 
spoken  of  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  also  the  statement  of  the 
apostle  that  the  heathen  fulfil  a  natural  moral  law  (Eom.  ii.  14). 
As  a  substratum  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  nature  and  history  are 
frequently  pointed  at  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Ps.  xix.,  cxlv.  In 
the  New  Testament,  too,  there  are  intimations  of  the  same  idea 
(Acts  xiv.  15,  16,  xvii.  24-29;  Matt.  vi.  26,  28-30). 

But  this  original  knowledge  of  God  certainly  has,  by  the  guilt 
of  man,  been  darkened  and  perverted  in  heathenism,  the  ethico- 
psychological  origin  of  which  is  set  forth  by  Paul  (Eom.  i.  2 1  if.) : 
cf.  §  75.  With  the  presupposed  original  revelation  of  God  is 
connected  the  divine  operation  against  sin,  having  as  its  aim  the 
salvation  of  man.  This  is  the  divine  agency  as  affecting  the 
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world,  and  directly  embracing  the  whole  of  humanity, — the  opera 
tion  of  God  which  maintains  and  rules  the  world,  and  guides 
every  development  of  humanity.  Continually,  in  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  sin,  Gocl  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  as 
regards  men,  but  has  gradually  dispersed  them  over  the  earth, 
and  has  so  guided  them,  that,  after  they  had  more  or  less  for 
gotten  Him,  they  might  seek  and  find  Him,  who  was  so  near  to 
all,  that  in  Him  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being  (Acts 
:xvii.  25-28,  xiv.  16  f.). 

But  God  had  not  restricted  Himself  to  this  general  course  of 
operation,  but  assisted  it  by  another  line  of  action  at  first  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  By  this  a  peculiar  relation  is 
•established  between  the  children  of  Abraham — those,  namely, 
springing  from  Jacob  or  Israel — and  God  as  their  covenant  God. 
This  relation  Paul  highly  esteems,  stating  it  to  be  a  peculiar  pre 
eminence  (Rom.  iii.  1  f.,  ix.  4  f.).  The  nation  are  the  children 
of  God  (Rom.  ix.  4,  5) ;  to  them  belong  the  Sofa  (according  to 
some,  the  Sofa  Qeov  which  dwelt  in  the  temple,  but  perhaps 
generally  the  glory  of  the  theocratical  nation),  the  covenants  (the 
oft-repeated  covenant),  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  divine  ser 
vice  involved  in  it,  the  promises  combined  with  it,  and  the  fathers 
who  stood  in  a  close  covenant  relation  to  God.  All  these  advan 
tages  are  (Rom.  iii.  2)  combined  in  one,  "  that  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God."  The  highest  prerogative  is,  how 
ever,  that  this  nation  forms  the  substratum  of  the  redemption  and 
was  the  immediate  subject  of  Jesus'  ministry.  All  these  advan 
tages  are  also  hinted  at  in  Eph.  ii.  12  ;  and  generally  they  are  a 
subject  which  the  apostle  several  times  expressly  dwells  upon,  as 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  relation 
in  all  respects.  In  the  economy  of  the  covenant  relation,  the 
.apostle  distinctly  distinguishes  two  periods,  which  are  set  forth  in 
Gal.  iii. 

The  pro-Mosaic  period  is  the  patriarchal,  depending  upon  the 
•divine  revelation  made  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
by  which  the  theocratical  relation  was  established  as  a  relation 
peculiar  to  this  people.  This  was  done  by  the  divine  promise, 
united  with  circumcision,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant 
(Rom.  iv.  13-21;  Gal.  iii.  16-22;  Rom.  ix.  4-8  f.).  In  this 
pre-Mosaic  period  the  promise  was  the  chief  matter ;  and  its 
purport  was,  that  Abraham  was  the  heir  of  the  world  which 
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should  come  to  him  as  inheritor,  and  that  mankind  should  become 
the  children  of  Abraham.  Therein  is  placed  the  whole  ficurtXeia 
rov  &€ov,  the  Messianic  kingdom.  All  was  to  devolve  upon  the 
seed  of  Abraham  in  the  first  place,  and  stride  on  Christ  (Gal. 
iii.  1 6),  the  Son  being  in  a  wider  sense  described  as  heir  of  all 
things  (Heb.  i.  2).  The  Jews  naturally  interpreted  the  K^povopos 
rov  KOO-^OU  as  a  material  domination  of  the  whole  world  by  the 
Jewish  nation ;  but  Paul  interprets  it  spiritually,  making  Abraham 
"  the  father  of  many  nations/'  not  merely  materially  but  spiri 
tually,  in  the  fullest  sense,  through  the  salvation  in  Christ,  which 
passed  on  from  Abraham's  race  to  many  nations  under  the  con 
dition  of  faith.  The  ev\oyla  rov  'A/3pad/*  is,  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  receive  a  blessing  which  proceeded  from  him, 
and  were  to  rejoice  in  this  blessing.  Yet  the  promise  is  not  a 

one-sided  one  on  God's  part,  it  is  an  agreement  (Gal  iii.  1 7), 

certainly  in  this  passage  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  a  testament,  Sta- 
OrjKt],  cf.  ver.  15, — also  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  even  in  the 
plural  (Eom.  ix.  4),  the  one  theocratical  part  in  the  old  covenant 
having  been  concluded  in  more  than  one  way,  first  in  the  patri 
archal  and  then  in  the  Mosaical  period.  Even  in  the  patriarchal 
times  the  promise  was  combined  with  a  requisition  which  was  sym 
bolized  in  circumcision ;  but  the  promise  was  not  given  on  account 
of  circumcision.  This  is  shown  by  Paul  in  Kom.  iv.,  thereby 
removing  the  scruple  against  the  SiKaioavvrj  etc  irla-recaf  which 
was  caused  to  the  Jewishly  inclined  by  the  spirit  of  theocracy, 
which,  depending  on  the  law,  made  the  divine  favour  consequent 
on  the  fulfilment  of  its  commands  (Eom.  x.  5;  Gal.  iii.  12). 
Paul  shows  that  the  original  foundation  of  theocracy  was  not 
the  law,  but  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and  given  not  on 
account  of  any  merit  of  works,  but  from  free  grace  ;  and  that  he, 
from  whom  all  the  tlieocratical  pre-eminence  ot  Israel  sprung, 
received  the  divine  favour  on  account  of  his  faithful  trust  in 
God,  essentially  in  the  same  way  as  the  Christian  attained  to 
otxatoavvrj,  namely,  Bia  TT}?  TrtWew?.  Abraham's  piety  chiefly 
consisted  in  his  faithful  trust.  Three  great  acts  of  this  trustful 
ness  have  been  recorded  :  his  going  out  from  his  fatherland  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  summons  and  promise  (Heb.  xi.  8-10); 
his  faith  in  the  promise  of  a  son  (Heb.  xi.  11);  and,  lastly,  his 
readiness,  at  the  divine  direction,  to  sacrifice  this  son,  on  whom 
the  promise  of  numerous  descendants  seemed  to  depend  (Heb. 
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xi.  17-19).  God  looked  upon  this  faith  as  something  good,  as  a 
righteousness  well-pleasing  to  Him ;  and  therefore  he  is  called 
the  friend  of  God  (Jas.  ii.  23  ;  Isa.  xli.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  7). 
Abraham's  faith,  of  course,  did  not  relate  to  justifying  grace,  but 
to  the  God  who,  from  free  bounty,  granted  to  him  unmerited 
favour.  God's  blessing  always  presupposes  God's  favour ;  and 
oven  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  man  is  always  looked  upon  as  a 
sinner,  it  involves  also  the  divine  forgiveness.  Paul  expressed 
himself  in  this  way  about  Abraham  with  special  reference  to  the 
Christian  SiKcuoa-vvrj  and  TnW?,  in  order  to  show  that  what  he 
asserted  in  respect  to  salvation  in  Christ  held  good  also  in  Abra 
ham's  relation  to  God,  namely,  that  it  depended,  not  on  merit, 
but  on  God's  grace  and  man's  faith,  and  included  both  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  justification  of  the  sinner  before  God.  Thus  does  the 
apostle  link  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  divine  dispensation 
in  Christ  to  its  historical  starting-point  in  Abraham.  Paul  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  point  that  circumcision  was  not  the 
ground  of  the  acquisition  of  a  special  relation  to  God,  but  that 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  relation 
in  which  God  on  other  grounds  had  placed  Himself  in  respect 
to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Consequently  also  the  first 
groundwork  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  an  act  of 
God's  free  grace — the  free  choice  of  Abraham  and  his  race  (cf. 
Eom.  ix.  7-13).  It  was  so  perfectly  free,  that  all  the  children  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  were  not  included  in  this  relation, — not  on 
account  of  any  special  guilt  on  their  part,  but  only  that  the  uncon 
ditional  freeness  of  divine  grace  might  thus  be  fully  evidenced. 

The  Mosaical  period  is  described  as  the  VOJJLOS  (Gal.  iii.  1 7  if.),  in 
which  the  circumcision  was  included.  The  law  contains  a  series 
of  special  divine  requisitions,  certainly  with  a  promise  added,  but 
merely  in  the  sense  that  salvation  belongs  only  to  him  who  fulfils 
the  whole  law  (Gal.  iii.  12  ;  Eom.  x.  5),  whilst  a  curse  rests  upon 
every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  to  do  them  (Gal.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  this  Old 
Testament  dispensation  is,  according  to  Paul,  strictly  divine  (Eoin. 
ix.  4).  The  law  was  given  by  God  by  means  of  angels,  and  pre 
sented  to  the  people  through  Moses,  a  human  mediator.  That 
angels  ministered  in  the  giving  of  the  law  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  idea  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  (cf.  Acts  vii.  53),  under 
the  notion  that  God  was  profaned  by  any  immediate  contact  with 
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tlie  world.  This  idea  of  God  is  not  adopted  by  Paul  and  Chris 
tianity  generally ;  but  the  intervention  of  angels  in  the  giving  of 
the  law  is  brought  forward  by  him  in  order  to  intimate,  taking  a 
standpoint  conceded  by  the  Jews,  that  this  institution  had  at 
least  no  pre-eminence  over  the  institution  of  the  promise.  The 
promise  was  given  directly  by  God  Himself;  the  law  was  not 
directly  given  to  the  Israelitish  people.  It  is,  however,  expressly 
stated  in  Ex.  iii.  2  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
burning  bush,  but  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  giving 
of  the  law.  But  the  law  was  ordained  not  only  through  the 
ministry  of  angels,  but  also  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  a  human 
mediator.  The  law  was  directly  confided  to  him  as  the  media 
torial  representative  of  the  whole  people  (cf.  Acts  vii.  35;  Deut. 
v.  5).  The  law  having  been  ordained  by  God,  although  by  the 
hand  of  a  mediator,  to  it  belongs  equally  with  the  promise,  but 
therefore  also  in  necessary  agreement  with  the  promise,  the  cha 
racter  and  dignity  of  a  divine  institution.  In  this  two  points  are 
involved  :  (1)  Divine  glory  and  inward  holiness  belong  to  the  law 
(Bom.  ix.  4;  2  Cor.  iii.  7-11).  It  was  a  divine  revelation,  and 
therefore  the  divine  splendour  and  fulness  of  light  overspread 
•even  Moses ;  it  was  a  divine  lawgiving,  and  therefore  a  £ofa  was 
its  attribute.  The  law  is  therefore  divinely  framed,  holy,  just, 
and  true  (Kom.  vii.  12),  of  a  spiritual  character  (ver.  14),  pro 
ceeding  from  God,  and  aiming  at  a  spiritual  life, — he  only  corre 
sponding  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  law  who  has  the  spiritual 
circumcision  of  the  heart  (Bom.  ii.  29).  But  the  law  only  pos 
sesses  this  divine  distinction  in  that  (2)  it  harmonizes  with  the 
promise.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  disannul  the  promise  (GaL 
iii.  17,  cf.  vers.  15,  21,  19,  20),  for  God  is  one.  He  it  is  who 
liath  given  both  the  promise  and  also  the  law, — the  God,  indeed, 
who  is  one  and  without  contradiction  in  Himself.  The  two 
institutions  must  therefore  harmonize  with  each  other ;  and  the 
promise  is  the  much  older  revelation,  having  been  given  430  years 
before  the  law.  The  law  was  given  for  another  purpose,  TO>V 
TrapafBdcrewv  %a/3«>.  Its  first  aim  was  to  apply  a  check  to  sin ; 
but  its  first  result  was,  that  this  positive  law  is  infringed.  The 
law  therefore  became  the  means  of  making  man  conscious  of  sin, 
and  thus  of  bringing  it  to  maturity,  and  of  completely  developing 
it.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  law  was  added  on  account  of 
transgression.  This,  too,  agrees  with  the  inner  nature  of  the  law, 
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for  the  law  is  not  able  to  give  life  (ver.  21):  if  it  could,  then 
truly  righteousness  would  come  by  the  law.  Consequently  the 
promise  is  not  annulled  by  the  law,  the  intention  of  which  was 
not  to  found  a  righteousness  of  the  law,  the  law  being  to  be 
considered  as  a  Trai&aywybs  et?  Xpia-Tov.  The  position  of  man, 
therefore,  was  not  essentially  altered  by  the  law.  The  law  was 
unable  to  free  man  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  for  it  was 
hindered  and  weakened  in  its  effects  by  man's  evil  propensity 
(Eom.  viii.  2) :  it  could  not  tfDoiroiri&ai  (Gal.  iii.  21).  So  far  the 
law  was  but  a  form  of  religion  which  was  adapted  for  the  imma 
ture  (Gal.  iv.  1-3),  and  appropriate  to  the  elementary  life  of 
mankind  still  living  in  sin  (ver.  3),  and  to  the  poor  and  weak 
rudiments  of  the  world  (ver.  9  ;  Col.  ii.  20).  It  certainly  pointed 
to  something  higher  and  better,  thus  showing  itself  to  be  some 
thing  of  a  lower  character.  Thus  it  was  the  O-KLCL  TWV  fie\\6vTcov 
(Col.  ii.  1 7),  therefore  intended  to  be  temporary,  until  the  seed  of 
Abraham  came,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and 
until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father  (Gal.  iv.  2).  The  law  is 
that  which  is  done  away  with  and  disappears  (2  Cor.  iii.  11)  when 
He  shall  arrive  for  whom  the  promise  was  intended  (Gal.  iii.  19), 
when,  instead  of  sin  reigning  unto  death,  grace  through  Jesus  Christ 
shall  appear  as  the  ruling  principle  in  mankind  (Eom.  v.  21). 

Thus  even  in  pre-Christian  times  there  was  action  on  God's 
part  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  man.  Only  with  reference  to  this 
aim,  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  law,  has  God  allowed  the  condi 
tion  of  sin  or  admitted  it  into  His  plan  for  the  world.  He  has 
not  prevented  this  condition  (Acts  xiv.  1 6),  and  has  even  "  winked 
at  it"  (Acts  xvii.  30).  He  passed  over  the  sins  committed  during 
the  pre-Christian  period  (Eom.  iii.  25) ;  but  only  with  the  inten 
tion  of  doing  away  with  this  condition  by  means  of  the  redemp 
tion  (Eom.  xi.  32),  and  in  the  interval  to  make  the  law  an  agent 
to  prepare  for  the  redemption  (Gal.  iii.  22-25).  Certainly  sin 
would  thus  become  more  conscious  and  more  developed,  but  the 
consciousness  of  a  need  of  redemption  would  be  simultaneously 
promoted  and  animated ;  and,  so  far,  sin  finds  a  place  in  God's 
counsel  under  the  presupposition  of  redemption. 

§  78.   The  Restoration  of  Righteousness. 

From  the  last  paragraph,  we  see  that  Paul,  in  considering  the 
divine  agency  as  regards  man  in  the  guidance  ot  the  world,  has 
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referred  it  all  to  redemption  as  its  aim  and  end,  and  that  he  has 
specially  set  forth  how,  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  God 
promised  redemption  (Eom.  i.  2),  previously  announced  it  (Gal. 
iii.  8  ;  Eom.  iv.  23  f.),  prefigured  it  by  shadows  (Col.  ii.  17),  and 
psychologically  prepared  for  it  (Gal.  iii.  24).  But  the  apostle  is 
not  content  with  the  connection  established  between  that  which 
God  did  in  Christ  and  what  preceded  it,  but,  reverting  to  the  last, 
teaches :  (1.)  That  God,  from  eternity,  in  virtue  of  His  free  will  of 
(/race,  ordained  the  redemption  of  man  ;  His  counsel  being,  indeed, 
hidden  from  man  (1  Cor.  ii.  7  ff. ;  Eom.  xvi.  25;  Eph.  iii.  9; 
Col.  i.  26),  and  made  manifest  but  incompletely  by  the  Old 
Testament  promise  (Eph.  iii.  5;  Eom.  xvi.  26),  being  first  fully 
revealed  in  its  actual  realization,  consequently,  through  the  gospel 
as  the  word  of  this  fulfilment  (Eph.  iii.  5  ;  Col.  i.  2  6  ;  Eom. 
xvi.  2  5  f. ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9  f.).  Hence,  in  the  passages  quoted,  this 
divine  counsel  is  styled  a  /j,vaTrjpiov  or  /jLvar^piov  rov  tfeX^fiaro? 
avTov  (Eph.  i.  9).  A  fAvaT/ipiov  is  not  something  which  is  hidden 
and  remains  so,  but,  having  been  hidden  from  men,  is  revealed  to 
them  by  God.  Just  as  in  Eom.  xi.  25  one  separate  point  in  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation — the  future  conversion  of  Israel  to  Christ 
— is  styled  by  Paul  a  /jLva-rrfpiov ;  and  likewise  the  statement  (1 
Cor.  xv.  51),  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed;" 
so  now  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  thus  characterized.  This 
counsel  of  God  is  an  eternal  one  (Eph.  i.  4) ;  and  although  this 
verse  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  choice  of  individuals  as  par 
takers  in  salvation,  still,  if  this  choice  of  individuals  existed  irpo 
Koa/jLov,  so  also  must  have  existed  the  fjLvarrjpiov  rou 
Qeov  in  respect  to  salvation  generally.  Paul,  then, 
desires  to  intimate  that  redemption  in  Christ  is  not  of  a  merely 
incidental  and  momentary  character,  but  that  it  is  something 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  God's  plan  for  the  world. 
This  fj,vo-Trjpioi>  is  made  known  to  us  Kara  TTJV  evSo/a'av  avrou 
(Eph.  i.  9),  which  again  is  according  to  His  free  purpose.  Both 
in  James  and  Peter  we  were  referred  back  to  an  eternal,  divine 
will  (Jas.  ii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2,  20);  but  in  Paul  we  find  a  more 
copious  reference  both  of  the  general  choice  and  also  of  the 
choice  of  individuals  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  and  this 
counsel  has  its  prescribed  destination  in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  4  f.). 
That  which  God  has  made  known  to  us  as  to  the  ILVGT^PIQV  rov 
avrov  refers  to  His  olKovo[JLia  TOV 
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Kaipwv  (ver.  10),  at  the  date  when  all  the  various  epochs  had 
come  to  an  end — ol  fcaipoi — which  God  had  settled  in  His  eternal 
will  "both  as  to  duration  and  as  to  the  events  contained  in  them. 
When  all  these  terms  had  run  out,  then  Christ  appeared  (Gal 
iv.  4),  Kaipois  IB  LOIS,  i.e.  at  the  date  which  had  been  ordained  as 
best  fitting  (Tit.  i.  3),  Kara  tccupov  (Eom.  v.  6).  The  divine 
counsel  for  the  redemption  of  man  has  therefore,  as  a  counsel,  a 
reference  to  Christ,  to  Him  who  was  to  appear  at  the  prescribed 
date,  after  all  the  preceding  periods  had  passed.  The  counsel  goes, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  gather  together  in  Christ  all  things  which  are 
in  heaven  or  earth  (Eph.  i.  1 0).  This  counsel,  then,  embraces  the 
whole  of  humanity,  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  the  Jews ;  and  it  is 
just  this  universality  which  Paul  looks  upon  as  a  fjivanjptov, 
which  was  indeed  intimated  in  the  old  covenant,  but  is  revealed 
completely  in  the  new  covenant,  in  Christ  and  through  Christ 
(Eph.  iii.  6,  8).  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews  (Eom.  iii.  29  f.),  and  Christ  as  the  intercessor  is  the 
Lord  who  is  rich  to  all  who  call  upon  Him  (Eom.  x.  12). 

Having  thus  seen  that  redemption  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
divine  counsel  of  grace  which  existed  from  eternity,  which  fulfil 
ment  was  developed  organically  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  natu 
rally  results  that,  (2.)  The  creative  agency  of  God  also  bears  a 
reference  to  redemption.  God's  creative  agency  was  also  founded 
on  an  eternal  divine  will,  and  therefore  the  counsels  both  of  the 
creation  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  are  connected  together ; 
the  created  world,  being  through  sin  at  enmity  with  God  and  dis 
united  in  itself,  is  brought  back  to  unity  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  re 
ference  to  redemption  in  the  divine  creative  agency  is  indubitably 
set  forth  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles,  most  of  all  in  Col.  i.  In 
this  epistle  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  directed  against  certain 
theosophico-Judaistic  errors,  according  to  which  the  salvation  of 
men  was  to  be  realized  through  the  intervention  of  some  higher 
spiritual  agency,  involving,  therefore,  an  improper  religious  vene 
ration  of  angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  and  combined  with  this  an  anti-sen 
sual  asceticism  as  a  self-chosen  worship  of  God  (ver.  23).  These 
theories,  by  which  the  due  position  of  Christ  was  annulled  and 
the  whole  nature  of  Christianity  altered,  are  opposed  by  Paul,  by 
exalting  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  and  as  the  first-born  of  every  creature  (Col.  i.  15), 
and  entering  into  a  detailed  exposition  on  the  point.  In  his 
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view,  the  creation  of  the  world  is  thus  to  be  looked  upon  :  that 
everything  was  created  in  an  inward,  essential  connection  with 
Christ  (ev  avra),  ver.  16),  and  indeed  both  through  Christ  (Si? 
avTov)  as  the  instrumental  and  intervening  cause,  and  also  etV 
avrov,  so  that  the  relation  of  everything  to  Him  is  not  merely 
momentary  but  continuous,  in  order  that  everything  shall  be  in 
a  continual  connection  with  Him,  and  shall  assist  in  His  glorifi 
cation.  The  world  is  therefore,  by  the  creation,  placed  in  this 
metaphysical  relation  to  Christ ;  and  not  only  is  He  the  uninter 
rupted  agent  in  the  existence  of  the  world,  but  He  is  also,  accord 
ing  to  Col.  i.  1 8  if.,  the  head  of  His  body  the  Church,  and  through 
Him  everything  is  reconciled  and  made  one. 

The  later  epistles  also  express  the  same  ideas,  especially  the 
passage  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  God  is  represented  here  as  the  ultimate 
supreme  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as- 
the  intervening  cause  of  everything.  Some  expositors  understand 
the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  a  moral  creation. 
But  the  context,  and  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  Ku/jto?,  are  not  in 
favour  of  this  interpretation.  Kvpio?  has  not  a  mere  reference  to 
redemption  as  the  moral  redemption ;  but  as,  in  Paul's  view,  the 
redemption  itself  is  not  merely  a  redemption  from  sin,  but  also 
from  its  consequences,  and  includes  a  positive  glorification  not 
only  of  believing  humanity,  but  also  of  the  whole  /mW  with 
which  humanity  is  connected  (Eom.  viii.  19  ff.),  so  the  Eedeemer 
also  is  so  far  Lord,  inasmuch  as  redemption  generally,  and  not 
only  a  moral  spiritual  salvation,  is  dependent  upon  Him, — He 
cannot  bring  about  redemption  without  being  actually  Lord  of 
all.  According  to  Paul,  He  is  not  only  the  Lord  from  heaven 
(1  Cor.  xv.  47),  and  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  8),  He  also,  as 
Eedeemer,  subdues  nraa-av  (ipfflv  KOL  Tra&av  e^ovalav  Kal  ^VVCL/JLLV, 
i.e.  all  might  and  power  which  hostilely  opposes  God  in  the  uni 
verse  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-27),  so  that  God  has  put  all  things  under 
Him.  As  Eedeemer,  He  has  risen  again,  "that  He  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living"  (Eom.  xiv.  9).  It  is  then 
evident  that  the  term  Kvpios  in  the  Pauline  teaching  embraces 
more  than  Him  merely  who  brings  about  moral  salvation.  Paul 
presupposes  the  realization  of  this  moral  salvation,  but  includes 
the  idea  that  He  who  brings  it  about  is  also  the  Lord  over  all. 
In  glancing  at  the  context  of  the  passage  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  we  see 
that  the  apostle's  view  is  directed  towards  the  whole  world,  with 
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its  whole  contents,  embracing  every  sphere  of  life  :  the  question 
is,  whether  there  is  a  plurality  of  Kvpioi  and  6eol  in  the  world  ? 
And  plainly  it  is  not  merely  the  complex  of  the  moral  creation 
which  is  spoken  of,  but  the  complex  of  all  things,  the  collective 
existence  of  the  world.  This  is  quite  undisputed  as  regards  the 
first  portion  of  the  verse, — how  can  it  be  said  that,  in  the  second,  a. 
worldly  existence  is  not  in  question  ?  Essentially  the  same  idea, 
is  expressed  here  as  in  Col.  i.  16,  according  to  which  passage  the 
creation  of  the  world  stands  in  relation  to  Christ  and  to  the  work 
of  redemption.  Hence  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  redemption,  be 
cause  He  was  previously  the  Agent  in  the  existence  of  the  world. 
According  to  our  former  paragraph,  the  principle  of  redemption- 
is  the  redeeming  grace  of  God,  which  in  Jesus  Christ  presented 
itself  in  the  fulness  of  times  in  man's  history.  An  essential 
feature  here  is,  that  in  Adam  and  his  descendants  sin  was  the 
ruling  principle,  and  as  such  producing  death ;  but  in  the  period 
of  redemption  grace  is  the  ruling  principle,  and  brings  about 
SiKaiocrvvij  and  £a>?;  alaivios  instead  of  sin  and  death,  through  the 
intervention  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  (cf.  Eom.  v.  15,  iii.  24; 
Eph.  ii.  8,  i.  7;  Tit.  ii.  11).  Xdpis  is  God's  unmerited  goodness. 
towards  His  creatures,  especially  towards  sinful  men.  In  its 
more  general  signification  it  is  expressed  by  dyaTrvj  (Eom.  v.  8  ; 
Eph.  ii.  4),  and  by  ^prja-ror^  (Eph.  ii.  7 ;  Tit.  iii.  4).  The  term 
is  most  closely  defined  in  Tit.  ii.  11  :  17  %«/3t?  rov  Seov  77 
pios  •  cf.  iii.  4  :  ^prjaror^  KCLI  <ftCh.avdpwrria  rov  Gwrrjpo 
©6ov.  ".EXeo?  specially  denotes  the  divine  goodness  towards  the 
unhappy  (Eph.  ii.  4;  Eom.  xi.  31,  32).  Eedemption  is  expressed 
by  aSxjai,  awOrivaL  (cf.  1  Tim.  i.  15;  Tit.  iii.  5),  and  hence 
a-wTTjpia  (1  Thess.  v.  9).  Christ,  therefore,  is  distinctively  called 
acorrjp  (2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Tit.  ii.  13),  although  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles- 
God  is  also  so  called,  as  the  final  cause  of  redemption  and  the 
Sender  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  i.  1,  ii.  3,  iv.  10;  Tit.  iii.  4). 
The  expression  drroXvrpwais,  often  used  by  Paul,  denotes  the 
mode  of  redemption  as  a  ransoming  (Eom.  iii.  24 ;  Eph.  i.  7).  It 
refers  to  the  liability  to  punishment,  and  includes  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  combining  therefore  the  idea  of  (rwOrjvat,  with  the  closer 
definition  of  a  a-wOrjvai,  diro  7%  opyfjs  (Eom.  v.  9).  From  what 
has  gone  before,  we  see  that,  as  explained  by  Paul,  redemption  is 
essentially  brought  about  by  Christ,  and  that  all  that  is  contained 
in  redemption  proceeds  from  and  is  grounded  in  Him,  ultimately, 
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however,  of  course  in  God.  The  Pauline  teaching  as  to  the  redemp 
tion  is  based,  therefore,  upon  Christ  as  the  Eedeemer,  and  we  <*o.t 
the  following  divisions  :  (1.)  Jesus  Christ  the  Eedeemer,  His  person 
and  office ;  (2.)  Eedemption  itself  as  the  completed  work  of  Christ ; 
(3.)  The  reference  to  God  in  this  teaching  as  to  redemption. 

§79.  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer — His  Person. 

In  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  general,  he 
does  not  place  the  Christological  element  in  the  foreground.  We 
may  see  how  strongly  the  anthropological  element  prevails  in 
Paul's  views,  by  noticing  how  much  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  is  devoted  to  the  relation  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  how  little  is  ex  professo  taught  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  (Gal. 
ii.  20,  iv.  1-7).  This  subject  is  more  dwelt  upon  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  its  dogmatic 
exposition,  we  find  the  passages  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ  are 
but  scanty  as  compared  with  the  anthropological  element.  The 
deficiency  in  the  Christology  is  nevertheless  only  comparative, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  apostle,  who  derives  all  redemption 
from  Christ,  from  reverting  in  many  instances  to  His  person. 
And  by  the  fact  that  Paul  always  sets  this  forth  as  essentially 
the  chief  matter  (cf.  Eom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Eom.  viii.  3; 
Gal.  iv.  1-7  ;  Eph.  i.  9,  10,  19  ;  Col.  i.  13-22),  we  are  justified 
in  giving  it  the  first  place  in  our  exposition  of  his  teaching. 

Paul  also  does  not  omit  to  adopt  into  his  teaching  the  chief 
points  of  Christ's  historical  appearance  upon  earth,  including  the 
subsequent  exaltation,  and  asserting  for  it  an  essential  relation  to 
redemption  as  the  work  of  Christ  in  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
mode  than  Peter's.  For  whenever  Paul  derives  redemption  from 
Christ,  it  is  always  pre-eminently,  and  almost  always  expressly, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died,  rose  again,  and  is  exalted  for  us.  So  abso 
lutely  and  essentially  does  Paul  combine  redemption  and  the  effects 
•of  redemption  in  believers  with  the  person  of  Christ,  that  he  shows 
the  greatest  predilection  for  uniting  it  not  only  with  the  nature  of 
His  person,  but  also  with  all  the  chief  phases  of  His  appearance, 
His  lowliness  and  His  exaltation,  His  sufferings  and  death.  This, 
and  also  the  fact  that  Paul  had  in  view  to  represent  the  pecu 
liarity  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  the  work  of  redemption  in 
all  its  distinction  from  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  are  the 
causes  why  he  was  compelled,  more  than  Peter,  to  dwell  upon  the 
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inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  men.  We  have,  indeed,  found  Peter  expressing  most 
decisively  that  Christ  is  the  only  sinless  One,  and  the  Prince  of 
life  ;  but  he  does  not  go  beyond  this  in  definite  explanation  as 
to  the  inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  This  explanation 
is  exactly  what  we  find  in  Paul.  He  desires  to  represent  that 
it  is  a  general  need  of  mankind  that  they  should  be  reconciled 
and  redeemed, — a  need,  indeed,  which  is  satisfied  in  Christ  alone, 
who  is  something  new  and  higher  as  regards  both  all  the  descend 
ants  of  Adam  and  also  the  entire  universe  (the  latter  idea  is 
chiefly  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians).  In  contexts 
of  this  kind  we  find  the  principal  Christological  references  in 
the  Pauline  epistles  ;  they  are  more  rare  when  called  forth  by 
special  motives  (Phil.  ii.  4  ff . ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  passages  in  which  a 
practically  didactic  aim  inspires  them). 

As  regards  Paul's  special  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the  per 
son  of  Christ,  its  human  aspect  is,  in  the  first  place,  often  brought 
forward,  and  Christ  is  very  decidedly  considered  as  man.  He  is 
born  of  woman  (Gal.  iv.  4) ;  of  the  theocratic  race  of  Israel,  a 
descendant  of  David  and  Abraham  (Eom.  ix.  3-5,  i.  3  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  16),  and  therefore  made  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4) ; 
living  like  man  upon  earth,  especially  in  all  human  lowliness 
(Phil.  ii.  7,  8  ;  and  thus  the  aapt;  in  Rom.  i.  3  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  collective  existence  of  mankind) ;  He  was 
crucified  (1  Cor.  i.  23;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4);  was  dead  and  buried 
(1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4),  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  4, 
both  "  according  to  the  Scriptures  ") ;  He  was  exalted  to  heaven 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Eom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  1  ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11; 
Eph.  i.  20-22).  These  points  in  His  earthly  life  are,  however, 
not  mentioned  merely  as  such,  but  as  facts  by  which  redemption 
was  brought  about.  Very  frequently,  too,  even  His  human 
nature  and  life's  history  are  so  mentioned,  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  apostle  desires  to  describe  Him  not  as  mere  man,  and  that 
humanity  is  ascribed  to  Him  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  appella 
tion  of  man  simply  is  very  seldom  applied  to  Christ  by  Paul. 
Besides  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  where  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  mentioned  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  we  find  in  the  earlier  epistles 
the  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  where,  however,  the  parallel  with  the 
first  man  Adam  asserts  for  Christ  a  peculiar  position  as  regards 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Therefore  in  the  same  connection  (vers. 

2  G 
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45-49)  there  is  ascribed  to  Him,  as  the  ecr^aro?  'ASa/j,  or  Sev- 
re/Do?  avOpwiros,  a  very  essential  pre-eminence  over  Adam  the  first 
man.  The  same  relation  exists  in  Eom.  v.  15-21,  where  Adam 
appears  as  the  TVTTOS  of  Christ,  both  being  starting-points  of  a  col 
lective  life  among  mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  vers.  15-17 
show,  in  addition  to  this  similarity,  a  twofold  difference,  the  con 
trast  presented  by  the  two  kinds  of  collective  life,  one  being  de 
struction,  the  other  being  salvation  ;  and  also  the  superiority  of  the 
effects  produced  by  Christ.  The  different  causes  of  these  effects 
are  also  set  forth  (sin  and  grace,  ver.  15  ;  judgment  and  free 
gift,  ver.  16);  also  the  mode  of  the  effect  (death  and  salvation, 
vers.  15,  17).  In  all  this  Christ  excels  His  type.  That  a  mere 
moral  relation  is  not  intended  here  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
with  1  Cor.  xv.  47-49.  The  first  man  was  a  ^v^rj  fwo-a,  but  the 
second  Adam  is  a  irvtvpa  ^(DOTTOLOVV  (ver.  45),  and  therefore  not 
of  earth,  but  heavenly,  —  indeed,  "  the  Lord  from  heaven  "  (ver.  47). 
Christ  is,  too,  CLKGDV  rov  Seov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  so  that  the  glory  of 
God  was  reflected  or  manifested  in  Him  (ver.  6)  ;  in  the  midst 
even  of  His  humiliation,  when  He  was  crucified,  He  was  Kvpio? 
T?7?  SoJ?;?  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  Paul,  moreover,  asserts  the  absolute 
sinlessness  of  the  person  of  Christ  :  He  is  o  ^  71/01;?  apaprtav, 
that  is,  He  had  not  experience  of  sin  as  personal  sin  in  Himself 
(2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  Eom.  v.  18  ;  Phil.  ii.  6).  The  SiKafofia,  i.e.  the 
action  which  through  its  righteousness  supplies  the  want  of 
another  (Eom.  v.  18),  is  perhaps  mentioned  with  special  refer 
ence  to  the  one  action  of  Christ's  death,  but  so  mentioned,  that 
this  deed  of  obedience  is  considered  by  Paul  as  only  the  culmi 
nating  point  of  a  whole  life  lived  in  complete  unbroken  obedience 
towards  God  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  8).  The  idea  of  sinlessness  is  also 
involved  in  that  of  a  sacrificial  offering,  which  must  be  faultless, 
and  also  in  the  consideration  of  Christ  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
life,  free  from  death  ;  for  as  death  came  by  sin,  so  this  life  must 
come  by  its  contrary.  The  Kvpio?  ef  ovpavov,  who  is  the  irvevpa 
ZCOOTTOIOVV,  must  therefore  be  sinless.  Sinlessness  seems  so  neces 
sarily  united  with  Paul's  idea  of  Christ,  that  it  may  thus  be  ex 
plained  why  there  are  so  few  passages  in  which  he  expressly  sets 
it  forth.  In  those  passages  also  where  Christ  is  not  spoken  of  as 
the  first  man,  Paul  supposes  some  higher  element  besides  the 
human  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This  is  specially  evident  in  Eom. 
i.  3,  where  Christ  is  designated  the  Son  of  God  even  in  the  lower 
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element  of  His  personality  :  rov  yevofAevov  e/c  c-Trep/iaro?  A  a/3 'IB, 
Kara  crdpfca  (cf.  Bom.  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  iv.  4). 

As  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  the  apostle  expresses  himself 
with  some  caution,  indeed  with  a  certain  amount  of  restriction. 
In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  it  is  briefly  said  of  Him,  etyavepcoOr)  ev  crap/cl. 
Here,  however,  the  idea  of  the  aapf  denotes  the  vehicle  of  the 
manifestation  more  than  the  nature  of  the  person  appearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  expressions  in  Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  ev  o/^oMo/m™ 
av0pa)7rc0v  'yevojJLevos  teal  cr^f^ari,  evpe9els  co?  avOpWTros,  are  of  a 
more  cautious  character,  because  He  is  not  merely  man,  but  His 
becoming  man  is  made  a  self-renunciation.  Paul,  however,  goes 
further  in  Eom.  viii.  3  :  God  sent  His  Son,  not  only  clad  in  a-apt; 
generally,  but  more  exactly  in  a  adp%,  which  is  in  the  likeness  of 
crapt;  ajjiaprta^,  i.e.  is  similar  to  the  sin-burdened  a-ap%  of  existing 
humanity ;  still  it  is  not  precisely  and  simply  the  same  crapf  as 
ours.  And  its  being  said  that  He  was  firj  71/01*5  a^apriav  must 
be  understood  as  implying  that  He  had  not  even  the  a/m/m'o, 
natural  to  the  (rapt;, — not  only  that  He  was  without  actual  sin, 
but  also  that  o-apf  which,  as  we  are  already  aware,  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  actual  einOu^ia  and  a^aprla. 

Another  question  now  arises,  which  has  been  lately  a  subject 
of  discussion.  If  Christ,  although  a  descendant  of  Adam  /cara 
c-dp/ca,  had  not  the  principle  of  death  in  Him,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Him  to  die  ?  Baur  thought  that  this  could  only  be  explained 
by  the  presupposition  that,  however  much  the  ideas  of  flesh,  sin, 
and  death  are  mutually  conditional,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
<rap%  by  itself  alone  may  be  looked  upon  as  mortal.  But,  accord 
ing  to  Paul,  Christ  died  only  on  account  of  sin  (Bom.  vi.  10). 
Of  course  He  had  not  the  aap%  which  is  subject  to  death — the 
<rap%  apapTias,  and  therefore  also  of  Oavdrov  and 
(Phil.  iii.  21).  He  had  put  on  the  crap%  only  as  a  o/Ww/^a 
a/jLaprias  (Bom.  viii.  3)  ;  and  it  would  therefore  doubtless  have 
been  in  His  power,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  life  dwelling  in 
Him,  to  glorify  His  aapg  without  dying,  just  as  it  was  afterwards 
glorified  by  His  death  and  resurrection.  His  not  having  done 
this  forms  an  element  in  His  self-renunciation  'and  humiliation  : 
in  this  point,  of  His  own  free  will  He  made  Himself  equal  to  us, 
and  by  His  voluntary  death  placed  His  a-apj;  in  a  relation  to  sin 
and  death  which  in  itself  it  did  not  intrinsically  possess. 

We  still  have  to  discuss  the  idea  of  the  <rap%  in  the  person  of 
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Jesus,  with  reference  to  certain  opinions  which  have  been  ex 
pressed  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  thought  (Zeller,  TJieol.  Jahrb. 
11)  that  the  crdp^,  which  is  of  course  most  usually  named  when 
the  incarnation  even  of  the  higher  principle  is  spoken  of,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  quite  exclusive  sense,  and  that  therefore  a  mere 
human  corporeality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  human  soul.  This  idea  is  thought  to  apply  to  the  New  Tes 
tament  generally,  but  especially  to  the  teaching  of  Paul.  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  may  be  said,  as  is  in  fact  allowed, 
that  the  idea  of  the  a-apg  is  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha 
racter,  and  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  mere  body,  but  includes 
human  nature  generally,  expressing  as  it  does  the  whole  idea  of 
man's  sinful  nature.  At  all  events,  therefore,  the  o-dpg  may  be 
understood  more  comprehensively.  But  this  comprehension  be 
comes  almost  a  certainty  when  we  notice  how,  in  Paul's  view, 
corporeality  is  always  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  i/n%>?, 
that  aayfjia  as  a-wfjLa  is  also  ^V-^LKOV  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  and  that  the 
tyvyr)  fwo-a  is  placed  with  it  (ver.  45  ;  cf.  Bom.  iii.  20).  This  is 
so  invariably  the  case,  that  the  idea  o-ap/a/co?  in  the  sense  of 
sinful  includes  in  itself  the  idea  tyv^ucos.  An  appeal  has 
further  been  made  to  the  complete  harmony  between  this  idea 
of  Christ's  assumed  humanity  being  mere  corporeality  and  the 
work  of  redemption.  It  is  said  that,  in  Paul's  view,  redemption 
consists  in  the  o-dpt;,  as  the  principle  of  sin,  being  deprived  of  its 
power  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  the  work  of  redemption 
was,  consequently,  merely  the  laying  down  of  the  bodily  life. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  redemption  includes  another  essential, 
which  leads  us  much  further,  viz.  the  spiritual  regeneration  which 
is  followed  by  the  bodily  glorification.  But  even  the  death  of 
Christ  in  itself  presupposes  something  further,  as  its  redeeming 
character  must  certainly  consist  in  something  more  than  the 
mere  putting  an  end  to  a  trdpj;  :  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
moral  action  which  requires  a  spiritual  principle  in  the  nature  of 
the  incarnate  One  which  is  susceptible  of  obedience.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  moral  obedience  of  this  kind 
(Rom.  v.  18  if. ;  Phil.  ii.  8).  What  He  must  have  been  for  this 
end  is  expressed  in  the  context  of  the  latter  passage  in  the  words, 
popfyrjv  SouXou  \a/3(*)v  (ver.  *7).  When,  hereunto,  He  took  upon 
Him  the  o/Ww/^a  dvOpMTrav,  there  was  certainly  involved  the 
assumption  of  a  "fyvxf] ;  for  only  through  it,  could  He  be  a 
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— not  through  the  aap%  alone,  and  also  not  in  His  higher  nature, 
to  which  the  position  of  Soi)A.o9  is  altogether  alien.  Besides  all 
this,  the  hypothesis  of  His  complete  humanity  is  also  involved  in 
the  way  in  which  the  apostle  so  emphatically  sets  forth  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus. 

We  may  now  adduce  as  an  element  in  Paul's  teaching,  that 
in  the  manifested  Christ  there  was  a  pre-existing  divine  prin 
ciple,  and,  indeed,  a  personal  principle  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  entered  into  humanity,  and  in  this  way  assumed  the  o/Woyia 
crap/cos  a^apTias  (Bom.  viii.  3),  and  thus  became  like  to  men,  yet 
without  sin.  But  being  sent  by  God  in  this  "  likeness/'  His  <rapg 
was  a  mortal  but  not  a  sinful  <rdpj- ;  yet  because  it  was  mortal,  it 
was  subject  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  mortal  corporeality,  and 
so  far  led  to  a  capability  of  temptation  in  Christ.  But  in  virtue 
of  the  fulness  of  divine  life  which  was  in  Him,  He  subdued  the 
whole  development  of  any  temptation  to  sin,  and  by  the  special 
spiritual  power  of  life  in  Him  glorified  this  trap!;,  although  it  was 
the  ojjioidDjJLa  crap/cos  a/jLapria?. 

Our  consideration  of  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  human  side 
in  Jesus  has  shown  us  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  Him,  even  as 
man,  a  distinguished  position  as  regards  the  rest  of  humanity :  cf. 
Eph.  i.  20-23,  where  He  appears  as  one  who  appeared  humanly, 
but  through  death  was  exalted  over  all.  We  now  have  to  consider 
those  passages  in  which  the  apostle  dwells  plainly  on  the  super 
natural  side  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Among  these  are  the  Chris- 
tological  passages,  Col.  i.  15-20  and  Phil.  ii.  6-11.  Here  the 
higher  element  takes  the  lead,  and  the  lower  follows.  Because 
this  is  so  decidedly  the  case  in  the  later  epistles  only,  an  infer 
ence  has  been  drawn  that  the  different  passages  were  based  on  a 
different  idea  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Some  look  upon  this  as 
only  a  development  of  Paul's  doctrine  ;  but  others  have  con 
sidered  the  two  elements  as  irreconcilable,  and  that  the  lower 
idea  belongs  to  the  earlier,  and  the  higher  idea  to  the  later  epistles  ; 
that  Paul's  idea  of  Christ  appears  to  be  of  the  one  man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  pre-eminently  worked,  and  that  this  idea  became 
elevated  at  a  subsequent  period  to  that  ol  divine  greatness  ;  that 
the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  was  not  a  Pauline  one,  and  that  the 
later  epistles  in  which  this  idea  is  set  forth  are  therefore  non-Pauline. 

But  these  opinions  as  to  the  Christology  ol  the  older  epistles 
are  not  justified  by  the  results  ol  exact  investigation.  On  the 
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contrary,  the  earlier  will  be  found  to  contain  the  same  exalted  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  later  epistles,  although  this  idea  is  only  intimated 
in  isolated  passages,  and  not  so  purposely  laid  down.  The  pas 
sage  Rom.  i.  3  f.  has  been  much  appealed  to  in  order  to  show 
that  Paul  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  man  endowed  with  the  Spirit, 
and  after  His  death  divinely  exalted  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  passage.  Paul  here  distinguishes  two  sides  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  by  applying  to  the  common  subject  u/o? 
Seov,  a  denomination  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  predicates,  in 
respect  to  which  name  the  predicate  is  suitable.  As  certainly,, 
therefore,  as  the  crap];  was  not  something  merely  working  in 
Christ,  but  was  a  constituting  element  of  His  person  in  His 
earthly  life,  so  was  the  Trvevpa  something  which  formed  an  ele 
ment  of  His  person.  The  Trvev^a  a^Lworvvr)?  is  also  something 
different  from  what  is  elsewhere  called  Trvevjjia  ayiov ;  and  this 
particular  term  is  purposely  selected  here.  It  must  not  be  ex 
plained  as  merely  the  principle  of  life  in  its  widest  acceptance  ; 
but  the  Trvevfjia,  which  was  an  element  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is. 
the  7rvev/jia  of  a^iwavvr]  as  it  occurs  in  the  LXX. — divine  subli 
mity,  the  attribute  of  the  Bn"Ji;  (cf.  the  author's  Tubinger  Wdli- 
nachtsprogramm  for  1834).  It  must  not  be  said  that  Christ  is 
attested  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the  irvev^a  a^/iwavv^,  but  that 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  irv&v^a  a^Lwcvvr]^,  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection.  Thus  Christ  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  crdpj; ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  exalted  divine  Spirit. 
It  is  an  important  point  that  the  Christology  of  the  older  epistles 
confirm  our  interpretation,  as  they  nowhere  state  that  the  Trvev/jia 
was  operative  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  Himself  was  the  life-giv 
ing  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv.  45), — indeed,  that  He  is  TO  irvevfjia  (2  Cor. 
iii.  1 7  f.).  Therefore  it  is  most  decidedly  the  doctrinal  form  of 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  =  the 
Spirit,  or  the  life-giving  Spirit.  Thus  Paul  calls  the  Spirit  dwell 
ing  in  believers  the  Trvevpa  Xpicrrov,  so  that  Christ  Himself  dwells 
in  them  (Rom.  viii.  9  ;  Eph.  iii.  17;  Gal.  ii.  29).  By  interpret 
ing  Rom.  i.  3  f.  in  the  above-named  sense,  we  are  consequently 
(juite  in  harmony  with  the  older  epistles  generally.  We  are  thus 
led  back  to  the  definitions  of  the  older  epistles  which  we  before 
mentioned :  Christ  is  the  Kvpios  ef  ovpavov  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  image  of  God,  euc&v  Seov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  In 
addition,  Christ,  as  pre-existent,  was  efficacious  long  before  His 
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human  appearance,  namely,  in  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  He  is,  indeed,  the  one 
Kvpios  St'  ov  ra  irdvra  (1  Cor.  viii.  6).  He  is  the  pre-exist 
ing  One  who  appeared  upon  earth,  having  been  sent  by  God 
(Kom.  viii.  3  ;  Gal.  iv.  4).  The  "  sending "  seems  to  point  to 
the  lower  idea  of  Christ,  but  we  must  take  into  account  the 
addition,  that  He  came  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  The 
apostle,  then,  does  not  look  upon  Him  as  originally  and  essen 
tially  man ;  but  that  His  human  appearance  was  something  of 
a  secondary  nature,  the  cap%  being  an  addition  to  that  which 
Christ  was  before.  Not  only  is  Jesus  shown  to  be  a  pre-exist 
ing  principle  by  the  thus  modified  idea  of  His  being  sent,  but  He 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  so  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  where  it  is  said 
that  by  Him  all  things  exist.  He  is  the  image  of  God,  and  is 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  life  (certainly  as  an  exact  image)  ;  He  is 
also  the  principle  which  makes  alive,  from  whom  all  life  goes 
forth  to  the  world,  that  is,  by  His  agency.  The  nature  which  is 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  exactly  that  which  He  must  possess  in 
order  to  be  a  Redeemer,  so  that  all  life,  all  sanctification,  and  all 
making  free,  proceed  from  Him. 

In  turning  to  the  Christology  of  the  later  epistles,  we  find  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  sets  forth,  in  the  first  place,  only  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  which  followed  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  surveys  His  nature  and  dignity  from  the  lower  side  as  de 
veloped  in  His  history  (Eph.  i.  20-23) ;  but  the  epistle  also  con 
tains  a  passage,  eh.  iv.  8—11,  according  to  which  this  exaltation 
of  Christ  after  His  death  was  preceded  by  a  lowering,  a  descend 
ing  down  to  earth,  which  must  be  based  on  an  original  condition 
of  exaltation.  Paul,  in  quoting  in  ver.  8,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  shows 
that  if,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  a  result  of  the  exaltation  of 
God  that  men  should  offer  to  Him  gifts  of  homage  (Ps.  Ixviii.  1 8  ; 
Isa.  Ix.  7),  the  same  results  follow  the  ascension  of  Christ  (1  Pet. 
ii.  5  ;  Eom.  xii.  1).  But  these  gifts  of  homage  presuppose  God's 
gifts  of  grace  to  men,  and  Paul  makes  the  participation  of  them 
dependent  on  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  so  also  Jesus  Himself 
(John  xvi.  7,  cf.  vii.  37),  and  Peter  (Acts  ii.  33,  cf.  32).  Through 
this  exaltation  Jesus  became  the  head  of  the  Church  (Eph.  i. 
22,  23)  ;  but  this  exaltation  presupposes  a  humiliation,  which 
again  points  back  to  a  previous  condition  of  sublimity. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  very  prominently  brought  for- 
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ward  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians.  In  Phil, 
ii.  6-11,  the  apostle,  in  his  exhortation  to  humble  self-denial  and 
self-renunciation,  reverts  to  Christ  as  a  model.  He  starts  from 
Christ's  original  likeness  to  God,  and  the  position  and  circum 
stances  corresponding  to  this  likeness,  and  then  speaks  of  His 
appearance  on  earth  as  a  self-renunciation,  and  also  of  His  self- 
humiliation  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  was 
followed  by  His  exaltation.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the 
superhuman  dignity,  elvat,  laa  @e£,  which  Paul  ascribes  to  Christ 
after  His  death,  is  not  something  absolutely  new,  but  that  He 
previously  was  ev  pop^y  Seov.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the 
same  view  which  we  find  amply  set  forth  in  the  older  epistles, 
and  especially  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, — that  there 
was  an  original  exaltedness,  from  which  Christ  lowered  Himself 
to  His  earthly  existence.  The  view  taken  of  His  higher  nature 
and  its  pre-existence  is  still  more  fully  developed  in  Col.  i.  1 3-2  0 
(cf.  ii.  9,  iii.  1-4).  In  Col.  i.  13  the  apostle  commences  with 
the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God's  love,  and  then  goes  on  to 
describe  His  person  more  closely.  As  regards  God,  He  is  eltcwv, 
i.e.  He  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  is  reflected  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ; 
Heb.  i.  3  ;  John  xiv.  9),  who,  on  the  one  hand,  has  in  Himself 
the  likeness  to  God  (Phil.  ii.  C),  and,  on  the  other,  reveals  to  the 
world  the  invisible  God.  Both  these  ideas  are  involved  in  the 
term  u  image."  He  is  also  the  TT^WTOTO/CO?  Trdarjs  /crtcreax;,  who 
is  the  chief  heir  in  whom  full  power  dwells,  so  that  everything  is 
by  Him, — a  figure  which  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  view  of  the 
first-born  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  lord  over  his  brethren,  and 
is  applied  to  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  believers  first,  and  then  to 
the  whole  of  creation.  All  was  created  through  Him,  and  the 
higher  spirits  are  especially  mentioned  under  the  terms  Opovot, 
etc.  Erom  the  consideration  of  His  relation  as  fce^dXr)  to  the 
Church,  the  apostle  reverts  to  a  collective  view  of  His  person. 
At  the  conclusion  of  ver.  18  he  comprises  all  together,  and 
grounds  this  inclusion  on  the  on  in  ver.  19,  thus  glancing  at  the 
divine  counsel  which  is  set  forth  in  ver.  1 9  in  reference  to  Jesus' 
person,  and  in  ver.  20  in  reference  to  His  work,  that  all  ful 
ness  dwells  in  Him,  and  that  all  things  should  be  reconciled 
through  Him.  According  to  this,  Christ  is  in  an  absolute  sense 
the  exact  image  of  the  invisible  God,  so  that,  indeed,  this 
predicate  peculiarly  applies  to  Him  ;  and  He,  as  regards  traca 
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is  not  the  first  among  His  like,  but  is  the  "  first-born  of 
every  creature,"  in  the  sense  that  all  was  created  by  Him,  —  that 
all  things  botli  in  heaven  and  earth  were  created  both  by  and  for 
Him,  and  that  by  Him  all  things  consist. 

The  cause  which  induced  the  apostle  to  set  forth  this  universal 
position  of  Christ  and  His  pre-existent  nature  was  the  prevalence 
of  the  theosophical  Judaistic  error,  which  ascribed  to  the  higher 
world  of  spirits  a  position  which  was  due  only  to  Christ,  viz.  that 
the  fellowship  of  man  with  God  was  brought  about  by  them  (Col. 
ii.  18,  19,  cf.  x.  15).  In  the  older  epistles,  the  apostle  dealt 
with  anthropological  questions,  and  was  therefore  only  indirectly 
led  to  speak  of  the  Christology  ;  but  now  the  opposition  to  false 
doctrines  induced  him  to  enter  upon  the  exaltedness  of  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  to  dwell  thereon.  Thus  an  advance  in  the  Christo 
logy  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  non-Pauline  matter  :  it  is  only  the 
detailed  setting  forth  of  the  teaching  which  we  find  laid  down 
essentially  in  the  germ  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  One  and 
the  same  fundamental  view  of  this  subject  pervades  all  the 
epistles  from  the  older  to  the  later,  —  that  Christ  is  a  pre-existing 
divine  principle,  who  entered  upon  cm  earthly  human  life, 

But  now  the  question  arises  :  What  is  Paul's  view  of  this 
higher  principle  in  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  One  ?  (1.)  Is 
this  pre-existing  principle  of  a  created  nature,  or  not  ?  Plainly 
not  in  Paul's  view.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  show,  from  Col. 
i.  15,  that  the  TrpcororoKos  iraari^  /crtcreci)?  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
KTIO-IS,  it  must  fail  in  reference  to  the  context  (vers.  16,  17), 
according  to  which  all  things  were  created  through  Him  and  for 
Him  ;  and  He  is  consequently  removed  out  of  the  complex  of 
all  that  is  created.  His  existence,  therefore,  is  not  conditional 
on  the  existence  of  the  world,  as  is  that  of  every  other  creature 
on  its  creation  ;  on  the  contrary,  He  is  Himself  the  creative 
principle  (Si'  oi>).  Consequently,  in  the  intention  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  this  pre-existing  principle  cannot  itself  have 
the  nature  of  a  creature.  This  is  still  more  clearly  evident  from 
Col.  ii.  9  :  Oeor^  is  here  not  God,  but  the  Godhead,  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  TrXrjpK/jia  T/}?  0eoT??To?  is  everything  that  constitutes 
the  being  of  God.  But  the  word  crafjLaTiKws,  which  cannot  bo 
merely  =  actually,  points  to  something  creature-like.  This  Christ 
is,  however,  the  whole  Christ,  and  not  merely  the  pre-existing  ; 
and  therefore  everything  by  which  the  Godhead  is  complete  dwells 
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in  Christ  not  typically  but  c-cofiarifcws,  so  that  this  fulness  itself 
is  expressed  in  a  human  crwfjLa.  The  higher  element  in  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  is  consequently  irav  TO 
irKripwfjia  -7-779  6eoT7)Tos,  the  divine  nature  or  being.  Combine 
with  this  what  is  said  as  to  the  operations  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  10, 
iii.  4,  11,  i.  20-22,  27),  where  He  is  represented  as  the  universal 
head,  and  element  of  life,  and  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  these 
are  predicates  which  could  not  be  asserted  by  Paul  in  the  case  of 
any  created  being.  We  must  also  compare  Eph.  i.  6,  7,  10,  23, 
iv.  1 0,  where  similar  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Christ.  From  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  we  may  no  less  decisively  perceive  that 
Christ  cannot  have  been  looked  upon  as  of  a  creature-like  nature : 
elvai  laa  0e£,  and  religious  adoration  on  all  sides,  even  from  the 
highest  created  beings,  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Phil.  ii.  6,  10,  11). 
If,  moreover,  we  consider  Paul's  opposition  to  everything  of  a 
heathenish  character,  and  his  whole  education  in  a  strictly  mono 
theistic  school,  it  must  appear  a  great  contradiction  if  he  looked 
upon  Christ  as  a  creature. 

The  older  epistles,  indeed,  assert  a  dependence  of  Christ  on 
God  (1  Cor.  iii.  23,  xi.  3,  xv.  24,  28),  and  this  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  epistles  give  Him  attributes  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assume  that  Paul  considered  Christ,  in  His  pre- 
existent  nature,  to  be  a  creature.  Christ  is  in  His  nature  "  a 
quickening  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45);  He  is  indeed  the  Spirit  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17);  He  dwells  in  believers  as  the  quickening  and  sanctifying 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  9-11);  He  is  the  Judge  who  revealeth  even 
the  counsel  of  the  heart  (1  Cor.  iv.  4  f . ;  Rom.  ii.  16,  xiv.  11  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  7-10).  He  it  is  through  whom,  not  only  all  redemp 
tion,  but  all  existence,  which  has  its  first  origin  in  God,  is  brought 
about  (1  Cor.  viii.  6).  He  is  the  Lord  of  living  and  dead,  to 
whom  Christians  belong  both  in  life  and  death,  and  whom  they 
serve.  He  is  indeed  so  far  the  principle  of  their  life,  that  they 
themselves  no  longer  live,  but  Christ  in  them  (Rom.  xiv.  7-9, 
18;  Gal.  ii.  20).  Paul  desires  grace  and  peace  for  his  readers, 
not  only  from  God  the  Father,  but  also  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  i.  7) ;  thanks  to  God  are  given  through  the  agency 
of  Christ  (Rom.  i.  8  ;  Col.  iii.  17) ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  life  in 
believers  that  the  name  of  Christ  should  be  glorified  in  them 
(2  Thess.  ii.  14;  Phil.  i.  20).  Christ  is  indeed  so  much  the 
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object  of  religious  invocation,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  that  he  should  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  2;  Eom.  x.  12);  and  Paul  himself  prays  to  Christ 
(2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Indeed,  the  very  term  Kvpios,  so  constantly  used 
as  the  characteristic  designation  ot  Jesus  Christ,  is  here  of  great 
importance  ;  for  in  heathen  usage  "  lord  and  king"  was  the  de 
signation  of  the  highest  God,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  nvv  is. 
translated  by  Kvpios.  If  we  put  all  these  things  together,  it  is- 
very  plain  that  we  may  not  assume  that  Paul  looked  upon  Christ 
in  His  pre-existing  nature  as  a  created  being.  When  he  places- 
Christ  in  juxtaposition  with  God  the  Father,  when,  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14,  he  speaks  of  the  threefold  causality  of  salvation,  he  in 
fact  sets  Christ  above  the  whole  complex  of  the  world,  and  thus, 
above  humanity.  It  would  seem  that  the  Pauline  epistles  go 
even  further  than  this,  and  that  they  expressly  designate  Christ 
as  06C9.  We  are  thus  led  to  another  question,  Wliether,  in  Paul's 
view,  Christ  in  His  higher  nature  is  directly  God  ? 

Some  of  the  passages  in  which  Christ  appears  to  be  called  God 
plainly  bear  this  meaning  only  in  appearance,  such  as  Tit.  i.  3, 
ii.  10,  iii.  4,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Father  is  here  described  as- 
C-COTTIP  ;  and  some  are  not  stringently  demonstrative.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  in  the  passage  Tit.  ii.  13  the  reference  to  Christ 
would  be  probable,  grammatically  speaking ;  for  the  article  is  only 
placed  once,  and  consequently  in  classical  usage  the  two  ideas 
would  be  combined.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  as  possible, 
that  the  article  not  having  been  placed  a  second  time  may  be  an 
inaccuracy.  In  the  passage  1  Tim.  iii.  16  the  reading  @eo?  is  a 
doubtful  one.  In  our  opinion  o?  is  the  more  probable  reading,  by 
which  it  appears  clearly  that  the  Eedeemer  was  a  higher  pre 
existing  being,  who  was  made  manifest  in  the  crdp%.  The  most 
important  passage  is  Eom.  ix.  5,  when  the  connection  and  the 
philological  points  are  entirely  favourable  to  the  reference  of  0eo? 
to  Christ.  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  Christ's  human  side  is 
spoken  of,  and  it  would  seem  quite  proper  that  His  higher  nature 
should  follow  on  to  it.  The  other  interpretation  which  refers- 
@eo?  to  God  the  Father  leads  to  a  philological  difficulty.  If  by 
6^X0777705  a  doxology  be  intended,  and  if  the  verb  earlv  or  ew?  is 
understood,  this  adjectivum  verbalc  should,  as  a  rule,  precede  the 
subject  (2  Cor.  i.  3)  :  it  follows,  however,  when  the  verb  is 
actually  expressed  (Eom.  i.  25).  The  point  is  not  whether,  in 
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short  propositions  generally,  and  in  doxologies  especially,  the 
subject  can  precede,  but  whether  euAoy^ro?  can  come  after  when 
the  verb  is  not  expressed.  The  usage  as  to  this  point  is  constant 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  literature  ;  and  if  Ps.  Iviii.  1 9  be 
considered  as  an  exception,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  set 
ting  aside  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  doxology,  and  that,  owing  to  the  repetition  of 
the  word,  the  passage  is  altogether  a  peculiar  one,  an  exception 
of  this  kind  (opposed  to  the  constant  usage  elsewhere)  is  not 
adapted  to  serve  as  any  certain  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
another  passage.  If,  therefore,  Paul  elsewhere  applies  the  name 
@eo?  to  Christ,  as  is  done  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  ch.  i.  8,  9,  no  exact  philological  exegesis  would 
prevent  our  passage  being  explained  in  the  same  way.  But  we 
must  still  allow  the  possibility  that  even  in  the  passage  in  ques 
tion  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  construction  of  the  passage  may 
have  led  to  an  exception.  The  greater  difficulty  is,  however, 
that  Paul  does  not  elsewhere  unequivocally  make  use  of  the  word 
0eo?  as  a  predicate  of  Christ,  and  our  passage  therefore  stands 
alone. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  idea  of  the  pre-existing  Son  is 
firmly  established  as  of  an  essentially  divine  (although  only  in  the 
divine  image)  and  personal  principle. 

The  same  points  which  prevent  us  from  looking  upon  this 
principle  as  creature-like,  also  compel  us  to  assume  that  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  truly  divine  principle  which  brings  about 
the  original  being  and  continuous  existence  of  everything  spring 
ing  from  God  (Col.  i.  16  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6),  so  that  created  beings 
attain  their  aim  and  end  only  in  Him  and  through  Him  (Col. 
i.  16).  This  principle  also,  as  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  the 
quickening  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  merely  (1  Cor.  xv.  45  ff. ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17  f.) ;  so  that,  after  the  atonement  for  sinners  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  incarnation,  their  new  life  in  the  power  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  also  their  future  bodily  glorification  and  the 
freeing  and  glorification  of  the  whole  of  nature,  are  all  brought 
about  by  Him.  In  this  sense  is  Christ  the  one  Lord  (1  Cor. 
viii.  6),  being  originally  in  the  form  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  6),  in 
whom  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily  (Col.  ii.  9, 
cf.  i.  19),  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (Col.  i.  15  ;  cf.  2  Cor. 
iv.  4). 
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But  this  pre-existing  principle  is  truly  divine  only,  as  it  were, 
as  an  image,  and  consequently  in  a  reflected  and  communicated, 
and  not  in  an  originally  independent  way.  This  is  involved 
in  the  expressions  el/caiv  TOV  ©eov  and  also  u/o?  ©eov  ("Sw?  v to?, 
Piom.  viii.  32),  and  TTJOWTOTO/CO?.  His  life  is  not,  therefore,  simply 
and  originally  independent,  but  it  is  so  imparted  that  it  is  con 
centrated  in  Him  into  an  independent  focus  of  life,  and  from 
Him  spread  over  all  creation  (Col.  i.  16).  His  position  is  so 
eminently  exalted  above  all  creation,  that  He  it  is  &'  ov  TO, 
irdvra,  not  e'f  ov ;  He  is  always  the  Lord,  He  who  is  operative, 
but  operative  by  intervention.  His  incarnation,  therefore,  is  re 
ferred  back  to  the  Father,  as  a  sending  by  the  Father  (Eom. 
viii.  3  ;  Gal.  iv.  4).  His  dominion  is  made  over  to  Him  by  the 
Father ;  and  when  all  enemies  are  overcome,  He  will  hand  it  to  the 
Father,  all  the  intervening  agency  of  the  Son  having  then  attained 
its  aim  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  This  idea  of  a  principle  pre-exist 
ing,  truly  divine  and  not  creature-like,  but  reflected,  is  so  com 
pletely  Paul's  idea,  that  by  it  all  his  utterances  find  their  most 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  entire  Pauline  Christology  is 
nothing  but  the  consistent  development  of  this  idea. 

But  this  pre-existent  principle  is  in  itself  a  personal  one,  and  is 
from  the  beginning  the  spirit  and  elicwv  TOV  ©eov  (wherein  the 
personality  is  essentially  included),  so  that  the  creation  of  the 
world,  as  a  divine  act,  is  not  merely  the  idea  of  the  elvai  or  KTKT- 
Gfjvai  e/c  ©eov,  but  the  ev  avra)  (sc.  via?)  or  Si  avrov  KOI  et?  CLVTOV 
is  added.  The  incarnation  is  indeed  an  act  of  self-renunciation 
(Phil.  ii.  7) ;  and  the  position  of  man  is  popc^r)  Sov\ov  in  distinc 
tion  from  the  f^op(f>rj  ©eov.  This  fJiopfyri  ©eov  is  the  divine  shape  : 
it  is  not  in  itself  the  elvai  Icra  ©ew.  but  the  mode  in  which  this 
elvai  is  outwardly  set  forth.  But  ev  uopcpf)  ©eov  virdp-^wv,  He 
thought  not  the  elvai,  Icra  ©ea>  to  be  ap7ray/j,o$,  i.e.  something 
which  only  for  itself  He  arbitrarily  desired  to  retain ;  but  He 
lowered  Himself, — that  is,  He  so  far  gave  up  the  f^opcpr/  ©eov 
in  assuming  the  aopcprj  SovXov,  and  now,  as  regards  God,  He 
appeared  as  His  8o{/Xo?,  and,  as  regards  men,  as  a  a-vvSov\os,  eV 
6fjLoia)fjLarL  dv0pa)7TQ)v  ryevofjievos  (cf.  Horn.  viii.  3).  In  His  whole 
habitus  He  was  found  as  a  man,  and  humbled  Himself  by  conde 
scending  to  a  voluntarily  undertaken  death,  indeed  to  the  death 
of  a  malefactor.  The  incarnation  took  place  by  means  of  an  act 
of  free  self-renunciation,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  highest 
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degree  by  the  Father  (Phil.  ii.  9).  From  all  this  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  pre-existing  principle  in  Christ  is  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  one. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  purport  of  the  Pauline  Christology 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  developed,  we  must  perceive  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  cause  for  surprise  at  Paul  naming  Christ  directly  as 
God.  His  idea  would  not  thus  be  altered ;  and  this  interpreta 
tion  of  Bom.  ix.  5  remains,  therefore,  quite  open  to  us.  Adding 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
gives  the  predicate  0eo?  to  Christ,  and  elsewhere  expresses  the 
same  idea  (Heb.  i.  3,  8,  9),  we  find  ourselves  only  a  step  from 
John's  idea,  which  represents  irav  TO  ir\r)pw[jia  TT}?  ^eoT^ro?  by 
the  expression  ^6709,  in  whom  he  places  the  creative  principle, 
giving  Him  the  predicate  of  6509. 

From  our  previous  consideration,  we  see  that  there  are  manifold 
conditions  of  the  person  of  Christ:  (1.)  The  pre-human  condition 
(I  Cor.  x.  4;  Col.  i.  17;  Phil.  ii.  6);  (2.)  His  earthly,  human 
condition  (Phil.  ii.  7  f.),  in  which  He  was  born  (Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eom. 
13),  lived  as  a  man  (Phil.  ii.  7  f.),  was  crucified  (1  Cor.  i.  22), 
and  died  (1  Cor.  xv.  3  f. ;  Eom.  vi.  3-6) ;  (3.)  His  glorified  con 
dition  (Phil.  ii.  9-11;  Eph.  i.  20-22,  iv.  8,  18),  to  which  be 
long  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23  ;  Eom.  i.  4;  Eph.  i.  20), 
the  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  participation  in  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  and  the  Church  (Eph.  1  20-23  ; 
Col.  iii.  1-3) ;  also  the  future  manifestation  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  7 ; 
Col.  iii  4;  Phil.  ii.  20  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  ii.  8). 

§  80.  Jesus  Christ  the  Eedcemer — His  Work. 

Paul,  just  as  Peter,  usually  presents  us  with  the  chief  points 
of  his  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  those  connections 
where  he  is  led  to  speak  of  Christ's  work  Both  questions  are 
so  closely  and  inwardly  connected,  that  they  regulate  one  another; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  in 
every  case  have  a  similar  importance  in  the  grade  of  their  de 
velopment,  and  one  can  be  more  developed  than  the  other. 
The  work  of  Christ  is  more  dwelt  upon  by  Peter,  in  consequence 
of  his  copious  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  With 
regard,  however,  to  Paul,  the  necessity  which  was  laid  upon  him, 
by  his  circumstances  and  position,  of  establishing  the  specific 
peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament  work  of  salvation,  led  to  a 
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more  extensive    development  of  teaching  as   to    the    person    of 
Christ. 

The  aim  of  Christ's  earthly  appearance  is  redemption, 
(I  Tim.  i.  15  ;  cf.  Tit.  iii.  5) ;  acorypla  (1  Thess.  v.  9) ;  a- 
-rpwa-K  (Rom.  iii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Eom.  viii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  14, 
iv.  30;  Col.  i.  14 ;  Eph.  1  7).  The  groundwork  of  redemption  is 
the  atonement  for  men  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  ground 
work  is,  in  Paul's  view,  not  the  ministry  of  Christ,  however  highly  he 
may  think  of  His  word  (Rom.  x.  14—18),  especially  as  the  "word 
of  reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  and  as  the  "preaching  of  the 
cross "  (1  Cor.  i.  1 8).  Paul  nowhere  dwells  upon  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  and,  properly  speaking,  never  mentions  it.  The  passage 
Eph.  ii.  17  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  even  here  e\0a>v 
refers  to  the  risen  Christ.  Paul  himself,  indeed,  first  became 
possessed  of  faith  and  the  illumination  of  his  mind  through  the 
risen  Christ ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Christian  wisdom  which  Paul 
imparts  (1  Cor.  ii.  6-16)  depends  upon  its  being  communicated 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
gospel  as  the  message  of  salvation ;  but  the  groundwork  of  sal 
vation  is,  in  his  view,  the  atonement,  which  is  announced  by  the 
gospel,  the  ambassadors  of  which  the  apostle  and  his  successors 
were  (2  Cor.  v.  20).  Even  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
however  essential  it  may  seem  to  him,  does  not  form  the  ground 
work  of  redemption  (Rom.  v.  5,  viii.  9,  15,  16  ;  Gal.  iii.  5,  iv.  6; 
Eph.  i.  1 3  f.,  iv.  3  0) ;  for  Paul  looks  upon  this  communication  as 
nothing  but  a  result  of  the  atonement,  and  the  effects  of  Christ's 
exaltation  (Eph.  iv.  8).  The  groundwork  of  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  is  the  atonement  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  act  on  which  everything  else  depends.  On  this  point 
Paul  gives  many  general  expressions ;  as,  Christ  died  on  account 
of  our  sins  (Rom.  iv.  25,  cf.  vi.  10,  -rfj  a^apria,  i.e.  in  considera 
tion  of  sin ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  vtrep  TWV  afjiaprioov  ^fiwv)  ;  also,  for  our 
saJces  (S*'  ov,  1  Cor.  viii.  1 1) ;  and  more  definitely,  for  us  (virep 
ijfjL&v,  1  Thess.  v.  10;  Gal.  ii.  20).  In  other  passages  the  vTrep 
no  longer  means  for  our  advantage  only,  but  in  our  stead,  He 
dying  as  a  substitute  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15,  21 ;  Rorn.  v.  6-8), 
and  giving  Himself  as  a  ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  6). 

The  death  of  Christ  is  therefore,  when  more  closely  considered, 
a  vicarious,  and  thus  an  atoning  death. 

That  the  death  of  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  vicarious,  is  evident 
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generally  from  certain  passages  which  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
point  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  21 ;  Rom.  v.  6-8).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
death  of  Christ  is  compared  with  the  death  of  men  who  are 
offered  up  to  save  others  by  their  death.  In  2  Cor.  v.,  in  ver.  2  0, 
virep  Xpia-Tov  can  only  mean  in  Christ's  stead; 1  and  so  in  ver.  2 1 
it  is  said  of  Christ  that  God  made  Him  sin,  i.e.  treated  Him  as  a 
sinner  in  our  stead,  that  we  in  Christ  might  be  righteous  before 
God.  This  is  rendered  incontestable  from  vers.  14  and  15  :  "If 
one  died  for  all,  then  all  died,"  so  far  as  the  effects  are  con 
cerned.  This  conclusion  is  impossible  except  under  the  idea  of  a 
vicarious  substitution.  The  more  exact  signification  of  this  vica 
rious  death  becomes  simple  and  clear,  if  we  keep  close  to  the 
apostle's  intention  as  represented  in  the  ideas  of  iXaa-rripiov  and 
tcaTaXkayi.  They  are  both  expressions  which  denote  the  atone 
ment,  but  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  them. 

In  the  passage  Eom.  iii.  25,  26,  the  death  of  Christ  is  de 
scribed  as  a  death  of  l\aari]pLov.  The  apostle  has  passed  on 
from  the  negative  portion  of  his  statement  as  to  SiicaLoavvr),  to 
the  positive  proposition  that  men  attain  SiKaiocrvvrj  through  Christ 
(vers.  21,  22) ;  and  after  again  alluding  to  the  universality  of 
sinfulness  (ver.  23),  he  shows  that  justification  is  the  result  of 
tlTrdXvTpwa-Ls.  Two  main  propositions  are  to  be  distinguished 
here  (vers.  25,  26):  (1.)  God  has  presented  Christ  as  an  l\aa- 
rrjpiov  through  His  blood;  (2.)  God  has  done  this  in  order  to 
declare  His  righteousness,  which,  on  account  of  the  previous  non- 
punishment  of  sins  before  committed,  needed  some  special  exhibi 
tion,  as,  looking  at  God's  patience  and  long-suffering,  His  right 
eousness  might  seem  to  be  slighted.  Sin,  therefore,  has  not  been 
punished,  but  also  not  forgiven,  so  that  an  atonement  might  be 
accomplished.  This  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  irdpeo-^  (=vTrep&eivt 
Acts  xvii.  30).  There  is  thus  required  a  display  of  His  righteous 
ness,  for  which,  the  proper  time  appeared  to  have  come.  How  this 
takes  place  is  expressed  in  the  sentence  ov  Trpoedero  .  .  .  afyari. 
The  words  eV  TW  avrov  aifMTi  are  to  be  immediately  referred  to 
i\aa-Tr)piov.  e!\ao-r^pLov  is  used  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  ix.  5  as 
the  term  for  the  lid  of  the  ark,  over  which  God  was  supposed  to 
be  enthroned  as  the  covenant-God,  who  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
His  people ;  but,  being  offended  by  their  sins,  He  can  only  dwell 
there  so  far  as  the  pollution  of  His  throne,  caused  by  the  sins  of 
1  Also  in  Philem.  13,  vvsp  rev  can  only  mean  "  in  thy  stead."— (Tn.) 
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the  people,  is  expiated  by  the  pure  sacrificial  blood.  Here,  how 
ever,  the  term  IXacrrr^piov  is  applied  to  Christ ;  and  as  we  do  not 
find  any  such  application  elsewhere,  probably  we  are  not  justified 
in  applying  it  in  this  passage  in  the  above-named  sense.  If 
adopted,  we  should  have  to  imagine  that  Christ  is  the  antitype 
of  the  mercy-seat  or  lid  of  the  ark,  inasmuch  as  in  Him  the 
Father  dwells  among  men,  and  enthrones  Himself  among  them 
as  their  reconciled  Father.  But  this  symbol  is  nowhere  else 
applied  to  Christ,  and  it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  seek  for 
some  other  meaning  of  the  word  iXturrypiov.  It  must  be  taken  to 
denote  that  which  is  the  means  to  l\daKecr6ai.  Thus  it  is  ex 
plained  in  antiquity  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  just  as  xapurrijpiov, 
a  thank-offering;  cwrripia,  a  peace-offering  (Ex.  xx.  24).  Indeed, 
in  Eph.  v.  2  Christ  is  described  as  Ova-la  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7),  and 
in  John  is  expressly  called  tXacr/zo?  (1  John  ii.  2).  By  the 
words  iv  ru>  ai^aTi  avrov  we  are  reminded  of  the  sacrificial  blood 
shed  for  expiation;  and  thus  it  seems  the  more  probable  that 
i\aarripLov  should  be  taken  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Christ 
brings  about  the  iXdcrfceaOai,  rov  Geov  rot?  a/ctapr&Aofc,  so  that, 
by  the  removal  of  the  divine  0/3777  (Eom.  v.  9),  which  is  the 
principle  for  the  SiKcuoKpiala  (ii.  5),  the  subjects  of  which  are 
sinners,  the  grace  of  God  is  applied  to  the  latter.  Christ  is  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  which  brings  about  this  application  of  the 
divine  grace  by  His  blood,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  shedding 
of  His  blood.  The  word  7rpoe0€ro  expresses  a  reference  to  the 
subject,  which,  is  more  exactly  defined  in  what  follows :  "  to 
declare  His  righteousness."  According  to  Paul,  it  is  God  Him 
self  who  hath  ordained  this  death  of  Christ  (cf.  Eom.  viii.  32,  iv. 
25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21),  and  hath  set  forth  before  all  the  world  Christ 
by  His  blood  as  an  Ihaarijpiov,  inasmuch  as  all  agency  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  work  of  creation,  but  also  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  absolutely  originates  in  God  Himself  (2  Cor.  v. 
18  ff. ;  Eom.  viii.  3).  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
realization  of  the  love  of  God  towards  sinners,  who  had  hitherto  been 
alienated  from  God  (Eom.  v.  8,  cf.  vi.  7  and  viii.  32).  In  Paul's 
view,  therefore,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  manifestation  and  pledge 
of  God's  love,  and  consequently  is  a  work  of  God's  love. 

Christ,  however,  inasmuch  as  He  is  i^aar^pLov,  accomplished 
something  in  His  death  which  is  the  condition  of  our  justification 
by  means  of  faith  in  Him,  and  on  which  the  ransoming  in  Christ 

2  II 
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Jesus  depends.  This  it  is  by  which,  the  setting  forth  of  Christ  as 
iKacrrripiov  by  God  becomes  the  eV8etf  t?  of  His  Sucaioavvr].  This 
something  is  to  some  extent  intimated  in  the  word  iXacT^piov, 
if  we  take  it  as  meaning  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  and  we  may  con 
clude  this  from  ver.  2G,  light  being,  indeed,  clearly  thrown  upon 
it  by  other  passages.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  was,  under  the 
old  covenant,  the  satisfaction  ordained  by  God  as  the  condition 
requisite  for  the  re-attainment  of  His  mercy,  which  the  sinner 
who  had  incurred  guilt  before  God  had  to  make.  Seeing  that  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death "  (Rom.  vi.  2  3),  Christ,  in  bringing  about 
the  re-attainment  of  God's  grace,  suffered  death,  in  which  He,  in 
perfect  obedience,  by  shedding  of  His  blood  offered  up  to  God 
His  sinless,  holy  life.  Two  points  must  be  distinguished  here : 
(1.)  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  a  gift  well-pleasing  to  God,  which 
He  accepts,  and  on  account  of  which  He  absolves  the  sinner  from 
his  guilt  and  punishment.  The  pure  life  offered  up  becomes  a 
ransom  for  the  guilt-burdened  life  of  the  sinner.  Christ,  His 
blood,  and  His  death,  became  the  \vrpov,  the  price,  on  account  of 
which  God  would  and  could  remit  our  sins.  Thus  the  New  Tes 
tament,  both  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  also  elsewhere, 
especially  in  Paul's  teaching,  in  many  places  contains  the  pro 
position  that  Christ  was  the  ransom  for  many  for  remission  of 
their  sins,  or  that  He  had  given  up  His  life  as  a  ransom  (Matt.  xx. 
28  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19).  'AvriXvTpov  expresses  still  more 
strongly  the  vicarious  idea  (1  Tim.  ii.  6)  ;  \vrpovaOai,  denotes 
ransoming  (Tit.  ii.  14;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  18  f.) ;  and  thus  aTroXvTpcocris 
means  a  redemption  by  which  we  are  freed  from  a  liability  under 
which  we  were  towards  God  (Ptom.  iii.  24 ;  Eph.  i.  7).  The  ran 
soming  of  the  sinner  takes  place  partly  by  Christ  Himself  being 
the  ransom,  and  partly  by  the  subject  of  the  aTroXurpwcrt?  being 
himself  in  Christ  by  means  of  faith.  It  is  also  said  that  ive  are 
louglit  (1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23);  that  God  hath  purchased  the 
Church  by  the  blood  of  His  Son  (Acts  xx.  28  ;  cf.  Eev.  xiv.  3). 
Thus  Christ  has  offered  Himself  to  God  as  a  gift  and  a  sacrifice, 
irpo(f)opav  /col  Ovaiav,  "  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour," — i.e.  as  a  gift 
well-pleasing  to  God  (Eph.  v.  2).  (2.)  But  Christ  as  i\acrTr]piov 
has  not  only  offered  Himseli  up  in  perfect  obedience  as  an  accept 
able  gift  to  God,  as  a  ransom  which  God  accepts,  and  therefore 
releases  the  sinner,  but  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  that 
Christ  must  suffer  death,  in  order  to  offer  Himself  up  to  God  by 
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His  "blood  as  a  sinless,  holy  gift.  In  the  sacrificial  victim,  this 
death  does  not  appear  as  penal.  That  which  is  offered  up  to 
God  must  be  a  gift,  pure  and  well-pleasing  to  Him ;  but  when 
the  sacrificial  idea  is  applied  to  Christ,  we  obtain  a  peculiar  modi 
fication.  Christ  is  given  up  to  death ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the 
sinner  who  offers  up  Christ, — as,  under  the  old  covenant,  the  sinner 
had  to  bring  a  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  liability, — but 
God  sets  forth  Jesus  as  iXaaTrjpiov  (Eom.  iii.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ; 
Eom.  viii.  3).  God  gives  His  Son  up  to  death,  and  makes  Him 
sin  instead  of  all  of  us.  Consequently  God  has  done  to  His  Son 
that  which  He  must,  in  virtue  of  His  opyrf,  have  done  to  us  sin 
ners.  The  death  which  God  decreed  for  mankind  as  the  wages  of 
sin,,  He  decreed  for  His  Son  in  man's  stead.  "  God  hath  not 
spared  His  own  Son"  (Rom.  viii.  32).  The  victims  in  the  sacri 
fice  of  atonement  were  slain  by  the  offerers,  and  the  blood  offered 
up  by  the  priest :  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
Christ  Himself  who  offers  Himself  up,  because  it  was  His  will, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  God  who  has  set  Him  forth  as  tkaa-T/ipiov, 
and  makes  Him  sin,  that  is,  a  substitute  for  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ; 
it  is  God  who  hath  in  Christ  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  (Eom. 
viii.  3),  by  giving  Him  up  to  death.  Because  Christ  was  sent  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  the  sake  of  sin,  sin  being  con 
demned  in  Him,  it  is  condemned  in  human  flesh.  The  law  was 
not  able  to  effectually  put  away  sin  in  our  flesh,  and  to  condemn 
it  so  effectively  as  to  overcome  it ;  but  by  the  death  of  the  Son, 
sin,  even  in  our  flesh,  has  become  conquerable.  This  idea  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  sin  has  been  condemned  and  punished 
in  Christ's  flesh  ;  and  that  we  may  perceive  this  more  clearly,  and 
accept  it  without  reluctance,  we  must  bring  forward  one  more 
passage,  which  represents  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearest  way 
(Gal.  iii.  13).  All  that  the  wrath  of  God  had  decreed  for  sinners 
— the  curse,  punishment,  and  death — hath  been  imposed  by  God 
on  His  Son,  in  order  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Here  we  see  clearly  what  the  results  are  of  the  surrender  of  the 
sinless,  holy  Son  of  God.  Certainly  He  is  a  gift  well-pleasing  to 
God,  an  offering  acceptable  to  Him,  a  ransom  which  He  receives 
in  order  that  we  may  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  to  which  we 
were  liable ;  but  the  act  of  Christ's  surrender  can  only  become  a 
gift  well-pleasing  to  God  by  means  of  His  death,  by  His  bearing 
that  which  was  laid  upon  sin,  the  curse  imposed  on  the  sinner. 
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Therefore  Paul,  Bom.  viii.  3,  speaks  of  KaraKpiveiv.  The  right 
eousness,  which  is  compromised  and  considered  to  be  injured  by 
the  non-punishment  of  human  sinning  during  the  pre-Christian 
period,  is  now  actually  manifested  by  God  setting  forth  His  Son 
as  [\aarripiov  by  His  blood.  A  satisfaction  is  made,  not  "by  tJie 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  but  by  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  Him 
who  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  "by  giving  Himself  as 
an  avTiKvrpov  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  5  f.).  And  so  far  God's  right 
eousness  is  effectively  shown  forth,  just  as  in  the  old  covenant 
God  had  ordained  a  way  in  the  Levitical  dispensation  by  means 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  people  generally  and  for  each 
one  of  its  members  to  make  atonement,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the 
SiKaioavvii  Seov, — this  being  done  preliminarily  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  suitable  \vrpov,  until  the  sufficient  avri\vrpov  for  the  whole  of 
mankind  appeared,  and  God  thus  "  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus"  (Rom.  iii.  26).  This  death  of 
Christ  as  iXaarrfpiov  is  therefore  a  suffering,  which,  however,  is  at 
the  same  time  an  action  (Rom.  v.  18,  19  ;  Phil.  ii.  8  ;  Eph.  v.  2  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Tit.  ii.  14).  His  death  is  therefore  represented 
from  two  points  of  view  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  suffering  in 
which  He  bore  the  curse  of  sin  (Gal.  iii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Rom. 
viii.  3) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  action,  a  SiKaico/jLa,  a  vjraKorj, 
indeed  (Phil.  ii.  8),  the  culminating  point  of  the  obedience  of  the 
Son  of  God  which  embraced  the  whole  of  His  earthly  life.  In 
both  respects  His  death  is  our  ransom  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  Eph.  1  7; 
Col.  i.  14;  Tit.  ii.  14).  This  our  ransom  was  made  not  only 
through  Christ,  but  in  Christ  (Col.  i.  14;  Eph.  i.  7),  and,  accord 
ing  to  the  latter  passage,  in  His  Uood.  The  aTroXurpcocrt?  is  in 
separable  from  His  person,  and  we  cannot  have  it  without  being 
in  the  inmost  fellowship  with  Him  in  faith.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  main  point  of  view. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  a  death  for  our  /cara\\ay^,  for  our 
reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20  ;  Rom.  v.  10  f. ;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  16  ; 
Col.  i.  21).  We  are  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
Christ  (Rom.  v.  10) ;  we  have  received  the  /cara\\ayTJv  (ver.  11) ; 
God  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  1 8) ; 
He  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (ver.  19). 
Kara\\dcroreLv  denotes  an  alteration  in  the  relation  of  one  person 
to  another,  by  which  one  (1)  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  hostility 
as  regards  the  other  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxix.  4)  ;  (2)  and  also  ceases  to 
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be  himself  hostile  to  the  other  (1  Cor.  vii.  11).  We  who  stood 
in  a  relation  of  alienation  from  God  have  been  placed  in  a  posi 
tion  of  harmony  with  Him,  so  that  He  has  shown  to  us,  who 
were  His  enemies,  His  love  and  mercy  instead  of  His  opyrj 
(Rom.  v.  10),  and  has  removed  the  hostile  feeling  in  us  by  in 
spiring  us  with  a  new  confidence  in  His  love  and  favour.  We 
shall  have  childlike  love  and  confidence  in  the  place  of  alienating 
mistrust  and  fear  of  punishment  or  0/37?;,  and  also  instead  of  the 
e^Opa  els  Qeov.  The  death  of  Christ  tends  to  this  /caTa\\ayr/, 
inasmuch  as  He  is  the  manifestation  and  pledge  of  the  divine 
love;  and  God  reckons  not  their  trespasses  to  men  (2  Cor.  v.  19), 
but  has  made  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us  (ver.  21). 
Thus,  in  Rom.  v.,  "  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us"  (ver.  8),  and, 
while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  (ver.  10)  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  our  own  power,  but  all  comes  from  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  Himself  through  Christ.  We  thus  receive  the 
KaToX\aytf  :  it  is  a  gift,  and  although  something  which  shows 
itself  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  through  God's  grace.  This  KaraX- 
Ao/yn  presupposes  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  IXaa-r^piov, — the 
former  being  the  subjective,  and  the  latter  the  objective  point  in 
Christ's  death.  Thus  KaTcfiduvyfjvai  TOJ  0eo>  is  an  effective  entry 
into  the  new  relation  to  God,  objectively  grounded  on  Christ's 
work  of  atonement.  Christ  is  set  forth  as  an  iXaanjpiov  inde 
pendently  of  our  faith ;  but  the  reconciliation  avails  only  to 
believers  who  are  already  Si/ccuwOevTes  (Rom.  v.  9).  Yet  the 
iXacrrrfpiov  aims  at  our  receiving  the  /caraX\.ajr]v  by  means  of 
faith.  Therefore  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself,  by  not  imputing  their  sins  unto  them  (2  Cor.  v.  19)  ; 
but  this  only  takes  place  where  there  is  faith.  The  Kara\\ay^ 
is  therefore  the  application  of  the  objective  event  to  the  believ 
ing  subject ;  it  is  objectively  offered  in  the  atonement  and  in  the 
word.  The  establishment  of  these  is,  however,  the  essential  con 
sequence  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (ver.  18  ;  cf.  Luke  xxiv. 
46  f.).  We  are  not  yet  reconciled  so  long  as  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  reconciled  :  Kara\\ayyj  only  comes  by  means  of 
faith. 

It  is  thus  laid  down  what  we  are  to  think  about  the  contro 
versy  as  to  the  objective  or  subjective  character  ot  the  reconcilia 
tion, — that  is,  the  question  whether  God  is  reconciled  with  us,  or 
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we  with  Him.  At  all  events,  we  are  e^Opoi  (Rom.  v.  10  ;  Col. 
i.  21)  and  aTn-f^XoTpLw/jbivoi  (Col.  i.  21  ;  Eph.  iv.  18)  :  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  reconciliation,  and  must  be  summoned  to 
it  (2  Cor.  v.  20).  But  in  the  latter  passage  the  passive  expresses 
an  act  to  "be  assumed,  in  which  we  are  in  the  first  place  in  a 
passive  position.  We  are  taken  to  be  eyBpol,  or  rather  as  objects 
of  the  divine  wrath  ;  and  our  ceasing  to  be  so  is  involved  in  the 
AraraXXay7>>at.  It  is  God  who  tenders  this  reconciliation  to  us. 
Indeed,  it  is  He  who  effects  it,  as  proceeding  from  His  love  (Rom. 
v.  8  if.  ;  Eph.  ii.  16  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18  f. ;  Col.  i.  21  f. ;  Rom.  viii.  3  ; 
Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Tit.  ii.  11-15,  cf.  iii.  4-7).  But  this  only  sets  aside 
the  view  that  the  reconciling  impulse  is  outside  God  and  His 
will,  and  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  idea  of  an  objective 
reconciliation,  by  which  our  position  is  altered  as  regards  God. 
Therefore  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  is,  according  to  Paul 
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objective  as  well  as  subjective.  But  we  must  go  still  a  step 
further.  God  has  intended  the  death  of  Christ  not  only  as  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  His  love,  but  also  as  a  manifestation  of  His  holiness 
and  righteousness,  and  as  a  condition  for  the  pardon  of  the  sinner. 
How  the  facts  can  be  coincident,  that  He  is  both  the  author  of 
the  reconciliation,  and  also  the  party  reconciled,  can  only  be 
included  within  this  idea  of  the  /earaXXoyiJ,  by  proceeding  on 
the  elements  which  are  afforded  by  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  i\aaTrjpLov. 

This  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
whole  of  His  earthly  life,  so  far  as  His  death  is  represented  as  a 
moral  act  of  obedience  (Phil.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  v.  19),  and  is  the  death 
of  the  sinless  and  holy  One  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  It  thus  becomes  the 
culminating  point  of  the  obedience  and  of  the  whole  life  of 
Christ.  In  order  to  die  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  us,  it  must  be 
the  very  same  Christ  who  was  displayed  to  us  in  His  human  life. 

The  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  also  most  closely  united 
with  His  glorified  life.  His  death  and  resurrection  are  so  com 
bined,  that  the  resurrection  becomes  a  condition  for  our  justifica 
tion  (Rom.  iv.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  15)  ;  and  if  Christ  were  not  risen, 
we  should  be  still  in  our  sins  (1  Cor.  xv.  17).  Not  until  the 
resurrection  did  the  death  of  Christ  receive  the  divine  testimony, 
that  it  was  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  accepted  as  the  atoning 
gift.  The  resurrection  is  also,  as  the  entry  of  Christ  into  the 
divinely  glorified  life,  the  condition  and  principle  of  our  faith, 
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without  which  no  subjective  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  atoning 
death  would  be  possible.  In  consequence  of  His  atoning  death, 
Christ  is  risen,  and  is  thus  not  only  represented  as  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  (Bom.  i.  4),  but  also  He  lives  ra>  (dew,  after  He  had 
died  to  sin,  i.e.  on  account  of  sin,  for  the  atonement  for  sins 
(Bom.  vi.  10,  cf.  9,  11).  As  risen  (Bom.  viii.  34),  and  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  lives  by  the  power  of  God  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  4).  This  is  His  fan}  (Bom.  v.  10)  ;  and,  being  exalted  and 
living,  He  it  is  who  makes  intercession  with  the  Father  as  our 
Advocate  (Bom.  viii.  34), — a  doctrine  which,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  closely  united  with  that  of  the  atoning  death.  It  is 
He  also  for  whose  sake  God  vouchsafes  to  men  all  salvation 
under  the  conditions  laid  down.  But  He  lives  as  our  life  (Col. 
iii.  4),  and  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  lives  in  us  (Gal.  ii.  20), 
and  we  live  with  Him  (Bom.  vi.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4),  and,  on  the 
other,  He  it  is  through  whom  everything  which  tends  to  salvation 
comes  to  us.  He  is  the  Lord,  through  whom  God's  grace  reigns 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  (Bom.  v.  21,  10).  Grace 
is  the  principle  of  salvation  only  through  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not  only  called  Lord,  but  also  Kvpievet, 
or  f3aa-L\,ev£i  over  us  ;  so  that  henceforth  afjuaprla  /cvpievet,  no 
longer,  but  %a/ot9  exercises  a  salutary  rule,  leading  to  ^corj  alaivtos 
(Bom.  v.  21,  vi.  15-23).  But  Christ  is  this  all-powerful  effi 
cacious  Kvpios  only  by  transferring  to  a  higher  stage  the  mode 
and  grace  of  manifestation  which  exists  in  the  present  alvv. 
Christ,  as  our  life,  is  now  hidden  in  God  (Col.  iii.  3).  The  full 
power  of  His  £o>?',  as  our  principle  of  life,  is  indeed  in  God,  but 
not  yet  evident  in  the  world ;  but  a  time  is  coming  when  Christ 
will  be  manifest  even  in  this  respect  (Col.  iii.  4).  Then,  too,  not 
only  will  Christ  be  first  completely  manifest  as  our  Lord,  but  also 
divine  grace,  as  the  divine  principle  of  salvation,  will  first  com 
pletely  show  forth  its  rule. 

But  with  Christ's  atoning  work  and  death  is  also  connected  the, 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostles,  indeed,  teach 
generally,  that  to  those  Christians  who,  under  the  prescribed  con 
ditions,  share  in  the  atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  given 
by  God,  and  by  the  Spirit  the  love  of  God  should  be  shed  into 
their  hearts  (Bom.  v.  5).  This  is  the  Spirit  of  life,  the  quickening 
Spirit  of  Christ  (Bom.  viii.  2),  the  irvevfia  XpLcrrov  or  ©eoO 
which  dwells  in  believers  (vers.  9  ff.,  15  f.,  26  f.  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12). 
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It  is  God  who  has  given  us  the  Spirit  (Eom.  v.  5  ;  Gal.  iv.  6), 
or  has  given  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  as  an  earnest  of  future  per 
fection  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  13  f.).     He  is  therefore  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Cor.  iii.  3).     But,  in  addition  to  this 
teaching  as  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  being  an  act  of 
God  generally,  there  are  other  expressions  of  the  apostle  which 
consider  it  as  the  act  of  Christ.     Not  only  do  we  have  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ  (Eom.  viii.  2),  but  in  Eom.  viii.  9, 
2  Cor.  iii.   17,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ;   so  that,  if  we  have 
this  Spirit  of  God,  Christ  is  in  us  as  the  constant  principle  of 
life.      Thus  it  is  only  a  step  further,  when  we  find  that,  in  Eph. 
iv.  7-10,  Christ  the  exalted  One  is  represented  as  He  who  com 
municates  the  Spirit  as  well  as  all  gifts.     This  Spirit  is  imparted' 
to  us  through  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself  is  the  quicken 
ing  principle.     The  apostle  firmly  holds  that  Christ  became  this 
in  His  heavenly  exaltation  following  on  His  atoning  death  ;  and 
likewise  that  man  has  the  quickening  principle  only  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  has  the  Spirit  of  God  only  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
that  thus  only  Christ  dwells  in  us  (Eom.  viii.  9  f.)  ;  and  there 
fore  that  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  received  only  in  connection 
with  Christ.     Thus  Paul  tells  the  Galatians,  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  that  they  received  the  Spirit  only  by  the  preaching 
of  faith  (Gal.  iii.  2,  iv.  6).      This,  however,  is  connected  with  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,— objectively,    because   the   exaltation   of 
Jesus  Christ,  through  which  He  became  our  life,  came  to  pass 
only  in  consequence  of  His  atoning  death ;  and  next,  subjectively, 
because  this  communication  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of 
Sonship  (Gal.  iv.  6),  can  only  be  possessed  by  those  who,  under 
the  prescribed   conditions,  are    partakers  in  Christ's  atonement, 
and  consequently  is  brought  about  by  faith  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii! 
2,  5),  not  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.     From  all  this  it  is  clear 
that,  in  Paul's  view,  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  Avork  of  redemption,  and  is  therefore  set  forth  by 
him  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  spiritual  effects  which,  founded  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  atonement,  flow  from  the  exalted  Christ,  are  followed  by  the 
future  bodily  glorification  which  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Phil.  iii.  21), 
and  is  connected  with  the  future  completion  of  redemption  gene 
rally.  Christ  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  20), 
and  only  in  Him  shall  we  all  be  made  alive  (ver.  22).  In  principle, 
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we  are  already  transferred  to  life  through  Him  (Eph.  ii.  5  f.),  and 
this  life  will  one  day  be  manifested  in  its  full  power. 

In  the  two  elements  of  Christ's  work,  in  the  atonement  and  in 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  the,  Old  Testament  dispensation 
has  attained  the  end  at  which  it  aimed,  and  therefore,  being  only  a 
preparative  dispensation,  is  put  away.  Paul  was  compelled  to 
show  this  ex  professo  as  regards  the  law.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  (Bom.  x.  4) ;  and  in  this,  two  points  are  involved :  (ci)  Tlie 
position  of  man,  for  ivhich  the  law  was  prescribed,  has  come  to  an 
end  with  Christ.  This  is  the  position  which  Paul,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  compares  to  that  of  a  child,  who  during  his 
nonage,  although  the  child  of  his  father,  is  kept  in  bondage  as  a 
servant,  and  needs  the  constraint  and  guidance  suitable  to  his 
immaturity.  So  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  there  is  no  difference 
between  him  and  a  SoOXo?  (Gal.  iv.  1),  although  he  has  the  claim 
to  be  lord  of  all :  he  is  under  an  eVtrpoTro?  and  al/covo/no?  until 
the  time  appointed  by  the  father.  The  spiritual  eV/T/joTrot  and 
oltcovopoi,  are  represented  by  the  law  and  its  commandments ;  and 
this  position  of  immaturity  is  based  upon  the  fleshliness  of  man, 
on  the  sinful  propensity  to  which  he  is  subject.  So  long  as  the 
dominion  of  the  aap%  endures,  the  1^0/^05  has  full  power.  But 
this  vo/juxi  to  which  man  is  subject  cannot  put  away  sin,  but  serves 
to  bring  actual  sin  arising  from  the  crapt;  to  full  development 
(Rom.  vii.  5,  7—25).  Therefore  VTTO  VOJJLOV  elvai  and  vfi  a^apriav 
elvat,  are  identical.  Man  must  sin  so  long  as  he  is  VTTO  VOIJLOV  : 
dfjiapTia  is  lord  over  us  (Rom.  vi.  14,  iii.  9).  But  when  man  is 
placed  in  the  contrasted  position,  neither  the  z/o/*o?  nor  djuapri'a 
any  longer  reigns.  This  relation  is  typified  by  Paul  by  a  legal 
example  of  the  relation  between  a  wife  and  her  husband  (Rom. 
vii.  1-3) :  only  so  long  as  the  man  lives  is  the  woman  bound  to 
him,  and  after  his  death  she  can  marry  another.  But  by  the 
death  of  Christ  men  have  experienced  death,  and  are  now  to  be 
considered  as  dead  to  the  law,  which  has  no  more  power  over 
them,  they  having  become  subjects  of  another.  They  are  dead  as 
regards  their  former  spiritual  position,  and  the  law  has  no  more 
claim  on  them,  as  they  are  set  free  from  that  to  which  they 
were  formerly  liable.  Consequently  the  position  of  man  for 
which  the  law  was  prescribed  comes  to  an  end  :  the  <rap%  no 
longer  rules  in  him,  and  the  curse  is  no  longer  on  him  (Gal. 
iii.  13).  (6)  A  new  and  higher  divine  dispensation  has  presented 
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itself, — Christ  a  new  power  over  man.  God  has  sent  His  Son  to 
free  us  from  the  law,  and  has  given  us  the  spirit  of  His  Son, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father  !  (Gal.  iv.  4  ff.),  and  are  therefore  in 
full  possession  of  the  sonship.  By  the  advent  of  this  higher  dis 
pensation  the  lower  one  lost  its  right  over  us.  When  the  spirit 
has  entered,  the  letter  no  longer  has  authority.  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  in  order  henceforth,  as  the  risen  One,  to  be  the  Lord  to 
whom  we  are  to  bring  forth  fruit ;  following  out  the  figure  of 
marriage,  He  has  come  instead  of  the  law,  and  is  our  marriage- 
lord,  to  whom  we  men  are  to  appertain  in  a  fruitful  fellowship 
(Bom.  vii.  4-6).  Christ  has  in  His  death  annulled  all  claim  of 
the  law  upon  us,  and  has  nailed  the  bill  of  accusation,  with  Him 
self,  upon  the  cross  (Col  ii.  14) ;  and  so  far  the  law  was  only  a 
prefiguration  and  a  shadow  of  the  future  (ver.  17),  and  is  van 
ished  away  ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  shadow  the  substance  has 
presented  itself  in  Christ.  The  "law  of  commandments,"  as 
regards  its  external  statutes,  is  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  thus  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was  a  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  is  broken  down ;  and  similarly  the  inward  enmity 
between  them  is  done  away  with  (Eph.  ii.  14-16).  In  its  place 
something  higher  has  now  come,  which  unites  and  reconciles,  but 
no  longer  separates  :  in  the  body  of  Christ  offered  up  for  us  we 
are  reconciled  with  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  us 
we  have  access  to  the  Father.  Thus  Christ  has  become  personally 
our  peace  (ver.  14) :  the  two  parts  are  united  by  both  being  in 
like  manner  reconciled  with  God  in  Christ  (ver.  16,  cf.  19-22). 
Christ  having  appeared  as  the  higher  principle,  the  lower  institu 
tion  is  abolished  :  through  Him  men  cure  raised  to  a  higher  position 
for  lohich  the  law  was  no  longer  fitted ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the 
subjective  side  of  the  SIKCUOO-VVIJ  and  §»^  brought  about  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

§81.  Righteousness  and  Life  through  Jesus. 

The  state  of  salvation,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  Jesus  as  its 
agent,  is  styled  a-wTfjpia  (Bom.  1  1C,  x.  10,  xi.  11  ;  Phil.  ii.  12  ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  10),  the  deliverance  from  the  ruin  based  on  sin, 
briefly  redemption  ;  therefore  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  called 
evayye\Lov  7%  cr&m^ta?  (Eph.  i.  13  ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  26,  xvi.  17; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Phil.  iii.  28).  It  is  therefore  the  true  salvation 
on  which  the  destination  of  man  depends,  from  which  he  is  with- 
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drawn  by  sin,  and  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  redeeming  grace  of 
God ;  it  is  therefore  opposed  to  a7ru>\eia  (Phil.  i.  2  8  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1 8). 
We  find  the  same  idea  modified  in  the  sense  of  a  completion  of 
salvation  at  a  future  period  of  the  human  existence  (Eom.  xiii.  1 1  • 
Phil.  128;  2  Tim.  ii.  10  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  9,  10).  This  state  of 
salvation  is  now  chiefly  represented  as  righteousness,  SiKaioa-vvrj 
(cf.  §  73),  which  is  given  by  Christ,  the  higher  principle  arising 
among  mankind,  and  as  the  Lord  from  heaven,  their  head  (c£ 
Eph.  i.  22  f. ;  Col.  i.  18).  ducaioavvi}  is  partly  the  groundwork 
and  partly  the  essence  of  salvation,  and  is  therefore  the  idea  more 
closely  defining  the  nature  of  c-cDTrjpta  (Eom.  i.  17,  cf.  16;  also 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  ideas  in  Eom.  x.  10).  Salvation  also 
appears  as  life,  &TJ  (Eom.  v.  17,  18,  cf.  21,  vi.  13).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  three  sides  of  the  question  are  displayed : 
first,  the  being  justified  (Eom.  iii.  2  5-ch.  v.  fin.) ;  next,  the  inner 
life  of  the  justified  by  means  of  fellowship  with  Christ  (Eom.  vi., 
vii.),  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  presented  to  us  with  power 
in  the  place  of  the  vopos  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  this  righteousness 
which  has  in  itself  life,  £077,  as  a  beatifying  life,  as  sonship  to 
God,  and  its  future  inheritance  (ch.  viii.).  The  integral  points  of 
redemption  are  more  copiously  set  forth  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  i.  30. 
Wisdom,  crocfrta,  is  placed  first,  because  it  was  important  to  inform 
the  Corinthian  Church  of  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  true  wis 
dom.  Next  follow  justification  and  sanctification ;  and  lastly 
redemption,  aTro'XvTpwcri,?,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  the  final  and 
completing  redemption  of  the  world. 

Eor  the  realization  of  this  salvation  there  are  two  conditions : 
one,  subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  is  faith;  and  the  other,  objec 
tive,  is  the  divine  grace  which  calls  man. 

Faith,  as  the  subjective  appropriation  of  redemption,  we  have 
already  met  with  in  James  and  Peter.  But  a  more  sharply 
defined  and  more  profound  idea  of  it  is  set  forth  by  Paul.  In 
his  view,  it  is  the  confident  grasping  and  holding  fast  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  presupposes  a  renunciation  of  one's  own  sufficiency, 
and  is  an  entry  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ.  Thus,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  he  has  contrasted  it  with  the  works  of 
the  law  (ch.  iii.  iv.  v.),  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ch. 
ii.  iii.),  and  elsewhere.  Eaith,  first  of  all,  generally  refers  to 
Christ  or  to  the  gospel  (Eom.  i.  16,  17);  it  is  the  subjective 
origin  of  the  SiKaioavvr],  and  is  continuously  that  to  which  the 
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latter  refers  (cf.  Eom.  iii.  22).  The  Pauline  faith  is  not  a  mere 
honesty  of  conviction,  i.e.  a  willing  and  doing  which  is  in  con 
stant  harmony  with  the  conviction  of  any  one  :  7rtor*s  has, 
indeed,  in  some  places  the  signification  of  faithfulness  (Eom. 
iii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  19),  but  in  most  passages  this  idea  is  not  con 
tained  in  it,  but  only  that  of  confident  conviction  and  trust.  The 
idea  of  moral  conviction  is  involved  in  only  one  passage  (Eom. 
xiv.  22,  23.  In  Eom.  iii.  22  'Irfaov  XpLcrrou  is  not  the  subject, 
but  the  object  of  the  faith,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  16,  20).  Also  it  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  and  sure  belief  in  the  gospel,  or  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  but  a  lively  inward  apprehension  of  them ;  so  that 
one's  spiritual  and  moral  personality  takes  Christ  as  its  central 
aim,  and  is  based  on  Him  alone  (hence  TriareveLv  et?,  Eom.  x.  14 ; 
Gal.  ii.  16  ;  Phil.  i.  29  ;  and  eVt,  Eom.  iv.  5,  24;  and  iricrr^  iv 
XpKTTw,  Gal.  iii.  26,  and  elsewhere).  But  the  divine  grace  is 
grasped  and  held  in  Christ ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  entry 
into  fellowship  with  Christ,  faith  also  involves  the  renunciation 
of  one's  own  personal  sufficiency,  and  therefore  refers  specially  to 
Christ's  atoning  death,  the  [\aaTr}^iov  (Eom.  iii.  25).  Thus,  then, 
it  forms  the  most  decided  contrast  to  the  righteousness  through  the 
epya  vo^ov,  being  the  living  source  of  love,  the  Tr/crri?  81  a^dir^ 
evepyovfjievrj  (Gal.  v.  6  ;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  10). 

But  the  faith  which  apprehends  Christ  does  not  on  this 
account  show  any  outflow  of  salvation  from  man  ;  it  is  rather 
an  apprehension  of  that  by  which  man  is  first  apprehended  (Phil, 
iii.  12),  of  that  which  makes  its  abode  in  the  heart  itself  (Eph. 
iii.  17).  We  are  thus  led  back  to  the  requirement  of  the  free 
divine  calling,  the  ica\eiv  (1  Cor.  i.  9;  Eom.  ix.  24;  2  Thess. 
ii.  14;  1  Thess.  iv.  7  ;  cf.  the  designation  of  Christians  as  fcXyrol 
at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle).  The  calling  which  leads  to 
faith  is  the  result  of  an  eternal,  eclectic  counsel  of  God,  77  tear 
e/cXoylp  irpoOeais  (Eom.  ix.  11).  Thus  men  of  all  kinds,  even  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  are  called  ;  and  the  calling  is  therefore 
purely  a  matter  of  divine  pity.  This  Paul  most  surprisingly 
experienced  in  his  own  person  (1  Tim.  i.  16,  cf.  15).  This 
choice  is  the  atpeio-Qat  (2  Thess.  ii.  13),  the  result  of  which  is 
the  Kokelv.  The  apostle  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the- 
word  e^eXefaro  (Eph.  i.  4),  and  in  TrpoyivwaKeiv,  to  foreknow 
(Eom.  viii.  29;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  20);  likewise  in  TrpooptQw,  to  pre 
destinate  (Eom.  viii.  29,  30  ;  Eph.  i.  11,  5),  and  in 
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(Eom.  ix.  23).  In  all  this  the  will  of  God  is  entirely  free  (Eom. 
xi.  7),  a  pure  eK\o^r),  which,  according  to  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  from  the 
very  beginning  referred  to  Christ  or  to  the  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Eom.  viii.  29,  30). 
Thus  in  Eph.  i.  4  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  these  words : 
/ca#o)?  e'^eXefaro  r}fj,as  ev  avra)  Trpb  /eara/SoX?}?  KCKT/UOV.  The  pos 
session  of  Christian  salvation  depends  on  a  counsel  of  choice, 
which  is  represented  as  an  eternal  act  of  God,  as  brought  about 
through  Christ,  having  as  its  aim  to  sanctify  us  and  make  us 
blameless  children  of  God,  and  also  as  tending  to  glorify  the 
divine  grace.  And  that  these  individuals  among  so  many 
millions  have  attained  the  salvation  of  redemption,  is  plainly 
referred  to  a  positive  causality  on  God's  part,  to  an  eternal  act  of 
His  will.  The  apostle  has,  however,  most  copiously  expressed 
himself  on  this  point  in  Eom.  ix.,  cf.  xi.  5,  7.  He  refers  back 
justification  to  the  divine  nature  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
divine  counsel  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  discusses  the 
question  why  the  ancient  people  of  God  now  for  the  most  part 
took  no  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Here  two  points 
had  to  be  shown :  first,  that  the  privilege  of  the  theocracy  de 
pended  simply  on  God's  unconditional  grace  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  Israelites  when  they  forfeited  it.  The 
result  of  this  twofold  consideration  is,  that  Paul's  teaching  and 
view  of  the  gospel  do  not  controvert  the  ancient  promise, — a 
glance  at  a  positive  future  fulfilment  being  added.  Thus  the 
apostle  shows  that  the  first  choice  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was 
absolutely  free,  and  applied  to  the  children  of  the  promise  alone 
(cf.  Eom.  iv.  and  Gal.  iii.  6),  and  that  consequently  the  theo 
cratic  promise  was  independent  of  any  claim  of  race  or  merit, 
and  was  a  matter  of  God's  free  grace,  in  virtue  of  which  He  con 
ferred  it  on  whom  He  would,  i.e.  to  the  true  Israel  (ver.  6). 
Thus  the  Messianic  blessings  are  conferred  only  on  those  to  whom 
He  willed  to  give  them,  to  the  true  Israel,  which  in  faith  is  like 
Abraham.  For  it  depends  entirely  upon  His  free  will  as  to 
whom  He  will  have  mercy  upon  (ver.  15),  i.e.  under  what  condi 
tions  He  will  grant  His  grace  (ver.  14).  The  unconditional 
nature  of  His  will  is  also  proved  in  those  who  oppose  Him,  and 
become  the  objects  of  His  judgment  (vers.  17,  18).  But,  as 
regards  this  absolute  will  of  God,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
some  men  are  unconditionally  destined  to  evil  and  others  to  good. 
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This  objection  is  made  by  the  apostle,  as  if  from  the  lips  of  a  stiff- 
necked  Jew  (ver.  19).     It  is  repelled,  first,  with  a  view  to  the 
mind  which  inspired  it,  by  opposing  to  the  refractoriness  involved 
therein  the  creative  power  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  creature  on  his  Creator  (vers.  20,  21);  next,  by  looking 
at  the  matter  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  i.e.  by  showing 
that  in  all  these  cases  God  acts  according  to  His  essential  attri 
butes.     The  main  point  is,  that  the  whole  of  God's  procedure 
which  is  impeached  is  regarded  by  the  apostle  rather  in  the  light 
of  long-sufferance.     This,  indeed,  so  much  preponderates,  that  the 
manifestation  of  wrath  and  power  is  concealed  by  it.      Indeed, 
even  with  the  purpose  of  the  latter  an  intention  of  mercy  is 
always  entwined  (ver.  23),  so  that  everywhere  this  twofold  pur 
pose  may  be  recognised.     But  the   course  of  his  remarks  now 
leads  him  back  to  his  more  immediate  theme,  so  that  he  can 
apply  to  the  present  case  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  divine 
choice  of  grace  independent  of  any  claim  of  right,  and  can  support, 
by  Old  Testament  passages,  the  divine  prevision  of  the  dispensa 
tion,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  called  to  be  partakers  in  Christ's 
salvation,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Jews  were  excluded  therefrom. 
Those  who  are    thus  chosen    must   also  necessarily  be  called 
(2  Thess.  ii.   14,   15);    and  after  the  calling  has  reached  them, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  by  their  accepting  it,  they 
thus  become  partakers  in  the  Spirit.     But  the  calling  itself  is  by 
no  means  merely  an  external    act,  but  takes  place  principally 
through  the  effects  of  the  word  upon  men.     By  it  the  divine  will 
is  brought  near  to  man,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  complete  sal 
vation  ;  but  it  is  dependent  on  his  yielding  to  it  by  faith.     Those 
who  are  called  can,  however,  oppose  (Earn.  x.  19-21),  as  is  shown 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Jews   (Eom.  x.  3,  ix.  30-43).     There 
are  therefore  "vessels  of  wrath"  (Eom.  ix.  22),  who  are  not, 
however,  originally  excluded  from  the  divine  goodness,  but  be 
come  so  through  their  opposition  whilst  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  their  acceptance  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  to  the  very  last 
despised  and  rejected  God's  goodness,  they  incur  the  divine  0/3777, 
which,  following  a  psychological  law  founded  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  completes  their  hardening.     This  reference  of  grace 
to  an  absolute  counsel  of  God  does  not  warrant  any  assumption 
of  a  purpose  of  destruction.     This  we  may  infer,  both  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  this  very  idea  which  the  apostle  (Eom.  ix.  19) 
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opposes  as  an  objection  which  might  be  made  to  him.,  and  also 
from  his  connecting  the  idea  of  hardening  (ver.  22)  with  that  of 
long-suffering,  thus  clearly  pointing  to  a  free  will  on  man's  part, 
to  which  a  certain  respite  is  given  (cf.  ver.  32).  We  have  here 
the  same  idea  of  the  consummation  of  sin  through  God's  judg 
ment  as  is  expressed  in  Eom.  i.  24,  26,  28  (cf.  ver.  18-20,  21  ff., 
25,  32,  ii.  1,  xi.  7,  8,  10  ;  cf.  vers.  20  and  10  with  16-21  and 
2  Thess.  ii.  11 ;  cf.  also  John  xii.  40,  37-39,  47-49  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
13-16).  In  a  dogmatical  point  of  view,  Paul  supplies  no  higher 
scheme  of  union  of  the  definitions  of  the  universal  divine  counsel 
of  grace  here  placed  in  juxtaposition, — of  human  free  will  and 
the  divine  purpose,  which  makes  certain  men  to  be  ovceu??  0/377}?, — 
all  he  does  is  to  bring  together  and  set  forth  these  facts.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that  Paul  does  not  speak  of  any  particular 
counsel  which  from  the  very  first  rejects  men.  For,  apart  from 
the  points  just  mentioned,  nothing  can  be  more  forcible  than  the 
way  in  which  he  sets  forth  that,  as  the  Scriptures  have  concluded 
all  under  sin,  i.e.  specified  all  men  as  sinners,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  God's  mercy  extends  to  all  (Eom.  xi.  32,  v.  18). 

"VVe  now  have  to  consider  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  appropria 
tion  and  realization  of  this  salvation,  in  respect  both  to  indivi 
duals  and  also  to  the  Church :  in  the  first  place,  in  individuals, 
as  justification  and  a  new  life,  and  next,  as  salvation  in  the  latter. 

§  82.  The  Salvation  of  Individuals — Justification. 

The  first  point  in  subjective  redemption  is,  according  to  Paul, 
justification,  97  SmuWt?  JHJLWV  (Eom.  iv.  25,  cf.  v.  18,  iii.  30)  : 
,  God  justifying  believers  (Eom.  iii.  26,  viii.  30,  33)  ; 
i,  the  believer  being  justified  (Eom.  iii.  24,  28,  v.  1  ; 
Gal.  ii.  16,  17  ;  Tit.  iii.  7)  ;  and  also  the  Si/caiocrvvr)  Qeov,  as  a 
gift  received  from  God  (Eom.  v.  17  ;  cf.  x.  3,  4,  ix.  30). 

The  question  now  is  as  to  the  signification  of  this  term.  The 
idea  of  Sifcaiocrvvr)  itself  has  been  previously  discussed  ;  all  we 
have  now  to  do  with  is  how  to  understand  the  term  SLKCUOVV. 

Ancatovv  generally  means  to  make  right,  to  acknowledge,  treat, 
declare  as  right  or  just.  In  classical  usage  the  word  has  two 
main  significations  :  (1)  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  the^ense  of 
awarding  to  any  one  his  right :  SIKCUOVV  ri.va,  as  a  contrast  to 
a^LK.elv  Tiva  ;  as  KCIKOVV  TWO,  is  to  inflict  KCLKOV,  evil,  on  any  one, 
so  SIKCLLOVV  is  to  do  SUaiov,  that  which  is  just ;  hence  then  SIKCU- 
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ovaOai,  to  maintain  his  right,  in  contrast  to  aSiKelcrdai.  Cf. 
Aristot.  Hth.  Nicom.  v.  9,  11.  As  it  is  generally  said  of  a  judge 
who  pronounces  rightly,  that  he  awards  to  any  one  his  right,  so, 
following  the  twofold  result  of  a  decision,  it  may  have  a  twofold 
meaning,  either  of  condemning  and  punishing,  as  often  in  the 
classics,  or  of  doing  justice  in  a  favourable  sense,  viz.  acquitting 
any  one  from  an  accusation,  or  acknowledging  or  awarding  to  him 
his  just  claim.  (2)  It  also  means  to  consider,  declare,  or  approve 
of  anything  as  right ;  just  as  a^iovv. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  has  the  signification  of  pro 
nouncing  sentence,  of  judging  rightly  (by  a  judge)  ;  thus  in  the 
LXX.  (for  P^vn,  2  Sam.  xv.  4  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3  ;  Isa.  i.  17)  ;  espe 
cially  in  a  good  sense,  that  justice  is  done  to  the  good  cause. 
Then  it  also  means,  to  make  righteous  or  good.  Thus  in  a  few 
Old  Testament  passages,  as  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13,  eSi/ouWa  T^V  KapStav 
JJLQV.  On  the  other  hand,  SIKCIIOVV  very  frequently  has  the  signi 
fication  of  esteeming,  acknowledging,  treating,  and  declaring  as 
righteous.  It  is  thus  especially  used  for  the  judicial  function  of 
acquitting,  of  pronouncing  innocent  and  exempt  from  punishment 
(Ex.  xxiii.  7  ;  Isa.  v.  23  ;  Deut.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Kings  viii.  32)  ;  also 
of  God  as  Judge;  hence  ov  SiKaLovadai  (Ecclus.  xxiii.  11,  cf.  ix. 
12),  is  not  to  be  exempt  from  punishment.  But  it  has  this  mean 
ing  in  the  sense  of  daily  life  also,  and  signifies  first  to  excuse,  to 
vindicate,  sometimes  by  words  (Ecclus.  xiii.  22),  sometimes  by 
actions  (Jer.  iii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  51,  52).  AIKCLIOVV  in  this  sense 
corresponds  to  the  other  expression  which  is  used  in  the  LXX. 
for  i^"S3  p"TO  (Job  xxxii.  2)  :  airefavev  eavrov  SLKCILOV,  etc.  (cf. 
ver.  1,  "He  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes").  With  this  wider 
acceptation  is  connected  the  signification,  to  acknowledge  as  right 
eous,  especially  in  the  passive,  to  ~bc  acknowledged  as  righteous  (Ecclus. 
xviii.  2  ;  Job  xxxiii.  2)  ;  and  also  to  represent  as  righteous,  and 
actually  to  prove  it  (Ecclus.  xxxiv.  5). 

The  usage  in  the  New  Testament  follows  altogether  the  second 
of  the  two  chief  classical  significations.  We  find  SIKCLIOVV  used 
with  God  as  the  object  who  is  acknowledged  as  righteous  (Bom. 
iii.  4  (from  Ps.  li.  6)  ;  Luke  vii.  29  :  eoitcaLcoaav  rov  Oebv  j3a7r- 
ricrdevTy; ;  ver.  35  :  ebifcaiGoQ?]  r]  Gofyia  airo  TWV  rercvcov,  etc.  ; 
cf.  Matt.  xi.  19).  It  is  also  used  of  Christ,  who  is  justified  by 
the  Spirit  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  In  these  two  cases  the  object  is 
inherently  righteous,  and  it  is  merely  said  that  He  is  acknow- 
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ledged  as  righteous.  It  also  occurs  in  respect  to  men.  Thus  in 
the  gospels  man  is  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  as  righteous 
(Matt.  xii.  3  7),  in  contrast  to  KaraSucaffBrjvat,  to  be  condemned ; 
man  also  pronounces  and  declares  himself  to  be  righteous  (Luke 
x.  2  9  ;  xvi.  1 5  :  havriov  TWV  avOpwTrwv ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  4)  ;  or  it 
is  God  who  acknowledges  and  treats  the  sinner  as  righteous 
(Luke  xviii.  14:  SeSiKaiaj/Aevos ;  cf.  vtyajOijcreTai,  ver.  14,  and 
l\da6r,Ti  TW  a/jiapTc0'\aj,  ver.  13).  Among  the  apostles,  except 
Eev.  xxii.  11,  we  find  the  expression  in  Paul  and  James  only: 
in  the  latter,  in  ch.  ii.  21,  24,  25,  cf.  23  ;  in  Paul,  in  Acts  xiii. 
39,  cf.  38;  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  vi.  11;  Tit.  iii.  7;  Gal.  ii.  16,  17, 
iii.  8,  11,  24,  v.  4;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  in  the  first 
negative  section,  ii.  13,  iii.  20  ;  and  in  the  positive  section, 
iii.  24,  26,  28,  30,  iv.  2  (cf.  3-9,  22,  25),  v.  1,  9  (cf.  10,  11, 
16—21)  ;  also  in  the  later  chapters,  vi.  7,  viii.  30.  The  noun  is 
SiKalcoo-is  (Eom.  iv.  25,  v.  18).  It  is  evident  that  Paul  and 
James  always  use  Si/caioCv  in  the  sense  of  esteeming,  pronouncing, 
and  treating  as  righteous,  both  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
law  (Eom.  ii.  13,  iii.  20),  and  also  according  to  grace.  The  latter 
is  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  also  in  the  positive 
section  of  that  to  the  Eomans.  Here  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  before  God  is  evidently  that  which  is  meant, — that  man, 
although  not  justified  by  the  law,  is  esteemed  and  treated  as 
righteous  by  God. 

In  all  these  passages,  therefore,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
SLKCLLOVV  is  the  forensic  and  judicial  signification.  In  the  pas 
sages  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  those  which  refer  to  a  legal  stand 
point,  we  see  in  Eom.  ii.  13  that  ^LKaLwO^crovrai  is  parallel  with 
the  ^LKCLIOI  Trapa  TCO  @eo5  (in  God's  judgment)  in  antithesis  to 
Kpi6r}(TovTai  and  aTroXowrat  (ver.  12)  ;  also,  in  Eom.  iii.  30,  that 
ov  SiKcucoOrjcreTai  Trdaa  <rap£  is  parallel  with  VTTO^LKO^  ry  &ea) 
(ver.  19).  In  the  passages  of  the  second  class  this  sense  is  un- 
mistakeably  evident,  both  from  the  contrasts  presented,  and  also 
from  positive  explanations  which  more  exactly  define  it.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  sinner,  who  is 
liable  to  the  divine  displeasure  and  judgment,  is  described  as  the 
subject  of  the  SiKcuovcrOai.  Thus  Eom.  iii.  24,  cf.  ver.  23,  19, 
20,  9  ;  also  iv.  5  (acre/S^?) :  hence  this  subject  SifcaLovTai,  only  as 
a  gift  (Sajpedv,  Eom.  iii.  24)  ;  by  faith  and  not  by  works  (Eom. 
iii.  26,  30);  by  grace  (Eom.  iii.  24);  not  by  merit  (Eom.  iv.  4); 
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by  means  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  the  atonement  (Rom. 
iii.  24,  25).  It  is,  moreover,  unquestionable  that  SLKCLIOVV  is 
explained  by  Paul  as  an  imputation  of  righteousness — \o<^i^or6ai 
SiKcuoavvrjv  (Rom.  iv.  6,  cf.  v.  22) — to  a  subject  who  is  not 
Si/cato?  in  himself  (Rom.  iv.  5)  ;  and  this  imputation  includes, 
indeed,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Rom.  iv.  6-9  ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39), 
man  thus  having  peace  with  God  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  standing  in  a 
friendly  relation  with  Him,  being  no  longer  His  enemy,  but  recon 
ciled  to  Him  (Rom.  v.  9,  cf.  x.  11).  The  contrast  to  Siicaiovv  is 
therefore  eyKa\elv,  to  accuse  (Rom.  viii.  33).  The  antithesis  of 
Swouoxn?  is  KaraKpi^a  (Rom.  v.  18).  Whosoever  is  not  justi 
fied  (SifcaiovraL)  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  under  the  curse 
(Gal.  iii.  11,  cf.  x.  13).  From  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  forensic  character  of  the  word  Sucaiovv  as  used  by  Paul. 

The  opposite  interpretation,  which  understands  Sutaiovv  as 
making  righteous,  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  rationalistic 
party,  faith  being  looked  upon  as  a  faithfulness  of  conviction ; 
it  has  also  been  advanced  by  the  supernatural,  especially  Catholic 
party,  justification  being  blended  with  sanctification,  and  bound 
up,  not  with  faith,  but  with  love  and  good  works,  the  former 
being  united  to  the  works.  Not  only  the  signification  of  the 
word  itself,  but  the  context  everywhere,  is  opposed  to  this  view. 

God  being  He  who  pronounces  and  treats  the  sinner  as 
righteous,  this  justification,  more  closely  considered,  involves 
(1)  that  sin  is  not  imputed  to.  the  sinner  as  guilt  (Rom.  iv.  5-8  ; 
Gal.  iii.  11,  13;  Acts  xiii.  39,  38;  Rom.  iv.  7).  This  follows 
from  the  contrast  to  justification,  eyfcaXelv  and  KaroKpifia  (Rom. 
viii.  33,  v.  18),  and  the  words  pr)  \o<yi%6fjLevos  ra  'jrapaTnoo^ara 
(2  Cor.  v.  19).  (2)  Positively,  that/aiYA  is  counted  to  the  sinner 
as  righteousness  (Bom.  iv.  5  ;  Phil.  iii.  9).  Peace  (17  elprprri  TT/OO? 
rov  Qeov,  Rom.  v.  1)  is  conditional  on  these  two  points,  and 
thus  the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  constituted  so  that 
we  have  access  to  God  (Rom.  v.  2  ;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  14).  We  are  thus 
reconciled  to  God  (Rom.  v.  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  20),  and  have  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  love  to  us,  this  love  being  spread  abroad 
in  our  hearts  (Rom.  v.  5).  Enmity  has  departed,  and  we  know 
ourselves  to  be  reKvoi,  Oeov  (Rom.  viii.  14-17;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7). 
Thus,  too,  we  have  the  tcav%aa-6ai,  ev  rat?  &kty&riv  (Rom.  v.  3), 
and  the  hope  which  "  maketh  not  ashamed "  (Rom.  v.  5) ;  also 
the  eX/Trt?  TT}?  Sof?;?  rov  @eov  (Rom.  viii.  24).  The  consciousness 
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"both  of  reconciliation  and  sonship  being  conditional  on  faith,  is 
not  possible  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  we  obtain 
faith  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  and  the  lively  consciousness  of  God's  love  to 
us  (Eom.  v.  5),  and  of  our  being  His  children  (Eom.  viii.  16). 
Thus  justification  is  nothing  but  the  atonement  rendered  sub 
jective  and  brought  to  consciousness. 

As  justification  depends  only  on  the  divine  word  of  grace,  of 
which  we  become  assured  by  faith,  all  works  of  the  law  and  all 
ground  for  self-glory  are  excluded.  Faith  is  in  itself  a  renuncia 
tion  of  one's  own  personal  sufficiency  and  moral  desert ;  it  is  the 
Kara  Seov  XUTTT?  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  The  epya  vouov  are  works 
which  are  in  conformity  to  the  law, — first  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
law,  but  also  the  moral  law  generally.  They  are  therefore  not 
merely  works  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  Catholics  and  the 
ancient  and  modern  Rationalists  would  put  it.  The  second  chap 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  shows  that  the  question  is  as  to 
general  morals ;  and  the  expression  epya  vbuov  alternates  without 
any  alteration  in  the  sense  with  the  idea  of  epya  generally  (cf. 
Eph.  ii.  9  ;  Eom.  iv.  2  ;  Tit,  iii.  5  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  In  Eom.  ii.  13 
the  apostle  expressly  declares  that  the  Tro^ral  TOV  VOJJLOV  are 
righteous  before  God :  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  of  value 
in  God's  sight  (Eom.  ii.  28,  29).  Both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile 
who  work  good  (vers.  26,  17,  cf.  14)  would  have  a  place  before 
God  (ver.  10) ;  the  sin  of  both  is  an  infringement  of  the  law  (ch. 
ii.  12,  13,  21-24,  cf.  26,  27).  This  is  also  clear  from  ch.  iv.  4. 
The  expression  that  the  law  cannot  justify  us  (Gal.  iii.  11,  21  ; 
Eom.  iii.  21)  only  states  the  matter  of  fact.  But  the  law,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  would  justify,  is  the  moral  law,  and  not  a 
merely  ceremonial  law.  The  antithesis  of  the  €pya  is  not 
morality,  but  the  grace,  ^dpis,  which  is  contrasted  with  merit 
(Eom.  iv.  4,  Kara  ofafayua).  It  must  have  been  very  far  from 
the  apostle's  mind  to  assume  that  the  law  was  something  which, 
working  externally  and  from  material  motives,  produced  a  mere 
legality ;  indeed,  the  very  contrary  is  plain  from  Eom.  ii.  1 2  ff. ; 
and  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  statement  in  Eom.  vii.  14. 
The  impotence  of  the  law  is  based  on  the  sinful  nature,  the  o-apg 
of  men.  And  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  moral  law,  even 
when  inwardly  felt  and  willed,  cannot  justify  (Eom.  vii),  because 
there  is  no  power  of  fulfilment  to  combine  with  the  assenting 
will.  In  the  wide  and  general  sense,  which  results  from  these 
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considerations,  the  epya  VO/JLOV  are  to  be  understood  as  inadequate 
for  the  justification  of  man  (Gal.  iii.  21;  Bom.  ii.  5-10).  For 
the  Jews,  at  all  events,  the  works  of  the  statutory  law  were 
inseparably  included  in  the  law  of  God  and  its  moral  obligation ; 
hence,  therefore,  the  inability  of  the  ep<ya  and  that  of  the  Treptro/^?) 
coincide.  Faith  begins  with  the  knowledge  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  law,  and  then  avails  itself  of  the  grace  which  makes  free. 

§83.   The  Salvation  of  Individuals — The  New  Life  of  Righteousness. 

The  new  life,  just  as  justification  itself,  is  necessarily  bound  up 
with  faith.  Faith  of  itself  is  not  the  sufficient  intervening  cause 
of  justification.  This  cause  is  only  the  objective  divine  redemp 
tion,  aTTo\vTpwcris,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  atonement  which  is 
thereby  established  (Bom.  iii.  24,  25),  the  fruits  of  which  are 
appropriated  by  faith.  Justification  comes  as  a  gift ;  but,  without 
the  susceptibility  of  faith,  this  gift,  presented  to  us  through  God's 
grace  and  the  mediation  of  Christ,  would  not  come  into  our  pos 
session.  Indeed,  faith  itself  is  represented  in  Bom.  v.  as  a  divine 
action;  and  we  could  not  have  the  full  feeling  of  faith  without  the 
Spirit  of  God  (cf.  2  Cor.  v.  14).  In  Paul's  view,  faith  not  only 
refers  to  justification,  but  is  also  the  commencement  of  the  new 
life,  and  is  so  in  two  respects  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  first 
point  of  a  continuous  divine  operation,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  sub 
jectively  a  principle  developing  itself  in  a  human  life.  In  virtue 
of  the  justification  by  faith,  we  have  entered  into  the  actual  pos 
session  of  divine  grace,  with  which  is  united  the  hope  of  future 
glorification.  Through  this  joyful  certainty  of  justification  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  thus  the  first 
essential  step  is  taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  points 
which  in  Bom.  viii.  29,  30  form  a  continuous  and  inwardly 
connected  series.  Through  faith  Christ  dwells  in  our  /capita  as 
an  active  divine  principle  (Eph.  iii.  1*7).  Thus  the  SiKaioavvij 
Seov,  which  first  of  all  is  a  divine  act  applied  to  us,  becomes  a 
personal  possession  and  attribute  of  the  individual,  and  leads  to  a 
divinely  effected  renunciation  of  sin,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the 
divine  principle  with  which  we  are  in  fellowship.  The  progress 
of  the  apostle's  ideas  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  shows  how  the  SifcaiGa-vvr)  assumes  this 
subjective  character ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter 
an  application  of  this  is  made  to  actual  life.  In  order  to  explain 
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the  nature  of  SiKaioc-vvr)  up  to  this  point  from  ch.  iii.  23,  Paul 
has  discussed  that  side  of  it  which  consists  in  justification,  not 
only  in  general  (Eom.  iii.  2  3-2  6),  but  with  special  reference  both 
to  the  conditions  on  which  SiKaioavvri  depends,  viz.  faith  in  con 
trast  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Eom.  iii.  27-iv.  24),  and  also 
to  its  origin  as  being  effected  through  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  (Eom.  iv.  24-v.  11),  the  type  of  Adam  the  first  man 
(Eom.  v.  12-21).  Now,,  however,  Paul  dwells  upon  the  other 
aspect  of  Siicaiocrvvr),  showing  that  it  includes  an  inward  tendency 
and  power  of  life  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  sin.  For,  says 
Paul,  so  far  from  the  doctrine  of  justification  containing  any 
ground  for  continuing  in  sin,  it,  on  the  contrary,  directly  involves 
the  moral  necessity  for  a  new  divine  life  (Eom.  vi.  1-23),  inas 
much  as  believers  are  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  that  is,  with  His 
death  and  resurrection  (Eom.  vi.  2-14),  and  therefore  are  no 
longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  as  the  new  ruling  principle 
which  leads  to  for]  alwvios  (Eom.  vi.  14-23).  And  thus,  sub 
jectively  considered,  and  under  the  presupposition  of  divine 
justification,  the  whole  nature  of  life  which  is  prescribed  for  the 
Christian  is  now  unfolded:  faith  is  the  principle  of  love  (Gal. 
v.  6),  and  this  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  in  the  Christian  him 
self  of  the  divine  love  which  has  been  assured  to  him  in  justifi 
cation.  Thus  faith  becomes  on  this  side  also  the  root  of  a  new 
life  of  actual  righteousness.  This  new  life  of  righteousness  is, 
however,  now  more  exactly  explained  by  Paul  from  a  standpoint 
which  combines  both  the  objective  and  subjective  points  of  view, 
that  is,  as  the  life  which  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  being  rooted 
in  faith. 

The  connection  of  this  new  position  is  set  forth  both  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  also  in  that  to  the  Eomans.  By 
faith,  Christ  Himself  —  this  is  the  starting-point  —  is  the  principle 
which  lives  in  believers,  and  brings  about  in  them  an  organic  unity 
of  life  with  Him.  Faith  is  both  the  requirement  for  justification 
and  also  effects  this  fellowship  with  Christ.  Faith,  as  combined 
with  baptism,  is  an  appropriation  of  Christ  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  16-21,  iii. 
26,  27  ;  Phil.  iii.  12  ;  Eom.  vi.  1-11).  In  the  last-named  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  Paul,  as  already  remarked,  passes  on 
from  the  subject  of  justification  to  that  of  the  new  life  in  Christ, 
As  previously  sin,  now  grace,  reigns  SLCL  SiKaioaijwjs;  and  this  reign 
ing  grace  is  no  longer  mere  justification,  but  is  actual  righteous- 
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ness,  inasmuch,  as  we,  through  this  grace  and  the  unity  with 
Christ  which  is  now  effected,  have  become  dead  to  sin,  just  as 
Christ  died  on  account  of  sin  (Bom.  vi.  4  ff).  The  almost  pro 
verbial  sentence,  that  sin  and  the  guilt  of  sin  cease  with  death 
(Eom.  vi.  7),  is  applied  to  the  figurative  death,  the  death  of  the 
old  man  in  us,  which  is  the  result  of  our  fellowship  in  faith  with 
Christ.  Not  only  does  something  take  place  in  us  which  is 
similar  to  the  death  of  Christ  by  which  sin  was  subdued,  but 
this  effect  stands  in  causal  connection  with  this  His  death.  The 
aiToOaveiv  (Eom.  vi.  8)  is  not  an  act  or  purpose  of  the  human  will, 
but  is  an  event  which  is  brought  about  by  the  objective  effect  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  is  conveyed  to 
the  subject ;  it  is  the  justification  from  sin  as  well  as  the  liberation 
from  its  power  (cf.  Col.  ii.  11,  12).  The  great  change  which 
comes  upon  man  is  the  TrepiTo/Arj  XpicrTov,  a  spiritual  event  similar 
in  a  higher  sense  to  circumcision, — an  event  which  is  effected 

O  ' 

by  Christ,  and  consists  in  the  cme/cSva-is  rov  crw/uaro?  TJ}?  crap/cos, 
the  spiritual  renunciation  of  the  body  of  sin,  i.e.  the  flesh  ;  but 
this  change  also  leads  to  a  new  life  similar  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  change  is  brought  about  by 
faith, — a  faith  which  is  produced  by  God  as  the  principle  of  life, 
just  as  He  raised  up  Jesus.  The  connection  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  death  of  the  old  man  in  us,  and  that  between 
His  resurrection  and  a  new  life  in  us,  is  therefore  the  same  (Eom. 
vi.  9;  Col.  ii.  13,  cf.  iii.  3;  Eph.  ii.  5).  Now,  however,  the 
grace  of  God  reigns,  which  is  equivalent  to  Christ  reigning. 
Xdpis  and  Xpiarbs  now  stand  in  the  place  of  a^apria  and  Qava- 
To?  (Eom.  v.  21,  vi.  9  ff.,  14);  and  His  dominion  is  shown  by 
His  becoming  the  principle  of  our  personal  life  (Gal.  ii.  20  ; 
2  Cor.  v:  15).  As  Christ  not  only  withstood  sin  in  His  own 
person  unto  death,  but  also  suffered  death  for  the  atonement  for, 
and  redemption  from,  sin,  so  it  is  the  same  principle  which  in  us 
crucifies  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  24),  withstands  sin  (Eph.  vi.  13),  and 
produces  an  obedience  unto  death  (Eom.  xiv.  4,  8;  Phil.  i.  21), 
so  that  we  now  live  to  God  as  Christ  the  risen  One  lives  (Eom. 
vi.  10,  11). 

In  virtue  of  this  new  life  in  Christ,  it  now  comes  to  pass  that 
we  are  free  from  the  law.  Its  rule  has  ceased,  because  the  posi 
tion  of  man  for  which  the  law  was  prescribed  is  come  to  an  end 
(Gal.  iv.  I-1?  ;  Eom.  vii.  1-3).  Hence  the  two  comparisons  of 
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the  law  with  merely  temporary  positions, — in  one  passage  with 
childhood  and  guardianship,  in  the  other  with  a  marriage  dissolved 
by  death,  and  with  the  relative  obligation  in  each  case.  But 
another  cause  of  the  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  law  is, 
that  now  a  higher  dispensation,  instead  of  the  power  of  the  law, 
has  actually  presented  itself  to  man  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5).  He  is  be 
come  the  property  of  another,  and,  in  the  irvevfjua,  has  received  a 
new  element  of  life  (Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Eom.  viii.  16),  which  is  opposed 
to  the  vpdfipa  (2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  Eom.  vii.  6),  and  is  the  element  of 
a  new  freedom  (Gal.  v.  1,  2).  Man  has  thus  become  a  Kaivrj 
KTLO-LS  (2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Gal.  vi.  15,  cf.  v.  6);  he  is  the  KCLLVOS  or 
i/eo?  avOpwTros  (Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10,  cf.  9). 

Thus  the  man  who  has  passed  from  the  law  into  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  now  actually  serves  righteousness  with  all  his  powers 
(Eom.  vii.  6,  vi.  12-14);  he  walks  in  the  Spirit  (Eom.  viii.  4, 
cf.  9).  For  the  new  man  is  in  righteousness,  and  he  is  KTicrOels 
eV  Siicaioavvr)  /cal  ocnoTr]Ti  Tr)s  aXyOelas  (Eph.  iv.  24) :  it  has 
become  an  actual  power  of  life  in  him,  as  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
(Eom.  viii.  2),  as  freedom  (2  Cor.  iii.  17),  and  as  childship  (Gal. 
iv.  4-7;  Eom.  viii.  15  f.).  This  new  freedom  is  at  the  same 
time  an  inward  moral  obligation  (Eom.  vi.  18  ff.)  ;  and  thus  a 
life  is  developed,  which  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  "  faith,  hope, 
and  charity"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3).  In  faith  the  Chris 
tian  entirely  surrenders  himself  to  God  and  Christ ;  in  hope  he 
meets  the  termination  of  this  life ;  in  charity  or  love  this  life  is 
proved  to  be  a  divine  power,  and  love  is  called  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  because  in  it  the  new  life  is  most  forcibly  manifested. 
This  new  life  pervades  the  totality  of  man's  being,  and  a  whole 
organism  of  virtues  appertains  to  the  nature  of  the  new  man 
(Col.  iii.  12  ;  Eph.  iv.  24  ff. ;  Gal.  v.  22) :  he  strives  for  all  that 
is  lovely  and  worthy  of  praise  (Phil.  iv.  8,  9) ;  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  he  is  just  in  all  the  human  relations  of  life  (Eph.  v.  22  ff . ; 
Col.  iii.  18  ff;  1  Cor.  vii.;  Eom.  xiii.  1  ff. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  ff,  v. 
1  ff.) ;  all  that  he  does  is  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Col.  iii.  1 7). 
The  whole  shape  of  his  being  is  changed  by  the  renewing  of 
his  mind  into  a  similarity,  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
to  the  perfect  will  of  God  :  he  dedicates  his  body  as  a  temple 
of  God  and  as  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  Him  (1  Cor.  vi.  19, 
20;  Eom.  xii.  1).  The  Apostle  Paul  has  more  than  any  other 
applied  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  whole  life, 
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and  has  left  behind  him  precepts  for  every  province  of  Christian 
ethics. 

In  this  sanctification  the  man  continually  progresses,  for  sin  is 
subdued,  although  not  destroyed.  Sin,  therefore,  is  still  active,  so 
that  in  this  world  the  new  life  is  never  quite  consummated,  but 
there  is  need  of  constant  watchfulness,  purifying,  and  improve 
ment  (cf.  Gal.  v.  17;  Eom.  viii.  12  f.) ;  by  these  it  is  ever  more 
and  more  perfected  (2  Cor.  vii.  1)  and  also  by  a  continuous  renewal 
(2  Cor.  iv.  16),  which  is  a  constant  glorification  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 
Another  attribute  of  the  new  life  is  peace,  which  it  derives  from 
the  God  of  peace  (1  Thess.  v.  23),  who  has  given  the  witness  of 
our  sonship  through  His  Spirit,  and  thus,  together  with  justifica 
tion,  has  established  this  new  life  (Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Eom.  viii.  15,  16). 
The  word  regeneration  occurs  only  once  in  Paul's  writings  (Tit. 
iii.  5).  The  fact  itself  is,  however,  most  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  oft-named  figure,  that,  having  died  and  risen  again  with  Christ, 
we  have  obtained  a  new  commencement  of  life. 

§  84.  Salvation  in  Individuals — Completion  thereof  in  Christ. 

According  to  Eom.  viii.  1,  if  Christ  is  in  us,  there  is  for  us  no 
longer  a  tcard/cpi^a  (cf.  ver.  2).  Those  in  whom  He  is  (ver.  10) 
are  also  Kara  irvev^a  TrepiTrarovvTes  (ver.  4).  The  body,  indeed, 
is  subject  to  death  on  account  ol  sin ;  the  spirit,  however,  already 
has  £0)7)  on  account  of  righteousness  (vers.  10,  11) ;  for  the  Spirit 
Himself,  in  whom  we  are,  is  life,  and  brings  peace  in  Himself, — 
a  peace  which  keeps  both  heart  and  mind  in  Christ  (Phil.  iv.  7). 
Its  positive  expression  is  the  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  our 
sonship  (Eom.  viii.  15,  16;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7).  The  feeling  of  son- 
ship  gives  the  power  of  bearing  all  sufferings  (Eom.  viii.  35,  28  ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  9  ff.,  etc.) ;  in  it  affliction  is  a  suffering  in  the  sense  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  for  Christ's  sake  (Col.  i.  24) ;  and  all  our 
actions  and  life  tend  to  enhance  our  consciousness  that  our  justi 
fication  is  a  free  gift, 

In  the  present  time  our  sonship  is  only  a  commencing  one. 
It  is  established  in  principle,  but  awaits  a  future  consummation 
(Eom.  viii.  23),  together  with  the  redemption  of  our  bodies  from 
all  evil.  This  will  be  our  glorification  with  Him,  the  avv- 
co%aa6r)vcn,,  the  future  participation  in  the  perfected  glory  of 
Christ  (ver.  1 7),  or  the  full  manifestation  in  our  persons  of  Christ 
as  our  life  (Col.  iii.  4). 
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§85.  Salvation  as  regards  the  Church — The  Church  of  Christ. 

The  idea  of  an  organically  united  fellowship  is  represented  by 
Paul  under  the  figure  of  the  body  (Eom.  xii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  x.  1 7, 
xii.  12  ff.;  Eph.  i.  23,  iv.  4,  v.  30  ff. ;  Col.  i.  18,  24,  ii.  19); 
also  of  the  building  of  a  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16  ;  Eph.  ii.  20-22), — Christ  being  the  Corner-stone  in  this  case, 
in  the  former  the  Head.  It  is  a  great  unity,  embracing  and  thus 
removing  all  national  distinctions  (Gal.  iii.  28  ;  Col.  iii.  11  ;  cf. 
Eph.  iv.  4)  :  all  the  differences  of  nation,  position,  and  race  are 
surmounted  by  the  Spirit,  and  nothing  of  this  kind  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  this  fellowship  in  all  its  fulness  and 
depth.  The  great  barrier  between  the  Gentiles  and  the  theocracy 
is  now  removed,  and  the  new  community  can  therefore  unfold  its 
boundless  extent  (Eph.  ii.  14,  cf.  iii.  8  ;  Col.  i.  6,  23  ff. ;  Eoin. 
x.  12  ;  Eom.  i.  16).  In  the  figure  of  the  organism,  two  points 
are  involved, — the  all-pervading,  quickening  unity  of  a  life  (Eph. 
iv.  4,  v.  25)  with  the  manifold  gifts  which  work  together  in  it, 
and  the  individual  life  of  the  members  (1  Cor.  xii.). 

The  actual  position  of  the  fellowship  or  Church  does  not,  of 
course,  correspond  to  the  ideal  conception  of  it.  This  fact  is  by 
110  means  overlooked  by  Paul,  although  he  always  views  and 
addresses  the  churches  as  a  collection  of  those  who  have  been 
called  and  sanctified.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  many  non- 
genuine  members  in  the  outward  community  of  Christians,  who 
could  not  be  properly  elements  in  this  fellowship  (cf.  1  Cor.  v., 
vi. ;  Col.  ii.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19-21,  etc.)  ;  but  this  fact  does  not 
affect  the.  continuance  of  the  true  Church,  inasmuch  as,  being  in 
connection  with  its  Lord,  it  can  never  want  for  real  and  genuine 
members.  Similarly,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  gradual  develop 
ment  of  the  Church  proceeds,  and  being  the  body  of  Christ,  pos 
sesses  inherently  His  fulness  (Eph.  iv.  16,  iii.  19).  The  Church 
grows  uninterruptedly,  and  assumes  to  itself  the  entire  fulness 
of  God's  gifts.  This  progress  takes  place,  of  course,  amid  much 
conflict,  in  which  we  must  press  forward  through  the  present 
wicked  alwv  (Gal.  i.  4  ;  Eph.  ii.  2)  to  the  aiwv  which  is  future. 

The  continuance  and  development  of  the  Church  depends,  there 
fore,  entirely  on  Christ,  into  community  with  whom  men  enter, 
and  are  established  therein  in  virtue  of  the  divine  redemption 
and  calling  (1  Cor.  i.  9).  This  participation  is  therefore  not  of 
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an  incidental  character ;  it  depends  on  a  divine  preparation, 
which  not  only  sets  forth  as  actually  presupposed  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  sacraments,  "but  also  specially  ordains  the  parti 
cipation  of  the  individual.  The  participation  in  the  fellowship 
with  Christ  is,  in  Paul's  view,  conditional  on  an  eternal  act  of 
election, — the  whole  divine  work  of  salvation  depending,  indeed, 
on  this  divine  purpose  (cf.  §  81).  The  calling  to  the  participa 
tion  follows  according  to  an  inscrutable  rule  of  divine  wisdom,  to 
which  rule  no  limits  are  placed  (Col.  i.  6,  23  ;  Bom.  x.  12) ;  and 
hence  by  it  the  barrier  is  removed  between  God's  peculiar  people 
and  other  nations  (Eph.  ii.  14  f.,  cf.  ver.  22). 

The  ordinances  which  are  presupposed  and  set  forth  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  divine  election  are  the  Word,  Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  By  means  of  baptism,  elect  believers  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Him,  and  through  the  Lord's  Supper  are  con 
firmed  in  the  same.  For  a  right  understanding  of  the  passages 
which  deal  with  baptism,  such  as  Eom.  vi.  2  ff.,  Gal.  iii.  27  f., 
Tit.  iii.  5,  Eph.  iv.  5,  we  must  note  that,  wherever  its  effects  and 
full  significance  are  spoken  of,  it  is  evident  that  a  baptism  re 
ceived  in  faith  is  presupposed ;  and  it  is  thus  a  putting  on  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  a  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  thus 
becomes  a  washing  of  regeneration,  and  in  it  is  involved  the 
power  which  unites  all  in  ev  o-wfjia. 

Paul  speaks  in  detail  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  x.  and 
xi.,  in  order  to  inculcate  its  proper  celebration.  It  is  called  the 
SeiTTvov  fcvpiarcov,  the  TpdiTe^a  Kvpiov,  and  the  elements  TO  irorrf- 
piov  TT)<$  evXaytas  and  o  apros,  etc.  It  is  a  repast  for  a  thankful 
and  believing  remembrance,  but  also  becomes  a  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  This  KOIVWVLO, 
might  indeed  be  possibly  of  a  figurative  and  ideal  character,  by 
the  participating  believer  being  stirred  up  to  a  remembrance  of 
Jesus  and  His  death;  but  the  remarks  in  1  Cor.  xi.  27-29 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  a  real  participation,  for  that  which  we 
partake  of  is  the  <r&>/m  TOV  Kvpiov.  The  reference  to  the  fellow- 
ship  which  we  have  with  one  another  (1  Cor.  x.  17)  appears, 
however,  to  be  the  express  consequence  of  this  real  participation 
in  common  in  Christ ;  also  in  1  Cor.  xii.  1 3,  where  eVcmcr^T^ey 
appears  to  point  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (cf.  x.  2-4,  with  this  hint 
as  to  the  spiritual  food  of  the  new  covenant),  the  union  being 
described  as  the  result  of  some  such  real  participation.  Certainly 
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no  indubitable  exegetical  proof  can  be  brought  forward  for  this 
real  view ;  but  very  high  probability  is  afforded  to  it  by  the 
Pauline  system  of  thought,  wherein  the  dead  and  risen  Christ  is 
the  condition  for  our  life  and  rules  in  it.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  He  who  lives  in  us,  and  through  whom  we  live  (Gal.  ii.  20), 
who,  too,  will  make  our  a-&p,a  rf^  raTret^cocrect)?  like  His  crwyua. 
T???  Sof???  (Phil.  iii.  21),  should  place  Himself  in  some  such  real 
relation  to  us, — a  relation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  glorify 
ing  our  collective  life. 

§  86.   The  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Power  of  Darkness. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  a  great  ivJiole,  the  Head  of  which  is 
Christ,  which  through  Him,  and  especially  through  His  death,  is 
united  in  a  living  unity  (Eph.  i.  10  ;  Gal.  i.  20).  Christ  is  thus 
the  Head  of  the  whole  spirit-world  (Col.  ii.  10,  cf.  i.  16).  There 
is  a  great  family  of  God  in  heaven  and  011  earth  (Eph.  iii.  15,  cf. 
1 0),  which  forms  a  kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  (Col.  i. 
13  ;  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  18),  and  therefore  a  kingdom  of  God  Himself, 
the  J3a<ri\eia  @eov  (1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  cf.  Eom.  xiv.  I1?,  where  it  is 
represented  from  the  subjective  side). 

This  large  view  of  Christ's  work,  as  extending  to  the  whole 
universe  (Eph.  i.  1 0),  is  the  fjivarripiov  mentioned  in  ver.  9, — the 
fjLva-rrjpiov  of  the  purpose  which  He  formed  of  the  dispensation 
fitted  for  the  fulness  of  times,  namely,  that  all,  the  whole  uni 
verse,  and  first  of  all  the  created  beings  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
should  be  united  in  Christ.  The  effect  of  redemption,  there 
fore,  was  to  be  not  merely  the  conformity  of  earthly  life  to  His 
icjea^ — the  union  of  men  with  God, — but  also  the  restoration  of  a 
harmony  in  the  universe.  The  glance  which,  in  Eom.  viii.  1 9  ff.r 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  irrational  creation  a  share  in  the  pur 
chased  freedom,  now  rises  to  a  view  of  the  great  unity  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  world.  The  more  exact  reference  of  this 
union  to  the  work  of  redemption  is  set  forth  in  Col.  i.  20.  In 
this  passage  we  must  doubtless  understand  the  ra  ev  rol$  ovpa- 
vols  to  mean  the  personal  dwellers  in  heaven,  therefore  the  angel- 
world.  This  view  alone  corresponds  with  the  aim  of  the  epistle, 
which  endeavours  to  put  down  the  exaggerated  veneration  for 
angels,  and  with  this  view  shows  that  even  the  highest  finite  spirits 
are  only  co-members  of  the  great  union  which  was  established 
through  Christ  and  His  death,  and  therefore  stand  in  a  friendly 
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relation  to  us,  but  only  through  Him,  our  and  their  Lord.  Cer 
tainly  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  is  not  directly  in  question  here, 
as  that  from  which  this  union  results ;  for  airoKaTdXka^ai  cannot 
be  understood  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God, — a  reference 
which  is  excluded  by  the  preposition  et?  avrov.  It  is  a  reconcilia 
tion,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  Jesus,  so  that  it  must  serve  His 
ends,  in  which  He  also  appears  as  the  first  in  everything, — every 
thing  being  not  only  through  Him,  but  also  for  Him.  Now  this 
reconcilation  is  nothing  but  the  mutual  union  of  the  members, — 
this  being  also  explained  in  elprjvoTron'io-as,  which  must  be  taken 
transitively.  In  this  reconciliation  and  union  of  men,  both 
among  themselves  and  also  with  the  higher  spirit-world,  is  in 
cluded  of  course  their  reconciliation  with  God,  as  without  this 
presupposition  the  former  would  not  be  possible.  In  becoming 
children  of  God  through  this  reconciliation  and  union,  they  also 
become  one  with  the  children  of  ligbt  in  heaven  ;  and  thus  this 
union  follows  SLCL  TOV  cu/mro?  TOV  crravpov  avTov. 

According  to  this  view,  Christ  is  the  Head  not  only  of  the  Churcli 
(Col.  i.  18),  lut  also,  and  in  entirely  the  same  sense,  of  all  super 
natural  principalities  and  powers  (Col.  ii.  10  ;  Eph.  i,  21,  cf.  iii. 
10  ;  1  Pet,  iii.  22);  wherefore  all  these  powers  cannot  sever  us 
from  Him  and  the  love  of  God  in  Him  (Bom.  viii.  38,  39).  This 
quite  corresponds  with  the  position  which,  as  the  instrument  of 
creation  (Col.  i.  1 6),  He  assumes  over  all  these  powers.  Through 
Christ  there  is  one  great  family  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
(Eph.  iii.  1 5).  Every  race  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  its  name 
from  the  Eather  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  that  both  the 
earthly  and  also  the  heavenly  family  of  God  are  called  children 
through  Him  and  by  Him,  and  are  therefore  one  great  family  (cf. 
Eph.  iii.  10).  In  Col.  i.  13  the  /3ao-i\eia  TOV  vtov  rfc  dydTrrjs 
avTov  points  to  this  great  circle,  of  which,  by  means  of  the  re 
demption,  we  form  a  part. 

According  to  Col.  i.  13,  this  kingdom  is  opposed  by  the  power 
of  darkness,  which,  under  Satan,  prevails  among  mankind  by 
means  of  sin  and  death  (Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  11,  12).  In  principle,  it 
is  already  subdued  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  15; 
1  Cor.  xv.  24-28)  ;  but  because  the  development,  of  His  kingdom 
in  His  Church  on  earth  is  to  realize  this  victory,  it  is  therefore 
continuously  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  power  of  darkness. 

In  Col.  i.  13   the  e'fotWa  TOV  GKOTOVS,  the  power  of  (moral) 
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darkness,  is  mentioned,  to  which  we  belonged,  as  being  under 
an  involuntary  influence.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  shows  how  this  is  to  be  understood,  and  that  this 
influence  is  based  on  a  personal  and  wicked  ruling  will.  In 
Eph.  ii.  2  the  e%ovcria  is  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  which 
is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  being  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  individual  beings.  Its  sphere  is  the  air,  6  dr/p.  Its  ruler  is 
the  ap%a)i> — Satan,  c-aram?  (Bom.  xvi.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  vii.  5  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  11,  xi.  14  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i. 
20,  v.  15);  &a/3oXo5  (Eph.  vi.  11  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  7 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
26)  ;  o  7row7/oo9  (Eph.  vi.  16;  2  Thess.  iii.  3  (?)) ;  o  ireipd&v 
(1  Thess.  iii.  5)  ;  the  #eo?  rov  alwvos  rovrov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  The 
addition  rov  rrvev^aro^;  (Eph.  iii.  2)  shows  that  no  physical  being 
or  action  is  to  be  attributed  to  them,  this  power  being  thus  de 
scribed  as  spiritually  active.  In  Eph.  vi.  11,  12,  this  egova-la  is 
again  looked  upon  as  a  plurality  of  wicked  spirits,  and  the  addi 
tion  eV  rot?  errovpaviois  (cf.  Eph.  i.  3,  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  19)  is  probably 
parallel  to  the  arjp  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  is  consequently  to  be  taken 
in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than  elsewhere. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  Col.  ii.  15,  these  powers  were  in 
principle  overcome  uy  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  has  despoiled  them, — 
that  is,  of  their  power, — and  having  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
hath  celebrated  His  triumph  over  them.  This  is  effected  by  the 
power  of  sin  over  man,  which  was  in  their  hands,  being  broken 
by  His  atoning  death.  It  is  unquestionable  that  only  wicked 
spirits  are  here  spoken  of;  for  there  was  no  disgraceful  subjection 
as  regarded  the  good  spirits,  who  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
glorified  Christ.  Notwithstanding  this  victory  in  principle,  the 
power  of  the  world  of  wicked  spirits  partially  continues,  just  as 
sin  itself.  The  conflict,  therefore,  against  this  power  must  also 
be  kept  up  (Eph.  vi.  11,  12).  The  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28 
shows  that  this  conflict  is  a  conflict  carried  on  by  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Christ,  indeed  by  Christ  Himself,  and  not  by  the 
redeemed  individually ;  it  must  therefore  result  in  certain  victory 
in  the  end. 

§87.    The  Consummation  of  Salvation,  loth  for  Individuals  and 
the  Community. 

However  certain  may  be  the  ultimate  victory  in  the  conflict 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  still  Paul  has  neither  looked  upon 
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the  conflict  as  one  becoming  less  and  less  sharp,  nor  is  the  vic 
tory  in  his  view  a  gradual  one.  The  hindrance  is  caused  by  the 
energetic  and  positive  nature  of  sin ;  for  this  involves  the  fact 
that  sin  will  again  and  again  concentrate  its  energy,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  its  progress  of  development,  the  opposition  will  more 
and  more  tend  to  reach  its  culminating  point.  The  conflict  will 
become  sharper  and  sharper,  although  the  final  victory  is  none 
the  less  certain.  This  train  of  thought  entirely  makes  good  the 
idea  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  will  immediately  precede 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  ii.  1-12). 

The  complete  manifestation  of  Jesus  is  His  airoitakufyis  (1  Cor. 
i.  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7);  irapovaia  (1  Cor.  i.  8,  or  rj/uepa,  xv.  23; 
1  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  8);  eVt- 
$dveia  (1  Tim.  vi.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Tit.  ii.  13)  ;  $avepova6ai 
(Col.  iii.  4).  The  most  developed  teaching  on  this  point  is  given 
in  1  Thess.  iv.  13  ff .  ;  and  this  view  is  in  harmony  with  the 
description  in  Bom.  xi.  25  ff.  of  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  conflict  and  the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom,  the  previous  form  of  the  kingdom  itself  also 
changes.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28), 
according  to  which  Christ  gives  up  His  dominion.  After  the 
removal  of  all  opposition  to  the  realization  of  salvation,  God  is 
all  in  all ;  and  thus  the  order  of  things  ceases  in  which  Christ 
rules  His  kingdom  with  a  view  of  subduing  all  opposition.  The 
last  enemy  which  is  to  be  overcome  in  this  contest  is  death,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  resurrection.  But  in  this  passage  the  ques-. 
tion  is  undecided,  whether,  in  Paul's  view,  this  victory  extends 
to  all  those  who  are  subject  to  death,  and  that  consequently  all 
shall  enter  into  the  number  of  those  who  in  ver.  2  3  are  described 
as  ol  TOV  Xpia-Tov, — whether,  indeed,  the  expression  in  ver.  28  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  or  with 
a  certain  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  apostle  has  elsewhere  spoken  of  an  eternal  damnation,  and  so 
spoken,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  hypothetically  ;  for 
in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  he  threatens  an  exclusion  from  God's  king 
dom  ;  likewise  in  2  Thess.  i.  9  still  more  categorically.  It  is 
especially  improbable  that  the  apostle  intended  to  give  any  hope 
of  restitution  to  the  culmination  of  sin  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  ii. ; 
therefore  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  apostle  in  different 
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sections  speaks  from  different  standpoints,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
in  his  doctrinal  system  we  have  no  tenable  proof  of  any  final 
general  abolition  of  sin. 

The  perfecting  of  the  bodily  life  is  a  special  element  in  the 
consummation  of  Christ's  kingdom  (2  Cor.  v.  1  ff. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
Phil.  iii.  21).  The  most  detailed  teaching  as  to  the  general 
resurrection  is  given  by  the  apostle  in  the  passage  1  Cor.  xv. 
Christ  is  the  first-born  from  the  dead  (Col.  i.  18  ;  Eom.  viii.  29  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  20).  His  resurrection  is  followed  by  ours  (1  Cor. 
xv.  23),  and  every  one  follows  eV  TU>  I8tq>  rdy/jLari,.  The  resur 
rection  itself,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  explains  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  35-50,  takes  place  at  Christ's  return  in  a  twofold  mode  :  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  dead  out  of  cor 
ruption  ;  and  on  the  other,  as  regards  the  living,  it  is  only  a 
change  (1  Cor.  xv.  51  ft".). 

The  perfected  position  of  believers  is  described  as  Soga  (Eom. 
v.  2,  viii.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  18), — a  position  to  which  they  have  been 
destined  from  eternity  (Eom.  viii.  29,  30).  This  Soga  of  be 
lievers  depends  upon  the  Soga  of  Christ,  and  is  a  participation  in 
Christ's  glory  (Eom.  viii.  17,  29).  It  is  therefore  called  "the 
hope  of  glory  "  (Col.  i.  2  7),  and  is  based  on  the  divine  fulness  as 
chiefly  shown  in  His  grace  (Eph.  i.  6) ;  hence  God  is  called  (Eph. 
i.  17)  6  Trarrjp  rfjs  Sof^?,  and  the  glory  destined  for  believers 
(Eom.  v.  2)  &6%a  rov  Qeov. 

In  the  remarkable  passage  Eom.  viii.  19  ff.,  the  Apostle  Paul 
has  expressed  the  idea  that  the  glorifying  effect  of  the  consum 
mation  of  Christ's  kingdom  extends  to  the  wliole  of  creation,  even 
to  impersonal  nature.  In  this  passage  he  extols  the  high  blessed 
ness  of  the  Christian,  although,  indeed,  not  yet  completed,  but 
still  subject  to  sufferings ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  refers  to  the 
position  of  the  creation,  which  seems  to  point  to  some  future 
glorification,  just  as  the  position  of  Christians.  Hence  the  glori 
fication  of  the  Christian  forms  an  essential  element  of  that  glori 
fication  which  is  impending  over  the  whole  creation  (vers. 
19—23).  That  KTICTIS  here  refers  to  the  inanimate  creation,  in 
distinction  from  men,  is  clear,  if  we  consider  two  points  :  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  contrast  to  Christians  is  thus  established  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  /cr/o-t?  is  not  described  as  a  subject  burdened 
by  sin,  but  only  as  liable  to  ^cmuor??? — perishableness.  Lin 
guistic  usage,  the  predicates,  and  the  connection  of  the  section, 
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are  all  in  favour  of  this  explanation.  Through  the  will  of  the 
Creator, — for  the  virordgas  is  God,  and  not  either  man  or  the 
devil, — nature  is  subject  to  perishableness,  which  lies  upon  it  as 
a  curse.  But  as  this  curse,  and  the  woe  thereof,  are  bound  up 
with  the  necessity  of  death,  which  is  based  upon  sin  (vers.  22, 
23),  so  nature  itself  will  have  its  share  in  the  impending  glorifi 
cation  of  the  children  of  God  (ver.  21).  And  as  the  present 
incompleteness  and  needs  of  nature  seem  to  point  to  their  future 
glorification,  thus  the  view  involved  in  this  prediction  is  a  war 
ranty  for  the  future  glorification  of  the  children  of  God.  The 
connection  between  this  view  of  the  present  and  future  position 
of  creation,  and  the  hope  of  the  human  life  of  Christians,  is  best 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  this  section  with  the  passage  in  2  Cor. 
v.  1-8,  which  is  so  allied  to  the  former  in  its  whole  tone,  and 
testifies  so  fully  to  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  bodily  exist 
ence  and  the  longing  for  a  heavenly  clothing. 

§  88.  Reference  to  God  of  the  Restoration  to  Righteousness. 

The  apostle's  teaching  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  eternal  foundation  of  this 
salvation,  are  comprehended  by  him  in  the  prayer  expressed  in 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1 4,  which,  although  only  combining  the  three  principles 
of  salvation,  still  traces  them  back  to  their  divine  causality,  and 
comprehends  them  in  their  unity.  The  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
that  God  will  finally  be  all  in  all,  have  an  explanatory  parallel 
in  another  passage  (Eph.  iv.  6),  according  to  which  God  is  the 
Lord  exalted  above  us  all,  who  worketh  through  all  (i.e.  makes 
all  His  instruments)  and  is  in  us  all,  thus  realizing  for  us  a  share 
in  His  grace  and  love.  Thus  the  apostle  goes  back  to  the  highest 
views  of  salvation  having  its  beginning  in  the  Divine  Being ;  but 
he  does  not  argue  from  them  in  the  abstract,  but  only  treats  them 
as  a  presupposition  belonging  to  the  great  course  of  redemption. 

In  the  separate  points  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  various 
divine  attributes  are  therefore  manifested  in  all  their  greatness 
and  glory.  Thus  God's  wisdom  is  shown  therein  in  all  its  mani 
fold  character  (Eph.  iii.  1 0) ;  also  His  love  to  those  alienated  from 
Him  (Bom.  v.  8),  and  His  grace  (Eph.  ii.  7) ;  His  righteousness 
as  modified  by  love  (Bom.  iii.  25,  26);  His  omnipotence  as 
quickening  those  both  bodily  and  spiritually  dead  (Eph.  i.  19,  20, 
ii.  5;  cf.  Bom.  iv.  17,  21,  24).  All  these  attributes  are  manifested 
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both  in  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  whole  dispensation  of  salva 
tion,  and  also  in  the  separate  stages  and  points  of  its  realization, 
to  His  eternal  glorification  (Rom.  xi.  36  ;  Eph.  i.  12-14,  iii.  21 ; 
Phil.  ii.  11). 

§  89.  Comparison  of  the  Pauline  System  of  Doctrine  with  other 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Writings  of  Luke. 

As  regards  the  writings  of  Luke,  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
introduction  and  the  historical  division  of  this  part,  that  the  real 
groundwork  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  found,  not  only 
in  the  aim  of  representing  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  divinely 
authorized  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  also  in  the  idea  of  the 
universality  of  Christianity,  which  was  so  pre-eminently  set  forth 
by  Paul.  The  author  makes  the  apostle  himself  briefly  describe 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  in  one  of  his  discourses 
(Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  Besides,  both  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  1  ft 
and  i.  7,  Gal.  iii.  2-14,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  simi 
larly  represent  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  essential  signs  of  Christianity  (Acts  ii.  23,  cf. 
16-18;  viii.  15-17;  x.  44-47,  cf.  xi.  15-18;  xix.  1-6).  Our 
first  part  has  shown  that  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the  narratives  and 
discourses  which  it  records,  sets  forth  the  Pauline  idea  of  justifi 
cation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  meritorious  works.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  we  must  especially  call  to  mind  the  Christo- 
logy.  The  gospel  commences  with  the  supernatural  conception, 
and  herein  a  contradiction  has  been  found  to  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence.  But  this  entry  into  life  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  Pauline  idea  of  Christ  as  a  new  starting-point  of 
humanity,  and  as  the  quickening  Spirit.  The  pre-existing  Divine 
Being  must,  by  some  such  event,  call  into  existence  a  life  in 
humanity,  which  is  of  course  presupposed  as  susceptible  of  the 
same.  Paul  himself,  moreover,  has  described  the  nature  of  Christ 
as  a  higher  principle  by  the  terms  irvevfia  ^WOTTOLOVV,  nrv^v^a 
Adding  to  this  the  Pauline  teaching  as  to  the  a-ap% 
ias,  and  that  the  sinless  Christ  could  only  appear  h  opoiw^aTi 
os,  we  see  that,  through  the  whole  sphere  of  his  ideas,  it  is 
put  forward  that  Christ  could  not  enter  humanity  except  under 
the  condition  of  the  removal  of  the  natural  continuity,  just  as  took 
place,  according  to  the  gospel,  in  the  supernatural  conception.  It 
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is  also  remarkable  that  the  same  gospel  traces  back  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus,  not  merely  to  Abraham,  but  on  to  Adam,  and  through 
him  to  God.  Thus,  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  Pauline  teach 
ing  and  the  universality  of  Christianity,  Christ,  as  the  second  and 
higher  starting-point  of  Christianity,  is  placed  in  contrast  to  the 
first  man. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  follows  very  closely  the  Pauline 
system,  but  yet  it  shows  a  certain  independent  development. 
Points  which  Paul  kept  more  in  the  background  are  made  lead 
ing  ideas, — a  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  teach 
ing, — and  Pauline  doctrines  are  decidedly  placed  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  former  is  especially  shown  in  the  teaching 
as  to  Christ ;  the  latter  in  the  positions  given  to  the  old  and  new 
covenants.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  turns  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  with  a  view  of  bringing  home  to  them  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity;  but  this  is  done  in  a  milder  and  less 
polemical  mode,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  the  positive 
connection  existing  between  the  new  and  higher  and  the  earlier 
ordinance. 

As  regards  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
follows  the  Pauline  passages  which  are  fullest  on  the  point.  It 
takes  Christ  to  be  the  wo?  TOV  Oeov  in  the  highest  sense  (ch.  i.  1, 
cf.  i.  5,  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  14,  v.  5,  8,  vi.  6,  vii.  3,  28,  x.  29),  the  TT/DO)- 
TOTO/CO?  (i.  6),  who  not  only  is  to  be  placed  above  angels  (i.  4  ff.), 
but  in  ver.  8  is  plainly  called  God,  with  the  attribute  of  everlast 
ing  existence  (i.  12).  Eor  He  is  the  aTravyacrfjua  rfj?  So^?,  and 
the  xapaKTrjp  TT}?  virocrTdcreus  of  God  (i  3).  Quite  in  harmony 
with  this,  He  is  also  the  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
(i.  10,  i.  2);  appointed  by  the  Father  heir  of  all  things  (i.  2)> 
and  the  upholder  of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power  (i.  3). 
In  this  exalted  conception  of  Christ  the  epistle  entirely  follows 
Paul,  although  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  passage  in  which 
the  latter  calls  Christ  God.  In  this  epistle  we  do  not  find  Him 
designated  as  Logos,  although  in  ch.  iv.  12  f.  certain  predicates 
are  laid  down  for  the  word,  which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Logos  is  essentially  intended,  although  in  the  first  place  only 
the  preached  word  is  spoken  of. 

By  assuming  human  flesh  and  blood  in  behalf  of  the  work  of 
redemption  (TrapaTrA^o-iW  /zere<r^ei>,  ch.  ii.  14,  as  ev  ofjuoiw^aru 
0-apicbs  afj,.,  Kom.  viii.  3 ;  cf.  the  rjfjuepat,  rfy  crap/co?  avrov,  Heb. 
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v.  7),  this  Son,  instead  of  the  joy  which  was  before  Him,  trod  the 
path  of  suffering  (Heb.  xii.  2).  In  order  to  take  on  Him  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (ii.  1 6),  He  became  in  His  humiliation  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9),  and  was  liable  to  the  infirmities  and 
temptations  of  the  human  life  (iv.  15),  even  to  the  necessity  of 
death  (v.  7),  and  was  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  but  was  without 
sin  (iv.  15,  vii.  26).  And  this  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  be 
(ii.  17),  if  salvation  (ii.  10,  v.  9),  a  true  reconciliation  (ii.  17), 
and  a  cleansing  from  sin  (i.  3),  were  to  be  established.  For  we 
need  such  a  Mediator  and  High  Priest  (vii.  26,  iv.  15),  who  both 
felt  with  us  in  our  infirmities,  and  yet  was  separate  from  sinners 
and  exalted  above  the  heavens.  For  on  account  of  His  sufferings 
is  He  crowned  (ii.  9),  and  for  the  sake  of  His  holy  obedience  is 
He  anointed  (i.  9),  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in 
heaven  (i.  3,  13,  viii.  1,  xii.  2),  having  received  the  most  glorious 
name  (i.  4) ;  there  He  awaits  the  completion  of  His  dominion 
(x.  12  f. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  25)  and  the  day  of  His  glorious  appear 
ance  (ix.  28). 

This  Christ  is  therefore  exalted  above  Moses  (iii.  1  f.),  and 
even  over  the  angels  (i.  4  ff.)  ;  consequently  the  covenant  founded 
through  Him  is  superior  to  the  "word  spoken  by  angels"  (ii.  1  ff.), 
just  as  in  Paul's  view  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  19).  Paul  has  also  set  forth 
the  peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the  old 
covenant  (Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Bom.  viii.  3)  ;  but  with  him  the  anthro 
pological  development  is  always  in  the  foreground,  whilst  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  endeavours  to  show  that  Christianity,  in 
virtue  of  His  person,  stands  infinitely  higher  than  the  Old  Testa 
ment  law,  the  latter  being  utterly  unable  to  lead  to  that  con 
summation  which  belongs  to  the  new  covenant.  In  this  the 
distinction  'between  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  high 
priests  and  sacrifices  is  chiefly  pointed  out.  Christ  is  the  High 
Priest  of  our  profession  (iii.  1),  called  thereto  by  God  (v.  5  ; 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  v.  10,  vi.  20),  who  has 
the  attributes  of  purity  and  dignity  fitting  Him  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  reconciliation  (ii.  17)  for  the  good  things  to  come 
(ix.  11),  and  is  therefore  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (viii.  1). 
Christ  fulfils  this  high-priestly  office  both  by  His  death,  and  also 
by  His  action  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  above.  His  death  is  a 
holy  sacrifice  offered  in  blood  (ix.  14),  by  means  of  the  Trvevpa 
.  By  this  sacrifice  He  has  borne  the  sins  of  many  (ix.  28), 
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and  has  effected  a  redemption  from  all  the  transgressions  which, 
•under  the  old  covenant,  could  have  found  no  certain  redemption 
(ix.  15,  cf.  x.  2;  ix.  9).  Inasmuch  as  He  Himself  was  saved 
from  death  (v.  7),  He  has  subdued  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil  (ii.  14  f),  and  by  God's  grace  has  died  for  all  (ii.  9). 
And  He  has  also  opened  the  new  covenant  as  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  inheritance  (ix.  15),  of  which  He  is  become  the 
Mediator  (viii.  6,  ix.  15,  xii.  24),  the  Surety  (vii.  22),  and  Shep 
herd  (xiii.  20).  Through  this  one  offering  He  has  restored  the 
perfect  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  new  way  of  sanctification 
(x.  14-18,  cf.  22-25  and  viii.  10  f.),  in  which  He  is  also  the 
type  and  the  forerunner  (vi.  20,  xii.  2).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  sacrifice,  which  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  death  pro 
ducing  a  testament  (ix.  15  ff.).  is  also  become  the  entry  into  His 
second  high-priestly  ministry,  into  His  heavenly  high-priesthood. 
In  His  death  He  Himself  is  once  for  all  made  perfect  (ii.  10, 
v.  9,  vii.  27  £,  ix.  26  ff),  and  on  account  of  it  He  has  entered 
His  heavenly  priesthood  (ix.  24),  in  which  He  is  constantly  in 
God's  presence  for  the  sake  of  His  people  (vii.  24  £),  and  in  the 
perfect  sanctuary  performs  the  most  exalted  ministry  (viii.  1-6, 
cf.  x.  21).  This  culminating  point  of  the  ascension — the  entry 
into  glory,  and  the  ministry  therein — is  so  forcibly  set  forth, 
that  the  resurrection,  which  is  only  once  mentioned  (xiii.  20), 
seems  placed  somewhat  in  the  background. 

This  ministry  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  imperfect  insti 
tutions  of  the  old  covenant.  The  high  priests  of  this  covenant 
were  themselves  sinful  (vii.  27  f.,  ix.  7),  and  as  sacrifices  offered 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  beasts  (v.  1  ff.)  ;  hence  these  sacrifices 
had  constantly  to  be  repeated.  For  although  certain  ^iKaiw^aia 
were  connected  with  this  priesthood  (ix.  1),  these  ordinances  pro 
duced  no  cleansing  of  the  conscience  (x.  2,  ix.  9),  but  only  of 
the  flesh  (ix.  13,  cf.  10),  and  are  therefore  called  a  vopos  eVroX?}? 
GapKivris  (vii.  16).  They  want  the  promise  of  the  divine  oath 
(vii.  20,  28),  and  are  therefore  become  obsolete  (viii.  13)  ;  their 
weakness,  deficiency,  and  unprofitableness  are  evident  (viii.  7  ff, 
vii.  18).  Thus  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament  ordi 
nances  appears  to  be  that  of  leading  on  by  their  own  imperfec 
tion  to  something  higher  (vii.  19);  they  are  an  vTroBeij^a  and 
(iKia  of  heavenly  things  (viii.  5).  All  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Pauline  ideas ;  but  the  epistle  almost  exclusively  urges  this 
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side  of  the  question,  and  does  not  dwell,  like  Paul,  on  the  law 
and  its  dialectics.  In  the  epistle  Moses  is  chiefly  only  a  6epa7ru>v 
ei?  ftapTvpiov  ra)v  \d\'r)d'r]a-o/j,eva)v  (iii.  5).  The  promises  to 
Abraham  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Pauline  mode  (vi.  13, 
vii.  5)  ;  but  principally  the  author  takes  a  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  pre-Christian  revelation,  viewing  it  as  one  of  incomplete 
preparation ;  the  speaking  of  God  to  the  fathers  through  the  pro 
phets  (TroXv/jLepws  and  TroXvTpoTrcos,  i.  1)  and  the  word  which  was 
spoken  by  angels  (ii.  2),  being  contrasted  with  the  word  of  salva 
tion  through  the  Son  (cf.  iii.  1). 

Through  Christ  and  His  ministry  Christianity  appears  as 
something  by  means  of  which,  in  the  place  of  the  previous  cultus, 
with  its  temple,  altar,  and  priesthood,  and  its  material  sanctuaries 
and  feasts  typifying  those  above,  a  new  standpoint  of  quite 
another  kind  is  laid  down,  in  which  everything  refers  only  to 
that  which  is  invisible,  supramundane,  heavenly,  and  divine. 
This  is  the  immense  revolution  which  Christianity  brings, — that 
religion  is  no  longer  bound  up  with  any  such  external  sanctuaries, 
but  that,  through  Christ,  the  eternal  High  Priest,  the  holiest  of 
holies  in  heaven  is  directly  opened  to  the  redeemed,  so  that  their 
life,  guided  by  this  heavenly  tendency,  is  henceforth  a  perpetual 
worship  of  God.  This  heavenly  holiest  of  holies  is  contrasted 
with  the  earthly,  material  sanctuary,  which  only  portrayed  the 
former.  The  newer,  better,  and  eternal  SiaOyK?)  (vii.  22,  viii.  6  ff., 
ix.  15  ffv  xii.  24,  xiii.  20),  resting  on  the  great,  divine  oath  of 
promise  (vii.  28),  hath  brought  eternal  salvation  (v.  9,  cf.  xiii.  20). 
Having  become  ^k-ro^oi  Xpia-rov  (iii.  14),  or  His  oZ/co?  (iii.  6,  He 
being  the  Son  therein),  we  have  attained  to  a  heavenly  calling 
(iii.  1),  heavenly  gifts  (vi.  4),  heavenly  things  (ix.  23).  We  have 
the  way  open  to  us  into  the  true  holiest  of  holies  (vi.  19)  ;  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  future  and  abiding  city,  lies  before  us 
(xii.  22,  xiii.  14),  where  the  rest  and  the  Sabbath,  into  which 
the  ancients,  on  account  of  their  want  of  faith,  could  not  enter 
(iii.  19,  iv.  1),  await  us  (iii.  9  ff.).  This  perfect  salvation  is 
looked  upon  as  close  at  hand  (x.  35  ff.) ;  through  words  and 
signs  we  have  the  full  confidence  of  hope  in  it  (ii.  1,  iii.  4,  6), 
and  must  cling  to  this  hope  to  the  end  (vi.  11),  in  faith  (iv.  3) 
and  in  patience  (vi.  12  ff.).  For  this  purpose  believers  are 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (ii.  4,  vi.  4,  x.  29),  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  divine  grace  (iv.  16).  They  are  therefore 
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to  offer  their  whole  life  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to 
Him,  through  the  one  High  Priest  by  whom  they  are  placed  in 
direct  connection  with  the  heavenly  holiest  of  holies  (xiii  1 5  if.). 
They  have  the  high  privilege  of  participating  in  the  sacrifice 
offered,  which  was  a  thing  not  permitted  to  those  who  served  the 
tabernacle  ;  that  is,  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  spiritual 
appropriation  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  penetrates  into  the  whole 
Christian  life  (ver.  10),  by  means  of  which  are  brought  about 
the  promise  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart  (viii.  10  ff.),  the  purg 
ing  of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
(ix.  14),  and  an  entire  purification  and  perfect  corresponding  to 
the  heavenly  character  of  the  new  covenant  (cf.  x.  14-18,  22-25). 
The  difficulty  of  justifying  themselves,  if  they  have  not  remained 
faithful,  corresponds  with  the  greatness  of  their  calling  (vi.  4  ft'., 
ii.  1  ff.,  x.  26,  xii.  12  ff.). 

In  its  subjective  appropriation  faith  appears  as  essential,  and 
especially  in  its  reference  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (x.  22, 
cf.  xi.  40)  ;  but  it  is  also  brought  home  to  the  Jewish-Christian 
reader  by  showing  that  it  was  faith  by  which,  from  the  very 
beginning,  man  became  well-pleasing  to  God  (ch.  xi.).  The  idea 
of  faith  is  thus  modified  in  a  way  which  has  called  forth  the 
assertion  that  this  idea  has  nothing  in  common  with  Paul's. 
But  what  we  read  in  ch.  xi.  is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  shaping 
and  application  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith,  the  roots  of  which 
modification  closely  border  on  the  conceptions  in  Bom.  iv.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  question  of  acceptance 
with  God,  faith  is  made  the  necessary  point  (xi.  6) ;  and  faith  is 
justifying  and  saving,  so  far  as  it  takes  a  lively  grasp  on 
God's  heavenly  promises,  (xi.  1,  39  f.),  and  the  irarpl^  is  sought 
(xi.  14,16). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an  element  of  our  canon  which  is 
full  of  meaning,  and,  from  the  peculiar  position  which  it  assumes, 
of  great  value.  It  completes  and  supplements  the  Pauline 
system,  showing  what  might  grow  out  of  this  field  of  doctrine. 
By  the  conclusions  which  it  begins  to  take,  and  its  greater  rest 
and  positiveness  in  the  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  the  old  covenant,  it  forms  an  evident  transition 
to  John's  system  of  teaching. 
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II.  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TEACHING  OF  JOHN. 

§  9  0.   Our  Authorities  for  John's  System  of  Doctrine. 

Our  view  of  the  matter  differs  from  that  of  those  who  take  the 
whole  of  John's  Gospel,  including  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
are  recorded  in  it,  as  authorities  for  John's  system  of  doctrine. 
The  historical  portion — that  is,  the  history  and  the  discourses  of 
Jesus — belongs  to  the  Messianic  period.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
if  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  by  John  are  compared  with 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  there  is  a  peculiar  affinity  between  the 
two,  not  only  in  tone  and  style,  but  also  in  purport,  so  that  no 
difference  of  doctrine  between  them  can  be  affirmed.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  remarkable  and  unmistakeable  difference. 
The  idea  of  the  Logos  having  been  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  peculiar  to  the  fourth  gospel ;  but  in  the  discourses  recorded 
by  John  this  term  Logos  is  never  made  to  proceed  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  Himself.  In  other  points,  also,  the  didactic  matter  of 
the  first  Epistle  of  John  goes  further  than  the  discourses  attributed 
by  the  apostle  to  Jesus.  This  is  the  case  in  the  way  in  which 
the  epistle  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  tXao-yiio? 
irepl  T&V  afjiapTicov  (cli.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10,  cf.  i.  7) ;  also  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  cleanses  from  all  sin,  and  that  He  was  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  is  not  expressed  by  Jesus  Himself  in  John's  Gospel 
when  He  speaks  of  His  death  (John  iii.  vi.  x.  xii.  xvii).  The 
epistle  speaks  also  of  Christ's  irapovala  (ch.  ii.  28),  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  way  in  Jesus'  discourses  recorded  by  John. 
Certainly  in  the  farewell  discourses,  especially  ch.  xvi.,  He  speaks 
of  His  coming  again ;  but  together  with  an  intimation  of  the 
resurrection  a  spiritual  coming  is  there  meant.  The  irapovcrla  of 
the  epistle  is,  however,  a  glorious  coming  for  judgment  (ch.  ii.  28, 
iv.  17),  as  in  the  Synoptists.  Moreover,  in  the  epistle,  a  full 
confidence  in  the  hearing  of  prayer  is  expressed,  but  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  not  mentioned.  John  speaks  of  the  ^pla-pa  of 
"believers  (1  John  ii.  20,  27),  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain  divine 
knowledge  and  true  consecration.  Jesus  says  nothing  of  this,  or 
of  the  peculiar  idea  expressed  in  1  John  v.  6,  7.  John  applies 
the  term  Sm/SoXo?  (1  John  iii.  8,  10,  cf.  John  xiii.  2)  to  the 
same  subject  whom  Jesus  calls  the  ap^wv  rov  KOO-JJLOV  TOVTOV 
(John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11  ;  cf,  however,  John  viii.  44).  An 
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accurate  comparison  will,  in  general,  show  that  in  the  epistle  the 
ideas  are  more  worked  out,  and  that  consequently  the  type  of 
doctrine  is  far  less  developed  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  than  in 
the  apostle's  writings. 

As  regards  the  gospel,  we  may  notice  that  John  records  certain 
utterances  of  Jesus,  with  the  remark  that  they  were  at  that  time 
not  rightly  understood  by  the  apostles  (John  ii.  19-22;  vii 
37-39,  cf.  xii.  33).  He  therefore  clearly  distinguishes  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  from  those  of  the  apostles,  and  consequently 
from  his  own  personal  ideas.  It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted 
that  John  has  allowed  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  also  of  other 
persons,  to  merge  without  distinction  into  his  own  statements. 
In  the  important  passage,  John  iii.,  an  accurate  consideration 
will  show  that  the  whole  train  of  thought,  as  a  discourse  of  Jesus, 
follows  quite  naturally  from  the  situation,  and  that  the  limits 
of  the  discourse  are  well  defined.  Against  the  Pharisaical  opinion 
which  awaited  the  Messianic  judgments  on  the  Gentiles,  Jesus 
states  that  He  had  not  come  to  condemn  the  world  but  to  save 
it  (vers.  16-18);  and  to  this  follows  the  idea  that  the  love  of 
light  forms  an  element  of  faith  (vers.  19—21),  by  which  idea  it 
was  requisite  for  Nicodemus  to  be  tested.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
other  analogous  cases  in  the  gospel,  such  as  the  discourse  of  the 
Baptist  (John  iii.  27-36),  which  keeps  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  the  Baptist's  ideas ;  for  the  view  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with 
out  measure  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  belongs  only  to  the  Baptist 
and  not  to  the  evangelist,  and  what  is  said  about  the  "  Son  of 
God"  refers  only  to  the  event  which  took  place  at  our  Lord's 
baptism.  The  length  of  these  discourses  is  no  argument  against 
their  authenticity.  That  which  has  remained  impressed  on  the 
apostle's  memory  is  quite  of  an  individual  character ;  and,  looking 
at  the  participation  enjoyed  by  John  in  the  feelings  and  life  of 
our  Lord,  these  reminiscences  must  not  be  meted  out  with  any 
scanty  measure.  If  in  the  form,  tone,  and  style  of  Jesus'  dis 
courses  we  find  a  harmony  with  John's  form,  tone,  and  style,  this 
only  goes  to  prove  that  the  disciple  had  thoroughly  adopted  and 
elaborated  in  his  own  mind  the  teaching  of  his  Master,  and  can 
afford  no  argument  for  throwing  doubt  on  the  essential  faithful 
ness  of  the  record,  and  for  removing  all  distinction  between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  historically  recorded  by  John  and  the  latter's 
own  personal  ideas.  It  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
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question  that  we  should  meet  with  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  of  life  and  death,  both  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
and  also  in  the  writings  of  John.  In  these  ideas  a  fundamental 
view  is  involved,  which  a  disciple  might,  indeed  must,  have 
adopted  from  Jesus,  which,  too,  is  generally  essentially  Christian 
in  its  character.  We  are  therefore  everywhere  justified  in  affirm 
ing  a  Johannean  system,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  John. 

The  direct  sources  for  the  Johannean  system  of  teaching  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  gospel,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  pro 
logue  (John  i.  1-18),  and  the  short  conclusion  (John  xx.  30  f.). 
Next,  we  have  certain  statements  which  the  apostle  adds  on  his 
own  account,  especially  the  interpretation  of  some  of  Jesus'  utter 
ances,  as  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  xi.  51  f.,  xii.  33  ;  added  to  these,  we 
may  compare  the  passage  in  which  he  concludes  the  account  of 
Jesus'  public  ministry  (John  xii.  37  ff.).  Other  passages  may  be 
adduced,  but  doubtfully ;  that  in  ch.  ii.  24  f.  must  in  any  case  be 
added.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  whole  gospel  is  of  course 
of  value  for  our  purpose,  as  pointing  out  the  events  and  discourses 
which  appeared  to  the  apostle  to  be  of  special  importance,  and 
were  consequently  impressed  upon  his  memory  ;  thus  also  his 
often  brief  remarks  are  supplemented  and  made  clear. 

The  Apocalypse,  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  radically  compared 
with  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  The  line  of  thought  on 
which  the  former  is  based,  bears  at  all  events  a  relation  of 
essential  affinity  to  the  latter,  although  unmistakeable  differ 
ences  exist.  Christology  and  eschatology  are  pre-eminently  de 
veloped  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  regard  to  both  these  subjects 
it  may  be  said  to  take  a  middle  place  between  the  systems  of 
Paul  and  John.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  the  Logos  may  be 
found  in  it,  but  it  is  only  applied  with  a  special  reference  : 
Christ,  as  the  TUG-TO?  KOI  aXrjOwos  (Eev.  xix.  11),  who  eV  Biicaio- 
Gvvr)  Kpivei,  KOL  TToXe^ei,  is  called  6  ^070?  rov  ©eov.  With  these 
predicates  something  is  connected  which  appears  to  point  to  the 
atonement :  He  is  said  to  be  "  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood."  The  modern  view,  which  looks  upon  the  Christ  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  described  with  an  Arian  or  Ebionite  tendency, 
does  not  allow  due  weight  to  various  passages,  especially  those 
where  the  same  divine  worship  is  paid  to  Christ  as  to  the  Father 
(ver.  13),  and  Christ  is  called  the  A  and  fl  (xxii.  13).  If  the 
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opinion  that  gives  a  very  early  origin  to  the  Apocalypse  were 
confirmed,  it  could  be  the  more  easily  explained  how  in  many 
respects  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  John's  writings,  and  yet  in 
many  comes  very  close  to  them.  The  copious  development  of  the 
eschatology,  which  goes  further  even  than  that  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  cannot  be  taken  as  any  certain  sign  of  a  differ 
ence  of  doctrine.  Added  to  this,  throughout  the  whole  book  the 
question  occurs,  how  much  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  form, 
and  what  relation  is  borne  to  this  by  the  subjectivity  of  the 
author  ?  The  more  objective  in  its  character  the  prophetic  glance, 
the  less  are  we  permitted  to  place  everything  to  the  account  of 
the  person.  If  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  and  on  the  groundwork  based  in  the  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  giving  rise  to  an  intuitive  view  which  is  something 
different  from  common  dreaming  or  meditation,  we  shall  indeed 
acknowledge  that  the  modification  of  the  prophetic  view  is 
affected  by  individuality,  but  must  also  recognise  the  objective 
force  as  a  factor  therein  ;  and  a  due  regard  to  this  should  guide 
us  and  impose  caution  in  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the  pur 
port  of  the  prophecy. 

§91.   Characteristics  and  Arrangement  of  John's  System  of 
Teaching. 

John's  system  of  doctrine  belongs  in  its  character  to  the 
second  fundamental  form  of  apostolic  teaching, — that,  namely, 
which  chiefly  comprehends  Christianity  in  its  distinction  from 
the  •  old  covenant.  In  his  view,  the  gospel  is  grace  and  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus  (John  i.  17,  cf.  14),  and  is  indeed  contrasted  with 
the  law  given  by  Moses.  We  have  therefore  placed  together, 
face  to  face,  grace  and  truth  and  the  law — Christ  and  Moses. 
His  standpoint  is  thus  denoted  to  be  ChristologicaL  The  peculiar 
character  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  the  law  is  not  shown 
by  him  in  its  effect  upon  men,  although  this  is  of  course  im%)licitc 
involved  in  the  idea  of  grace  and  truth,  but  he  represents  the 
contrast  as  exhibited  in  the  .persons  of  the  authors  in  an  objec 
tive  point  of  view  on  both  sides.  By  this  view  John  is  distin 
guished  from  Paul,  who,  acting  in  a  contrary  way,  when  he  most 
emphatically  sets  forth  the  distinction  between  the  two  cove 
nants,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  personality  of  Christ 
as  contrasted  with  a  mere  man  such  as  Moses,  but  rather  to  the 
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subjective  effects  of  each.  John's  system  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  allied,  as  regards  this  point,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  in  the  first  place  (ch.  i.  1-3),  shows  the  differ 
ence  between  the  Son  and  the  prophets,  and  then,  from  the  Old 
Testament  proving  Him  to  be  God,  goes  on  further  to  base  the 
whole  peculiarity  of  Christianity  on  the  special  nature  of  Christ, 
who  was  an  High  Priest  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  old 
covenant.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thus  forms  a  transition 
to  John's  system.  But  John  does  not  polemically  assert  the 
peculiarity  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  the  old  covenant ; 
and  however  significantly  he  may  set  forth  the  contrast  between 
them,  he  appears  to  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his  views,  and 
therefore  proceeds  quite  simply  to  state  their  peculiarity  posi 
tively,  without  any  controversy.  He  takes  Christ  as  his  ground 
work,  and,  however  much  he  may  set  forth  His  death,  he  dwells 
upon  His  person  more  than  upon  His  work.  When  he  speaks  of 
Christ,  he  regards  Him  less  predominantly  than  Paul  as  the  dead 
and  risen  Christ.  These  points  are  established  in  his  system,  but 
they  are  included  in  the  person  of  Christ  as  he  views  it,  in  which 
he  comprises  everything  which  concerns  Him.  According  to 
John  i.  14,  Christ  Himself  is  full  of  grace  and  truth  :  it  not  only 
comes  "by  Him,  but  is  in  Him,  because  He  is  the  Only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  and  endowed  with  glory.  Because  he  had  beheld 
this  glory  in  Him,  he  wrote  the  gospel  which  most  clearly  of  all 
represents  Him  as  TrA^'p?;?  ^dpiro^.  For  this  reason,  at  the  be 
ginning  of  his  gospel  he  placed  the  prologue,  in  which,  from  the 
very  first,  he  fixes  his  glance  on  Christ,  and,  indeed,  on  His 
divinely  incarnate  nature.  So  also  in  his  epistle  (1  John  i.  1-3) 
he  makes  Christ  the  groundwork :  everything  which  he  announces 
as  Christian  truth  is  included  by  him  in  that  which  his  eyes  had 
seen  and  his  hands  had  handled, — that  is,  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Himself.  And  in  this  point  of  view  the  Apocalypse  also  is 
genuinely  Johannean,  if  we  consider  its  commencement  (i.  4—8), 
and  also  the  messages  to  the  churches  in  the  three  first  chapters, 
all  of  which  proceed  upon  the  person  of  Jesus. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  distinctive  character  of  John's 
system  is  constituted  by  his  assuming  a  theological,  and  not  an 
anthropological  standpoint  as  Paul  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians).  He  takes  the  principle  of  all  life  as 
his  groundwork,  and  then  descends  to  all  the  matters  presented 
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to  him  by  experience.  But  in  his  view  the  theological  stand 
point  is  identical  with  the  Christological,  because  this  very  prin 
ciple  of  life  is  in  Christ,  and  the  Father  is  known  through  the 
Son  (John  i.  18).  This  standpoint  is,  moreover,  an  objective  one. 
The  divine  nature  as  it  is  in  Christ  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  con 
sidered  in  its  communication  to  men ;  but  eternal  life  in  Christ  is 
first  regarded  per  sc,  although  he  also  goes  on  to  represent  its  com 
munication  to  the  world.  Christianity  could,  however,  be  viewed 
in  this  light  only  after  Paul's  great  contest  against  the  Judaistic 
conception  of  it  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  With 
regard  to  Paul  almost  entirely  confining  his  arguments  derived 
from  the  Christology  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  we  may 
remark  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  district  near  to  that 
in  which  the  ministry  of  John  found  its  principal  scene,  and  that 
it  was  called  forth  by  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  gnosis 
which  tended  to  alter  Christianity.  Similar  inducements  may 
have  brought  to  maturity  the  tendency  which  was  rooted  in 
John's  personal  individuality. 

It  naturally  results  that  the  statements  of  this  apostle,  who 
more  than  any  other  takes  a  speculative  tendency,  and  affords 
the  commencement  of  a  Christian  gnosis  corresponding  to  his 
personal  character  and  the  historical  relation  of  his  writings, 
bear  an  intuitive  rather  than  a  dialectical  stamp.  From  the 
profound  tranquillity  of  his  inner  life  of  faith  there  springs  forth 
a  conception  of  Christian  truth, — a  conception  which  rests  on  an 
intuitive  contemplation,  and,  although  entering  upon  the  form  of 
an  idea,  does  not  bring  it  out  to  full  development.  The  truth 
appears  in  wide,  comprehensive  ideas,  which,  however,  are  not 
analyzed  as  by  Paul,  whose  doctrine  also  took  its  rise  from  an 
inward  experience.  These  ideas  are  so  very  comprehensive,  and 
so  deficient  in  strict  division  and  limitation,  that  it  is  very  diffi 
cult  to  exhaust  them  as  a  subject.  The  intuitive  tendency  is 
also  a  speculative  one.  This  we  can  follow  out  not  only  where 
he  enters  upon  the  field  of  the  divine  origin  of  things,  but  also 
where  he  deals  with  a  more  practical  subject,  and  can  pursue  it 
up  to  the  subjective  expression  of  the  principle ;  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  idea  of  love  certainly  forming  an  element  in  this. 

From  this  exposition  of  its  character,  we  see  that  the  develop 
ment  of  John's  teaching  must  be  based  on  God,  and  indeed 
objectively, — not,  therefore,  on  the  divine  fellowship,  but  on  the 
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nature  of  God  manifested  in  Christ.  It  will  then  treat  in  the 
first  place  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
It  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  world,  and  the  relation  borne  by 
God  to  the  world  and  mankind,  both  as  they  originally  were,  and 
as  they  have  become.  Lastly,  it  considers  the  world  in  its  fel 
lowship  with  God  through  Christ, — the  work  and  result  of  the 
atonement.  We  shall  therefore  divide  John's  teaching  into  the 
three  following  main  sections  : — 

God  in  Christ. 

The  World  and  Mankind. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  World  with  God  through  Christ. 

§  92.   God  in  Christ — The  Word,  the  Only-begotten  Son. 

The  idea  of  the  Son  as  the  incarnate  divine  Word  is  set 
forth  by  John  in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel  (i.  1-18),  with 
which  we  must  compare  the  brief  hints  expressed  in  the  com 
mencement  of  the  first  Epistle  (o  Xoyo?  TT}?  £a>?}?,  1  John  1  2), 
and  also  the  ^,6709  TOU  0eov  (Eev.  xix.  13)  as  a  mysterious  name 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  this  Logos  must,  however,  be  derived  from 
the  prologue  to  the  gospel.  We  must  of  course  seek  to  obtain 
our  conception  of  it  from  a  direct  source,  rather  than  from  any 
history  of  its  development  outside  the  New  Testament.  Some 
external  cause  might  have  influenced  John  to  make  use  of  this 
designation  in  describing  the  divine  nature  in  Christ :  he  might 
have  found  the  Alexandrine  idea  of  the  Logos  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  Ephesus  having  then  an  active  intercourse  with  Alex 
andria,  not  only  of  a  mercantile,  but  also  of  an  intellectual 
character.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  justified  in  supposing 
that  John  appropriated  this  idea  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it 
prevailed  in  the  Alexandrine  Jewish  philosophy,  but  must  be 
forehand  take  the  standpoint  of  developing  out  of  John's  con 
nection  of  thought  the  modification  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  There  was  a  false  gnosis,  which  -was 
then  commencing  to  prevail  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  creeping  into 
Christianity,  sought  to  obtain  the  pre-eminence  and  mould  it 
according  to  its  own  notions ;  this  must  be  looked  upon,  even  more 
than  the  Alexandrine  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  the  inducing  cause  of 
the  peculiarity  of  John's  prologue,  and  the  whole  of  his  teaching 
as  to  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  this  peculiarity 
lies  much  deeper,  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  apostle  himself, 
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as  we  venture  to  imagine  it,  and  also  in  the  whole  of  his  ten 
dency  to  view  the  divine  nature  as  the  primitive  existence.  It 
was  therefore  not  only  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  con 
sciousness,  but  also  a  consideration  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  him, 
which  guided  the  apostle.  In  the  prologue,  he  gives  the  result 
and  the  quintessence  of  all  that,  as  a  faithful  witness  of  Jesus,  he 
had  to  relate  as  to  His  life  and  discourses ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
states  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to  be  regarded. 
The  Synoptists  Matthew  and  Luke  preface  their  account  of 
Christ's  public  appearance  with  a  history  of  His  earthly  origin, 
and  also  with  a  human  genealogy,  and  thus  manifest  the  character 
peculiar  to  them  of  keeping  to  the  historical  side  of  His  appear 
ance;  John,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  back  Christ's 
appearance  to  that  which  is  eternal  and  primordial,  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  divine  genealogy.  For  it  is  this  divine  element  in  Him 
which  John  chiefly  seeks  to  depict  and  to  adopt  as  his  starting- 
point. 

In  giving  our  attention  to  the  purport  of  this  prologue,  we  meet 
with  a  twofold  purpose  in  it, — to  depict  the  divine  Word,  both  in 
His  nature  and  operation,  and  also  in  His  human  appearance.  As 
regards  the  former,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  relation  of 
the  Word  to  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  The  apostle 
commences,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  eV  ap%rj  (ver.  1). 
This  apxrj  is  evidently  something  entirely  different  from  that 
named  in  Mark  i.  1,  where  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  is 
simply  meant.  It  is  also  not  the  historical  beginning  in  contrast 
to  the  mere  existence  of  the  world,  for  the  contrast  to  the  world 
does  not  occur  until  ver.  3,  and  then  in  a  much  more  forcible  way. 
These  words,  eV  apxfj,  may  be  best  compared  with  the  fVK'feoa 
in  Gen.  i.  1,  creation  being  there  compared  with  all  temporal 
existence  ;  but  if  this  expression  conveys  the  idea  of  the  transition 
to  a  temporal  state  of  being,  John's  ev  apxfi  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  carrying  us  to  a  period  antecedent  to  all  this  creation  (cf.  John 
xvii.  5),  and  thus  pointing  to  that  which  is  primordial  and  ante- 
mundane.  The  words  Trdvra  eyevero  (ver.  3)  lead  to  this  con 
clusion.  The  Logos  being  "in  the  beginning,"  His  relation  to 
God  is  thereby  declared.  He  is  distinguished  from  God,  for  He 
is  7T/305  TOV  Seov,  with  God,  in  fellowship  with  God.  But  this  is 
also  a  denoting  of  unity ;  and  how  this  unity  is  to  be  understood 
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follows  from  the  words  @eo?  fy  o  ^0709,  0eo?  being  the  predicate, 
As  we  may  and  must  clearly  presuppose  the  unity  of  God,  the 
effect  of  these  words  would  be,  that  the  Logos  was  one  with  God, 
in  that  way  that  He  might  be  distinguished,  but  not  divided  from 
God.  Thus  the  words  ©eo9  fjv  o  \6yos  do  not  form  an  antithesis 
to  o  ^,0709  fjv  7rpo9  TOV  Qeov,  neither  are  they  identical  with  it ; 
they  express  the  same  idea  in  a  more  forcible  and  definite  mode. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  new  predicate  which  sets  forth  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  unity.  And  this  unity  is  not  to  be  catachrestically 
understood ;  but  the  more  forcibly  the  gospel  sets  forth  the  principle 
of  monotheism  (John  xvii.  3,  v.  44),  the  more  must  the  Logos, 
who,  according  to  John,  "  was  God,"  be  considered  as  actually  one 
with  the  divine  essence.  This  idea  contains,  therefore,  much, 
more  than  the  words  el/ctbv  ©eov. 

We  must  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world. 
The  existence  of  the  world  is  referred  to  Him  as  the  agent  of 
creation.  The  word  Sid  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  the  first  and 
original  cause,  but  of  a  causality  bringing  it  about  as  an  agent. 
The  apostle  is  not  content  with  this  general  indication  of  the  re 
lation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world,  but  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
this  relation  is  to  be  more  definitely  understood,  and  also  to  add  a 
new  element  of  connection.  In  the  Logos  was  life  (ver.  4)  ;  and 
being  life  in  Himself,  through  Him  all  things  might  be  created, — 
through  Him,  who,  as  the  living  One,  might  be  the  active  cause  of 
a  life  existing  outside  Himself.  But  inasmuch  as  life  was  in 
Him,  and  went  from  Him  to  the  world,  He  was  the  source  of  life. 
The  apostle  expresses  this  in  the  words  that  "  He  was  the  light  of 
men"  (ver.  4).  The  term  far)  conveys  the  idea  of  the  general 
principle  of  life,  both  spiritual  and  bodily ;  in  $009  this  principle  is 
more  strictly  defined  as  that  which  enlightens  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view.  But  we  can  hardly  limit  this  idea  to  any  particular 
period  in  man's  history,  and  must  look  upon  it  as  intended  to 
apply  generally.  Ver.  4,  which  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  3, 
introduces  us  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
Having  made  its  appearance  among  men,  this  light  became  mani 
fest  as  a  sanctifying  principle  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  world.  It 
shineth  in  darkness  (ver.  5),  which  is  expressed  as  present,  this 
light  being  a  continuous  one.  This  exposition,  extending  to  the 
fifth  verse,  opens  the  way  for  that  which  the  apostle  had  to  state 
as  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  during  his  own  time.  On  this  point 
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he  expresses  himself  in  the  first  place  but  briefly,  showing  that  this 
principle  of  enlightenment  and  sanctifi cation  had  not  come  forth 
in  the  Baptist ;  and  although  the  latter  was  "  sent  from  God,"  yet 
his  vocation  only  extended  to  bearing  witness  of  the  light  (vers. 
6-8).  Next,  he  again  goes  on  to  follow  out  still  further  the  opera 
tion  of  the  Logos  among  mankind.  The  first  point  is,  that  the 
Logos  had  been  at  all  times  the  principle  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
Another  stage  of  the  manifestation  is,  however,  intimated  in  vers. 
9,  10  :  the  light  came  into  the  world,  and  shone  in  it  as  a  true 
light,  but  also  as  a  principle  which  met  with  opposition  among 
men.  Although  He  was  "  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  Him,"  nevertheless  the  world,  which  was  "  His  own,"  every 
where  resisted  Him  (vers.  10,  11);  but  in  those  who  do  not 
oppose  Him,  His  nature  and  His  efficacy  are  so  manifested,  that 
they,  by  faith  in  His  name,  became  children  of  God,  as  if  born  of 
God  (vers.  12,  13).  And  now  follows  the  third  stage  of  His 
agency.  Not  only  does  the  Logos  produce  spiritual  enlightenment 
among  men,  but  He  has  appeared  and  dwelt  among  them,  so  that 
they  could  behold  His  glory  (ver.  14  ff.).  He  appeared  in  the 
world  in  the  flesh,  individualized  as  a  man.  The  above-named 
ideas  constitute  the  train  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  pro 
logue,  and  make  up  the  predicates  which  are  attributed  to  the 
Logos. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  idea  we  have  to  form  of  the 
Logos,  according  to  the  data  laid  down  by  John  ?  In  solving  this 
question,  we  must  avail  ourselves  both  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  itself,  and  also  of  the  historical  development  of  the  idea. 
The  details  of  the  prologue  shut  out  most  of  the  explanations  of 
the  idea  which  are  derived  from  the  word  itself.  Thus  we  cannot 
understand  the  Logos  to  mean  that  which  is  elsewhere  called  in 
the  Scriptures  the  "  word  of  God," — that  is,  the  truth  which  had 
been  previously  hidden,  but  is  now  revealed  through  Christ, — an 
interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  it  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  For,  according  to  the  features  developed  in  John's 
prologue,  the  Logos  is  not  revealed  truth,  but,  first  and  foremost,  the 
creative  principle  of  the  world.  We  are  also  unable  to  look  upon 
o  Xo7r>?  =  o  \eyofjLevos  =  the  promised  One.  The  latter  even  would 
be  a  forced  mode  of  expression,  and  using  Xcfyo?  for  Xeyopevos 
would  be  still  worse.  Added  to  this,  Christ  is  not  anywhere  ex 
pressly  called  the  "  promised  One."  Moreover,  the  high  conclusion 
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which  John,  in  the  prologue,  derives  from  the  creative  agency  of 
the  Logos  forbids  such  interpretations  as  Lehrer's,  o  Xeyaw  ra  rov 
Qeov,  the  auctor  verbi  divini,  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  idea 
is  also  excluded  that  71070?  =  o  Xeyow  =  auctor  doctrince, — effcctus 
pro  efficicnte  being  used  metaphorically.  The  fact  of  Christ  being 
a  teacher  is  not  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  except  in  ver.  18  ;  and 
even  there  it  is  not  through  His  word  that  He  "  declares  the 
Father/'  but  by  His  being  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  as  the  Logos 
the  principle  of  all  creative  and  revealing  divine  action.  But 
the  term  itself  decidedly  opposes  any  such  interpretation  :  Xoyo? 
stands  everywhere,  not  for  the  speaker  or  the  teacher,  but  for  the 
matter  spoken  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  cxlvii.  15,  18).  According  to  all 
biblical  usage,  God  is  He  who  speaks,  and  ^0705  is  that  which 
is  spoken  by  Him;  in  Philo,  too,  the  absolute  God  is  called 
o  Xeyow  or  \a\S>v  even  in  His  relation  to  the  Xoyo?,  who  is  named 
the  prj^a  TOU  aiStov.  Finally,  John's  description  of  the  nature 
and  agency  of  the  Logos  is  just  as  little  in  favour  of  interpreting 
it  to  mean  ratio  =  reason  or  wisdom.  Although  these  ideas  may 
form  points  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
wisdom  as  a  divine  attribute,  0eo?  %v  6  ^0709,  neither  is  the  de 
claration  of  the  incarnation  directly  compatible  with  either  of 
these  explanations.  Nowhere,  however,  in  the  Scriptures  generally 
does  the  idea  of  the  word  (Xcfyo?,  i:n)  occur  for  the  attribute  of 
wisdom ;  and  in  this  passage  especially  the  relation  expressed  to 
X<upis  and  aXyOeui  (vers.  10,  16,  17)  shows  that  the  conception 
of  the  Logos  must  be  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  nature. 
According  to  all  the  predicates  which  are  here  applied  to  it, 
the  word  Logos  can  be  nothing  else  but  an  expression  for  God 
Himself,  considered  in  His  creative,  operative,  self-revealing,  and 
communicating  character.  We  are,  moreover,  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  if  we  glance  at  the  historical  course  of  development  of 
this  idea,  and  compare  it  with  John's  conception.  We  have  to 
follow  the  development  ot  the  idea  of  the  Logos  from  its  basis, 
rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  paths  of  apocryphal 
literature  down  to  the  Alexandrine  gnosis.  On  Old  Testament 
ground,  the  word  is  presented  to  us  by  the  creative,  operative, 
and  thus  declaratory  action  of  God  (as  He  who  speaks).  God  as 
operating  and  self-revealing  is  sometimes  represented  chiefly  on 
the  side  of  His  poiver  (He  speaks  and  it  is  done),  sometimes  on 
the  side  of  His  wisdom.  The  latter  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  Prov. 

2  L 
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viii.  and  Job  xxviii.,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  The 
last  passage  and  Wisd.  Sol.  vii.  represent  both  the  original  relation 
of  wisdom  to  God,  and  also  its  operation  in  the  world, — the  latter, 
indeed,  as  a  taking  up  its  abode  among  men  (Bar.  iii.  9,  4).  The 
wisdom  which  was  among  the  Jewish  nation  is  the  law  of  God. 
Moreover,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  as  an  Alexandrine  work,  this 
wisdom  is  not  only  personified,  but  also  such  attributes  are 
applied  to  it,  that  in  some  passages  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
is  not  actually  looked  upon  hypostatically  as  an  emanation  from 
God.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  God 
is  set  forth,  and  so  set  forth,  that  wisdom  itself  is  called  iravro- 
SvvafjLis  (vii.  2  3),  and  also  the  energetic  divine  Word  is  represented 
as  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  person  (Wisd.  Sol.  xviii.  15), — a 
form  which  is  taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  destroying  angel 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  15).  The  way  in  which  the  illimitable  operation 
of  God  is  thus  described  sometimes  by  o-o0/a,  and  sometimes  by 
Xo709,  rendered  it  but  a  short  step  to  combine  the  two  in  the 
word  Xo7o?, — a  step,  too,  which  in  the  linguistic  domain  of  the 
Greek  language  might  readily  be  looked  for.  This  step  is  taken 
in  Philo's  theory.  He  makes  the  Logos  the  essence  of  the  divine 
power ;  but  both  His  nature  and  relation  to  the  absolute  God  are 
kept  in  such  mystic  obscurity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
an  hypostasis  is  actually  intended  or  not.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  modern  times  in  favour  of  the 
former  view  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  convincing.  This  re 
mark  applies  to  the  predicate  ap%dryye\o$  ;  for  Philo  applies  the 
term  ^776X05  even  to  the  divine  powers  which  are  certainly  not 
hypostatically  viewed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  absolute 
God  Himself  ap%dyye\os,  without  any  idea  of  identifying  Him 
with  His  powers.  It  also  applies  to  the  expression  6  Sevrepos  @eo?, 
which  might  apply  to  the  absolute  God  Himself  looked  upon  in 
another  point  of  view. 

However  we  may  decide  this  question,  there  is  in  any  case  a 
great  difference  between  the  views  as  to  the  Logos  held  by  John 
and  Philo  respectively.  We  see  this  from  our  inability  to  com 
pare  the  immanent  Logos  of  John  with  the  immanent  Logos  of 
Philo.  The  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  corresponds  to  His 
incarnation  in  John ;  but  the  independence  which,  according  to 
the  former  author,  the  Logos  has,  or  appears  to  have,  is  already 
His  property,  in  John's  view,  even  prior  to  the  incarnation.  In 
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like  manner  Philo  only  metaphorically  gives  the  name  of  Sei/repo? 
®eo?  to  the  Logos  ;  but  John  calls  Him  €>eo<?  in  the  strictest 
didactic  sense,  not,  however,  supposing  two  hypostases  as  two 
natures,  but  identifying  Him  with  God  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  distinguishing  him  from  God.  The  Logos  is  God,  as  He 
whose  person  can  be  distinguished,  who  brought  about  the  exist 
ence  and  life  of  the  world.  Further,  instead  of  the  physical 
antithesis  of  light  and  darkness,  the  moral  contrast  is  set  forth  by 
John  (John  i.  5) ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  instead  of  Philo's 
docetic  o-i/rt?  of  the  divinity  in  the  Messiah,  we  have  in  John  the 
actual  incarnation  of  the  Word  (John  i.  14). 

Our  glance,  therefore,  at  the  historical  course  of  development 
points  out  to  us  the  starting-points  of  this  doctrine  even  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  on  comparing  John's  idea  of  the  Word  with 
the  stamp  of  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  the  decided  originality  of  the  former,  which,  indeed, 
can  only  be  explained  by  an  historical  reference  to  Jesus.  With 
the  latter  order  of  development  John's  teaching  has  but  this 
point  in  common,  that  the  Logos  is  the  expression  for  the  principle 
of  the  essential  manifestation  of  God  ;  and  this  historical  parallel 
assists  in  setting  aside  the  ambiguous  interpretations  of  the  idea 
which  we  before  alluded  to.  Besides  this,  the  predicates  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  Logos  distinguish  Him  so  essentially,  that 
the  precise  definition  of  the  idea  may  be  clearly  gathered  from 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  prologue  itself.  John  plainly  iden 
tifies  the  Word  with  God ;  the  result  therefore  is  that  the  former 
must  be  in  his  view  something  more  than  a  divine  power,  and 
that  he  must  rather  have  considered  the  Logos  as  the  sum-total 
of  all  divine  power  (cf.  ver.  14).  We  may  now  take  into  account 
the  name  of  Logos,  which  is  applied  in  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  13) 
to  the  self-same  Person,  who  unites  in  Himself  the  divine  powers 
— the  €irra  irvevfjuara  (iii.  1) — which  are  represented  under  the 
symbols  of  the  €7rra  Kepara  and  eirra  o<£$aX/W  (v.  6),  referring 
both  to  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  This  sum-total  of  the 
divine  power,  which  is  identical  with  God  Himself,  can  be  neither 
an  emanated  power,  nor  a  divine  substance  apart  from  God  :  it  is 
only  distinguished,  but  not  apart  from  God.  The  Logos,  in  John's 
idea,  is  God  as  a  reflection  and  manifestation  of  Him ;  but  although 
reflected,  He  is  so  essentially  God,  that  in  Him  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwells,  and  nothing  in  it  is  alien  to  Him.  The 
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Logos  constitutes  the  whole  element  of  God  which  is  manifested 
in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  reflection  of  God,  it  is  He  through 
whom  the  origin,  continuance,  and  perfection  of  the  world  are 
brought  about.  With  this  we  must  compare  what  Jesus  Himself 
said  (John  v.  26)  as  to  His  filial  relation  to  the  Father, — that 
the  Father  had  given  to  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself,  but  as 
imparted.  The  words  6  "Xcfyo?  TT}?  fo>^?  (1  John  i.  1)  must  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Logos  laid  down  in  the  prologue  to  the 
gospel.  Some  expositors  have,  indeed,  understood  Xcfyo?  in  this 
passage  in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  "  teaching,"  and  have  taken  the 
teaching  as  to  life,  with  the  aim  of  the  communication  of  life,  as  the 
object  of  that  which  the  apostle  had  perceived  by  his  senses, — 
which  object,  however,  had  been  pre-ordained  by  God  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to 
explain  the  words  rjv  air  apxfjs  as  the  commencement  of  the  office 
of  the  apostles  as  teachers  ;  but  this  view  at  once  falls  to  the 
ground  if  we  compare  the  parallel  in  the  second  verse,  rrjv  tfrrjv 
rrjv  alwviov  r/rt?  r)v  TT/DO?  TOP  irarepa,  etc.  But  the  declarations 
o  ewpaKd/jiev  and  o  afcrj/coafAev  altogether  point  to  a  person,  con 
sidering  that  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  always  takes  the 
lead  in  John's  fundamental  view.  The  whole  context  from  vers. 
1-3  seems  to  show  that  in  the  Xoyo?  rrjs  £iu?}s  a  personal  \oyo<? 
is  intended,  who  is  identical  with  the  Son  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  of 
whom  alone  (as  the  \6yo<i)  it  could  rightly  be  stated  that  they 
had  seen  Him.  The  neuter  gender  being  used  only  goes  to  show 
that  John  desired  to  speak  somewhat  generally  and  indetermi 
nately,  in  order  the  better  to  display  the  principle  involved  in 
the  idea.  With  the  exception  of  the  prologue,  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  Logos  is  spoken  of;  for  both  from  the 
weight  of  external  evidence,  and  from  the  context,  we  are  unable 
to  consider  the  passage  1  John  v.  7  as  genuine. 

In  considering  the  further  declarations  which  are  made  as  to 
Him  who  is  called  the  Word  by  John,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  in 
Him  was  life,"  indeed  that  He  Himself  was  the  life;  also,  that 
He  was  the  light  and  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father, 
endowed  with  glory,  being  one  with  the  Father.  In  the  prologue 
(John  i.  4)  it  is  said,  "  In  Him  was  life ; "  in  John's  first  Epistle 
(1  John  i.  1)  He  is  called  o  Xoyo?  T?}?  &fjs,  and  in  the  second 
verse  simply  17  &rj.  In  the  first  verse  the  two  ideas  are  com 
bined,  and  hence  the  necessity  arose  of  giving  an  explanation  of 
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both ;  and  according  to  this,  the  £o>^  having  been  manifested,  the 
Logos  is  the  subject  of  human  experience,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  seen  the  life,  and  preach  it  as  that  "which  was  with  the 
Father"  (ver.  2).  The  Logos  is  therefore  the  life.  Life  is,  in 
John's  view,  a  very  comprehensive  idea.  In  its  proper  sense  it 
is  an  attribute  of  God,  and  a  deeper  meaning  is  involved  when 
the  life  is  transferred  to  men.  In  John  v.  26  Jesus  Himself 
represents  the  Father  as  £&v,  having  life  in  Himself  absolutely. 
Nevertheless  He  is  not  directly  called  the  life — a  designation 
which  is  only  given  to  the  Son.  The  cause  for  this  is,  that  the 
Son  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life,  and  is  thus  the  source 
of  it  for  us.  As  God  is  the  independent  living  Being,  from  whom 
all  real  existence  proceeds,  so  is  the  Logos  life  in  Himself,  although 
He  has  received  it  as  imparted  by  the  Father,  and  is  the  principle 
of  life  especially  for  mankind.  All  real  life — the  real  vital 
energy,  both  spiritual  and  bodily — is  contained  in  that  which 
springs  from  Him.  He  is  also  called  the  light  (John  i.  4,  5,  9). 
The  term  "  light"  is,  however,  very  generally  made  use  of  by  John 
as  a  designation  for  the  divine  nature  (1  John  i.  5-7)  ;  it  is 
also  employed  by  Philo  in  the  same  way.  God  is  looked  upon 
as  light  in  virtue  of  His  spiritual  existence  as  a  self-conscious 
Being,  who,  as  such,  is  in  Himself  holy  and  good.  The  Son  is 
likewise  light,  inasmuch  as  He  is  life,  which,  being  in  itself 
intelligent  and  holy,  communicates  to  the  world  the  fulness  of 
intelligent  and  holy  life.  In  addition  to  these  designations  of 
life  and  light,  the  Logos  is  further  spoken  of  as  the  "  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth"  (John  i.  14,  18, 
cf.  iii.  16,  18;  1  John  iv.  9),  the  word  fwvoyevrjs  not  being  to 
be  understood  as  dearly-loved,  but  as  the  only  one  of  His  kind. 
As  the  manifestation  of  eternal  life  (1  John  i.  1-3),  which  com 
municates  itself  (John  i.  14-18),  and  leads  to  the  Father  (1  John 
ii.  23,  cf.  22,  iv.  15  ;  2  John  ver.  9),  He  has  brought  about  the 
perfect  revelation  and  communication  of  God.  He  it  is  who  was 
from  the  beginning,  o  air  apxfjs  (1  John  ii.  13),  and  is  the  Holy 
One  (1  John  ii.  20)  and  the  Just  (1  John  i.  9,  etc.),  of  whom  the 
Father  testifies  (1  John  v.  9,  10,  11).  But  still  we  are  unable 
to  prove  that  John  plainly  calls  Him  wo?  as  the  ao-aptcos  ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  show  that  he  would  give  Him,  as  the 
Incarnate  One,  the  title  of  6>eo?.  In  the  passage  1  John  v.  20 
the  a\r)6ivos  0eo?  is  more  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  Father 
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(cf.  John  xvii.  3),  although  'I^o-ow?  X/no-ro?  first  precedes  the 
O£TO?.  OVTOS,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not  always  refer  to  the 
subject  immediately  preceding  (cf.  2  John  7,  "  This  is  a  deceiver/' 
etc.).  But  the  Father  is  only  understood  so  far  as  He  is  mani 
fested  in  the  Son,  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  the  principal 
subject  in  1  John  v.  20.  This  passage  is,  however,  completed,  so 
to  speak,  by  that  which  John  says  in  his  own  name  in  his  his 
torical  narrative,  where  he  evidently  with  full  purpose  records  the 
exclamation  of  Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my  God  !"  (John  xx.  28), 
thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of  his  gospel.  The  narra 
tive  is  carried  on  up  to  the  point  where  this  truth  is  recognised 
(cf.  ver.  29). 

§  93.    The  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

John  does  not  anywhere  afford  us  any  direct  teaching  as  to  God 
in  general  ;  but  wherever  he  speaks  of  God,  or  specially  of  the 
Father,  a  reference  to  the  Son  is  always  evident.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel,  where  he  was  of  course  compelled 
first  to  speak  of  God,  with  whom  the  Logos  stood  in  primordial 
relation  ;  but  he  then  confines  himself  entirely  to  dwelling  on  the 
attributes  of  the  Logos,  and  not  until  this  subject  is  exhausted 
does  he  again  revert  to  the  Father,  and  even  then,  again  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  Son.  We  find  the  same  peculiarity 
existing  in  his  first  Epistle  ;  for  although,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  latter,  the  Father  is  mentioned  (ver.  2),  He  is  only  named 
in  order  to  set  forth  the  relation  borne  by  the  manifested  life  to 
the  eternal  God.  Again,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  effects 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Word  of  life,  of  the  preaching  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  fellowship  thus  founded  (ver.  3),  the  fellowship  with 
the  Father  is  certainly  mentioned,  but  it  only  amounts  to  a  fellow 
ship  through  the  Son.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  clause  we  find  a  positive  theory  expressed  in  respect 
to  God,  viz.  that  He  is  light.  But  still  the  aim  of  this  teaching 
is  only  a  practical  one,  and  is  intended  to  show  what  effect  should 
follow  the  fellowship  with  the  God  who  is  manifested  in  the 
Son,  as  far  as  regards  the  framing  of  the  human  life.  In  the  same 
way  in  ch.  iii.  the  sanctification  of  Christians  is  referred  to  the 
purity  of  Christ  ;  and  even  in  ver.  7  of  the  first  chapter  Christ's 
mediation  is  brought  in  as  something  between  the  divine  holiness 
and  our  sanctification.  Also  in  the  further  course  of  the  epistle 
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there  are  various  characteristics  of  John's  conception  of  God,  which 
are  emphatically  set  forth,  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  Father 
manifested  in  the  Son  who  is  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  and 
through  this  manifestation  is  in  fellowship  with  us.  Passages 
such  as  that  in  1  John  v.  20  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  the 
Apocalypse  also,  if  we  compare  it,  Christ  always  seems  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  author's  statement,  although  declarations  as  to 
God,  such  as  those  recorded  in  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8,  are  not  excluded. 

Both  in  the  prologue  and  also  in  the  epistle  the  name  @eo?  is 
that  most  frequently  used  for  God  (cf.  John  i.  13,  18).     In  distin 
guishing  Him  from  the  Son,  the  idea  of  Father  is  also  employed 
(thus  Trarrip,  John  i.  14,  18).     This  God  is,  moreover,  depicted  as 
the  true,  the  a\rj6tvo<i,  in  contradistinction  from  all  worship  of  idols 
(John  v.  20,  cf.  John  xvii.  3).     No  man  hath  seen  Him  (John  i. 
18  ;  1   John  iv.   20)  ;  the  Son  of  man  alone  has  declared  Him 
(John  i.  18).     As  the  invisible  God,  He  is  placed  in  contrast  to 
men,  who  form  a  part  of  that  which  is  visible,  and  His  spiritual 
nature  is  thus  called  to  mind    (cf.  Jesus'  words,  John  iv.  24). 
This  idea  involves,  that  there  can  be  no  experimental  view  of  Him, 
and  that  no  one  possesses  any  perfect  intuitive  perception  of  Him. 
A  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  this  idea  and  the 
passage   1   John  iii.   6,  where  the  incompatibility  between  any 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  a  continuance  in  sin  is  the  matter  in 
question.     In  the  next  place,  this  invisible  God  is  He  who  is 
eternal  life,  having  in  Himself  the  fulness   of  life,  and  being  its 
original  source.     This  life  is,  however,  also  light,  perfect  and  holy, 
and  unstained  by  sin  (1  John  i.  5  ff.).     £«?  is  a  figurative  ex 
pression,  which  may  mean,  generally,  every  kind  of  spiritual  per 
fection  ;  but,  from  the   connection,  the  idea  of  holiness  is  here 
involved.      In  this  conception  of  God  as  life  and  light,  not  only  is 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  Spirit  contained,  but  all  the  other  predicates 
which  John  attributes  to  Him  are  to  some  extent  based  on  it ; 
and  amongst  them  especially  the  attributes  of  knowing  and  un 
derstanding  everything;  also,  that  He  is  the  true,  faithful,  and 
righteous  God  (1  John  iii.  20).      His  omniscience  is  understood 
in  its  ethical  relation,  and  consequently  in  its  strictest  sense,  and 
naturally  stands  in  contrast  to  the  sin-troubled  personal  conscious 
ness  of  man.      Thus  the  designation  of  light  involves  something 
more  than  holiness,  and  the  idea  is  a  wider  one.     The  Father  is 
pure  as  the  nature  of  light,  but  He  is  also  the  all- wise  Father ; 
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and  both  conceptions  of  Him,  of  His  omniscience  and  His  love, 
flow  in  equal  measure  from  the  contemplation  of  His  nature  as 
light.     John  also  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  conception  of  God 
Bslove  (1   John  iv.  8).     Throughout   the  whole   course   of   the 
epistle  to  the  very  end,  the  idea  of  love  is  dwelt  upon  :  love  is 
inculcated  as  the  sum-total  of  the  whole  of  practical  Christianity. 
He  who  truly  loves  is  born  of  God,  and  therefore,  as  the  culmina 
tion  of  the  line  of  thought,  we  have  the  idea  that  the  nature  of 
God  is  love.     This  idea  is,  however,  derived  from  the  earthly  ap 
pearance  of  the  Son,  in  full  harmony  with  John's  usual  mode  of 
procedure  (cf.  also  Jesus'  words,  John  iii.  16).     The  true  idea  of 
love  flows,  indeed,  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.     Love  exists 
primarily  in  God,  and  is  shown  by  His  sending  the  Son.      It  is 
concerned  with  God's  communication  of  Himself,  and  presupposes 
the  idea  of  light  as  of  moral  perfection.     From  this  idea  of  God 
His  predicates  naturally  result,— that  He  is  true,  faithful,  and  just. 
Firstly,  He  is  true,  and  in  Him  is  truth.     His  whole  work  de 
pends  upon  the  truth  that  man  is  a  sinner  (1  John  i.  10),  and 
therefore  God  is  made  a  liar  by  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
this  truth,  and  disbelieve  the  testimony  which   God  has  given 
through  His  Son.     The  ideas  of  faithfulness  and  justice  are  com 
bined  in  ver.  9.     God  is  faithful  as  being  true  to  His  promises, 
and  just  because,  in  conformity  with  His  promise,  He  allots  to 
every  one  his  due.     For  this  reason,  and  with  reference  to  His 
promise,  His  faithfulness  and  justice  involve  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  cleansing  of  the  sinner.     In   1   John  iii.  20  John 
says   that   "  God   is   greater  than   our  heart:"    the    question  is, 
whether  this  is  meant  to  apply  in  reference  to   His   mercy   or 
His  severity.     In  any  case,  however,  the  remark  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  God  is  omniscient.       The  connection  with  ver.  19 
gives  the  first  explanation  an  appearance  of  probability ;  but  as 
those  whose  hearts  condemn  them  not,  who  therefore  have  con 
fidence  in  God,  are  not  mentioned  until  ver.  21,  the  probability 
loses  much  of  its  force.     The  sign  whereby  we  may  recognise 
whether  "  we  are  of  the  truth"  (ver.  19)  is  brotherly  love.     Ver. 
20  might  therefore  form  the  antithesis,  and  say  that,  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us,  and  testify  that  we  have  not  this  love,  God  is  still 
greater  than  our  hearts, — that  is,  how  much  more  shall  we  be  con 
demned  by  Him !  (in  this  way  of  putting  it,  however,  the  second 
OTI  is  not  without  difficulty.)      God  is  therefore  greater  than  our 
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hearts,  on  account,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  greater  moral  severity 
connected  with  His  omniscience,  and  next,  indirectly,  in  con 
sequence  of  His  perfect  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and  of  that  mercy 
which  is  in  full  harmony  with  His  severity  and  holiness. 

The  first  Epistle,  as  we  have  seen,  lays  a  stress  almost  ex 
clusively  on  the  moral  attributes  of  God  which  are  connected  with 
redemption ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
metaphysical  attributes  of  God  are  more  set  forth, — those  which 
refer  to  His  natural  relation  to  the  world.  Thus  He  is  the 
eternal  Being,  free  from  all  the  conditions  of  time  (Kev.  iv.  8,  xi. 
1*7),  corresponding  to  the  name  of  Jehovah.  This  attribute,  ac 
cording  to  which  He  fills  the  whole  expanse  of  eternity,  and 
is  consequently  the  Immutable  One,  is  allied  to  His  designation 
as  Alpha  and  Omega  (i.  8,  xxii.  13,  xxi.  6).  The  idea  of  the 
illimitable  Divine  Being  is  also  involved  in  the  definition  o  @eo? 
o  &v  (vii.  2,  iv.  9,  10,  xv.  7);  and  this,  at  all  events,  very 
much  resembles  John's  mode  of  expression.  Added  to  this,  the 
Apocalypse  displays  very  prominently  God's  power,  calling  Him 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Euler  over  everything  (v.  13, 
xix.  6,  xx.  11,  xi.  15,  17),  also  in  many  passages  the  Kvpio? 
(i.  8.  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xv.  3,  xxii.  5,  6,  xxi.  22),  and  the  God  of 
heaven  (xi.  13).  But  although  this  aspect  of  God  may  appear 
to  have  the  preponderance,  we  must  not  necessarily  conclude  from 
this  that  another  standpoint  is  taken  which  is  different  from  that  of 
John.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  well  accounted 
for  by  its  aim, — the  representation  of  the  gradual  victory  of 
Christianity.  This  victory  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  universal 
divine  rule,  the  effects  of  which  are,  that  the  dominion  of  Christ 
over  the  world  should  gradually  prevail.  Thus  the  predominance 
of  the  more  general  side  of  the  conception  of  God  is  not  at  all  out 
of  place. 

John's  teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  his  teaching  as  to 
God  generally,  is  not  of  an  independent,  detailed,  and  complete 
character;  he  nevertheless  often  speaks  of  the  Spirit  (1  John 
iv.  2,  v.  6),  of  the  7rvev/j.u  rfjs  akiqOeia^  (iv.  6,  v.  6).  He  always 
looks  upon  the  Spirit,  first  of  all,  as  the  Spirit  communicated  to 
man  (1  John  ii.  20,  iii.  24,  iv.  6.  13),  and  all  he  says  on  the 
point  shows  clearly  that  he  considers  that  this  communication  is 
brought  about  by  the  Son,  following  the  idea  expressed  in  John 
vii.  39.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  this  point  also,  he  adheres  to 
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the  standpoint  involved  in  his  predominating  contemplation  of  the 
Son. 

§  94.  TJic  World  and  Mankind  in  their  Original  Relation  to  God. 

The  fundamental  and  decisive  passage  which  expresses  John's 
views  of  the  relation  borne  to  God  by  the  world  as  a  whole,  is 
contained  in  the  commencement  of  the  prologue  to  his  gospel 
(John  i.  3,  4).  The  principle  of  life  in  every  respect,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  contained  in  the  Logos  of  God.  John 
traces  back  the  person  of  the  Eedeemer  to  the  earliest  manifesta 
tion  of  God  in  the  creation  ;  he  also  refers  man,  the  object  of  re 
demption,  to  the  complex  of  all  that  was  brought  to  pass  in  the 
creation.  The  divine  principle  of  manifestation,  and  the  collective 
existence  of  the  world  which  was  brought  about  by  the  former, 
stand  in  universal,  absolute,  and  exclusive  relation  to  one  another. 
The  Logos  was  not,  indeed,  accepted  by  the  darkness  in  the  world, 
but  this  rejection  is  a  reproach  to  the  world.  It  ought  to  have 
accepted  Him.  This  close  relation  involves  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  moral  darkness  in  the  world,  its  power  of  receiving  divine  life 
can  never  be  lost,  on  account  of  the  above-named  absolute  relation 
in  which  the  world  stands  to  the  Logos. 

§  95.   The  World  in  its  Alienation  from  God. 

The  love  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  God  in  its  transitoriness  and 
vanity,  forms  the  contrast  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  eternal  life 
(1  John  ii.  1 5-1 7).  In  this  sense  the  love  of  the  world  which 
God  has  created  is  forbidden,  and  the  world,  notwithstanding  its 
creation  by  God,  forms  a  contrast  to  Him.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
love  which  the  world  attracts  is  that  of  the  world  merely,  and 
tends  to  a  separation  from  God,  the  world  is  in  itself  vanity,  and 
the  love  of  it  is  blameable.  For  this  love,  then,  becomes  an 
attachment  to  fleshly  lusts,  and  that  which  is  merely  worldly  is 
thus  opposed  to  God,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  sin. 

Sin,  according  to  1  John  iii.  4  ff.,  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law,  the  opposite  to  Sucaioavvr)  (1  John  iii.  7-10).  The  words 
6  iroi&v  rr)v  $iKaiocrvvr)v  Sifcaios  eVri  (ver.  7)  contain  the  explana 
tion  of  the  idea  of  avo^ia  (ver.  4).  The  transgression  of  the  law 
by  sin  is  overtly  shown  in  lying  and  unbelief,  in  the  ^eOSo?  which 
is  mentioned  in  1  John  ii.  21  f.  ;  it  is  the  opposition  to  God's 
truth  and  action,  showing  that  the  truth  is  not  in  us  (1  John  i. 
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8).  We  find  quite  the  same  idea  expressed  of  unbelief  (1  John 
v.  10)  :  he  who  believeth  not'  God  believeth  not  on  Him  in  His 
Son,  and  thus,  by  his  contradiction  of  God's  truth,  shows  openly 
his  opposition  to  it  (cf.  v.  9,  also  John  iii.  18).  But  it  is  also 
manifested  by  the  absence  of  love,  which  becomes  hatred  to  one's 
brother  (1  John  ii.  9-11,  iii.  12  ff.).  The  latter  passage  points 
out  the  inward  cause  of  the  hatred  which  is  based  on  alienation 
from  God.  According  to  1  John  iii.  10  (cf.  6  and  iv.  6),  and 
likewise  because  nothing  but  love  proceeds  from  God  (1  John  iv. 
1 6),  the  want  of  brotherly  love  is,  as  a  principle,  opposed  to  the 
righteousness  which  the  law  of  God  requires. 

The  sin  of  man,  however,  ultimately  Uinds  him.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  deeply  influential  idea  of  o-Korla,  which  fills  such  an  im 
portant  place  in  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  its  moral  root  and 
character  being  most  clearly  expressed  in  1  John  ii.  11  (cf.  8,  9, 
1 0).  Hatred  results  in  darkness,  because  it  blinds  the  heart ;  but 
love  keeps  in  the  light,  because  it  is  allied  to  God.  That  is  to  say, 
darkness  is  nothing  else  but  alienation  from  God, — an  idea  which 
may  also  be  gathered  from  the  passages  quoted  (1  John  iii.  10, 
iv.  6,  ii.  16).  This  darkness  goes  on  to  increase  to  an  inward 
condemnation  (1  John  iii.  20  f.), — the  self-accusation  of  the  heart 
which  carries  with  it  the  divine  wrath,  and  consequently  death, — 
the  unhappy  position  which  redemption  does  away  with  being 
known  and  felt  to  be  death,  6dvaro^  (1  John  iii.  14,  cf.  v.  16  f., 
where  Odvaros  clearly  appears  to  be  the  climax  in  the  gradation 
of  sin). 

This  sin  is,  moreover,  universal  among  mankind  :  it  forms  among 
them  a  mode  of  collective  life  ;  and  the  latter,  because  its  principle 
is  a  false  love  of  the  wrorld,  by  which  it  becomes  organized  into  a 
system,  is  called  simply  the  world,  o  /eooy-to?  (cf.  ii.  16,  etc  rou 
Koa-fjiov  e'crrt).  It  is  the  #007^09  which  does  not  know  the  disciples 
(1  John  iii.  1),  indeed  hates  them  (iii.  13),  from  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  take  their  rise,  and  of  which  they  speak  (1  John 
iv.  5).  Man  cannot  free  himself  from  it  by  his  own  power ; 
without  the  Son  he  has  not  life,  but  remains  in  death  (cf.  1  John 
v.  12).  If  we  deny  or  undervalue  this  power  of  sin,  we  shall  only 
become  deeper  and  deeper  entangled  in  its  toils  (cf.  John  i.  6  ff.). 
But  this  community  of  sin  is  not  original  among  men  :  human 
sin  has  a  mighty  antecedent  in  the  devil,  the  wicked  one,  who  is 
the  first  beginner  of  sin,  air  dpxw  (1  John  iii.  8).  All  who 
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commit  sin  are  of  him,  and  are  seduced  by  him, — the  murder  of 
Abel  by  Cain  being  indeed  traced  back  to  his  instigation  (1  John 
iii.  9-12,  cf.  v.  18,  19) ;  for,  in  the  expression  6  KOO-JJLOS  Kelrai,  ev 
TW  TTovrjpw,  iTovripcp  as  the  masculine  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  devil.  Thus,  with  regard  to  this  point  also, 
John  goes  back  to  the  first  and  highest  principle,  and  for  this  reason 
lays  so  emphatic  a  stress  in  his  epistle  on  the  commencement  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  devil. 

§  96.  The  Fellowship  of  the  World  with  God  through  Christ — The 
Redeemer  and  His  Work. 

In  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel  it  is  very  clearly  laid  down 
that  there  was  a  pre-Christian  agency  on  the  part  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  is  generally  the  principle  of  life  and  light  for  men, 
and  all  they  possess  of  life  and  light  must  be  traced  back  to 
Him  ;  also  everything  which,  in  the  wider  sphere  of  creation,  is 
founded  through  Him.  Consequently  whatever  amount  of  light 
and  life  exists  in  the  heathen  world  belongs  to  His  sphere  of 
operation,  but  especially  and  necessarily  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  Thus,  then,  the  province  of  this  dis 
pensation  is  called  ra  iSia,  and  the  members  of  it  ol  L&IOI  (John 
i.  11).  The  operation  of  the  Logos  in  this  province  is,  however, 
opposed  by  the  a-Korla  (ver.  5),  the  disposition  of  the  world,  inas 
much  as  the  world  had  no  knowledge  of  that  which  was  divine. 
The  Logos,  therefore,  has  to  deal  with  darkness  in  the  world 
(ver.  5),  and  even  His  own  would  not  receive  Him  (ver.  11). 
The  law  given  by  Moses  (John  i.  1*7)  must  therefore  be  fully 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  Logos  ;  and  this  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  way  in  which  John,  in  the  course  of 
his  gospel  narrative  (xii.  41),  speaks  of  Isaiah,  saying  that  he 
uttered  his  prophecy  when  he  saw  the  glory  (Sofa)  of  Jesus. 

The  Son  of  God  who  came  into  the  world  is  the  a-cDrrjp  of  the 
world  (1  John  iv.  14).  As  the  Word  made  flesh,  He  united  in 
His  person  both  the  truly  divine  and  the  truly  human  elements, 
and  this  is  made  the  essence  of  the  Christian  confession  in  reference 
to  His  person  (1  John  iv.  2  ;  2  John  7  ;  John  i.  14).  He  is  the 
Son  who  came  in  the  flesh,  the  Word  who  became  flesh,  and 
made  His  abode  among  men  so  that  they  might  see  His  glory.  He 
is,  moreover,  without  sin  (1  John  iii.  8),  the  exact  opposite  to  sin 
and  its  representative.  In  that  He  is  pure  and  righteous,  He  it  is 
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in  whom  human  nature  and  human  life  is  sanctified  and  glorified 
so  as  to  be  a  pure  manifestation  of  God  ;  and  for  this  reason  so 
great  a  stress  is  laid  on  the  confession  that  He  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  But  this  comes  to  pass  "by  His  being  the  incarnate  God, 
and  therefore  even  in  the  incarnation  continuing  to  be  God,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  God  became  truly  human  in  Him.  This 
phenomenon,  in  all  its  grandeur,  has  become  the  subject  of 
human  experience  (John  i.  14;  1  John  i.  1-3,  iv,  14),  and  is 
confirmed  to  men  by  the  testimony  of  the  Father  (1  John  v. 
6-11). 

But  Christ,  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  is  also  the  propitia 
tion  for  us  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  whom  the  Father  has  sent  into 
the  world  as  the  tXaoy-co?  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  He  is  also  (1  John  ii.  1)  our  Advocate,  Trapa/cX^ro?, 
with  the  Father  (just  as  Jesus  Himself  called  the  Holy  Ghost 
another  Paraclete,  who  was  to  be  substituted  for  Himself) ;  He  it 
is,  too,  in  whom  we  have  life,  who  is  sent  in  order  that  we  may 
live  through  Him  (1  John  iv.  9),  that  in  Him  we  may  have 
eternal  life,  fco?)  atomo?  (v.  11-13,  ii.  25).  He  is  all  this  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  He  died  for  us  (1  John  iii.  16,  i.  7,  v.  6  f. ;  John  xi. 
51  f.,  cf.  iii.  16).  John  says  (1  John  iii.  16)  that  "  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us ;"  and,  from  the  hortatory  motive  which  is  deduced 
from  this  fact,  we  may  gather  that  this  death  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  a  beneficial  character,  as  being  intended  to  save 
others  from  death,  and  so  far  therefore  as  vicarious  ;  also,  that  it  is 
His  blood  (shed  in  His  death)  which  has  the  power  of  purifying 
from  sin.  The  blood,  together  with  the  Spirit  and  water,  are 
mentioned  as  forming  the  medium  of  His  efficacy.  John  relates 
in  his  gospel  that  Caiaphas,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  virtue  of 
his  high-priestly  office,  unconsciously  to  himself  gave  utterance  to 
the  great  idea  that  it  was  necessary  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people.  Through  this  death,  therefore,  did  the  clearing  from 
sin  come  to  pass,  and  was  indeed  so  effected,  that  in  the  idea 
two  points  are  involved,  the  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  deliver 
ance  from  its  power  and  pollution,  both  being  contained  in  the 
word  KadapiQiv  (1  John  i.  7  ff.),  which  points  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Levitical  expiation,  and  on  the  other,  looking  at  the  con 
nection,  clearly  includes  the  idea  of  moral  purification.  Thus  Ave 
have  here  all  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
through  Christ  and  His  death,  in  regard  to  which  a  perfect 
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harmony  exists  between  John's  teaching  and  that  of  Paul  and 
Peter. 

John  closely  adheres  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ 
and  His  course  of  action  therein,  as  being  absolutely  essential, 
but,  above  all,  dwells  011  the  inner  nature  of  this  appearance  and 
ministry  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  latter  is  nothing  but  the  outward 
interposition  to  bring  about  the  communication  to  the  world  of 
this  inner  nature.  If  we  compare  this  plan  with  that  of  Paul, 
a  similarity  may  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  in  setting 
forth  the  work  of  Christ,  reverts  to  His  personality,  and  urges  the 
point  that  Christ  in  His  new  nature  is  the  quickening  Spirit 
(Gal.  iii. ;  2  Cor.  iii.) ;  but  still  a  difference  may  be  observed  be 
tween  Paul's  and  John's  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  Paul  we 
find  this  set  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  anthropological  explana 
tion,  whilst  John  makes  it  his  main  subject,  indeed  the  ground 
work  on  which  the  whole  of  his  doctrinal  and  historical  statement 
is  based :  cf.  the  prologue  to  the  gospel  and  1  John  i.,  in  both  of 
which  we  find  the  leading  place  is  taken  by  the  idea  that  life, 
&V,  which  is  the  Logos,  is  the  principle  of  life  for  the  whole 
world.  This  is  not  so  prominently  brought  forward  by  Paul, 
especially  in  the  earlier  epistles,  although  in  one  passage  (1  Cor. 
viii.  6)  he  states  that  all  things  are  by  Jesus  Christ;  but  so 
completely  tracing  back  everything  to  this  point  is  an  idea  quite 
characteristic  of  John. 

§  97.  Fellowship  with  Christ,  and  through  Him  with  the,  Father — 
As  regards  Individuals. 

The  "birth  into  the  new  life  is  produced  by  faith  :  "  Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God"  (1  John  v.  1), 
and  on  this  account  has  overcome  the  world  (1  John  v.  4,  5). 
And  having  the  witness  of  truth  in  himself  (1  John  v.  10),  he 
has  through  faith  obtained  eternal  life,  the  &rj  aid>vio<s  (1  John 
v.  13), — obtained  it,  indeed,  as  a  present  possession.  Thus,  there 
fore,  the  individual  enters  the  state  of  salvation  through  faith,  the 
positive  side  of  this  salvation  being  a  new  life  in  and  of  God,  and 
the  negative  side  the  victory  won  over  the  world. 

This  state  of  salvation  being  thus  produced  by  faith,  includes  all 
the  elements  of  life  in  contrast  to  the  previous  position  of  sin  and 
death.  The  man  has  become  a  child  of  God ;  the  love  of  God  has 
called  him  so,  and  the  fact  is  now  realized  in  him  :  he  is  re/cvov 
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@eov,  and  is  permitted  to  have  the  consciousness  of  it  (1  John 
iii.  1,  2,  cf.  ii.  29,  v.  1,  4,  and  John  i.  13).  He  is  thus,  in  the 
first  place,  cleansed  from  all  sin  (1  John  i.  7) ;  his  sin  is  taken 
away  from  him  (1  John  iii.  5),  and  he  himself  can  and  must 
purify  himself  (1  John  iii.  3),  being  also  preserved  from  sin 
(1  John  v.  18).  Especially,  also,  his  sins  are  forgiven  (1  John 
i.  9,  ii.  12)  ;  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  is  given  of 
doing  righteousness  and  of  being  able  to  keep  God's  command 
ments  (1  John  ii.  3,  iii.  7,  cf.  10,  v.  3),  especially  of  loving  God 
and  the  brethren  "  in  deed  and  in  truth"  (1  John  v.  1,  2,  iv.  20,  21, 
iii  16—18),  and  consequently  of  knowing  God  (1  John  iii.  6,  iv.  8, 
v.  20,  cf.  ii.  20;  3  John  11).  John  speaks  much  of  knowing, 
indeed  of  seeing,  God ;  but  both  are  made  entirely  conditional  on 
moral  conduct,  especially  on  the  feeling  of  love.  And  being  in 
possession  of  the  love  of  the  Father  (1  John  iii.  1,  i.  7—10,  cf. 
ver.  6),  a  joyful,  fearless  confidence  in  God  is  finally  given  us 
(1  John  iv.  17,  18),  the  rrappr^a-ia  in  the  future  day  of  judgment, 
the  boldness  which  in  the  perfection  of  love  "  casteth  out  fear " 
(ii.  28,  cf.  iii.  19),  and,  moreover,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  our 
prayers  will  be  heard  (v.  14,  iii.  22).  "We  have  therefore  perfect 
joy  (1  John  i.  4),  and  the  sure  hope  of  the  consummation  of  sal 
vation,  namely  the  fellowship  with  Christ  (1  John  iii.  2,  3).  These 
passages  combine  to  give  us  the  sum-total  of  the  elements  of  that 
life  which  is  contrasted  with  the  death  of  sin  (1  John  iii.  14),  and 
is  comprised,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  idea  of  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit,  TO  %pt0>ia  (1  John  ii.  20,  27),  in  virtue  of  which  the 
believer  is  sanctified  in  truth  and  love  (2  John  3),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  God,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  believer,  as  being  in  the  Son,  is  and  abides  in  the 
Father  also,  as  the  Father  in  Him  (1  John  ii.  24,  i.  3,  iv.  12, 
v.  20). 

But  although  in  this  position  of  the  "believer  the  dominion  of  sin 
is  done  away  with,  it  cannot  be  said  that  every  sinful  emotion 
and  action  is  thereby  excluded;  and  man  must  therefore,  even 
when  in  a  position  of  faith,  retain  the  consolation  of  the  propitia 
tion  (1  John  ii.  1,  2).  Jesus  is  the  Advocate  for  the  sins  into 
which  even  believers  may  perhaps  fall  (cf.  ch.  iii.  19) :  they  can 
not  fail  to  be  preserved  through  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  which 
is  made  certain  to  them  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
received  the  Spirit  (1  John  iii.  24).  For  this  Spirit  is  the  very 
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Spirit  of  Jesus,  of  whose  fulness  He  lias  Himself  imparted  to  us 
(1  John  iv.  13).  Believers  are,  moreover,  preserved  from  sin  by 
the  power  of  constantly  purifying  themselves  (1  John  iii.  3),  and 
of  keeping  themselves  so  that  "  that  wicked  one  toucheth  them 
not"  (1  John  v.  18,  iii.  9,  ii.  13,  14)  ;  for  this  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  the  evil  one  constitutes  the  chief  victory  over  sin, 
and  the  freedom  from  its  dominion.  He  that  is  born  again — and 
this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  matter — does  not  depend 
merely  on  his  own  actions  ;  for  the  remnant  of  sin  that  is  left 
continues  to  exercise  such  power,  that  he  is  compelled  again  and 
again  to  have  recourse  to  the  Advocate,  who  has  indeed  become 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

If,  in  our  consideration  of  John's  line  of  teaching  as  to  the 
personal  salvation  of  individuals,  we  compare  it  with  Paul's  doc 
trine,  we  shall  observe  that  John,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  the 
great  principle  of  faith  the  first  requisite  in  the  new  life  of  men  ; 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  his  view  this  new  life  never 
becomes  a  personal  righteousness,  but  is  always  dependent  on, 
and  communicated  by,  Christ.  The  elements  of  the  Pauline  doc 
trine  of  justification  are  similar  in  their  nature.  If  John  had 
been  compelled  to  answer  the  question,  By  what  means  men  are 
justified  ?  the  only  reply  he  could  have  given  would  have  been, 
By  faith.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  faith  is  in  his  view  merely 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  in  good  works.  It  does  not,  how 
ever,  enter  into  the  Johannean  sphere  of  thought,  when  he  is 
considering  the  idea  of  subjective  atonement,  to  make  that  dis 
tinction  between  justification  and  the  new  life  which  would  under 
stand  the  former  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  relation  to  God,  and 
the  latter  a  change  in  the  life  itself,  although  both  are  brought 
about  by  faith,  and  thus  become  one.  This  dialectical  distinction, 
which  we  find  in  Paul's  remarks  on  the  subject,  is  not  made  use 
of  by  John  ;  it  was  not  possible,  looking  at  his  intuitive  mode  of 
procedure.  We  have  in  his  writings  a  broad  view  of  the  faith  by 
which  the  world  is  overcome,  in  which  view  all  these  aspects  are 
included,  but  only  as  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  life  established 
by  God,  and  born  of  Him.  All  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  are  to  be  found  in  the  apostle's  statement,  and  the 
latter  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  fully  agreeing  to  them  ;  but 
the  above-named  question,  as  we  have  put  it,  is  not  plainly 
adopted  or  answered  by  John.  The  chief  point  of  agreement 
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with  Paul  is,  that  the  latter  also  looks  upon  faith  as  the  great 
principle  with  which  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  bound  up. 
Paul,  indeed,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  has  still  more  grandly 
elaborated  his  view  of  faith,  and  has  displayed  it  in  all  its 
richness. 

§98.  Fellowship  with  Christ,  and,  through  Him,  with  the  Father 
— Its  Effects  on  the  Collective  Life  of  Believers. 

The  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  fellowship  with  God  in  His 
nature  of  light,  are  the  means  of  producing  the  KOivwvia  per 
d\\rj\cov  (1  John  i.  3,  7).  Believers,  because  they  are  believers, 
have  become  brethren  in  a  higher  sense  of  the  term,  in  virtue  of 
being  joint  partakers  in  the  new  birth  from  God  (cf.  1  John 
iv.  20,  21,  with  v.  1,  2  ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  aSeX</>o?  generally, 
cf.  1  John  ii.  9,  11,  iii.  11-18,  v.  16  ;  3  John  5,  10).  It  is 
the  power  of  love  (1  John  iii.  16-18,  v.  16;  cf.  2  John  10  f. 
and  3  John  v.  10),  and  of  a  right  confession  of  faith  (1  John 
ii.  23,  iv.  2,  cf.  3  ;  2  John  7,  9-11),  which  causes  this  fellow 
ship  to  be  both  inward  and  outward;  and  thus  those  who  are 
associated  together  in  one  place  join  together  to  form  a  Church 
(eK/cXrjo-La,  3  John  6,  9).  The  fellowship  itself  is  always  called 
Koivwvia ;  and  the  €KK\7)cria  is  merely  the  local  community,  in 
which  meaning  the  word  occurs  in  John's  third  Epistle. 

This  fellowship  of  believers  forms,  moreover,  a  contrast  to  the 
world  as  the  whole  body  of  unbelievers  subject  to  death,  including 
also  those  of  heterodox  views,  among  whom  false  prophets  and 
antichrists  are  specially  mentioned  as  seducers  (1  John  iv.  1-6, 
ii.  18,  22,  26  ;  2  John  7).  Against  these  it  is  necessary  for 
believers  to  be  on  their  guard,  by  trying  the  spirits  whether  they 
be  of  God  (1  John  iv.  1,  2,  6),  and  also  by  strictly  abstaining 
from  any  participation  in  their  wicked  course  of  action  (2  John 
8,  10,  11,  cf.  7,  and  3  John  11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
lievers  are  to  be  of  good  courage  in  the  face  of  these  adversaries, 
knowing  that  they  have  already  overcome  them  in  virtue  of  their 
fellowship  with  Christ,  "  who  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world "  (1  John  iv.  4  ;  he  who  is  in  the  world  is  the  Tro^po?, 
1  John  v.  18,  19,  iii.  8—12),  Being  in  possession  of  the  anointing 
received  of  God,  they  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  the 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  these  seducers  (1  John  ii.  27,  cf. 
ver.  26).  They  need  no  teaching  from  without,  having  the  truth 
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in  themselves  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  are  secured  against  any 
seduction  of  false  doctrine.  The  world  is  so  entirely  opposed  to 
real  believers  and  their  fellowship,  that  it  may  be  plainly  said  of 
it  that  "  the  world  knoweth  them  not "  (1  John  iii.  1)  :  they  are 
completely  alienated  the  one  from  the  other.  On  this  account 
the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  world 
(1  John  iii.  13). 

But  the  fact  that  seducers,  false  prophets,  and  antichrists  are 
all  included  together  in  the  conception  of  the  world,  shows  that 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  sought  for  among  unbelievers  only,  but  that 
it  has  its  members  even  in  the  community  itself,  within  which, 
therefore,  a  contrast  is  brought  about.  And  this  contrast  is  not 
merely  one  of  false  doctrine  as  compared  with  the  true  faith  ; 
but,  as  the  latter  is  always  combined  with  righteousness,  and  un 
belief  with  sin,  John,  in  tracing  back  to  its  origin  the  spirit  of 
the  world  existing  within  the  Christian  community,  finds  the  root 
of  it  in  sin.  Indeed,  even  among  the  brethren  (1  John  v.  16, 17), 
consequently  as  existing  within  the  Church,  a  sin  is  mentioned 
which  "  is  unto  death."  Whosoever  is  burdened  with  this  sin 
belongs  to  the  world,  although  he  may  externally  be  numbered 
among  believers  :  he  is  absolutely  severed  from  their  inward  fel 
lowship  and  entire  sphere  of  life, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
can  no  longer  pray  for  him  with  a  hope  that  their  prayer  will  be 
granted.  The  "sin  unto  death"  is  doubtless  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  germ  of  divine  life  is  radi 
cally  expelled  from  the  man  committing  it ;  it  is  therefore  a  sin 
which  cannot  be  forgiven.  With  this  we  should  compare  the 
passage  in  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xii.  40),  where  he  speaks  of  the 
hardening  of  the  heart  as  being  well  deserved,  and  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  persistent  and  invincible  unbelief  of  the  Jews. 

§  99.   Consummation  of  the  Fellowship  with  Christ,  loth  for 
Individuals  and  the  Church. 

Because  this  fellowship,  as  it  now  exists  at  the  time  being,  is 
life  with  God  through  Christ,  it  is  even  already  eternal  life  ;  but 
there  is  nevertheless  a  consummation  of  it  impending  in  the 
future  (1  John  iii.  2).  This  will  consist  in  a  perfected  assimila 
tion  to,  and  fellowship  with,  Christ :  the  "  full  reward "  of  that 
which  is  good  will  then  be  realized  (2  John  8).  The  advent  of 
this  consummation  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  last  appear- 
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ance  of  Christ  (1  John  ii.  28  :  orav  cfravepaOf)  .  .  .  ev  rfj  irapova-la 
avrov),  which  will  be  also  the  day  of  judgment  (1  John  iv.  17). 
This  future  is  therefore,  as  far  as  regards  believers,  a  subject  of 
joyful  and  confident  hope.  John  has  not  given  us  any  detailed 
description  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  this  consummation  ;  but,  in 
his  belief  on  the  point,  he  probably  adhered  to  the  discourses  of 
the  Lord  which  he  has  himself  handed  down  to  us  with  regard 
to  this  subject  ;  cf.  John  v.  and  the  teaching  therein  contained 
as  to  the  twofold  resurrection,  the  avdaTaais  farj?,  and  the  avda- 


This  consummation  is,  however,  preceded  by  a  peculiar  course 
of  development  of  the  Christian  community,  before  the  expiration 
of  which  the  spirit  of  antichrist  must  appear  within  the  Church 
(1  John  iv.  3;  cf.  2  John  7),  and  must  also  be  overcome  (cf.  ver.  4). 
Its  appearance  is  looked  upon  as  something  necessary,  and  has 
been  long  recognised  in  that  light.  John  states,  indeed,  that  this 
spirit  already  exists  in  the  world.  This  spirit  of  antichrist  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world  generally  in  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  opposition  to 
Christ  which  makes  its  appearance  within  the  Church  itself,  and, 
assuming  the  outward  show  of  Christianity,  places  itself  in  a  posi 
tion  of  the  most  decided  resistance  to  true  Christianity.  This 
spirit  was  even  then  at  work  in  the  world  ;  there  were  already 
many  antichrists  (2  John  7).  But  these  passages  do  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  concentration  of  the  spirit  of  antichrist  in  one 
distinct  individuality,  to  take  place  at  some  future  time  (cf. 
2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

S  100.   Conclusion. 

c 

In  the  doctrinal  system  of  John,  the  line  of  apostolical  teach 
ing  conies  to  its  conclusion  in  a  development  of  doctrine  carried 
to  its  highest  point,  —  a  development  which  concentrates  every 
thing  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  realizes  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  course  of  instruction  which  all  the  apostles 
followed  out  in  common. 

The  various  apostolical  systems  form  an  organically  connected 
and  gradually  progressive  cycle  of  doctrinal  development  ;  in 
John's  system  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  traced  back  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  —  this  subject  being  treated  with  a  high  degree 
of  amplification.  The  teaching  as  to  Christ  rises,  therefore,  in  his 
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method,  to  the  most  precise  consciousness  of  His  Godhead.  But 
even  in  those  apostolical  systems  which  content  themselves  with 
a  somewhat  lower  stage  of  development  with  regard  to  this 
point,  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  which  is  so  much  more  fully  set 
forth  by  John  may  be  clearly  perceived. 

The  elements  possessed  in  common  by  all  the  apostolical  systems 
of  teaching  were  (cf.  §  53)  the  doctrines  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Lord ;  and  of  the  salvation  and  life  that 
were  brought  about  by  Him  in  opposition  to  the  sin  and  corrup 
tion  of  the  world ;  and  also  of  the  consummation  of  this  salvation 
and  life  at  some  future  time.  These  doctrines  are  the  founda 
tion  pillars  ot  apostolical  teaching  ;  and  these  are  the  very  ideas 
which,  with  a  decided  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  new 
covenant  over  the  old  dispensation,  are  fully  realized  in  John's 
system  by  the  grand  view  which  he  takes  of  Christ  as  the  mani 
fested  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  faith  which  hath  overcome  the 
world. 
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Peter,  4,  53,  61,  290,  299,  301,  312,  335, 

410. 

Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  374. 
Peter,    Second    Epistle   of,    315,    375, 

413. 

Pharisees,  the,  293,  316,  421. 
Philip,  298. 
Philo,  279,  530. 
Polycarp,  272. 
Possession,  satanic,  192. 
Power  of  the  keys,  the  so-called,  154. 
Prayer,  359  j  Jesus'  high -priestly  prayer, 

Pre-existence.     See  Jesus. 
Predestination,  228,  460. 
Presbyter,  321. 


Primitive  Christianity  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  9. 

Prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  526. 
Prophecy,  202. 
Proselytes,  baptism  of  Jewish,  40. 

QULRINIUS,  35. 

RATIONALISM,  70. 

Reason,  70. 

Redeemer,   the,   and  redemption,   170, 

186,  195,  204,  356,  389,  453,  460,  463, 

479. 
Religion,  Christian  and  non- Christian, 

Regeneration,  151,  231,  331,  356,  406, 

o4^J. 

Repentance,  234,  356,  404,  502. 
Restitution  of  all  things,  the,  269,  518. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus.     See  Jesus. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  222,  269,  511. 
Revelation,  idea  of  New  Testament,  13. 
Revelations  made  to  Paul,  429. 
Righteousness,  240,  415,  423,  427,  430, 

491. 

SABBATH,  the,  72,  129,  203. 

Sacrificial  idea.     See  Jesus'  work. 

Sadducees,  the,  293. 

Salvation,  90,  226,  326,  345,  370,  377, 
414,  490. 

Salvation,  ordering  of,  228,  407,  495. 

Sanctification,  240,  356,  407,  500,  503, 
543. 

Satan  and  his  kingdom,  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  189  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
189,  225,  355,  402,  453,  508,  540. 

Schleiermacher,  30,  112,  128,  418. 

Schmidt,  E.  C.,  418. 

Schneckenburger,  339. 

Schwegler,  341,  374,  419. 

Secret  society,  hypothesis  of  Jesus  form 
ing  a,  58. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  94,  364  ff. 

Serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the,  215. 

Servant  of  God,  the  (in  the  Old  Testa 
ment),  116. 

Silas,  309. 

Simeon,  36. 

Simon  Magus,  318. 

Sin,  in  the  Old  Testament,  178  ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  179,  353,  400,  436, 
439,  538. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the,  158. 

Sins,  forgiveness  of.  212,  236,  405,  498. 

Sinlessness.     See  Jesus. 

Social  effects  of  Christianity,  286. 

Son  of  God.     See  Jesus. 

Son  of  man.     See  Jesus. 

Sonship  of  man  to  God,  101,  233,  237, 
504. 

Soul.     See  Man. 
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Spirit,  the  Holy,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
96,  145,  109  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
146,  151,  152,  155,  161,  163,  167,  351, 
371,  399,  416,  424,  470,  487,  503, 
537. 

Star  of  the  wise  men,  37. 

Stephen,  295,  302. 

Strauss,  3,  28,  118,  128,  139,  200,  266. 

Syncretism,  Gentile,  319. 

Synoptists,  the,  3. 

TARSUS,  308. 

Teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  4, 

331. 

Temple.     See  Israel. 
Temple,  Jesus'  youthful  visit  to  the,  38. 
Temptation  of  Jesus,  the,  47,  191. 
Testament,  Old  and  New,  328,  335,  360, 

379,  413,  424,  515. 
Theosophical  tendencies,  317,  421. 
Timothy,  309. 


Tongues,  speaking  with,  276,  280,  321. 
Trinity,  the,  161,  169,  399,  512. 

UKBELIEF,  180. 

Universality  of  Christianity,  as  taught 
by  Jesus,  56,  204,  264 ;  as  taught  by 
the  apostles,  279,  294,  319,  333. 

Usteri,  419. 

WIESELER,  342. 

Wisdom,  357. 

Wisdom  of  God,  the,  170,  529. 

Word  of  God,  the,  253,  260. 

World,  the,  187,  259,  331,  355,  454,  538, 

545. 

World,  the  renewal  of  the,  415. 
Works,  357,  499. 
Wrath  of  God,  436,  453. 

ZELLER,  468. 
Zwinglius,  256. 
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